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DESIGN 
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The  Handbook  to  Gkeat  Britain,  which  now  appears  i 
a  sixth  edition,  is  intended  to  help  the  traveller  in  plannin 
his  tour  and  di8i)osing  of  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  an 
thus  to  enable  him  the  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appn 
ciate  the  objects  of  interest  he  meets  with.  The  writer  is  M 
J,  F.Muirhead,  M.A.,  who  has  for  many  years  taken  part  i 
the  preparation  of  the  English  editions  of  Baedeker's  Hanc 
books,  and  has  personally  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  dii 
tricts  described. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  Editor  himself  of  the  in 
perfections  almost  inseparable  from  the  early  editions  of 
guide-book.  For  the  improvement  of  this  work,  however,  \ 
confidently  and  gratefally  looks  forward  to  a  continuance  < 
those  valuable  corrections  and  suggestions  with  which  tra^ 
ellers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  favouring  him.  Hote 
bills ,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opiaion  as  i 
his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Great  Britain  hi 
been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  The  descri] 
tion  of  London  is,  of  course,  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  mo 
important  points,  summarized  from  the  Editor's  separa 
Handbook  to  London  ;  while  the  section  devoted  to  Sco 
land,  though  carefully  brought  down  to  date  so  far  as  it  go( 
is  still  so  condensed  as  to  form  merely  a  stop-gap  for  the  sp 
cial  Scottish  volume  which  the  Editor  hopes  to  publish  < 
some  future  occasion. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  the  Editor  has  r 
ceived  most  material  aid  from  numerous  English  friends, 
particular  he  desires  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  t 
Deans  of  the  English  and  Welsh  cathedrals ;  to  several  i 
sident  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridg 
to  ProfesBor  Kirkpatriek  of  Edinburgh ;  to  Professor  Tout 
Manchester;  to  Professor  Campbell  Brown  of  Liverpool;  to  t 
superior  officials  o)  most  of  the  leading  Railway  Compani< 
and  to  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward,  whose  'Thorough  Quid 
may  be  recommended  to  those  in  search  of  more  detailed  \ 
formation  reg»rdM|>qiny  Mkj^^ar  district.  Thelntroductc 
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Sketch  of  Architectnre  in  England,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Professor  Edward  A,  Freeman  ^  also  materially  enhances  the 
value  of  the  Handbook. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  Editor  has  bestowed  special 
care,  and  he  belieyes  that  they  will  ofton  render  material  ser- 
vice to  the  traveller,  and  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain 
his  bearings  and  select  the  best  routes.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enriched  by  4  new  Maps  and  19  new  rlans. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels,  but  others  also  of  more  modest 
pretensions,  which  may  be  safely  selected  by  the  'voyageur 
en  garcon',  with  little  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  great  saving  of 
expenditure.  Those  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe 
good  of  their  class  are  denoted  by  asterisks;  but  doulbtless 
there  are  many  of  eaual  excellence  among  those  that  are  un- 
starred.  Although  changes  frequently  take  place,  and  prices 
generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average  charges 
stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  his  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Baedeker's 
Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 

B.  s=  Room;  A.  ss  Attendance;  B.  =  Breakfast;  D.  s=  Din- 
ner; L.  =3  Luncheon;  Bfmts.  s=  Refreshments.  —  K.  =  North, 
Northern,  etc. ;  S.  «=  South,  etc. ;  E.  s=  East,  etc ;  W.  =s=  West, 
etc.  —  M.  =  Engl,  mile;  ft.  s  Engl,  foot;  min.  ss  minute; 
hr.  ss=  hour.  —  2.  a=  pound  steiUug ;  «.  s:=  shilling ;  cL  ss  pence ; 
g.  =  guinea  (21  shillings).  —  c,  ca.  ^  circa,  about.  —  Ii.N.W.R.  = 
London  &  North  Western  Railway;  G.W.R.  =»  Great  Western  Rail- 
way; G.G.R.  =  Great  Central  Railway;  N.B.R.  «=  North  British 
Railway,  and  so  on.  —  E.E.  s=  Early  English  (architecture);  Pec.  ss 
Decorated;  Perp.  es  Perpendicular. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates 
the  year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of 
a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles 
placed  before  the.  principal  places  on  railway-routes  indicates  their 
distance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 
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I.    Money.  Expenses.  Passports.  Cnstom  House.  Time. 

Koney.  In  Great  Britain  alone  among  tlie  more  important  states 
Europe  the  currency  is  arranged  without  much,  reference  to  the 
cimal  system.     The  English  Oold  coins  are  the  sovereign  or 
and  (L  =  libra,  livre)  equal  to  20  shillings,  and  the  half-sover- 
11.  The  Silver  coins  are  the  crown  (5  shillings),  the  half-crown, 
|e  double  florin  (4  shillings ;  seldom  seen),  the  florin  (2  shillings), 
shilling  («.  =60lidus),  and  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces, 
e  Bronze  coinage  consists  of  the  penny  (d.,  Lat.  denarius) ,  of 
ich  12  make  a  shilling,  the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing  (Vi^O* 
e  Guinea,  a  sum  of  21«.,  though  still  used  in  popular  reckon- 
,  is  no  longer  in  circulation  as  a  coin.    X  soToreign  is  appioxi- 
tely  equal  to  5  American  dollars,  26  francs,  20  German  marks, 
24  Austrian  crowns  (gold).    The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes 
1 5,  lOy  20,  50,  and  100  pounds,  and  upwards.  These  are  useful 
D  paying  large  sums ;  but  for  ordinary  use,  as  change  is  not  always 
adily  procured,  gold  is  preferable.  The  number  of  each  note  should 
e  taken  down  in  a  pocket-book,  as  there  is,  in  this  case,  a  bare 
ssibility  that  it  may  be  traced  and  recovered,  if  lost  or  stolen. 
e  notes  ot  certain  provincial  banks  circulate  locally;  in  Scotland 
e  place  of  the  sovereign  is  very  generally  taken  by  the  one-pound 
lOtes  of  several  privileged  banks,  which  circulate  freely  through- 
out tbat  country  only.    Foreign  Money  does  not  circulate  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  should  always  be  exchanged  on  arrival.    A  convenient 
nd  safe  mode  of  carrying  money  from  America  or  the  Continent  is 
|n  the  shape  of  letters  of  credit,  or  circular  notes,  which  are  readily 
liocurable  at  the  principal  banks.  A  larger  sum  than  will  suffice  for 
jtlie  day's  expenses  should  never  be  carried  on  the  person,  and  gold 
uid  silver  coins  of  a  similar  size  (e.g,  sovereigns  and  shillings) 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  pocket. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  depends  of  course 
on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  traveller.  If  he  frequent  flrst-class 
liotels,  travel  flrst-class  on  the  railways,  and  systematically  prefer 
ilriving  to  walking,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  30-408.  a  day  or 
upwards.  Persons  of  moderate  requirements,  however,  will  have 
Httle  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  information  in  the  Handbook, 
in  travelUng  comfortably  with  a  daily  expenditure  of  20-25«.,  while 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  of  moderate  requirements  may  reduce  his 
expenses  to  i0-15«.  per  diem,  or  even  less  in  some  of  the  remoter 
districts. 
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xviil  PASSAGE. 

Passports  are  not  necessary  in  England,  though  occasionally 
nsefnl  in  procuring  delivery  of  registered  and  poste  restante  letters. 

Gostom  House.  Almost  the  only  articles  likely  to  he  in  the 
possession  of  ordinary  travellers  on  which  duty  is  charged  are  spirits 
and  tohacco,  hut  half-a-pint  of  the  former  and  Vs^h.  of  the  latter 
(including  cigars)  are  usually  passed  firee  of  duty,  if  duly  declared 
and  not  found  concealed.  Passengers  from  the  Channel  Islands  are 
allowed  only  half  these  quantities.  On  ]arger  amounts  duty  must 
he  paid  at  the  rate  of  10«.  iOd.  to  17«.  3(2.  per  gallon  of  spirits  and 
%.  Sd,  to  58.  per  pound  of  tohacco.  A  small  fine  is  also  leviable 
on  packets  of  tohacco  or  cigars  weighing  less  than  80lhs. ;  but 
quantities  of  7lhs.  from  non-European  ports  or  of  3lhs.  from  Euro- 
pean ports  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gihraltar  are  passed  without  fine. 
Foreign  reprints  of  copyright  English  hooks  are  confiscated.  The 
custom-house  examination  is  generally  lenient.  —  Dogs  are  at 
present  allowed  to  land  in  Qreat  Britain  only  on  condition  that  they 
remain  isolated  under  the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  six  mouths 
after  the  date  of  landing. 

Time.  Uniformity  of  time  throughout  Chreat Britain  is  maintained 
hy  telegraphic  communication  with  Greenwich  Observatory. 

n.  Principal  Bontes  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  times  and  fares  are  liable  to  alteration.  On  the 
Atlantic  steamers  lower  fares  are  charged  during  the  winter-seasoni 
(Nov.  1st.  to  March  31st)}  children  between  1  and  10  years  of  age 
are  generally  charged  half-fare  (between  1  and  12  in  the  second 
cabin).  Return-tickets  are  Issued  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  homeward  portion  of  the  fkre.  Oomp.  notes  in  Baedehtrs 
London. 

Boutes  to  England  from  thi  United  States  of  Amerioa  and  from  Canada. 

Ounard  Line,  A  steamer  of  this  company  starts  eyery  Sat.  and  ever; 
second  Taes.  from  New  York  and  every  alternate  Tues.  from  Boston  fo| 
Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  Saloon-fare  75-175  dollars :  second  cabin  42V2-57 
dollars.  Steamers  from  Liverpool  for  K ew  York  every  Sat.  and  every  second 
Tnes.,  for  Boston  every  second  Tuesday.  Fare  13  602. ;  second  cabin  &-15{. 
—  Office  in  Liverpool.  8 Water  St.;  in  London,  98  Bishopsgate  St.,  E.G 
and  82  Gockspur  St.,  S.W. 

The  five  lines  immediately  following  all  belong  to  the  Internationa 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  (the  ^American  Combine"),  with  combined  offices  aj 
27'dO  James  St..  Liverpool,  and  at  1  Gockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and  88  LeadenhalJ 
St.,  E.G.,  Lonaon. 

White  Star  Une.  Steamer  every  Wed.  and  most  Frid.  firom  New  Yorl^ 
to  Qneenstown  and  Liverpool.  Saloon  75-176  dollars;  second  cabin  40^ 
50  dollars.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  every  Wed.  and  every  second 
Friday.    Saloon  11-452. ;  second  cabin  d-ill. 

American  Line,  Every  Sat.  from  New  York  to  Plymouth  and  South-' 
ampton;  saloon  75-175  dollars;  second  cabin  from  45  dollars.  From  South" 
ampton  to  New  York  every  Sat. ;  fare  from  15<. ;  second  cabin  from  9<>  10*. 
Alto,  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool,  every  Sat.,  and  vice  «er«d,  everji 
Wed.  (no  first  cabin;  second  cabin  from  81.  10«.  or  42  dollars). 

Dominion  Line,  From  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  summer,  and  frond 
Halifax  and  Portland  in  winter,  to  Liverpool  every  Sat.;  returning  fronq 
Liverpool  every  Thursday.    Saloon  ll-90<. ;  second  cabin  8-141. 
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Leiflaud  Lim.  Vtom  Boston  to  Liverpool  every  Wed.,  returning  every 
Sttorday.    Saloon  puMengers  only;  fare  ii-32{. 

AtUmtic  Transport  Line.  From  New  York  to  London  every  Sat.;  ro- 
retorning  every  Thnraday.    Saloon  paasengers  only ;  farei  11  60<. 

Jfortk  Oemutn  Llopd  LimB.  From  New  York  to  Southampton  or  Plymouth 
every  Tnes.  and  every  Thura.  In  summer ;  from  Southampton  to  New  York 
erery  Wed.  and  every  Sun.  in  summer.  First  siQoon  from  141.  11«.  or 
Tfji  dollars,  second  saloon  from  101.  or  45  dollars,  but  fibres  vary  greatly 
recording  to  season  and  steamer.  London  offices :  3  King  William  St., 
8.C.,  and  33  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

Hamburg-American  Line.  From  New  York  to  Plymouth  every  Thurs. 
ud  to  Dorer  every  Sat. ;  saloon  from  about  70  dollars ;  second  cabin  from 
aboat  50  dollars.  From  Dover  to  New  York  on  Son.  and,  in  summer,  on 
Frid.  also ;  saloon  from  Idi.  19s.;  second  cabin  from  10{.  First  class  pas- 
lengers  by  the  'Amerifca*  may  take  their  meals  in  the  sumptuous  a  la 
arte  restaurant,  receiving  a  rebate  on  the  price  of  their  tickets.  London 
offices:  16  Cockspur  St,  S.W.,  and  78  Graeechurch  St.,  E.G. 

Anchor  Line,  From  New  York  to  Glasgow  on  Sat. ;  from  Glasgow  to 
^ew  York  on  Sat. ;  saloon  from  101.,  second  cabin  from  ll.  Office  in 
London,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. ;  in  Gla.«gow,  67  Union  St. 

Alkm  Line,  From  Montreal  and  Quebec  (in  summer)  or  Halifax  and 
St.  John's  (in  winter)  to  Liverpool  every  Frid.,  returning  every  Hon.  or 
Tharsday.  Cabin  from  101.  (50  dollars) ;  second  cabin  from  8/.  (40  dollars). 
ilso  from  Montreal  and  Qcebec  to  Glasgow  and  vice  versd  weekly  (saloon 
^m  DI.,  second  cabin  from  7/.).  —  Office  in  Liverpool,  19  James  St. ;  in 
London,  108  Leadenhall  St.,  B.C. ;  in  Glasgow,  26  Bothwell  St. 

Canadian  Peuifie  Railway  CC.  F.  B.^),  Steamers  of  this  company  ply 
bom  Montreal,  every  Thurs.  in  summer  and  flrom  St.  John  every  Sat.  in 
winter  for  Liverpool,  returning  every  Tuesday.  Saloon-fare  from  111., 
Kcond  cabin  from  8/.  There  is  also  a  separate  passenger  service  to 
Union  (but  not  vice  vend),    London  Office,  63-66  Charing-CJross,  S.W. 

The  average  duration  of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  6-9  days. 
^ebest  time  for  crossing  is  in  summer.  Passengers  should  pack  clothing  and 
<^er  necessaries  for  the  voyage  in  small  flat  boxes  {not  portmanteaus),  such 
u  can  lie  easily  in  the  cabin,  as  all  bulkv  luggage  is  stowed  away  in  the 
liold.  Stateroom  trunks  should  not  exceed  o  ft.  in  length,  lVs-3ft.  in  breadth, 
ud  15  inches  in  height.  Trunks  not  required  during  the  voyage  should  be 
narked  ^Hold'  or  'Not  Wanted',  the  others  ^Cabin'  or^Wanted\  The  steam- 
1%  companies  generally  provide  labels  for  ibis  purpose.  Dress  for  the  voyage 
ihodd  be  of  a  plain  and  serviceable  description,  and  it  is  advisable,  even 
u  midsunmer,  to  be  provided  with  warm  clothing.  Ladies  should  not 
fo^et  a  thick  veil.  A  deck-chair,  which  may  be  purchased  (from  6«.  or  7s. 
!ipvards)  or  hired  (3-4s.)  at  the  dock  or  on  the  steamer  before  sailing,  is  a 
iuory  that  may  almost  be  called  a  necessary  (comp.  p.  341).  Bought  chairs 
iliOQld  be  distinctly  marked  with  tbe  owner's  name  or  initials,  and  may  be 
lift  in  charge  of  the  steamship  co.'s  agents  until  the  return -journey. 
Stats  at  table,  retained  throughout  the  voyage,  are  usually  assigned  by 
<1te  saloon-steward  immediately  after  starting;  and  those  who  wish  to  sit 
>t  a  particular  table  or  beside  a  particular  person  should  apply  to  him. 
It  is  asnal  to  give  a  fee  of  10s.  (3Vs  dollars)  to  the  table  steward  and  to 
|ue  stateroom -steward,  and  small  gratuities  are  also  expected  by  the 
t^oot^eleaner,  the  bath-steward,  etc.  The  stateroom-steward  should  not  be 
%ped'  untU  he  has  brought  all  the  passenger's  small  baggage  safely  on 
">  the  landing-stage  or  tender. 

From  the  steamers  to  Southampton  (except  those  of  the  American  line, 
^Mch  enter  the  docks),  landing  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  steam-tender. 

Koutea  from  England  to  the  Continent. 

From  Dover  to  CVilois,  thrice  daily,  in  IVt-l'A  i^*  I  cabin  lOf .  lid.,  fore- 
«>bin  8(.  lid.  (Railway  from  London  to  Dover  in  I'^-S'A  hrs. ;  see  R.  2.) 

From  Foltestone  to  Bouloffne,  thrice  daily,  in  V/f2  hrs. ;  cabin  9<.  6d., 
fore-cabin  7«.  5d.  (Rail,  from  London  to  Folkestone  in  24  hrs.;  see  R.  2a.) 
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From  Qtmnborough  to  Fltuhinff^  twice  daUy  in  7*/4  liri.  (3  hrs.  at  tea)  ^ 
train  from  London  to  Queenborough  in  IV*  ^Tm  from  Flosbing  to  Amiterdam. 
in  441/4  brB.;  through-fare  87«.  Id.  or  S&i.  M. 

From  JV«toAovm  to  Di^pe^  twice  daily,  in  81/3-5  bra.;  18<.  8tf.,  18«.  6«i. 
(Bail  from  London  to  Newhaven  in  IV2-8  hrt.;  aee  B.  6). 

From  Dovm'  to  Ostmd^  thrice  daily,  in  8-^/s  hrs.;  fares  9«.,  7«.  2d. 

From  Harvoich  to  A?«ifc  van  ffoUand  and  iZofterdam,  daily,  in  7-8  and  9-10  lirs. 
Cr.  £.  B.  from  London  to  Harwich  in  IVs-^Va  hrt.  (fares  18t.  Sd.^.  ii^ftd.),  see 
p.  489;  fare  from  any  (3reat  Eastern  station  to  Botterdam,  ^.  or  18«. 

From  Hartffich  to  At^werp^  daily  (Sun.  in  summer  only),  in  12-18  hra.; 
fare  from  any  Great  Eastern  station  26s.  or  15«. 

From  Earteich  to  Esljerg  (Denmark),  thrice  weekly  in  80  hrs. ;  fares 
from  London  il.  17s.  6d.,  1/.  &s. 

From  Bouffuxmpton  to  Havre^  every  evening,  in  7-8  hrs.  (fares  23«.,  17«.). 
Bail,  from  London  to  Southampton,  or  isice  ifertd,  see  B.  11. 

From  SouOMnpton  to  Cherbourg^  thrice  a  week,  in  8-9  hrs. ;  20s.,  14«. 

From  Southampton  to  St.  Malo^  thrice  a  week,  in  16-18  hrs. ;  fares  23s. 
lOd.,  17#.  lOd. 

From  Southampton  or  Dovar  to  Bremen  or  Hamburg  by  North  (xemtiaii 
Lloyd  or  Hamburg- American  steamer,  see  p.  xix. 

Steamers  sidl  regularly  also  from  HuU  to  Ifonoap,  Sweden^  Denmark^ 
Holland^  etc. ;  from  Orimel)^  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp^  Rotterdam.,  Denmark^  etc.  ^ 
from  Leith  to  Norway^  Hamburg,  Iceland^  etc. ;  from  London  and  from  Liver- 
pool to  Spain<,  Portugal,  Emfpt,  etc.  See  the  advertisements  in  Bradehau}"* 
Raihcay  Ouide  (monthly ;  6d.) 

On  the  longer  voyages  (10  hrs.  and  upwards),  or  when  special  attention 
has  been  required,  the  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  Is.  or  more,  aeoording 
to  circumstances.  Food  and  liquors  are  supplied  on  board  all  the  steam- 
boats at  fixed  charges,  but  the  viands  are  often  not  very  inviting.  An  ofAcial 
Interpreter  aecompanies  the  chief  trains  on  the  more  important  routes. 

m.  Bailways.  Coaches.  Steamboats. 

Rail  VATS.   The  lailway-Bystem  of  Great  Britain  is  entirely  in 
private  hands,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  being  mono- 
polised by  ten  or  twelve  large  railway-companies.   The  carriages 
(1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but 
those  of  some  of  the  lines  to  the  S.  of  London,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  minor  railways  still  suiviying  thronghont  the  country,  leave 
much  to  be  desired.    Several  of  the  chief  railway  companies  to  the 
N.  of  London  haye  discontinned  the  nse  of  second-class  carriages, 
with  the  effect  of  inducing  a  superior  class  of  travellers  to  use  the 
improyed  third-class  accommodation,  especially  on  long  journeys. 
On  the  longer  routes  *corrldor  trains*,  with  dining-cars  (dinner  8s.  6d., 
2s.  Bd.),  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  American  yestibule  trains, 
are  now  general.  Luncheon-baskets  (2s.  Gd.-Ss.)  and  tea-baskets  (is J) 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  principal  stations.  Sleeping-cars  (Ist  cl. 
only)  are  run  by  the  chief  night-trains;  and  pillows  and  rugs  are 
offered  for  hire  (Is.)  at  the  starting-points.    In  winter  foot-warmers 
are  usually  provided.  Each  company  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  run  at  least  one  train  daily  (^parliamentary  train*)  at  a  fare 
(8rd  cl.)  not  exceeding  id,  per  mile;  but  the  3rd  class  fares  in  many 
of  the  fast  trains  are  considerably  in  excess  of  this  rate.    Return- 
tickets  are  granted  on  very  liberal  terms ;  those  for  distances  over 
20  M.  are  usually  valid  for  six  months.   Circular  tour  tickets  and 
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special  'tooiiftt  retnm-tiolLets*  axe  issued  in  all  the  districts  cMefly 
frequented  by  tourists  (comp.  pp.  293, 499).  The  N.E.  Railway  issues 
'lOOO  mile  railway-tickets'  (1st  cl.  only),  at  a  reduction  of  about 
20  per  cent,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  travel  for  12  months  in  any 
direction  over  the  company's  system  until  the  coupons  are  exhausted. 
Smoking  is  Jiot  permitted  except  in  the  compartments  prorided  for 
the  purpose.  The  speed  of  British  trains  is  usually  much  higher 
than  that  of  Continental  railways,  and  a  rate  of  50-60  M.  an  hour 
is  not  uncommon  (comp.  pp.  109,  603). 

Railway  Motor  Cart^  usually  propelled  by  electricity,  have  been  intro- 
daeed  on  many  of  the  short  branch-lines.  These  have  one  class  only.  For 
wayside  stations,  at  which  the  cars  stop  on  request  only,  the  Frencti  term 
'balte'  has  been  adopted  on  some  lines. 

On  all  the  English  lines  the  first-class  passenger  is  entitled  to  carry 
it  least  ii!2lb.  of  luggage  free,  second-class  oOlfr.,  and  third-class  6026.  (in 
tome  cases  the  allowance  is  considerably  larger).  The  companies,  how- 
ever, rarely  make  any  charge  for  overwei^t,  unless  the  excess  is  exorbitant. 
On  all  Inland  routes  the  traveller  should  see  that  his  luggage  is  duly  la- 
belled for  his  destination,  and  put  into  the  right  van,  as  othervrise  the  rail 
"ajfl  are  not  responsible  for  its  transport.  Travelers  to  the  Continent 
leqaiie  to  book  their  luggage  and  obtain  a  ticket  for  it,  after  which  it 
givea  them  no  farther  trouble.  Transatlantic  passengers  also  are  afTorded 
facilities  for  'checking^  their  baggage  to  and  from  the  steamers ;  and  sev- 
en! companies  offer  facilities  for  the  collection,  conveyance  in  advance, 
and  delivery  of  passengers^  luggage  at  about  li.  per  package.  The  railway 
porters  are  nominally  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities,  but  it  is  the  usual 
eoitom  to  give  Sd-Sd.  to  the  porter  who  transfers  the  luggage  from  the  cab 
^  the  train  or  vice  versa. 

Tickets  are  not  invariably  checked  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  and 
travellers  should  therefore  make  sure  that  they  are  in  the  proper  com- 
partment. The  names  of  the  stations  are  not  always  so  conspicuous  as 
they  should  be  (especially  at  night);  and  the  way  in  which  the  porters 
tall  them  out,  laying  all  the  stress  on  the  last  syllabic,  is  seldom  ox  much 
usistance.  The  officials,  however,  are  generally  civil  in  answering  questions 
and  giving  information.  It  is  *good  form*  for  a  passenger  quitting  a  railway- 
t^age  where  there  are  other  travellers  to  close  the  door  behind  him, 
and  to  pull  up  the  window  if  he  has  had  to  let  it  down  to  reach  the 
door-handle. 

BradiJiato''*  Railway  Guide  (monthly;  M.)  is  the  most  complete;  but 
anmerous  others  (the  ABC  Railway  Ouide^  etc.),  claiming  to  be  easier  of 
reference,  are  also  published.  Each  of  the  great  railway-companies  pub- 
liihes  a  monthly  guide  to  its  own  system  (price  1-2(1.). 

GoAOHBs.  In  some  of  the  most  frequented  tourist-districts,  such 
^  Wales,  the  Lakes,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  coaches  with  two  or 
^OQi  horses  run  regularly  in  the  season ,  affording  a  very  pleasant 
iQode  of  locomotion  in  fine  weather.  In  some  places  (e.g.  between 
Camelford  and  Bideford;  R.  20)  coaches  afford  the  only  regular 
commnnication.  Coaches  also  ply  from  London  to  various  points 
ifl  the  vicinity.  The  coaches  are  generally  well-horsed  and  the  fares 
teasonable.  The  best  places  are  on  the  box-seat,  beside  the  driver, 
*ho  usually  expects  a  small  gratuity.  —  The  regular  charge  for 
i^ne-hoise  carriages  is  Is.  per  mile,  carriage-and-pair  Is.  6d.-2s. 
^t  mile  (half-fare  in  returning;  i.e.  the' one-horse  carr.  fare  to  a 
point  10  M.  off,  and  back,  should  be  about  16s.)}  driver  extra. 

Stbahboai6.    Steamboats  play  by   no  means  so  important  a 
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part  In  the  tourlgt-dlstricts  of  England  and  Wales  as  they  do  in 
those  of  Scotland  (see  p.  600) ;  but  loyers  of  the  sea  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  indulging  their  taste,  as  the  coasts  of  England  are 
alive  with  steamers  plying  between  the  yarious  ports.  In  summer 
steamers  run  between  the  chief  sea-bathing  resorts  and  the  near- 
est large  towns,  and  small  pleasure-steamers  ply  on  some  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Lake  District  and  on  a  few  of  the  prettier  riyers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  S.  of  England  (comp.  pp.  139,  148,  151,  496). 

Steamers  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  p.  358 ;  to  Scotland,  see  p.  510 ; 
to  the  Ult  of  Wight,  see  p.  67 ;  to  the  Channel  Islands,  see  p.  86. 

IV.  Plan  of  Tonr. 

The  plan  of  tour  must  depend  entirely  on  the  traveller's  taste 
and  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
here  that  all  the  attractions  of  the  island  cannot  possibly  be  visited 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.  Among  the  most  attractive  dis- 
tricts are  the  English  Lakes  (R.  49) ;  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  (RR.  66,  68-73) ;  North  Wales  (R.  40) ;  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (RR.  17-22);  South  Wales  (RR.  26-30)  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Wye  (R.  23);  the  Shakespeare  Country  (RR.  34,  35);  the  Der- 
byshire Peak  (R.  45);  Sherwood  Forest  and  the  Dukeries  (R.  46); 
Wharfedale,  (p.  441);  Teesdale  (p.  450);  Surrey  (R.  8);  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (R.  10);  aud  the  Channel  Islands  (R.  12).  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  which  groups  can  be  most  easily  combined,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  admirable  and  speedy  service  of  the  rail- 
way-system. A  round  of  the  English  cathedral  cities  makes  a  most 
delightful  tour ,  Wliile  a  visit  to  two  or  three  can  easily  be  added 
to  an  excursion  in  any  of  the  districts  above  named.  Among  the 
more  important  cathedrals  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Canterbury 
(p.  29),  Lincoln  (p.  471),  York  (p.  446),  Salisbury  (p.  102),  Dur- 
ham (p.  452),  Ely  (p.  484),  Gloucester  (p.  178),  Norwich  (p.  491), 
Lichfield  (p.  367),  Peterborough  (p.  389),  Winchester  (p.  78),  and 
Wells  (p.  128).  Those  who  can  manage  it  should  not  omit  a  visit 
to  either  Oxford  (R.  33)  or  Cambridge  (R.  58),  or  both.  Many  of 
the  country-seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  distinguished  for 
their  interesting  architecture,  beautiful  parks,  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  art.    The  chief  of  them,  with  the  conditions  on  which  they 

may  be  visited,  are  mentioned  throughout  the  Handbook. 

The  pedeatrian  is  unquestionably  the  most  independent  of  travellers, 
and  in  exploring  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains  he  has  meny  advantages 
over  the  traveller  by  rail  or  coach.  For  a  short  tour  a  couple  of  flannel 
shirts,  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  slippers,  the  articles  of  the  toilet,  a 
light  waterproof,  and  a  stout  umbrella  will  generally  be  found  a  sufficient 
equipment.  Strong  and  well-tried  boots  are  essential  to  eomfort.  Heavy 
and  complicated  knapsacks  should  be  avoided;  a  light  pouch  or  game-bag 
is  far  less  irksome,  and  its  position  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure.  A  more 
extensive  reserve  of  clothing  should  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  small  port- 
manteau, which  may  be  forwarded  from  town  to  town  by  railway.  The 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  will  be  found  invaluable  ^r  the  pedeatrian 
(see  p.  xxxiv).  —  For  hints  to  motorists  and  cyclists,  see  pp.  xzvi-xxvii. 
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0ood  moimtaln-elimbiiig  may  h%  obtained  in  Walea,  fhe  Lake  District, 
and  Scotland;  though  the  experienced  mountaineer  will  probably  meet 
with  no  sezionA  difficulty  unless  he  seek  it.  In  misty  or  doubtful  weather, 
however,  mountain-expeditions  should  never  be  attem  'ted  without  a  guide. 
IT.  P.  Ha$k€U  BmUhU  'GUmbing  in  the  British  Isles'  C£ngland%  1894,  3s.  %d.  { 
'Wales  and  Ireland',  1895,  2$.  6tf.)  or  Jolm  Barrow's  ^Mountain  Ascents  in 
Westmoreland,  etc."  will  be  found  useful. 

y.   Hotels. 

Tlie  ilTBt-class  hotels  in  the  principal  towns,  fashionable  water- 
ing places,  and  most  frequented  tourist-resorts  throughout  England 
and  Wales  are  generally  good  and  somewhat  expensire;  but  in 
many  of  the  large  commercial  and  industrial  centres  the  require- 
ments of  the  ^uncommercial  traveller'  are  very  inadequately  met. 
When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  frequent  the  best 
hotels,  as  the  charges  of  the  second-best  are  often  not  appreciably 
lower,  while  the  comforts  are  considerably  less.  Gentlemen 
travelling  alone,  however,  will  often  And  comfortable  accommo- 
dation at  s  moderate  rate  in  smaller  inns  of  quite  unassuming 
appearance.  The  large  hotels  managed  by  the  principal  railway 
companies  are  generally  excellent  and  may  be  safely  selected  in  all 
eases  of  doubt.  —  The  so-called  Private  Hotels  have  no  license  to 
supply  intoxicating  liquors,  but  in  other  respects  are  often  as  com- 
foitable  and  as  handsomely  fitted  up  as  the  best  licensed  houses. 
This  is  practically  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  Tern- 
peranee  HoteU^  which  abound  throughout  the  country.  The  chiarges 
at  the  latter  are  moderate,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  cuisine  and 
fitting  «p  do  not  entitle  them  to  rank  higher  than  second-class. 

The  average  charges  in  a  first-class  hotel  are  as  follows :  room,  includ- 
'vi%  attendance,  is.-bs.  6<I. ;  plain  breakfast  it.  6<f.,  with  ham  and  eggs  or 
meat  2s.-2s.  6cf • ,  with  fish  SS«.  ^d.^,\  lancheon  2-8«.^  afternoon  -  tea  Is.  ^ 
table  d'*hdte  dinner  4-6«.;  hot  bath  Is.,  cold  bath  in  bedroom  6d.  As  a 
rule  tlte  price  of  dinner,  whether  table  d^hdte  or  a  coffee-room  dinner  of 
3-6  courses,  niay  be  approximately  stated  as  equal  to  the  charge  for  room 
and  attendance.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  lights.  At  many  hotels  it  is  oustom- 
arj  to  supply  breakfast  and  luncheon  also  on  the  table-d^hdte  system,  at 
a  charge  of  2s.  6<i.-3s.  The  head-waiter,  who  presents  the  bill,  and  the 
'iMots*  expect  a  gratuity  when  the  visitor  leaves ;  but  the  services  of  the 
former  are  9  strictly  speaking,  included  in  *attendanoe\  —  ^£n  pension^ 
terms  (incl.  board,  lodging,  and  attendance)  are  not  usually  granted  ex- 
cept for  a  stay  of  some  days  (in  some  cases  not  less  than  a  week)  and 
visitors  most  intimate  their  desire  for  such  terms  immediately  on  tbelr 
arrival.  At  some  of  the  fashionable  spat  (Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.),  however, 
it  is  usoal  to  make  a  fixed  Inclusive  charge  per  day;  and  if  visitors  do 
not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  the  hotd-meala  they  should  make  a  special 
agreement. 

As  eontipared  with  Continental  hotels,  English  hotels  may  be  said 
a«  a  rule  to  excel  in  beds,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  while 
their  cuisine  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  The  Bnglish  table-d'hdte  dinner  is 
Bsually  dear  and  seldom  so  good  as  its  prototype  on  the  Continent;  while  the 
eolinary  art  of  hotels  off  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  scarcely  soars  beyond 
tbe  preparation  of  pladn  joints,  steaks,  chops,  vegetables,  and  puddings. 
Tbose,  however,  who  are  content  with  simple  but  substantial  fare  will 
fiad  little  to  complain  of.  Beer  is  the  customary  beverage  (3-Sd.  per 
glass,  4-6<f.  per  pint  or  tankard),  but  wine  is  more  usual  at  fashionable 
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tablefl-d*hdt6,  where  beer  is  someiimefl  not  supplied  except  in  boltlet  and 
at  higher  rates.  A  ^corkage*  charge  of  1-S«.  is  made  on  each  bottle  of 
wine  used  that  has  not  been  purchased  from  the  hotel.  Restaurants  are 
not  nearly  so  common  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  and  in  most  pro< 
vincial  places  it  is  better  to  go  to  a  hotel  for  meals.  The  dining-room  is 
called  the  Coff**  BMim.  Smoking  is  not  permitted  except  in  the  Lomm^*^ 
the  Smokinff  JSoom,  and  the  Billiard  Boom.  Refresiiments  ordered  in  dither 
of  the  two  last  are  generally  paid  for  on  the  spot.  Billiard-rooms  are  not 
usually  found  at  second-class  hotels  except  in  large  towns  $  the  charge  is  6d. 
per  game  of  50  points. 

In  all  first-class  hotels  the  visitor  has  a  right  to  expect  a  high  degree 
of  comfort;  and  he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  requiring  such  small 
conveniences  as  hot  water  in  the  morning  and  before  table  d*hdte,  an 
abundant  supply  of  towels,  pen  and  ink  in  his  bedroom,  etc  In  liotels 
not  lighted  throughout  with  gas  or  by  electricity  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
bedroom-candles  on  every  floor,  and  not  merely  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

The  Hydropathic  Establishmenta ,  now  so  numerous  in  the  popular 
tourist-districts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  frequented  by  pleasure- 
seekers  as  much  as  by  patients,  and  may  almost  be  described  as  large 
temperance  hotels,  in  which  the  guests  take  their  meals  in  common  at 
prescribed  hours  and  submit  to  various  other  general  regulations.  The 
hydropafiiic  treatment  may  be  followed  or  not,  as  the  visitor  pleases.  The 
usual  charge  is  about  8-lOi.  a  day  or  2V3-3  guineas  a  week. 

Apartments.  The  expenses  of  a  tour  are  greatly  reduced  by  engaging 
apartments  instead  of  frequenting  hotels.  Apartments,  even  for  a  night  or 
two,  are  easily  found  in  all  the  smaller  towns,  cathedral  cities,  etc.,  either 
by  bills  in  the  windows  or  on  enquiry  at  respectable  shops,  etc.  In  London 
and  the  larger  towns,  however,  strangers  should  not  take  apartments 
without  a  satisfactory  reference. 

VI.    Sports  and  Pastimes 

by  W.  Blow. 

Although  there  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain  which  do  not 
offer  the  yisitor  more  or  less  facility  for  sport  and  pastime,  the 
stranger  will  And  the  most  varied  programme  when  he  locates  him- 
self In  some  large  town.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  bring  as 
many  amusements  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  enclosed  grounds. 
These  enclosures  are ,  almost  without  exception ,  the  property  of  a 
club,  for  the  members  of  which  the  best  accommodation  is  reserred. 
The  public,  however,  can  obtain  admission  by  payment  to  the 
grounds  and  to  stands  not  set  apart  for  members.  Forthcoming 
erents  are  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  any  information  on  sporting 
matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  sporting  journals ,  such  as  the  Field  or  the  Sporting  News. 

Horse  Kaeing.  The  chief  Bace  Meetings  held  in  enclosed  grounds  are 
those  at  Sandown,  Kempton  Park,  and  the  Hurst  Park  Olub  at  Hampton 
(see  Baedeker" »  London)^  Manchester,  Leicester,  Derby,  Four  Oaks  (near 
Birmingham),  and  Gosforth  Park  (near  Kewcastle-on-Tyne).  There  are 
several  annual  meetings  at  each  of  these  places;  and  owing  to  the  large 
sums  raced  for,  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  arrangements,  these  ^Gate- 
money"  meetings  are  very  popular.  Many  of  the  old-fitshioned  *open'  meet- 
ings, however,  still  survive.  There  is  no  charge  for  going  on  the  course 
at  Mevnnarket  (p.  4OT),  Epsom,  Ascot  (see  Baedeker's  London)^  Goodwood 
(p.  66),  and  many  other  places,  though,  of  course,  payment  must  be  made 
for  entrance  to  the  stands  and  paddocks.  When  the  racing  season  closes, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  the  enclosed  grounds  are  used  for  steeple^ 
chases  and  coursing  meetings,  the  hares  being  kept  in  a  pen  and  ^enlarged* 
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as  requiMd.  The  ehief  ateeplechaM  of  the  year  is  the  Lifnrpool  Qrmtd 
fattonolf  nm  for  in  March;  the  course  is  upwards  of  4Vs  H.  long  and 
the  Talue  of  the  stakes  is  about  10002.  The  Cfrtmd  IfmHanal  Hunters^  SttepU' 
eAate  is  for  horses  coming  under  the  definition  of  hunters,  and  takes  place 
on  a  different  course  each  year.  Hunt  Steeplechases,  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  horses  which  have  been  ridden  with  specified  packs  of  hounds,  are 
frequent  in  March  and  April. 

Huntins.  Nearly  the  whole  of  England  is  hunted  orer  by  hounds  of 
some  kind  or  another,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  seeing  a 
oaek  at  work.  In  most  counties  hunters  may  be  hired  at  a  charge  of 
^•3  guineas  a  day.  —  The  Dtvon  and  Somerset  Btaghoundt  hunt  over  fix- 
moor  (p.  175)  and  the  Quantoeks ,  pursuing  the  wild  red  deer  which  is 
foond  by  the  'tufters.**  Horses  may  be  hired  at  Dulverton  (p.  134),  Taun- 
toA  (p.  133),  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest  Pack,  all  other 
packs  of  staghounds  hunt  the  carted  deer.  Fox-hunting,  however,  is  the 
most  popular  branch  of  this  sport,  and  is  seen  in  its  glory  in  the  so-called 
^Shires',  ineluding  Leicestershire  (the  chief),  Korthamptonshire,  and  parts 
of  Rutland  and  Warwickshire.  Most  packs  are  maintained  by  subscrip- 
tion; and  though  anyone  may  hunt  with  them  for  a  day  or  two  without 
giving  anything,  more  frequent  -visitors  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  hounds.  The  packs  of  harriers  are  very  numerous.  The 
hosting  season  is  opened  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  in  the 
leeond  week  in  August  (comp.  p.  176),  and  eub-hunting  begins  in  September. 
Kegolar  hunting  begins  on  K  ov.  1st,  and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
thoagh  in  some  counties  a  May  fox  is  killed. 

Fishing.  Wherever  there  is  a  river  in  England  and  Wales,  some  kind 
of  fishing  may  be  had;  and  full  information  as  to  the  conditions  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  local  fishing-tackle  shops.  A  good  deal  of 
the  water  is  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  charge  is  made  to  anglers  while 
in  others  fishing  is  granted  as  a  favour  only.  Slap  ton  Lea  near  Dartmouth 
inerits  notice,  as  the  lake  is  close  to  the  sea ,  and  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishing  can  be  had  within  a  stone''s  throw  of  each  other.  Deep-sea  fishing 
can  be  indulged  in  at  any  of  the  seaside-resorts,  but  it  is  useless  for  the 
stranger  to  try  it  without  a  fisherman. 

Sheeting.  Though  a  few  hotels  advertise  the  right  of  shooting  over  a 
considerable  area  as  open  to  their  visitors,  this  is  seldom  of  much  account ; 
ud  this  pastime  is  practically  confined  to  the  owners  and  hirers  of  shootings 
>nd  their  friends. 

Aqnatiea.  Booting  is  practised  on  all  rivers  wide  and  deep  enough. 
^e  beauties  of  the  Thames  are  well-known,  and  a  favourite  trip  is  to 
descend  from  Oxford  to  London  by  boat  (see  p.  228).  The  chief  rowing 
fixture  of  the  year  is  Henley  Regatta  (p.  230).  —  The  Yetchting  season 
^pas  ovvthe  Thames  and  ends  with  the  regattas  on  the  Devonshire  Coast  in 
Septemb^.  Comp.  pp.  76, 137.  —  Sailing  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  see  p.  496. 

Orieket  is  playeid  everywhere,  and  the  visitor  who  makes  a  prolonged 
stay  will  find  no  difficulty  in  joining  a  club.  The  best  cricket  is  to  be 
^n  at  Lord^fl  and  the  Oval  in  London,  on  the  grounds  of  the  ^first-class'* 
<oanties,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  ^first- class  counties^  are 
^ork,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  Kent,  Sussex,  Somerset, 
*^ioacester,  I>erby,  Warwick,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Worcester,  and  Leicester. 
I^be  cricket  weeks  at  Canterbury  (p.  38;  in  Aug.)  and  at  Scarborough 
(P-,  461 ;  Sept.)  also  deserve  notice.  The  Marylebone  Club  (at  Lord's)  is  the 
chief  governing  body  in  the  cricket  world. 

lawn  Tennia.  Courts  open  to  strangers  on  payment  are  found  here 
*itd  there  in  old  skating-rinks,  drill-halls,  public  gardens,  etc.,  but  as  a 
'ule  this  ganae  cannot  be  seen  to  perfection  except  in  tiie  grounds  of  clubs 
or  private  persons.  Tournaments,  open  to  risitors  on  payment,  take  place 
is  London,  Buxton,  Leamington,  Torquay,  and  many  other  centres.  Tennis 
lawns  are  often  attaehed  to  the  large  hotels  in  fashionable  resorts. 

C^olf.  G-olf-links  are  to  be  found  at  almost  every  seaside  and  summer 
ruort,  as  well  as  near  most  large  towns.  Strangers  are  usually  permitted 
^  play  for  a  weekly  fee  of  2s.  Stf.-lOs.,  or  on  introduction.  The  head- 
(laarters  of  the  game  is  8t.  Andrews.    Other  good  links  in  Scotland  are 
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those  at  North  Benoiei^  Ovllane^  Lujfhtu^  iV8f<w<6ife,  CamphetUrtm^  froon^ 
J>omoeh^  Islay^  ComotK^s,  etc.  Among  the  beat  English  links  are  those  at 
SandMeh,  Hoplake^  Westward  Ho,  J2ye,  Yartnouth,  Oanton,  J7y<ft«,  Bhorbtffham, 
Orowborouffh,  Woking,  Akvmovih,  Suntereombe  (Bml99),  etc.  Oomp.  the  Gol^ngr 
Aimnal  (Field  Office,  London). 

Lack  of  apace  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  following  sports 
and  pastimes.^  all  more  or  less  popular  in  England:  Polo,  Arehtry,  Foohali, 
Hockey,  TennU,  Croquet,  Otter  HtrnHng,  and  La  CroM. 

Hotoring  (communicated  by  Mr.  H,  A.  T.  Moroney,  of  the  Touring 
Department  of  the  Automobile  Club).  Motor-cars  and  motor-cycles,  which 
are  admitted  to  the  United  Kingdom  without  any  customs  formalitiea, 
must  be  registered  at  once  (ear  20*.,  cycle  6s.)  and  offlidal  numbers  ob- 
tained for  them.  Drivers,  whether  amateur  or  paid,  must  hold  lic«nce8 
also  (5«.  annually).  The  Town  Clerks  (address  *Town  Hair)  of  Liyerpool, 
Southampton,  Canterbury  (the  nearest  for  motorists  landing  at  Dover  or 
Folkestone),  and  various  other  towns  issue  the  necessary  application- 
forms,  which  may  be  applied  for  by  post.  Licences  may  be  obt^hied 
also  from  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  County  Council  Offices,  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Belfast,  etc.  It  is  most 
important  to  carry  the  licences  on  the  ear;  they  must  be  shown  to  any 
police  officer  on  demand.  The  registered  number  allotted  must  be  shown 
on  Uie  front  and  on  the  back  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  must  be  illumi- 
nated at  night.  Number-plates  of  the  regulation  siae  can  be  mad«  by 
almost  any  coach  builder  or  motor  agent. 

An  annual  Inland  Revenue  Licence,  also,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
any  post-office,  must  be  taken  out  within  21  days  for  each  motor-car 
(2  or  4  guineas  according  to  siae)  or  motor^cycle  (16«.),  and  for  each  paid 
driver  (16«.).  Licences  for  motor  vehicles  used  on  or  after  Ist  Oct.  are 
issued  at  reduced  rates.  Many  motorists  visiting  the  country  for  a  short 
time  only  do  not  take  out  Inland  Revenue  Licences  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

A  lamp  must  be  carried  on  the  extreme  right  of  every  car,  showing 
a  white  light  in  front  and  a  red  light  in  the  reverse  direction.  A  second 
lamp  is  required  to  illuminate  the  back  number-plate.  A  bell  or  horn 
must  be  carried.  The  rule  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  left  and  pass 
on  tbe  right. 

The  speed  limit  is  fixed  at  20  M.  per  hr.  Reckless  driving  or  ^driving 
to  the  common  danger*,  irrespective  of  speed,  is  also  an  offence.  Special 
speed  limits  are  enforced  in  certain  towns,  but  in  such  cases  notices 
stating  the  limit  must  be  erected  (see  below).  Breaches  of  Uie  law  are 
punished  by  fines,  and  in  some  cases  by  imprisonment. 

Danobb  Signs.  A  hollow  red  triangle  denotes  dangerous  comers, 
cross-roads,  or  hills.  Special  speed  limits  are  denoted  by  a  white  circle, 
with  the  limit  stated  below  in  figures.  A  solid  red  disc  denotes  a  closea 
road.    All  other  notices  are  generally  given  on  diamond-sbaped  boards. 

The  roads  in  England  and  Wales  are  on  the  whole  very  good,  the 
chief  drawbacks  being  the  presence  of  high  hedges  and  unexpected  cross 
roads.  In  ScoUand  the  roads  on  the  £.  coast  are  good.  A  circular  tour 
round  the  coast  of  Scotland  by  motor  car  is  impossible  owing  to  the  bad 
roads  and  the  ferries,  which  often  cannot  canry  cars,  on  the  W.  eoast. 
Comp.  the  remarks  below,  under  ^Cycling". 

Petroleum  spirit  is  obtainable  without  difficulty,  except  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  average  pi  ice  is  Is.  to  1«.  Ad.  per  gallon.  Good 
storage  accommodation  lor  cars  is  availi^le  at  the  great  majority  of  hotels, 
the  usual  charge  varying  from  Is.  to  2j.  6d.  per  night. 

Maps  etc.  Batholomew^s  Road  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  in  87  sheets 
(scale  Vs  ii^'  to  i  M.)  price  2s.  fid.  per  sheet  mounted  on  linen.  Smaller 
scale  (1  in.  to  4  M.)  in  twelve  sheets  at  same  price.  Scotland:  ^The  Safety 
Road  Map*  (scale  10  in.  to  1  M.),  price  U.  bd.  mounted.  Ireland:  Bar- 
tholomew s  Road  Map  complete  in  one  sheet,  price  3s.  mounted.  The 
Contour  Road  Books  show  all  practicable  roads  in  profile  and  give  notes 
on  the  roads  and  mileages :  England  and  Wales  complete  in  8  vols,  price 
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2s.  eaclk;  Scoiland  in  1  toI.  priee  2».  t  Ireland,  showing  main  roads  only, 
price  1«.  The  road  books  pablishea  by  The  Gyelist's  Touring  Club,  of 
47  Victoria  St ,  London  are  also  excellent;  England  and  Wales  4  toIs.; 
Scotland  2  vols. ;  Ireland  2  vols.  The  Annual  Handbook  (price  S«.)  pabUsbed 
by  the  Automobile  Clab,  119  Piceidilly,  W.,  contains  much  useful  touring 
information  and  includes  lisf!^  of  hotels  and  automobile  repairers  ^officially 
appointed**  by  the  Club  throughout  the  country.  "• 

Cycling  (communicated  by  Mr.  E.  R.  SMpton,  Bditor  of  the  C.  T.  C. 
Gazette).  The  English  roads,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  ^ehauss^es'* 
of  the  Continent,  are  upon  the  whole  above  the  average;  and  the  Amer- 
ican cyclist  will  probably  find  them  far  better  adapted  to  his  requirements 
than  the  ordinary  highways  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  roughly,  cycling 
in  BritaiiiL  is  circumscribed  only  by  the  area  of  the  island;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  gradients  of  the  roads  inland  will  be  found  less  severe  than  those 
along  the  coast,  while  their  surfaces  are  also  generally  better.  The  roads 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  usually  preferable  to  those  of  Wales  and 
Ireland.  The  tourist,  however,  should  not  plan  his  route  without  regard 
to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  best  attained 
by  contfulting  a  good  map.  [Bartholomew's  map  on  the  scale  of  2  miles 
to  an  inch,  mounted  on  hnen,  is  portable  and  well  adapted  to  the  cydisfs 
use;  it  may  be  obtained  in  sections  (at  2».  per  sheet)  from  any  bookseller. 
The  *8trip''  maps  of  Messrs.  Gall  to  Inglis  C^  miles  to  an  inch)  may  also 
be  mentioned.] 

The  American  traveller  who  lands  at  Liverpool  and  has  either  brought 
Ms  machine  with  him  or  arranged  to  have  one  sent  to  meet  him  ma^ 
profitably  begin  riding  at  once.  If  he  turn  to  the  S.,  he  may  proceed  via 
Clustery  Stafford^  ana  Uchfield  to  Coventry^  whence  he  may  diverge  to 
take  in  Stra^ord-on-Avon,  Kenilvorthy  and  Leamington^  continuing  the  jour 
ney  to  Z,ondon  either  direct  or  viS.  Oxford.  Should  time  admit,  the  run 
may  be  continued  to  Reading,  Bristol,  and  through  Mid -Devon  to  the 
LandTs  Sndg  or  in  shorter  stages,  as  bents  the  roads,  along  the  beautiful 
eoast  of  North  Devon.  From  Cornwall  he  may  return  to  London  via  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter;  or  he  may  skirt  the  S.  eoast  to  Southampton,  Brighton, 
and  Ramsgate,  running  thence  to  London  through  Canterbury  and  Maid- 
stone. Should  the  traveller  elect  to  go  northward  from  Liverpool,  he  may 
visit  the  English  Lakes,  Carlisle,  the  Land  of  Bums,  the  Scottish  Lakes,  the 
Highlands,  and  so  to  John  o"*  Or  oafs  House;  returning  bj  Aberdeen,  Perth  ^ 
EUnburyh,  Newcastle,  York,  Cambridge,  etc.  The  cyclist,  landing  at  Dover, 
Harwich,  or  any  of  the  other  usual  steamboat  harbours,  may  also  begin 
Ms  riding  at  once.    North  Wales  is  also  an  excellent  field  for  cyclists. 

The  cyclist  who  contemplates  even  the  shortest  tour  in  Great  Britain 
will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cyclists^ 
Touring  Club,  which  now  possesses  about  50,000  members.  It  has  a  re- 
sident Chief  Consul  in  the  United  States  {Mr.  F:  W.  Weston,  Savin  Hill, 
Boston)  and  also  Chief  Consuls  for  Continental  Europe.  The  entrance  fee 
of  this  dub  is  Is.,  and  the  annual  subscription  5i.  American  cyclists  who 
wish  to  become  members  may  apply  to  Mr.  Weston.  Should  they  arrive  in 
England  without  having  been  enrolled,  they  should  communicate  with  the 
secretary  {Mr.  E.  R.  Bhipton,  47  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.),  who, 
should  their  credentials  be  satisfactory,  vdll  send  them  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate of  membership  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  Is.  Each  member 
is  supplied  gratis  with  the  British  Handbook  of  the  C.  T.  C.  This  con- 
tains a  Ust  of  6000  hotels  throughout  the  country,  which  charge  members 
of  the  club  reduced  tariffs;  the  addresses  of  nearly  10(X)  consuls  (i.e.  local 
resident  wheelmen,  who  are  pledged  to  help  their  fellow-members  by  in- 
formation and  advice);  the  names  of  over  SOCX)  cycle  repairers;  and  much 
other  useful  information.  The  C.  T.  C.  has  published  a  Road  Book  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (6  vols.,  21s.;  6s.  6<2.  extra  to  non-members). 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Touring  Bureau,  established 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  club. 

Cycling  In  the  Channd  Islands^  see  p.  87. 
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Vn.   Outline  of  English  History. 
BoMAK  Pbbzod  (B.C.  56 -A. D.  445). 

B.  G.  65-64.  Of  Britain  before  its  first  invasion  by  Jnlive  Gnaar  in 
B.  G.  65  there  is  no  authentie  blatory.  Caesar  repeats  his  invasion  in  B.  0. 
54,  bat  makes  no  permuient  settlement. 

43  A.  D.    Emp.  Olaadins  undertakes  the  subjugation  of  Britain. 

78-86.  South  Britain,  with  part  of  Caledonia,  is  overrun  by  the  Roman 
general  Agricola,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

412.    Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  by  Honorins. 

445.  The  Britons  are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  IHet9,  and 
summon  the  8<txons,  under  fftngUt  and  Horta^  to  their  aid. 

Anglo-Saxon  Pkbiod  (445-1066). 

445-677.  The  Saxons,  re-inforced  by  the  Angiu,  Jute* ,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes,  gradually  overrun  Britain  and  thus  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  To  this  period  belong  the  semi-mythical  ex- 
ploits of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

588-686.  The  Northumbrian  Kingdom.  Christianity  re-introdaced  by 
St.  Augustine  (597).    Caedmon  (about  666). 

685-808.  The  Three  Kingdoms  (Northumbria,  tfercia,  Wessex).  The 
Venerable  Bede  (d.  786). 

828.    Egbert  of  Wessex  recognized  as  overlord  of  all  English  kingdoms. 

836-871.    Contests  with  the  Damee,  who  repeatedly  invade  England. 

871-901.  Alfred  the  Great  defeats  the  Danes,  and  compels  them  to 
make  peace.  Creates  navy,  establishes  militia,  revises  laws,  re-organisefl 
institutions,  is  a  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  an  author. 

979-1016.  Ethelred  the  T7nrea4y  draws  down  upon  England  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Danes  by  a  massacre  of  ^ose  who  had  settled  in  England. 

1013.    The  Danish  king  Sweyn  conquers  England. 

1016-1(^.    Canute  the  Great,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  reigns  over  England. 

1036-1040.  Harold  Harefoot,  illegitimate  son  of  Canute,  usurps  the 
throne. 

1040-1042.  Hardioanute,  son  of  Canute.  —  The  Saxon  line  is  restored 
in  the  person  of  — 

1042-1066.  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  who  makes  London  his  capital,  and 
builds  Westminster  Abbey.    His  brother-in-law  and  successor  — 

1066.  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  loses  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at 
the  Battle  of  Bcutinge,  where  he  opposed  the  invasion  of  the  Normans 
ifnder  William  the  Conqueror. 

Norman  Dtnastt  (1066-1154). 

1066-1067.  William  the  Oonqueror,  of  Normandy,  establishes  himself 
as  King  of  the  English.  Introduction  of  Norman  (French)  language  and 
customs. 

1067-11(X).  William  II.,  sumamed  RitfuSy  after  a  tyrannical  reign,  is 
accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  while  hunting  (p.  86). 

11(X)-1195.  Henry  I.,  Beauclerc^  defeats  his  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  TencMbrai  (1106),  and  adds  Normandy  to  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown.  He  leaves  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter 
Matilda^  who  however,  is  unable  to  wrest  it  from  — 

1135-1154.  Stephen,  of  Blois^  grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  uncle  of  Matilda,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  Stephen  appoints  as  his  sacoessor  Matilda's 
son,  Henry  of  AoJou  or  Plantagenet  (from  the  planta  genista  or  broom, 
the  badge  of  this  family). 

HocBK  OF  Plantaobhet  (1164-1399). 

1154-1189.  Henry  11.  Strife  with  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, regarding  the  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 
The  Archbishop  excommunicates  ^e  King'^s  followers,  and  is  murdered 
by  four  knights  at  Canterbury  (117()).  Conquest  of  Ireland  (1170-72).  Robin 
Hood^  the  forest  outlaw,  flourishes. 
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1189-1199.  Bieluurd  L,  Cmir  de  Liom,  UkM  a  promineai  part  in  the 
Third  Crusade,  but  is  eaptored  on  his  way  home,  and  impritoned  in 
Germsoiy  for  upwards  of  a  year.  He  carries  on  war  witih  PUlip  II. 
of  Frnnee. 

1199-1316. .  John,  sumamed  ZMftkmd,  is  defeated  at  BouviMi  (1214)  by 
PbiHp  II.  of  France,  and  loses  Kormandy.  Magna  (SuKia,  the  ground  work 
of  the  Bneliah  constitution,  it  extorted  from  him  by  his  Barons  (1215). 

1216-1272.  Henry  IIL,  by  his  misrule,  becomes  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  Barons,  headed  by  Simon  ds  Mcn^ort^  and  is  defeated  at  L«w€t, 
His  son  Sdward  gains  the  battle  of  Svttham,  where  De  Montfort  is  slain. 
Subort  de  Burgh  defeats  the  French  at  sea.  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1266). 
Commons  summoned  to  Parliament  (1266).    Bogwr  Baconyih.t  philosopher. 

1273-1S07.  Edward  I.,  LongthanU^  overcomes  the  Welsh  under  LU- 
vtllgn^  and  completes  the  conouest  of  Wales.  The  heir- apparent  to  the 
Eng^iali  tlirone  theneeforwafd  Dears  the  tide  of  FUnce  o/  WaUt,  Robert 
Bmee  and  John  BaKol  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Edward  espouses 
the  cau«e  of  the  latter  (who  swears  fealty  to  England),  and  overruns  Soot- 
land.  The  Scots,  led  by  Bir  WilUam  WaltaoA.  offer  a  determined  resistance. 
Wallace  executed  at  London  (1606).  The  Scots  defeated  at  FalHrk  and 
MUhuem,  and  the  country  subdued.  Establishment  of  the  English  Par- 
liament substantially  in  its  modem  form  (1295). 

1307-iS27.  Edward  II.  is  signally  defeated  at  Bannoc]a>um  by  the 
Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  the  younger,  and  is  forced  to  retire  to  England 
(1314).  Tbe  Queen  and  her  paramour  Morlimer  join  with  the  Barons  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  King,  who  is  deposed ,  and  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  in  prison. 

1327-1877.  Edward  ni.  defeats  the  Scots  at  Balidon  MiU  and  KwilWo 
CVoss.  LiSkys  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  invades  that  country, 
thus  begixming  the  Hundred  Tears'  War  between  France  and  England. 
Victories  of  Sluyo  (naval)  134(d,  Criep  (1346),  and  Poitiore  (1356).  John  the 
Good  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Btaek  PHnee,  dies  in  captivity 
(1364).  After  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  England  loses  all  her  French 
possessions,  except  Calais.  Order  of  the  Garter  founded.  Movement  against 
the  eorrapilon  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  reformer  John  Wycliffe,  House 
of  Ck>inmons  holds  its  meetings  apart  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

1677-1999.  Biehard  n.  BebeUion  of  Wat  Tyler,  occasioned  by  in- 
crease of  taxation.  Battle  with  the  Scots  at  Otterbum  or  Chevp  Chau. 
Emrg  of  Bolimgbrol^  Dule  of  Laneaeter,  leads  an  army  against  the  King, 
tdces  him  captive,  and  according  to  popular  tradition,  starves  him  to 
death  in  Pontefiract  Castle.  Qeoffrey  Chauoer,  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

HousB  OF  Lahcasxkb  (1399-1461). 

1399-1413.  Henry  IV.,  BoVn^broko,  now  secures  his  election  to  the 
erown,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Henry  III.  Outbreak  of  tbe  nobility, 
ander  the  Bairl  of  Northumberiand  and  his  son  Percy  Hotepur.ie  quelled 
by  the  victory  of  Bhrewebury,  at  which  the  latter  is  slain  (140o). 

141S-1422.  Henry  Y.  renews  the  claims  of  England  to  the  French 
erown,  wins  the  battle  of  Ayineourt  (1415),  and  subdues  the  N.  of  France. 
Perseentlon  of  the  Lollarde,  or  followers  of  Wycliffe. 

1432-1461.  Henry  yi.  is  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris.  The 
Maid  of  CrUeme  defeats  the  English  and  recovers  French  possessions. 
Outbrealc  of  the  dvil  contest  called  the  ^TTors  o^  the  Ro$ee\  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  (red  rose)  and  York  (white  rose).  Henry  becomes 
insane.  JUehard,  Duke  of  York,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  lays  claim  to  the 
throne,  joins  himself  with  Warwick,  the  *King-Maker\  and  wins  the  battle 
of  Sorthampion,  but  Is  defeated  and  slain  at  Wakeileld.  His  son  Bdwaird, 
however,  is  appointed  King.    Bebellion  of  Jack  Cade, 

HouBB  OF  ToKX  (1461-1485). 

1161-1488.    Edward  ZY.  wins  the  batUes  of  Towton,  Bedgley  Moor,  and 

SexJUnm.    Warwick  takes  the  part  of  Margaret  of  Am^ou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 

and  forces  Edward  to  flee  to  Holland,  whence,  however,  he  soon  returns 

and  wins   the  vlctosies  of  Band  and  Tewkei^ry.    Henry  VI.  dies  sud- 
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denly  in  the  Tower  (1471).  Edward's  brother,  the  Jhtki  0/  Olartnee,  is 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmaey. 

1483.  Edward  Y.,  the  yonthfal  son  of  Edward  IV.,  is  declared  ille- 
gitimate,  and  murdered  in  the  Tower,  along  with  his  brother,  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Oloueester,  who  takes  possession  of  the  throne  as  — 

1483-1485.  Eiohard  III.,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Botworth  by  Henty 
Tudor ^  Earl  of  Richmond^  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

House  of  Tudor  (1485-1600). 

1486-1609.  Henry  VII.  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
so  puts  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  pretenders  LanAeri  Bim- 
nel  and  Pwrkin  WarbeeJt. 

1509-1647.  Henry  VIII.,  married  six  times  (to  Gathering  of  Aragon, 
Anne  ^oIsyi»,  Jane  Eeymour,  Anne  of  Clevee,  CaUierins  Howard,  and  Cath- 
erine Parr).  Battles  of  the  Spurs  and  Fhdden,  Separation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  that  of  Rome.  Dissolution  of  monasteries  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Papists.  Cardinal  Woluy  and  Thomae  Ortmueell,  aU^power- 
fttl  ministers.    Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Palace  built. 

1647-1663.    Edward  VI.  encourages  the  Reformed  faith. 

1663-1666.  Hary  I.  causes  Lt^y  Jane  Oreif,  whom  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  to  be  executed,  and  imprisons  her  own  sitter  Elisa- 
beth. Marries  I%ilip  of  Spain,  and  restores  Roman  Catholicism.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants.    Calais  taken  by  the  French  (1668). 

1666-1603.  Elisabeth.  Protestantism  re-established.  Flourishing  state 
of  commerce.  Jfory,  Queen  of  Boots,  executed  after  a  long  eonilnement  in 
England  (1687).  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  ^Invincible  Armada'  (1688). 
Sir  Franeie  Drake,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator.  Foundation  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Golden  age  of  English  literature:  Bhakeepmre,  Bacon, 
Bpeneer,  Joneon,  Beawnont,  Fleieher,  Marlowe,  Drayton. 

House  of  Stuabt  (1608-1714). 

1608-1626.  James  I.,  King  of  Scots,  and  son  of  Vary  Stuart,  unites  by 
his  accession  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  Persecution 
of  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Influence  of  Buekingham,  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605).    Execution  of  Sir  Waltor  Raieigh  (161$. 

1625-1649.  Oharles  I.  imitates  his  father  in  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
his  rule,  quarrels  with  Parliament  on  questions  of  taxation,  dissolves  it 
repeatedly,  and  tyrannically  attempts  to  arrest  Ave  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (Mampden,  Fym,  etc.).  Rise  of  the  Covenantere  In  Qeotland. 
Long  Parliament.  Outbreak  of  civil  war  between  the  King  and  his  ad- 
herents (Cavaliers)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parliament  and  Its  friends 
(Roundheads)  on  the  other.  The  King  defeated  by  Oliver  Oromweil  at 
Mareton  Moor  and  Ifaeeby.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp,  but  is 
given  up  to  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  tried,  and  executed  at  Whitehall. 

164^1653.  Oommonwealth.  The  Scots  rise  in  favour  of  Charles  II., 
but  are  defeated  at  Dut^ar  and  Worceetor  by  Cromwell. 

1653-1660.  Protectorate.  Oliver  Oromweil  now  becomes  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  wise  government  makes  Eng- 
land prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  On  Gromwell*s  deaUi 
(1668),  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  soon  resigns,  whereupon 
Charles  II.  is  restored  by  General  Monk,  John  Milton,  the  poet ;  Thomas 
Sobbee.  the  philosopher;  Qeorge  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers. 

I66O-I680.  Oharles  U.  General  amnesty  proclaimed,  a  few  of  the  re- 
gicides only  being  excepted.  Arbitrary  government.  The  CSaVil.  Wars 
with  Holland.  Persecution  of  the  Papists  after  the  pretended  discovery  of 
a  Popieh  Plot.  Passing  of  the  Babeae  Corpus  Act  (1679).  Wars  with  the 
Covenanters.  Battle  of  Boihwell  Bridge.  Rye  House  Plot.  Charles  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.  Kames  Whig  and  Tory  come  into  use.  Dryden  and 
Butler,  thepoets;  Locke,  the  philosopher  {  John  Bunyan. 

I686-I680.  Jamea  U.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  soon  alienates  the  people 
by  his  love  for  that  form  of  religiouj^  is  quite  unable  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  William  of  Orange^  escapes  to  France,  and  spends  his  last  years  at 
St.  Germain,  near  Paris.    Sir  Jsaae  Hewten  CPtineipia\  1687). 
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1688-1702.  WiUiMii  m.  and  Kary  U.  William  of  Orange,  with  his 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  now  ascends  the  ^rone.  The 
Dedtntion  of  Sights.  Battles  of  KtilUercuM*  and  Th4  JBoyiM.  Grand 
Allunee  against  Lonis  XIV.  Peaca  of  Byswick  (1887).  First  Partition 
TreatT(i69^.    Second  ParUtlon  Treaty  (1700).    Aet of  SetUement  (1701). 

1702-1714.  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  James  II.,  completes  the  fusion 
of  Sngland  and  Scotland  hy  the  union  of  their  parliaments.  Marlhorovifh^s 
nctoiies  of  BUnhetm^  BamilUs,  OudmardSj  and  Malplaqtut.  Capture  of 
Sibnttar.  The  poets  Fope,  Addiam^  Bmifty  Frimr^  and  Alhm  Bamtay, 

Hanoybxiah  Dtnastt  (1714  et  seq.). 

1714-1727.  George  I.  succeeds  in  right  of  his  descent  from  James  I. 
BebelUoB  in  Seotland  (in  favour  of  the  Fr§Und«r}  quelled.  Bir  Robirt 
'^oilpo^  prime  minister.    Daniel  D^foe, 

1727f-1760.  George  XI.  Behellion  in  favour  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
Gftorlei  Edward  Stuart^  crushed  at  Oullodm  (1746).  Canada  taken  from  the 
French.  William  JPitti  Lwrd  Chatham^  prime  minister;  Richardton^  Fielding, 
^"wJfoK.  Sterne,  novelists;    Thomeony  Young,  Gray,  Collins,  Oay,    poets. 

iW-iSX),  Oeorge  III.  Ameriean  War  of  Independence.  War  with 
France.  Victories  of  Jielton  at  Aboukir  and  Tntfalgar,  and  of  Wellington 
^  Spain  toid  at  Waterloo.  British  conquests  in  India.  The  younger  Pitt, 
prime  minister;  Edmund  Burke f  (Puwles  Fox;  Shelley  and  Keats,  poets; 
idem  Smith's  'Wealth  of  Ifations'  (1776). 

1820-1830.  George  lY.  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Daniel 
^'Coanttl  The  English  aid  the  Qreeks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Victory 
'iilfatarino.  Byron,  Bir  Walter  Beott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb. 

1830-1837.    William  lY.  Aholition  of  slavery.  Reform  Bill. 

1837-1901.  Yiotoria,  niece  of  William  IV.  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
(18i6).  Crimean  War  (1864).  Indian  Mutiny  (1857).  Confederation  of  Ca- 
nada (1867).  Second  Reform  Bill  (1867).  War  with  the  Transvaal  (1899- 
1901).  Darwin'e  'Origin  of  Species'  (1809).  Feel,  Ruuell,  Melbourne,  Palmer- 
f»i  DisraeU  ( Beaeonefleld) ,  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Cobden,  statesmen; 
^^MTMa  and  J^owning,  poets ;  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Meredith, 
noveliits;  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Freeman,  historians;  Ruskin {  Berber t  Sjpencer. 


The  present  sovereign  of  QrtBX  Britain  is  — 

XlBf  Edward. YTL,  bom  9th  Hot.,  1841;  married,  on  10th  March,  1868, 
(0  Alexandra  (b.  Dee.  1st,  1844),  eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of 
^enaark;  ascended  the  throne  Jan.  22nd,  1901. 

The  eUldran  of  this  marriage  are ;  — 

(1)  ilbert  Victor,  Duke  of  (}larenee,  horn  8th  Jan.,  1864;  died  4th 
Jut  1898. 

(2)  George  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne, 
l>oni  4th  June,  1866;  married  Prince  Vietoria  Mary  of  Teck,  6th  July,  1898. 

(8)  Looise,  bom  20th  Feb.,  1867;  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  27th 
Jnly,1889. 

(4)  Vietoria,  bora  6th  July,  1868. 

(5)  Maud,  bom  26th  Xov..  1869;  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark, 
Bov  King  Haakon  VU.  of  Norway,  22nd  July,  1896. 

(6)  Alexander,  bom  6th  April,  1871;  died  7th  April,  1871. 

vm.  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Language. 

The  fonnerly  Independent  PrineipaUty  of  WaUa  (Welsh  Cymru), 
»ith  an  area  of  7467  sq.  M.  and  (1901)  1,720,609  inhab.,  has  been 
*&  integral  and  undisputed  pait  of  the  British  monardiy  since  1535. 
^ales  is  by  far  the  most  mountainous  part  of  South  Britain,  fully 
one-quartet  of  its  surface  being  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  it  con- 
^s,  especially  in  its  N.  half,  a  great  abundance  of  picturesque 
scenery  (oomp.  B.  40).    In  all  essential  particulars  traTelllng  in 
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Wales  is  similar  to  traTelllng  in  England,  and  the  tourist  requires 
no  special  directions.  Except  in  the  remoter  districts  English  is 
everywhere  understood,  but  a  few  data  in  regard  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage are  glTen  below  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 
—  The  national  Welsh  costume  is  now  rare. 

Languaob.  Welsh  (Cymraeg)  is  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Celtic  languages  to  which  the  Armoric  of  Brittany,  Cornish,  Manx, 
and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  belong.  Its  orthography 
is  at  first  somewhat  startling  to  Saxon  eyes,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  characteristic  sounds,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  form- 
idable as  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

Host  of  the  consonants  of  the  Welsh  alphabet  are  pronounced  as  in 
English;  but  /  is  pronounced  like  9,  while  c  and  g  are  i^ways  hard.  Dd 
is  pronounced  like  th  in  thus,  (h  like  th  in  think,  ff  like  /,  and  eh  Uke 
the  German  eh  (guttural).  The  sound  of  /I,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for 
a  stranger,  is  produced  by  forming  the  mouth  as  if  to  pronounce  I  and 
then  blowing.  This  sound  bears  the  same  relation  to  2  as  /  does  to  v. 
A  passable  imitation  of  it  is  ihl  (e.g.  Llangollen  =  Thlangothlen).  The  vowels 

a,  «,  •  are  pronounced  as  in  the  Continental  languages  (oA,  eA,  «e),  o  almost 
as  in  English,  and  u  is  a  kind  of  wide  sound,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  English  being  S  as  in  ^t.  When  used  as  a  vowel  (more  often  than  not) 
w  is  pronounced  oo\  y  is  invariably  a  vowel  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Welsh  «  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  and  to  «  (as  in  but)  in  other  positions. 
The  circumflex  (^)  is  often  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel.  The  letters 
j,  k,  q,  X,  and  %  do  not  occur  in  Welsh.  In  eombination  the  initial 
letter  of  a  word  is  often  transmuted;  thus  d  and  t  interchange;  also  f  and 

b,  and  f  and  m.  This  change  of  letter  often  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
gender.  In  pronunciation  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  except 
in  a  few  cases  when  it  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  following  list  of  Welsh  words  occurring  In  the  names  of  places 
will  be  useful.  Aber^  mouth  of  a  river,  confluence  of  rivers;  aj^ois,  river; 
hach^  by  Chan  (fern,  faeh^  /tchan),  small;  bedd,  a  grave;  bod,  a  dwelling; 
biyn  (fryn)y  hill;  Inelch^  pass,  defile;  eosr  (gaitr)^  fort;  e«n»,  car—dd, 
cairn,  heap  of  stones,  rocky  mountain;  c^,  back,  ridge;  elogiopn^  precipice; 
eiHb  (pi.  er^aif),  comb,  crest;  cmn,  valley  (comp.  ccmbe)\  din,  dimu^  a 
fortified  post;  dncs,  door,  passage;  du  (ddu\  black;  dtor,  dtr/r,  water; 
egltoyty  diuroh;  ffynnon^  a  well  or  source;  ^fyn,  fl^n;  gvay,  wcteri  gwyn^ 
uyn  (fem.  gwen,  tcm),  white,  fair;  Ham,  church  or  church-village  Qit.  en- 
closure); llvn  Cpi*  Uynnau),  lake;  maen,  /om,  vom  (ol.  mtMi.  a  stone; 
maet,  faet,  a  field;  fnawr,/(0wr,  votsr,  great;  moel,  /nel,  bare,  bala;  fnyiiacft, 
monk;  mynydd,  mountain;  nant,  brook,  valley  (also  common  in  uila  sense 
in  French Switserland);  nwydd,  new;  paaU,  a  hollow;  jpeis,  top,  head;  pUtyll, 
spout,  cataract;  pldi,  palace,  mansion t  pont,  b<mt,  bridge;  porih,  6orfA,i 
port,  harbour;  pvoll,  pool;  rAotoilr,  wateriidl;  rhifu,  steep,  Slope;  rho$,  moor; 
rhudd,  red;  rhyd,  a  ford;  »ych,  dry;  tal,  front,  high,  head;  tan,  under; 
iomen,  a  mound;  trtuth,  beach;  trwyw^  a  p<^t  (lit.  nose);  (isli,  a  pit;  f|f, 
a  house;  tyddyn,  a  farm;  nehaf,  highest,  upper;  y,  yr,  the;  fns,  In,  into; 
ynys,  island;  y»trad,  vale. 

If  an  opportunity  presents  Itself,  the  traveller  in  Wales  should  not' 
fail  to  attend  an  ElBtedofod  (pron.  dst^thvod;  lit.  a  ^sitting*),  or  gathering 
for  competition  in  music,  literature,  etc.  The  best  is  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
held  once  a  year;  but  the  loeal  ^Eisteddfodau'  are  also  interesting. 

IX.   Bibliography. 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  the  most  recent,  the  moal 
interesting,  and  the  most  easily  accessible  topographical  and  othei 
books  relating  to  England  and  Wales.   Bulky  works,  such  as  count^ 
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histoxieSy  and  older  books  of  whleh  the  ralue  is  mainl/  antiquarian 
hare  been  purposely  omitted.  Nnmerons  other  works  of  local  In- 
terest are  referred  to  thionghont  the  text  of  the  Handbook. 

A  tBdl  list  of  Britfjh  topognphieal  works  will  be  found  in  th«  *Book 
of  Britiah  Topogtaphy*  by  J9hm  P.  Ander$on  (Satchell  ft  Co.,  London,  1881). 
and  a  jiidieioas  seleotion  of  accessible  books  is  given  in  *Tlie  Best  Books* 
by  IT.  a»am  JSoimmtthtim  &nd  ed.,  1880)  and  its  sapplement,  ^Tbe  Reader', 
aoide  to  Contemporary  Litentore*  (1896). 

BBgland:  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,  by  T.  H.  EscoU  (new  ed.,1890). 
Our  Own  Cotmtry,  wifli  1900  iUns. ;  duBell  A  Co,  (6  vols.}  1879-83). 
The  Land  We  live  In,  by  Wm,  Eowitt  (3  toIs.  ;  1861-66). 
The  Britisli  Isles,  translated  from  the  French  of  /.  /.  S.  Beelui  and  edited 

by  JS.  O,  RavensMn  (1887). 
Kotes  on  Bngland,  by  B,  A,  Taine  (from  the  French}  1872). 
Bngliah  Traits,  by  iZ.  W,  Mmgrton. 
Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  by  0.  W.  Holmet  (1887). 
Bngland,  "Without  and  Within,  by  R.  O.  White  (Boston,  1881). 
Passagea    from  the  English  Xote -Books  of  Nathcmiti  Hnw^mfM  (3  vols. 

Boaion,  1870). 
A  Trip  to  England,  b:   Frof.  Golduin  Smith  (London,  1892). 
Engliah  Towns  and  Districts,  by  E,  A,  Freeman  (London,  1888). 
Oilpfm"*  Forest  Scenery,  edited  by  Francis  O.  Seath  (London,  1879). 
Baral  Rides  In  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  etc,  during  the  years  1831-1832, 

by   ITm.  Cobbett  (new  ed.,  2  vols.{  London,  1894). 
Portrsdts  of  Places,  by  Eenry  Jamet  (1883). 
Viaits  to  Bemarkable  Places,  by  Wm,  Howitt  (new  ed.,  1890). 
Chatty,    discursive  descriptions  of  rural  Bngluid  will  be  found  in  the 

niuneroas  recent  books  by  /.  /.  Bissey  CA  Drive  through  England% 

ete.)  and  C.  Q.  Harper  CThe  Brighton  Road\  *The  Dover  Road',  etc.). 
PmntenVe  Tour  in  Wales  $  new  ed.,  by  2ZAy«,  1883  (kept  in  many  of  the 

"Welsh  botels). 
Boole  of  lil^.  Wales  and  Book  of  S.  Wales,  by  B.  Baring-Gould  (1908). 
WUd  "Wales,  by  Oee.  Borrow  (3  vols.)  2nd  ed.,  1866 1  1  vol.  ed.,  1888). 
HandI>ook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  by  B.  J,  King;  6  vols., 

illna.  (new  ed.,  1876  et  seq.{  London,  Murray).    This  is  the  standard 

-work  on  English  cathedrals. 
The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,  by  P.  H,  Diteh/Uld, 
Engliali  Cathedrals,  by  Jfrs.  Vcm  Bentselaer,  illus.  by  Joeeph  PennelL 
Tbe  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  by  F»  T.  Bumpue  (1906). 
BeifM  Catbedral  Series;   a  series  of  descriptive   monographs   on  English 

catbedrals,  edited  by  Oleeton  White  and  B,  F.  Strange, 
History  of  Architecture,  by  Jamee  Ferguteon  (2nd  ed. ,  18784;  see  vols. 

n.  and  IV.). 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  J.  H.  Parker  (6th 

ed.,  1881).    See  the  same  auttior^s  edition  of  Rickman,  his  Architectural 

Oloaaary,  etc 
Mediee^al  Military  Architecture  in  England,  by  0,  T,  Clark  (2  vols.)  1884). 
Faznooa  Homes  of  Great  Britain  and  their  Stories,  by  A.  F.  Malan. 
The  Hlatorieal  Castles  and  Mansions  of  Scotland,  by  A,  H.  Millar  (1890) 
Ireaenrea  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  by  0,  F,  Waagen  (translated  from  the 

German  by  Ladf  BaetkOtef  1861-7). 
Ineedotes  of  Painting  in  England,  ^ij  Horeue  Walpole  (new  ed.,  in  3  vols., 

edited  by  R.N.  Womum;  1887). 
The  Horman  Conquest,  by  B.  A.  Freeman   (6  vols.)  London,    1867-79). 

See,  in  particular,  chap.  26,  vol.  V. 
The  Making  of  England,  by  /.  B.  Oreen  (London,  ISSlinew  ed.,  1897). 
The   Conquest  of  England,  by  /.  B.  Oreen  (London,  lw3). 
Tbe    Historic  Towns  Series,  edited  by  B,  A,  Freeman  and  the  Bee.   W. 

Mtmt  (liongmans;  1886  et  seq.) 
PopoJar  County  Histories,  a  series  published  by  Blliot  Stock  (1886  et  seq.). 
Scottish  Coanty  Histories,  a  series  published  by  Blackwood. 
rha  Baces  of  Britain,  by  /.  Beddoe  (1886). 

0AKDaKXR*8  Great  Britain.   6th  Edit.  e 
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GoBtribntions  to  the  Physical  History  of  the  British  Islos,  hy  JM.  Hull  (1886). 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Architecture  in  England 

1)7 
Edward  A.  Freeman, 

It  follows  from  the  peculiar  history  of  Britain  that  the  history 
of  !EngliBh  architecture  takes  a  different  course  Arom  that  of  the 
same  art  in  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  these  lands  It  Is  possible  to  trace 
an  unbroken  succession  of  buildings  from  the  time  of  Roman 
dominion  down  to  our  own  day.  There  is  no  sudden  break  in 
architecture  any  more  than  in  anything  else ;  the  earliest  Romanesque 
gTO-ws  oat  of  the  later  Roman.  Direct  Roman  influences,  the  Imitation 
of  Roman  buildings,  the  use  of  Roman  materials,  go  on  for  ages ; 
In  Italy  a  strongly  classical  Romanesque  survives  to  meet  the 
earliest  Renaissance,  which  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  firom  it. 
In  Britain  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  sererance  from  the 
Roman  wrorld  which  followed  on  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  hindered,  any  such  continuity.  But  few  Roman  buildings 
lived  through  the  havoc  of  the  English  conquest,  and  those  that  did 
certainly  did  not  supply  the  Teutonic  conquerors  with  architectural 
models.  The  continuous  history  of  architecture  in  England  begins 
with  the  mission  of  Augustine  in  597,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
earlier,  with  the  marriage  of  JSthelberht. 

The  eiistlngRoMANRBMAiKs  in  Britain  are  works  of  engineering 
rather  than  of  architecture.  No  building,  perfect  or  nearly  so, 
remalnSy  like  the  temples  and  amphitheatres  of  Aries,  Ntmes,  and 
Ylenne,  no  monument  like  those  of  Igel  near  Treves  and  of  Saint 
Remy  in  Provence.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  a  single  Roman 
column  is  now  standing  in  its  own  place  anywhere  in  Britain.  Even 
the  using  up  again  of  Roman  columns  in  later  buildings,  so  common 
in  southern  lands,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown;  an  example  in 
the  doorway  of  Saint  WooUos'  church  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  202) 
seems  to  be  unique.  The  greatest  of  all  Roman  works  in  Britain  is 
purely  military,  the  Great  Wall,  built  to  defend  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Britain  against  the  independent  barbarians  to  the  North 
(see  p.  460).  This  is  wholly  of  stone.  Most  of  the  surviving  Roman 
works  in  Britain  are  in  the  late  Roman  manner  of  building,  where 
rows  of  small  stones  alternate  with  courses  of  narrow  bricks.  This 
construction,  common  in  Gaul  and  in  other  Roman  lands,  but  un- 
known In  Rome  itself,  may  be  seen  at  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
above  all ,  York ;  at  Lincoln  too  is  one  arch  of  a  Roman  gateway, 
besides  the  bases  and  stumps  of  a  row  of  columns.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  Roman  building  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pharoa 
in  Dover  castle.    Large  Roman  remains  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Bath, 
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Silcliester,  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  Wroxeter,  Saint  Albans,  and 
above  all  Colchester.   At  the  two  last  places  the  Roman  bricks  were 
largely  used  in  later  buildings  and  were  imitated  down  to  a  late 
time.    Remains  of  Roman  country  houses  are  frequently  brought  to 
light  by  digging,  as  a  very  remarkable  one  lately  at  Blading  ia  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  mass  of  Roman  remains  undergrouud  in  England 
is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  it  is  the  rarity  of  whole  buildings  or  large 
parts  of  buildings  which  forms  the  contrast  with  more  southern  lands. 
The  art  of  architecture  in  England  began  with  the  first  building 
of  churches.  A  church  of  the  Roman  time  at  Canterbury  was  repair- 
ed for  the  use  of  iEthelberht^s  Christian  queen,  and  new  churches 
were  built  by  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  by  Paulinus  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  by  others  of  the  early  bishops  and  of  the  kings  who 
favoured  them.  They  naturally  built  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  the 
time,  ^rnore  Romano^  is  the  phrase  often  used  of  these  early  build- 
ings ;  but  the  earliest  examples  were  necessarily  small  and  rude. 
None  is  actually  standing,  unless  we  accept  the  church  in  Dover  castle 
as  the  work  of  Eadbald.   But  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
masonry  of  King  Edwin's  church  at  York  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt 
of  the  minster.  Indeed  during  the  whole  five  hundred  years  .between 
the  conversion  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  comparatively 
few  churches  —  we  have  no  other  buildings  —  left,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  small  and  plain.   The  great  cathedral  and  monastic- 
churches  were  all   but  universally   rebuilt  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;   the  buildings  of  earlier  date  that  remain  were 
mostly  preserved  by  their  own  obscurity.   But  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest were  incapable  of  building  or  incapable  of  building  in  stone. 
The  use  of  wood  was  common,  more  common  than  in  later  times  ; 
but  then,  as  in  later  times,  its  use  was  largely  a  question  of  district. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  church  of  'stone  and  lime'  is  mentioned 
as  'remarkable  in  Essex,  while  a  wooden  church  is  mentioned  as 
remarkable  in  Somerset.     The  last   was  the   ancient  church   of 
Glastonbury,  the  only  church  of  the  Britons  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record  which  lived  on  through  the  English  conquest.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  stone  church  was  built  to  the  east  of  it ;  in  the 
twelfth  the  wooden  structure  was  itself  replaced  by  a  stone  one.  And 
though  the  surviving  churches  older  than  the  Conquest  are  all  small 
and  plain,  w€  have  distinct  evidence  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tions, as  of  Wilfrith  at  York  and  Ripon  in  the  seventh  century  and 
of  iEthelwald  at  Winchester  in  the  tenth,  that  large,  rich,  and 
elaborate  buildings  were  perfectly  well  known. 

The  stylo  of  building  doubtless  varied  in  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years ;  but  it  varied  very  much  less  than  in  the  five  hun- 
dred years  that  followed.  The  buildings  of  this  date  belong  to  one 
general  type  of  RoMAi^EsavB,  one  that  differs  widely  from  the  Nor- 
man type  of  Romanesque  that  followed  it.  But  it  is  misleading  to 
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t&lk  of  a  'Saxon*  or  'Anglo-Saxon*  style.  English  buildings  may 
well  have  had  their  looal  peonliarlties  erenthen,  bat  there  is  nothing 
&boat  these  early  bnildings  which  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  style  from  the  contemporary  buildings  on  the 
continent.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  Western 
Europe  had  a  common  style;  in  the  course  of  that  century,  sereral 
cotmtries  «truok  out  local  types,  as  in  Northern  and  Southern  Gaul 
and  in  Northern  Italy;  Germany  clare  to  the  older  style  and  im- 
proyed  and  developed  it«  The  small  and  plain  ^Saxon*  buildings 
of  England  are  simply  ruder  examples  of  the  same  style  as  the 
great  German  charches  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  style  is 
as  little  of  German  as  of  English  origin ;  it  is  the  common  heritage 
which  the  whole  West  received  fh>m  the  common  centre  at  Rome. 
As  no  great  church  earlier  than  the  Norman  Oonquest  remainp 
in  England,  and  not  many  perfect  churches  of  any  scale,  our  ac- 
count of  our  early  buildings  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Small  pieces 
of  work  either  actually  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest  or  at  all 
events  belonging  to  the  fashion  of  building  which  prevailed  before 
tbe  Norman  Oonquest,  are  common  enough,  specially  in  particular 
districts,  as  Northamptonshire.  We  have  to  compare  what  little 
we  have  left  with  contemporary  descriptions,  and  with  analogous 
^ork  in  other  lands.  If  the  church  in  Dover  castle  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man Pharos  is  really  Eadbald's  work,  it  must  be  the  oldest  surviving 
chnrch  in  England.  The  large  and  strange  church  of  Brixworth 
in  Northamptonshire  was  either  a  Roman  building  turned  into  a 
church  or  a  church  built  out  of  Roman  materials  in  the  seventh 
century.  But  the  most  perfect  examples  of  very  early  churches  in 
England  are  two  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Elngland  severally,  the  old  church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  Wilt- 
shire, built  by  Saint  Ealdhelm  between  676  and  709,  and  the 
church  of  Escomb  in  Durham.  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth,  also 
in  Darham,  the  former  the  dwelling-place  of  B»da,  contain  large 
portions  as  old  as  his  day  (674-735).  On  a  larger  scale  and  probably 
later  is  the  church  of  Worth  in  Sussex,  a  cruciform  building.  To 
reckon  up  all  the  examples  of  small  portions  of  work  of  this  type 
would  be  endless.  In  all  there  is  a  closer  tradition  of  Roman  work 
than  we  see  in  the  later  Norman  form  of  Romanesque.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  large  stones,  to  flat  jamba,  to  windows  with  a  double 
iplay  (as  in  the  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century),  to  the 
fashion  of  covering  walls  with  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  and  to 
&  peculiar  arrangement  of  masonry  at  the  angles,  known  as  long 
(md  short  work*  This  last  too  is  a  Roman  feature;  it  may  be  seen 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.  As  we  have  no 
usled  church  of  this  date  surviving,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the 
interiors.  That  columns  were  used  is  plain  from  descriptions; 
they  are  still  standing  in  the  crypt  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
some  other  columns  remain  moved  from  their  places.    They  belong 
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to  the  same  general  type  as  those  in  some  of  the  earlier  churches 
of  Germany,  as  at  Hlldeshelm.  The  straight-  sided  arch  is  often 
used,  as  in  Auvergne  and  in  the  gateway  at  Lorsch,  which  last  has 
very  much  the  character  of  these  early  buildings  tn  England. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  towers.    Still  there  is  in 
these  too  nothing  peculiar  to  England.    They  are  simply  smaller 
and  ruder  examples  of  a  type  which  went  on  in  use  in  Germany 
and  Italy  to  a  much  later  date  and  in  much  more  artistic  shapes. 
They  are  tall,    slender,  unhuttressed,  with  small  round-headed 
windows,  with  shafts  (sometimes  halusters)  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  whence  the  name  of  midwaU  shafts.    The  windows  are 
set  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  but  they  are  never  grouped  under  a 
containing  arch,  as  in  the  Norman  style  that  followed.   The  towers 
seldom  keep  their  finish  at  the  top ;  but  an  original  capping  may 
be  seen  at  Sompting  in  Sussex,  the  low  four -sided  spire  so  conoi- 
mon  in  Germany,  as  at  Coblenz.    This  type  of  tower,  plain  and 
stem,    loftier  than  the  ordinary  Norman  type,    has  a  singular 
dignity  of  its   own  which  caused  it  to  remain  in  use  for  some 
while  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  sometimes  even  into  the  twelfth 
century.    The  evidence  of  Domesday  proves  that  the  towers  of  this 
style  in  the  lower  town  of  Lincoln  were  built  between  1068  and 
1085,  while  the  minster  and  the  castle  were  rising  on  the  hill,  in 
the  wholly  different  Norman  style.    It  is  plain  that,  while  the 
new  fashion  prevailed  in  other  respects,    men  still  often  built 
towers  of  the  older  type  by  choice.     In  Llndsey  (North  Lincoln- 
shire) towers  of  this  kind  may  be  almost  called  common;  there 
are  several  in  Northumberland  and  Northamptonshire;  in  some 
districts,  as  Somerset,  they  are  quite  unknown.  Among  the  finest, 
and  those  which  have  the  most  distinctive  character  of  their  own, 
are  those  of  Earls  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  Barton-on- 
Humber  in  Lincolnshire,  loaded  with  rude  enrichment.  Saint  Bene't 
at  Cambridge,  and  Saint  Michael  at  Oxford.    This  last,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  is  contemporary  with  the  work  in  the  castle  of  some- 
what the  same  kind.    That  this  Primitive  Romanesque  style,  com- 
mon to  England  with  all  Western  Europe,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  later  Norman  Romanesque  is  best  shown  by  these 
examples  of  the  two  fashions  used  side  by  side. 

Of  this  Primitive  Romanesque  there  is  a  good  deal*  in  sonie 
parts  of  Gaul,  specially  towers  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  buildings 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Switzerland  which  formed  piLrt  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  great  church  of  Romainmotier  in  Vaud 
is  plainly  kindred  with  the  smaller  and  fragmentary  English  build- 
ings. In  Normandy  there  is  exceedingly  little  work  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  not  a  single  tower  with  mid  walls.  One  cause  is  this,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  arose  in  Normandy, 
perhaps  under  influences  from  North  Italy,  a  very  distinct  type  of 
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Romanesque,  Just  as  other  types  arose  in  Anyergne  and  elsewhere. 
This  NosmakVabibtt  ov  Bo]iA.NB8auB  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  the  Norman  tastes  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  grea.t  church 
at  Westminster,  consecrated  in  1065,  was  distinctly  said  by  William 
of  Malmesbnry  in  the  next  century  to  have  been  built  in  a  new 
style  of  bnilding  which  continaed  in  fashion  in  his  own  day ;  that 
is  of  course  the  style  known  as  Norman.  Introduced  under  Edward, 
its  use  was  confirmed  by  the  actual  Conquest  under  William,  and 
it  gradually  displaced  the  earlier  mode  of  building.  By  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  most  of  the  great  churches  of  England 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  new  style.  The  reason  seems  to  hAYe  been 
mainly  that  their  size  was  not  great  enough  for  the  taste  of  the 
Nonoan  prelates,  who  took  in  England  to  building  churches  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  such  as  they  certainly  had  not  been  used  to  in  their 
own  country.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Edward's  church,  which 
was  of  yast  size,  set  the  example.  It  could  hardly  have  been  that 
the  English  churches  were  condemned  for  lack  of  ornament,  as 
the  early  Norman  bnildings  are  remarkably  plain,  eyen  more  so 
than  those  that  went  before  them.  And  throughout  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Norman  style  the  greatest  amount  of  ornament  is  to 
be  found  In  the  smallest  buildings.  And  in  truth  no  style  can 
better  dispense  with  ornament;  none  can  better  trust  to  sheer 
stateljness  and  solemnity  of  general  effect.  In  this  it  recalls  the 
old  Doric  of  Greece. 

The  Norman  form  of  Romanesque  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth;  but 
it  went  through  several  changes  during  that  time ,  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  lightness  and  ornament.  The  earliest  Norman 
minsters  are  of  vast  size,  very  massive  and  very  plain,  and  they 
sometimes  keep  about  them  some  traces  of  the  earlier  style.  So  it 
is  in  Saint  Albans  abbey,  the  vastest  of  all  and  the  plainest  of 
&11,  being  chiefly  built  out  of  Roman  bricks  from  Yerulam.  The 
transepts  of  Winchester  cathedral  (1079-93)  are  of  the  same  date, 
s&d  also  keep  some  Primitive  traces,  but  the  effect  of  the  stone 
choieh  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  brick.  Norwich  cathedral 
is  a  Utile  later  (1096-1109)  and  rather  more  advanced  in  style; 
but  it  belongs  on  the  whole  to  the  early  Norman  type  of  church 
with  low  massive  piers  and  tilforium  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  the 
pier-arch.  Gloucester  abbey  (1089-1100)  shows  another  type, 
in  which  the  piers,  though  massive,  are  very  lofty,  and  the  triforium 
&ad  clerestory  small;  this  is  carried  yet  further  in  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  (i  102-21).  The  usual  arrangement  among  the  great 
churches  of  tiiis  time  was  the  cross  shape  with  a  central  tower, 
tnd  most  commonly  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  a  long  western 
limb  —  the  choir  being  under  the  tower  or  even  west  of  it  —  and 
&  short  eastern  limb  with  an  apse.  The  style  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  style  by  its  use  of  shafts  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and 
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windows,  by  the  single  splay  of  the  windows,  by  the  eoupling  of 
belfry  windows  under  an  arch,  and  by  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
surface  mouldings  which  gradually  increased  in  richness.  The  strips 
and  long-and-short  work  of  the  Primitiye  style  go  out  of  use,  and 
we  get  instead  flat  pilaster  buttresses.  Two  forms  of  capital  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style,  the  cushion  capital,  an 
imitation  of  the  Doric  which  lasted,  through  the  whole  Norman 
period,  and  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Ionic,  which  is  used  only  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  piers  are  sometimes  square,  with  shafts  in  the 
angles,  sometimes  round,  but  far  too  heavy  to  be  called  columns  ; 
the  genuine  column  is  hardly  fbund,  except  in  crypts.  The  relation 
to  Roman  architecture  is  quite  different  in  the  Primittve  style  and 
in  the  Norman.  In  the  older  style  it  is  not  so  much  that  Roman 
forms  are  Imitated  as  that  surviYals  of  them  are  kept  on  by  unbroken 
tradition.  The  Norman  style  (like  the  ether  contemporary  forms 
of  Romanesque)  shows  a  conscious  and  eclectic  imitation  of  parti- 
cular Roman  details,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  shafts;  but  in  its 
spirit  and  feeling  it  departs  much  further  from  Roman  work.  But 
the  comparisen  can  hardly  be  made  in  England ,  where  no  great 
Primitive  church  survives.  The  difference  is  well  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Norman  minster  with  an  early  German  one,  as  at  Hildesheim. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  variety  of  Norman  is  seen  in  Durham 
abbey,  begun  in  1093  by  Bishop  William  of  Saint  Calais.  He 
died  in  1096  ,  having  finished  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 
Here  we  get  a  less  massive  proportion ;  the  round  pillars  are  not 
so  extravagantly  lofty  as  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  while-.they 
give  a  much  higher  pier-arch  and  a  much  lower  trifbrium  than 
Winchester  and  Norwich.  They  are  fluted  in  various  forms,  a 
peculiarity  found  elsewhere  (as  in  a  few  at  Norwich),  but  chiefly  in 
churches  coasval  with  Durham,  as  Waltham,  Dunfermline,  and 
Lindisfarne  —  the  last  much  later  in  the  style.  Durham  in  short 
has  hit  on  the  most  perfect  proportions  that  the  style  allows ;  it 
is  as  distinctly  the  head  of  Norman  Romanesque  as  Pisa  is  the 
head  of  the  Italian  and  Saint  Semin  at  Toulouse  of  the  Aqultanian 
variety  of  the  style.  The  work  is  more  finished  than  in  the  darlier 
buildings,  and  more  of  ornament  comcfs  in ;  but  the  building  cannot 
be  called  rich.  It  shows  how  architecture  was  affected  by  the 
genius  of  particular  men,  and  how  independent  style  sometimes  Is 
of  date,  that  after  Bishop  William's  death  the  transepts  were 
continued  by  the  monks  in  a  much  plainer  and  ruder  style  which 
anybody  would  take  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  the  work 
which  is  really  earlier  than  itself.  Then  came  Bishop  Randolf  Flam^bsrd 
and  continued  the  nave  from  Bishop  William's  general  design^  but 
with  a  certain  Increase  of  ornament. 

The  work  of  William  of  Saint  Calais  marks  a  stage  intermediate 
between  the  very  early  and  plain  and  the  very  late  and  rich  Nor- 
man.    The  beginning   of  the  latter  is  due  to  Bishop  Roger  of 
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SaUsbnry,  the  mlidster  of  Henry  the  First,  a  great  builder  l>oth  of 
eharclies  and  castles.  He  brought  in  both  great  enrichment  in 
detail  and  the  nse  of  more  flnely-jointed  masonry.  Men  said  that 
his  louildiiiga  looked  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  stone.  This  style 
and  the  early  Norman  can  be  well  compared  in  the  west  front  of 
Lincoln  minster,  where  the  plain  work  of  the  original  founder 
Bishop  Remlgins  (1085-1092)  is  contrasted  in  a  marked  way  with 
the  more  elabcaate  detail  of  the  parts  bnilt  by  Bishop  Alexander 
(1146),  the  nephew  of  Roger  of  Salisbury.  This  middle  Nor- 
man style  of  BogiBr  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  any  church  of  great  size ;  but  we  may  assign  to  it  many  build- 
ings and  parts  of  buildings  which  show  a  certain  increase  of  light- 
ness ,  hut  without  either  the  excessiTe  ornament  or  the  classical 
tendency  of  the  next  stage.  Saint  Peter^s  at  Northampton  may 
perhaps  pass'  as  an  example.  In  truth  the  deyelopment  of  art 
which  was  started  by  Boger  was  thrown  back  by  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  day,  and  took  life  again  under  Henry  the  Second.  The 
Norman  style  of  his  day  grows  richer  and  richer,  lighter  and  lighter; 
the  appropriate  Surface  ornament  of  the  style  is  now  wrought  into 
most  elaborate  shapes ;  columns  are  used  whereTor  the  weight  to  be 
borne  was  not  too  heavy  for  them ;  the  capitals  forsake  the  ruder 
types  of  the  earlier  Norfnan,  either  for  mote  elaborate  forms  of  the 
old  cushion  or  eyen  for  foliage  almost  reproducing  the  richness 
of  the  ancient  Gorin^ian.  Of  this  late  Norman  style  we  haye  many 
examples ;  of  course  all  do  not  reach  the  same  measure  of  richness ; 
but  the  feeling  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.  Such  are  the 
naye  of  Saint  Dayid's  cathedral,  Selby  abbey,  Worksop  priory,  the 
western  church  at  Glastonbury  (commonly  known  as  Saint  Joseph's 
chapel} ,  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle ,  the  church  of  Iffley  near  Ox- 
ford 9  and  many  others.  None  departs  so  widely  from  the  idea  of 
Norman  Romanesque  as  a  massive  style  as  the  Galilee  or  Western 
chapel  of  Durham  abbey.  There  the  arches  originally  rested  on 
two  alender  shafts  under  a  sUigle  abacus ,  a  feature  found  in  some 
Roman  buildings  and  specially  adopted  by  the  Saracens.  It  is 
common  In  cloisters  in  Aquitaine ,  Italy,  and  Sicily ,  but  it  seems 
a  strange  shape  for  the  piers  of  a  considerable  building.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  clearly  deemed  unsafe,  and  two  other  shafts  were 
added  for  strength.  Through  all  this  time  the  rule  still  holds  that, 
the  greater  the  building,  the  plainer  It  is.  Very  few  churches  on 
the  scale  of  Saint  Dayid'r  are  so  rich ,  and  Saint  David's  is  one  of 
the  smaller  cathedral  churches.  Throughout  the  Norman  style, 
both  early  and  late,  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  doorways. 
Small  and  otherwise  plain  churches  often  have  a  doorway  of  con- 
siderable richness,  and  Norman  doorways  have  often  been  preserved 
when  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  later  style. 
The  reason  doubtless  is  that  a  doorway  has  more  of  separate  exist- 
ence than  most  other  features.     This  is  specially  true  where  the 
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doorway  is  under  a  porch ;  bnt  porches  are  rare  in  Norman  <^iircheft, 
though  there  is  a  fine  one  at  Sonthwell  minster. 

Daring  the  Norman  period  ve  are  no  longer  confined  to 
churches  and  their  appurtenances  as  subjects  of  architeotatal  stady. 
We  have  a  store  of  castles  and  some  houses  to  refer  to.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  needful  to  say  that  at  no  period  of  good  art  was  there 
any  special  style  for  churches  or  for  any  other  class  Of  buildings. 
The  different  purposes  of  a  church,  a  castle,  a  house,  a  bam,  will 
cause  great  differences  of  form,  outline,  proportion,  among  the 
different  classes  of  buildings :  but  the  style,  strictly  so-called,,  the 
details ,  the  ornamental  forms,  are  always  the  same.  A  military 
building  is  likely  to  have  less  ornament  than  an  ecclesiastical  one ; 
but  those  parts  of  it  which  are  enriched  will  be  enriched  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  we  have  mentioned  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle. 
This,  like  many  other  early  halls  and  monastic  inflimaries,  has 
columns  and  arches  which  might  just  as  well  have  stood  in  a  church. 
The  castle,  a  novelty  of  Norman  introduction,  now  became  a  chief 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  England  as  of  other  countries.  The 
usual  type  of  the  Norman  castle  has  for  its  main  feature  the  massive 
rectangular  keep,  which,  without  changing  its  essential  character, 
may  either  swell  into  such  vast  buildings  as  those  of  London  and 
Colchester  or  sink  into  the  peel- tower  of  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  are  simply  the  Norman  keep  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  Norman  castles  of  England  is  the  Con- 
queror's own  fortress  planted  to  keep  London  in  awe.  The  Tower  of 
London,  built  by  fiundulf.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  shows  how  the  plain 
and  early  Norman  style  could  be  wrought  into  perfectly  finished 
forms  in  military  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  work.  Its  most  in- 
teresting part,  the  chapel »  unites  both  characters.  It  is  plain  but 
not  rude ,  with  columns  and  an  apse  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
This  great  building  may  be  compared  with  the  small  tower  which 
Gundulf  built  for  himself  at  Mailing  in  Kent.  The  castle  of 
Rochester  is  not  his  work,  but  that  of  Archbishop  William  Oorbeil 
(1126-1139);  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  much  the  same  style 
as  Bishop  Roger,  a  great  advance  in  ornament,  but  with  mu«h  of 
the  massiveness  of  the  elder  style  living  on.  And  it  is  now  in  a 
castle  rather  than  a  church,  in  the  remains  of  his  castle  at  Sher- 
borne that  we  can  best  study  the  work  of  Roger  himself.  Another 
type  of  castle,  less  usual  during  this  period  than  the  square  tower, 
and  less  easily  lending  itself  to  architectural  forms,  was  the  Shell 
kepe,  a  single  wall,  commonly  polygonal.  This  is  chiefly  found  when 
the  castle  was  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  which  might  not  have 
borne  the  weight  of  the  heavy  square  tower. 

Houses,  strictly  so  called,  are  still  rare,  but  there  are  a  few 
examples.  Some  of  the  best  are  in  towns,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  where  they  bear  the  name  of  Jews,  and  some  have 
thought  that  stone  houses  in  towns  at  this  date  were  first  built  by 
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Jews.  A.  contemponry  writer  speaks  of  their  'honses  like  tke 
ptltces  of  Ungs".  There  is  some  other  domestlo  Norman  work  at 
Uneola,  namely  Saint  Mary's  Gnild,  commonly  called  John  of 
Okont's  stables.  There  is  also  a  house  of  very  late  Norman  jnst 
outside  Cambridge ,  called  Pythagoras'  School.  And  there  are  a 
few  others  elsewhere.  Bnt  for  the  best  examples  of  domestic 
uohiteotiiTe  at  this  time,  we  mast  look,  not  so  much  to  houses 
strictly  so  ealled,  as  to  those  parts  of  castles  and  monasteries  which 
were  not  military  or  religious.  Of  monastic  baildings  of  this  date 
4  good  deal  is  left ,  as  very  largely  at  Christ  Ohorch ,  Canterbury. 
The  great  ball  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  as  built  by  William 
Rufiig,  must  haye  been  a  wonderful  specimen  of  early  Norman 
work,  witb  two  rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  as  in  the  later  hall  at 
Oakham  (1175-1191).  But  it  was  recast  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  architectural  features  are  lost.  Of  Romanesque  applied  in 
manieipal  baildings,  in  which  Italy  is  so  rich,  England  has  now 
perhaps  nothing  to  show ;  but  examples  surnyed  not  so  long  ago 
at  Exeter  and  Colchester. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  change  by  which  the  style  known  as 
Gothic  or  Pouttbd  gradually  took  the  place  of  Romanesque.  This 
style,  it  nLUSt  be  remembered,  in  England  supplanted  the  Norman 
variety  of  Romanesque;  in  Germany  it  supplanted  a  developed 
form  of  tbat  earlier  Romanesque  which  in  England  died  out  before 
the  Noiman.  This  change  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
ifltroduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  pointed  arch  is  really  as 
old  as  the  round,  and  its  shape  is  actually  found  in  some  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  the  arch  in  Greece  and  Italy.  It  was  used  by 
the  Saracens  for  some  centuries  before  the  time  to  which  we  haye 
come,  and  from  them  it  was  brought  into  the  Christian  baildings  of 
Sidly  and  Southern  Oaul  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  those  countries  the  pointed  arch  by  itself  is  no  sign  of  approach- 
ing Gotiiic,  and  the  buildings  In  which  it  Is  used  show  no  other  mark 
of  approach  to  that  style.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany ,  the 
mere  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  most  likely  brought  in  from  the 
East  by  the  crusaders ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  of  Saracen  origin 
iQ  those  countries  also.  But  the  Saracens,  while  using  the  pointed 
arch,  bad  never  developed  a  system  of  ornament  which  tho- 
roughly suited  it.  This  last  is  exactly  what  the  architects  of 
oorthem  countries  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  produced  the  style  called 
Gothic,  a  name  absurd  enough  in  Itself,  as  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  Goths,  but  which  may  be  accepted,  as  being  com- 
monly understood.  The  process  by  which  the  new  style  was  deve- 
loped out  of  the  old ,  followed  somewhat  different  stages  in  Eng- 
land, France ,  and  Germany ,  but  the  general  result  was  the  same 
In  all.  Each  country  produced  its  own  characteristic  form  of 
Gothic.     Thus  in  England  mouldings  developed  faster  than  they 
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did  In  France,  while  In  France  windows  deyeloped  faster  than  they 
did  in  England.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  process  of  change, 
the  Transitional  style  between  Romanesque  and  Qothio,  as  it  went 
on  in  England.  First  of  all,  the  pointed  arch  came  in  as  a  con- 
stmctive  feature,  without  any  new  system  of  ornament;  the 
arches  are  either  plain  or  have  Romanesque  ornaments.  It  is  not 
ancommon  to  see  the  great  constmctlTe  arches  of  a  church,  the 
pier-arches  and  those  of  the  vault,  pointed,  while  all  the  smaller 
arches  are  still  round.  There  can  he  no  better  example  than  the  nave 
of  Malmesbury  abbey,  a  grand  masslTe  design,  Romanesque  in 
everything,  except  the  form  of  the  pler-sxches.  €hradnally  the 
pointed  arch  came  in  in  other  places  besides  the  main  arches; 
gradually  too  the  ornament  changes ,  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Romanesque  to  a  system  of  deep  mouldings ,  rounds  and  hollows, 
affecting  the  section.  As  a  general  rule,  the  constructive  lines 
become  Gothic,  while  the  mouldings  are  still  largely  Romanesque ; 
but  sometimes  things  take  the  opposite  course ,  and  we  And  round 
arches  with  Gothic  mouldings  nearly  or  wholly  developed.  This 
is  a  local  fashion  in  Northamptonshire ;  as  the  Norman  doorways 
were  so  much  admired  and  often  preserved,  so  something  in  the 
Norman  fashion  went  on  in  doorways  when  it  had  gone  out  of  use 
in  other  features.  The  Norman  ornaments  went  on  longer  In  this 
district  than  elsewhere,  and  the  round  arch  went  on  longer  than 
the  ornaments.  This  Transitional  period  is  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it.  Such  are  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (1175-84),  part  of  the  nave 
of  Worcester,  Glastonbury  abbey,  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  church,  while  a  plain  type  will  be  found  among  the 
Cistercians,  as  at  Klrkstall.  But  the  most  Instructiye  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  Peterborough  and  Ely,  e&amples  of  the  way 
in  which,  while  the  Transition  was  fast  going  on,  men  some- 
times followed  au  earlier  type  for  some  particular  reason.  Both 
these  naves  were  built  quite  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but,  being 
adapted  to  earlier  Romanesque  work ,  they  keep  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  of  the  earlier  style ,  though  a  narrow  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  mouldings  are  considerably  advanced  in 
the  new  fashion.  But,  as  soon  as  the  west  front  was  reached, 
where  adaptation  to  an  earlier  model  was  no  longer  held  needful, 
later  outlines  as  well  as  details  came  in  freely. 

The  earliest  type  of  English  Gothic,  called  by  different  writers 
Early  EngUah  and  Laneetf  had  pretty  well  reached  perfection  by 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Saint  Hugh's  work  at  Lin- 
coln must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  though  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  Clear  of  Romanesque  traces.  The  perfect  English  form  of  this 
style  is  all  but  peculiar  to  England ;  one  or  two  examples'  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  Normandy.   We  may  define  it  as  the  style  which 
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combines  the  use  of  the  simple  lanoet  in  windows  with  the  nse  of 
the  loand  abacus  in  shafts.  This  distinguishes  it  from  oontempomy 
French  work,  where  folly  developed  traeery  in  the  windows  is 
eonstantly  found  along  with  the  sqnare  ahaens.  The  English  work 
also  has  mnch  holder  mouldings ;  it  deals  much  more  in  detached 
sliafts  —  a  favourite  kind  of  pillar  is  a  column  with  small  handed 
shafts  round  it ;  the  foliage  of  its  capitals  is  freer,  and  departs 
farther  from  classical  models.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  style 
is  far  richer  in  sculpture,  above  all  in  the  magnificent  doorways 
which  have  hardly  any  fellows  in  England.  The  difference  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  (as  has  often  been 
done)  the  two  churches  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  which  were 
building  at  the  same  time.  The  French  church  has  as  much  the 
advantage  in  the  windows  and  doorways  as  the  English  has  in  all 
the  smaller  details.  But  there  is  a  local  variety  of  the  English 
Early  Gothic  which  comes  far  nearer  to  the  French  style,  having 
square  or  octagonal  abaci,  less  bold  mouldings,  and  few  or  no  de- 
tached shafts;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  too  are  far  more  like 
Freneh  work.  This  style  is  found  in  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales;  that  it  is  strictly  a  lingering  of  Romanesque  feeling  is 
shown  by  several  of  the  details  showing  themselves  in  the  late 
Romanesque  of  Saint  David's  and  the  Transitional  work  at  Glas- 
tonbury. It  is  continued  in  more  fully  developed  Gothic  at  Llan- 
daff  cathedral,  and  it  may  be  best  studied  at  Wells,  where  it  can 
be  compared  witii  work  of  the  more  usual  English  kind  in  the  same 
church.  This  style  is  also  to  be  found  in  several  smaller  buildings 
in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  inner  porch  of  Saint  Mary 
Bedcllff  at  Bristol,  the  church  of  Slymbridge  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  small  churches  of  Whitchurch  in  Somerset  and  Cheriton 
in  Gower  will  supply  good  examples. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
Early  Gothic  style,  that  English  churches,  great  and  small,  put  on 
those  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
e<mtinent,  especially  from  those  of  France  t.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  churches  began  to  throw  out  much  longer 
choirs,  a  practice  which  perhaps  began  at  Canterbury  under  Saint 
Anselm ,  and  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  the  rule. 
The  next  stage  was  to  leave  off  the  apse  and  to  use  a  square  east 
endy  either  with  a  single  large  window  or  group  of  windows,  or 


•h  The  \rofds  Fnmet  and  Frtmh  in  these  comparisons  must  b«  under- 
itood  of  f^raace  in  the  atrieiest  aense,  or  at  all  events  only  of  the  landa 
Bortb.  of  the  Loire.  Southern  Gaul,  which  gradually  became  French  in 
a  polltiesl  sense,  had  nothing  to  do  with  France  architecturally,  save 
that  some  grand  French  chnrehes  were  here  and  there  built  in  those 
lands  aa  something  quite  foreign.  But  the  native  style  at  all  times  is  so 
different  that,  widely  as  French  and  English  buildings  differ  from  each 
other,  we  may  put  Uiem  together  as  a  single  Northern  manner  of  building, 
u  distlngiiisbed  from  the  national  arehiteeture  of  Aquita4ne  »nd  Provence. 
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with  a  lovei  Lady  chapel  heyond  it.  Even  in  the  Norman  peilod, 
though  the  apse  was  all  but  nniversal  in  the  great  English  churches 
—  it  remains  at  Peterborough  and  Norwich —  it  -was  the  exception 
in  the  small  churches,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  an 
apse  in  an  English  parish  church  is  most  rare,  and  the  few  that  there 
are  are  mostly  much  later  than  this  time.  Indeed  even  in  cathed- 
ral and  other  great  churches  the  apse  is  very  rare,  being  of  course, 
where  it  is  found,  polygonal  and  not  round.  So  we  see  at  West- 
minster abbey,  great  part  of  which  is  really  French  work  on 
English  soil,  and  in  the  smaller  abbeys  of  Tewkesbury  and  Pershore. 
The  central  tower  remained  the  almost  universal  rule  for  great 
churches  —  Exeter  and  Llandaff  are  the  only  real  exceptions  — 
while  in  France  (save  in  Normandy)  it  went  out  of  use  in  the  great 
churches,  and  remained  far  more  common  in  smaller  ones  than  it 
is  in  England.  A  great  English  church  is  usually  much  longer  and 
lower  than  a  French  one ;  the  English  church  has  the  better  external 
grouping,  while  the  French  church  has  the  grander  internal  effect; 
Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen  alone  contriTOs  to  combine  the  merits  of 
both.  Again  in  England  there  grew  up  a  type  of  parish  church, 
wholly  different  from  the  minster,  but  just  as  good  in  its  own  way, 
while  in  France,  where  a  small  church  has  any  architectural  merit, 
it  is  commonly  (not  always)  by  way  of  reproducing  the  minster  on 
a  small  scale.  A  French  church  was  always  vaulted  whenever  it 
could  be ;  a  wooden  roof,  whenever  there  is  one,  is  a  mere  shift. 
But  in  England  the  vault  is  rare  indeed  in  small  churches  and 
is  not  altogether  universal  in  minsters.  It  was  clearly  omitted  by 
preference,  and  various  forms  of  enriched  wooden  roofs  were 
used  instead,  not  as  shifts  but  as  approved  substitutes.  And  the 
absence  of  the  vault  of  course  enabled  the  pillars  to  be  lighter  than 
when  they  had  to  bear  such  a  much  greater  weight.  All  these 
tendencies  reach  their  fullest  development  in  the  latest  form  of 
English  Gothic ;  it  is  there  that  they  are  thoroughly  wrought  into 
an  artistic  shape :  but  they  begin  from  the  beginning.  We  do  not 
see  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century  any  more  than  in  the 
fifteenth,  the  small  minster-like  churches  which  we  see  in  France. 
New  Shoreham  is  perhaps  the  only  English  parish  church  of  this  date 
which  affects  the  type  of  the  minster,  and  that  might  be  a  minster 
in  scale  as  well  as  in  style.  These  two  points  of  difference,  the 
absence  of  the  apse  and  the  vault  are  enough  of  themselves  to 
distinguish  an  English  and  a  French  church,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  in  Ireland  the  English  peculiarities  appear  in 
a  more  marked  shape  still.  In  short  the  differences  between  insul&r 
and  continental  buildings  begin  in  the  Early  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  go  on  widening  as  long  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture lasts. 

Of  this  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  all  is  the  Lancet  window ,  from  which  it  has  been  well 
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called  the  Luicet  style.  These  long  narrow  windows  are  nsed 
done,  or  In  gronps  of  twos,  threes ,  and  greater  nnmbers.  Some- 
times two  or  three  are  grouped  under  an  arch.  There  we  get  the 
first  approach  to  window  tracery.  The  space  aboye  the  openings 
▼as  pierced  with  some  flgore,  a  drde  or  quatrefoU ;  this  Is  already 
asnal  in  openings  which  are  not  meant  to  he  glazed,  as  in  tri- 
foris  and  belfry -windows;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  grow  into 
actoal  tracery.  The  trlforinm  is  now  commonly  lower  and  the  pier- 
»ch  higher  than  it  was  in  the  Norman  style;  only  at  Ely,  the 
same  feeling  of  adaptation  to  older  work  which  gare  the  nave  its 
pecoUar  character,  affected  also  the  work  of  this  date,  and  the 
trifoiinm  is  nnnsnally  large.  The  work  of  this  date  at  Ely,  in- 
clnding  the  east  end.  Is  the  Tory  finest  example  of  the  style  in 
point  of  detail.  All  the  eharaeterlstio  features  come  in ,  and  with 
a  reaiarkable  degree  of  richness.  For,  while  this  style  can  be  yery 
simple,  it  can  also  put  on  an  almost  lavish  amount  of  ornament. 
Senlptvre  too,  in  the  strict^  sense,  the  carving  of  the  human  figure, 
takes  a  sudden  leap;  in  tiie  twelfth  century  attempts  of  this  kind 
were  still  rery  rude ;  in  the  thirteenth  we  haye  admirable  sculp- 
tures on  the  west  firont  of  Wells,  not  the  less  admirable  as  sculp- 
tures because  the  front,  as  an  architectural  design,  is  sacrificed  to 
them.  On  the  whole ,  at  no  period  of  medieval  architecture  was 
there  so  much  richness  and  freedom  of  detail  as  in  the  days  of  the 
earliest  fally  developed  English  Gothic 

Of  this  style  we  have  many  examples  in  our  great  churches. 
The  nave  of  Lincoln,  the  choir  of  Southwell,  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Beverley,  much  of  Worcester,  the  eastern  transept  at  Dur- 
ham, the  transepts  of  York  (with  their  very  strange  wooden  vault- 
ing), and  specially  the  whole  church  of  Salisbury,  except  the 
tower  and  spire,  belong  to  this  style.  Salisbury  is  naturally  often 
quoted  as  the  model  of  tho  style,  as  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  great 
church  all  in  one  style  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  it  is  surely 
far  surpassed  by  the  contemporary  parts  of  Lincoln  in  proportion 
and  by  that  of  Ely  in  detalL  A  crowd  of  smaller  churches  might 
be  quoted;  two  remarkable  ones  are  the  church  of  Warmington  in 
Northamptonshire  (with  a  wooden,  vault  to  the  nave)  and  the  very 
small  church  of  Skelton  near  York. 

Two  features  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
reached  their  full  development  in  the  thirteenth.  The  earliest 
and  the  latest  chapter- houses  are  rectangular.  That  at  Worcester 
in  the  twelfth  eentury  was  round;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  apse, 
the  round  form  naturally  became  polygonal,  and  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  onwards  we  get  a  remarkable  class  of  polygonal 
chapter- houses,  usually  with  a  single  central  pillar,  a  form  of 
singular  beauty.  The  earliest  is  that  at  Lincoln,  which  belongs  to 
our  present  period;  the  rest  belong  to  a  time  a  little  later.  The 
other  feature  was  the  tendency  to  finish  the  west  end  of  a  great 
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eharcli  with  something  other  than  either  the  mere  ends  of  tb.e 
nare  and  aisles  (as  at  Norwich)  or  the  aisles  ending  in  towers,  as 
in  most  large  Romanesque  churches.  Sometimes,  as  at  £ly  and 
Peterborough,  this  took  the  shape  of  an  actual  western  transept. 
In  the  magnificent  Transitional  part  of  Ely,  a  single  vast  western 
tower  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  transept,  a  fashion  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  a  ruder  form,  is  the  rule  in  Aurergne.  At 
Peterborough  the  transept  was  combined  with  two  small  western 
towers,  only  one  of  which  was  ever  finished.  But  here  a  second 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  portico  of  three 
lofty  arches,  in  the  best  work  of  this  style,  perhaps  the  grandest 
conception  for  a  single  feature  which  medieval  architecture  has 
produced.  It  is  in  fact  the  Greek  portico  translated  into  Gothic 
language.  But  in  other  cases  all  that  is  done  is  to  disguise  the 
real  shape  of  the  front,  whether  with  or  without  towers^  by  a  mere 
wall,  a  sheer  piece  of  pretence.  So  it  was  in  Malmesbqxy  a1»bey 
even  in  the  twelfth  century;  so  it  is  in  different  shapes,  at  Lin- 
coin  (where  there  is  a  kind  of  western  transept),  at  Wells  (where 
the  western  towers  stand  beyond  the  aisles),  at  Salisbury  (where 
there  are  no  western  towers).  In  these,  and  in  some  other-  cases, 
the  shape  of  the  front  is  not  the  real  constructive  shape.  This 
fashion  afterwards  went  out;  the  later  fronts  are  either  the  mere 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  else  there  are  western  towers,  some- 
times, as  at  Beverley,  with  an  unreal  wall  built  between,  them, 
but  with  no  screen  in  front. 

Ohuroh  towers  now  begin  to  be  taller  than  they  were  in  the 
Norman  time;  that  is,  in  truth,  they  fell  back  on  the  older 
Primitive  type.  And  now  their  roofs  begin  to  shoot  up  into  tall 
spires,  first  of  wood,  then  of  stone.  But  these  are  in  their  first 
stage  to  be  mainly  studied  in  parish  churches,  specially  in  a  district 
which  takes  in  North  Northamptonshire,  the  southern  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire called  HoUand,  and  parts  of  other  counties.  These  early 
spires  (known  as  broach  spires)  keep  their  character  as  roofs  by 
hanging  over  the  tower,  and  they  are  more  massive  than  spires 
hecome  afterwards.  But  there  are  very  few  of  this  kind  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  English  churches;  the  low  spire  of  Saint  Frldeswide 
at  Oxford  (now  the  cathedral  church)  stands  almost  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  another  change 
comes  in.  Tracery  now  begins  to  be  used  in  the  windows,  as  had 
been  the  case  long  before  in  France.  Tracery  grew  very  naturally 
out  of  the  figures  pierced  in  the  head  of  a  window  of  two  or  more 
lights  under  an  arch.  Bring  the  circles,  or  other  figures,  close 
to  the  arches,  and  pierce  the  spandrels  or  spaces  between  them, 
and  we  at  once  have  the  simplest  form  of  tracery,  that  which  uses 
only  a  few  simple  geometrical  figures,  circles,  quatrefoils,  trefoils, 
sometimes  the  spherical  triangle,  and  even  the  spherical  square, 
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irbicli  last  Is  yery  common  is  Germany  and  Tery  rare  in  England. 
Windows  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  of  any  size ;  the  arches  snp- 
poTting  circles  may  he  repeated  OTer  and  over  again  on  different 
planes,  so  that  a  window  of  eight  lights  shall  be  made  np  of  two 
windows  of  fonr  lights,  and  those  again  each  of  two  windows  of 
two.  Such  is  the  great  east  window  of  Lincoln  minster,  the  finest 
example  of  this  stage;  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church,  called 
the  Angels^  choir  (1255-80)  Is  of  this  date,  and  is  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  Lancet  work  at  Ely  is  in  its  way.  The  nave  of 
Lichfield,  the  chapter-house  at  Salisbury,  the  staircase  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Wells,  the  north  transept  at  Hereford,  the  chnrch 
of  Winchelsea,  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Tintem  and  Netley,  are  other 
examples  of  this  style.  The  earlier  among  these  have  fallen  away 
but  very  little  from  the  perfect  beauty  of  detail  which  belonged 
to  the  style  in  use  just  before;  but  even  in  the  Angels*  choir  the 
mouldings  are  not  so  deep  nor  the  foliage  so  bold  as  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ely.  By  those  who  have  divided  the  mediaeval  styles  ac- 
cording to  their  windows,  this  style  is  called  the  Oeometrieal, 

The  next  form  in  idea  is  where  the  lines  of  tracery  cease  to  be 
Geometrical  and  become  Flowing ;  that  is ,  the  figures  no  longer 
merely  rest  on  the  arches,  but  the  mullions  themselves  are  actually 
continued  in  the  lines  of  tracery ,  but  always  in  various  forms  of 
curves.  But  the  change  from  the  Geometrical  forms  to  these  was 
very  gradual.  There  is  a  style  of  window,  of  which  those  in  the 
choir  of  Merton  College  chapel  at  Oxford  are  among  the  very  best, 
in  vrhicli  the  tracery  is  Geometrical  and  not  Flowing,  but  which 
still  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  simple  Geometrical  of  Lincoln. 
The  design  of  the  tracery  is  far  more  elaborate  and  brings  in  a 
much  greater  choice  of  figures.  We  see  these  forms  again  in  the 
nave  (^1291-1329)  and  chapter -house  at  York  —  a  chapter-house 
without  a  central  pillar  —  while  the  great  west  window,  the  pride 
of  the  nave  (1338)  has  fully  developed  Flowing  tracery.  Of  this 
last  the  two  grandest  examples  are  those  at  the  east  ends  of  Carlisle 
cathedral  and  Selby  abbey,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  Geometrical 
window  alongside  of  it.  Heckington  church,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Snettisham,  Norfolk,  are  fine  examples  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  the 
building  of  all  others  in  which  to  study  the  developement  of  tracery 
is  Kxeter  cathedral  (1280-1370).  Here  it  starts  from  the  simple 
Geometrical  in  the  eastern  Lady  chapel,  and  advances  westward. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  idea  a  very  wide  gap  between  the 
styles  which  are  marked  by  the  use  of  Geometrical  and  Flowing 
tracery ,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to  divide  them  in 
practice.  All  the  forms  of  window-tracery,  English,  French,  and 
German,  fall  into  two  great  classes,  admitting  of  further  divisions 
according  to  periods  and  countries.  There  is,  first,  the  Oeometricalf 
the  forms  of  which  in  the  different  countries  differ  less  from  each 
other  than  the  later  forms  do.  There  are,  secondly,  all  those  forms 
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in  whloh  the  mullions  are  continaed  in  the  tracery,  whether  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  which  have  ben  gronped  together  under 
the  common  head  of  Continuous.  This  will  take  in  both  the 
Flowing  and  Perpendicular  forms  in  England,  as  also  the  Flamboyant 
of  France,  and  the  contemporary  late  Gothic  of  Germany,  forms 
which  differ  far  more  widely  from  one  another  than  the  various 
forms  of  Geometrical,  but  which  agree  in  carrying  on  the  mulUon 
into  the  tracery.  And  in  England  the  Perpendicular  line  came  in 
BO  very  early  that  its  first  examples  are  actually  contemporary,  not 
only  with  Flowing  but  with  Geometrical  forms.  In  all  times  of 
transition  earlier  and  later  forms  cannot  fail  to  be  used  side  by 
side,  and  the  details  which  accompany  the  purely  Geometrical  and 
the  purely  Flowing  tracery  differ  less  from  each  other  than  each 
does  from  the  details  used  immediately  before  and  after  it.  Hence 
the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  forms  have  often  been,  with  some 
degree  of  practical  convenience,  grouped  together  under  the  some- 
what unmeaning  name  of  Decorated,  But  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  when  the  simple  Lancet  windows  went  out  of  use 
till  confirmed  Perpendicular  became  dominant,  detail  was  ever  chan- 
ging in  the  direction  of  the  later  type  of  Gothic.  The  sections  of 
mouldings  and  of  clustered  pillars  became  less  and  less  bold ;  so 
does  foliage,  though  it  now  more  commonly,  as  conspicuously  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Southwell,  directly  copies  natural  forms. 
Ornamental  arcades  with  distinct  shafts  gradually  sink  into  mere 
panelling;  the  triforium  gets  smaller  and  smaller;  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  carry  lines  straight  upwards.  The 
naves  of  York  and  Exeter  have  much  in  common ;  but  Exeter,  both 
in  proportion  and  detail,  keeps  on  a  good  deal  of  earlier  feeling, 
while  York  is  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  what  was  coming. 
Exeter  is  very  English ;  York  has  more  in  common  with  some  of  the 
great  French  churches.  But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  all  is 
the  work  of  this  date  at  Ely.  The  proportions  impressed  on  the 
building  by  the  Norman  architects,  as  they  influenced  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  influenced  that  of  the  fourteenth  also.  There 
is  a  triforium  on  a  scale  such  as  no  architect  of  the  time  would  have 
designed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself ;  but  the  details  are  very 
far  advanced ,  and  have  altogether  lost  the  boldness  of  the  earlier 
work  to  which  the  fourteenth  century  reconstruction  is  adapted.  At 
Beverley  again  the  nave  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  many  things 
adapted  to  the  choir  of  the  thirteenth. 

In  the  matter  of  towers,  some  of  the  very  grandest  in  England 
belong  to  this  time.  Several  of  the  great  central  towers  were  now 
carried  up,  as  at  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Wells,  iand  above  all  Lincoln, 
where  the  western  towers  were  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  Sa.li8bury  alone  had  a  stone  spire ;  but  that  at  Hereford,  and 
all  three  at  Lincoln,  once  had  spires  of  wood  covered  with  lead. 
Lichfield  alone,  among  English  churches,  had  three  stone  spires. 
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At  £ly  something  different  from  %  tower  and  quite  uniqne  in  £&g* 
land  arose.  The  central  tower,  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  single  western  tower,  fell,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
vast  octagonal  lantern,  not  exactly  a  tower,  not  exactly  a  cupola, 
but  coming  nearer  to  a  domical  effect  than  anything  else  in  the 
Gothic  arcMtecture  of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  a  style  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  found  in  the  abbey  of  Qloucester.  This  was  made 
oat  beyond  doubt  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  examination  of  that 
chorcli  in  the  year  1860.  The  distingoishing  feature  of  the  style  In 
the  matter  of  windows  is  that  the  mullions  are  continued  In  the 
tracery,  in  the  shape,  not  of  curred  but  of  right  lines.  Such  right 
lines  are  now  and  titien  found  in  earlier  tracery:  bnt  only  in- 
cidentally :  they  now  become  dominant ,  and  giye  the  character  to 
the  style.  But  the  straight  line  came  in  flrst,  not  in  windows,  but 
in  panelling ;  it  arose  out  of  a  special  need  in  the  works  carried 
on  at  Gloucester  by  Abbot  Wigmore  (1329-37);  it  is  there  fully 
dereloped  in  the  panelling,  not  quite  so  mvLch  so  in  the  window<- 
tracery.  When  this  date ,  which  is  perfectly  certain  from  docu- 
ments, was  ilrst  ascertained  by  Professor  Willis,  it  showed  that  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  used  many  years  before  the  date  commonly 
giyen  to  its  beginning;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  local  style  at  Gloucester,  used  there  both 
in  the  abbey  and  in  other  buildings,  but  making  no  way  elsewhere. 
Its  general  preyalence  began  when  it  was  taken  up  at  Winchester, 
first  by  Bishop  William  of  Edington  (before  1366)  and  then  by  his 
successor  William  of  Tykeham  (1394-1404).  In  Edington's  work 
the  style  still  keeps  some  slight  trace  of  the  earlier  style ;  that  of 
Wykekam  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  set  the  fashion  throughout 
the  country.  Other  work  of  his  is  to  be  seen  in  his  two  colleges  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  his  chapel  and  hall  at  New  College 
became  models  for  others.  In  tracing  out  the  growth  of  this  style 
we  can  again,  just  as  we  could  in  the  Norman  time,  mark  the  per- 
sonal action  of  particular  men,  which  we  have  been  less  able  to 
do  in  the  intermediate  styles. 

The  English  Perpendicular  style ,  like  the  French  Flamboyant 
which  grew  up  about  the  same  time,  was  the  latest  form  of  Gothic 
in  England,  that  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
Italian  forms  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  and  the  later 
examples  differ  a  good  deal,  but  the  main  principles  of  the  style 
remain  the  same  throughout,,  and  the  difference  between  early 
and  late  Perpendicular  is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  plain  Gorman  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
enriched  Norman  of  Henry  the  Second^s  reign.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  style  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  vertical  line  in  every 
thing,  a  prominence  which  is  often  made  yet  more  thorough  by  the 
presence  of  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines.    This  comes  out  in 
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panelling  and  window- tracery ;  the  windows  reach  a  vast  dze,  as 
the  great  windows  at  Winchester,  Bath,  Beverley,  York,  and  ahove 
all  Gloncester.  There  is  not  so  much  scope  for  transitional  forms 
between  the  Flowing  and  the  Perpendicular  lines  as  there  was  be- 
tween the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing;  still  examples  are  not 
wanting;  windows  in  which  curved  and  straight  lines  are  inter- 
mingled are  seeiij  as  has  been  said,  in  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
at  Gloucester  and  also  at  York.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  Continuous 
style  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  the  successive  works 
at  York:  the  nave  (1291-1329),  the  presbytery  (1861-70),  and  the 
choir  (1380-1400). 

In  the  style  which' now  came  in,  mouldings  lose  still  more  of 
their  depth ;  capitals  are  less  commonly  floriated,  and  with  less  of 
depth  when  they  are ;  ornamental  arcades  altogether  give  way  to 
panellings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  buildings  become  more 
loaded  with  ornament  Of  various  kinds  than  ever.  But  it  is  rather 
ornament  added  to  the  constructive  features  than  the  constructive 
features  themselves  brought  into  ornamental  shapes.  It  is  other- 
wise however  with  one  very  Important  feature  which  now  for  the 
first  time  puts  on  its  full  importance.  This  is  that  specially  English 
feature,  the  wooden  roof.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  substitute  for  a 
vault,  but  a  form  of  equal  dignity  which  is  often  chosen  by  pre- 
ference. It  puts  on  various  shapes.  There  are  the  grand  hammer- 
beam  roofs  of  East-Anglia,  which  after  all  seem  better  suited  to  halls 
than  churches;  there  are  the  roofs  which  In  a  large  district  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  are  used  in  churches,  but  which  in  the  West  of 
England  are  used  only  in  halls,  a  variety  which  uses  a  vast  deal  of 
wood  with  trefoils  and  other  flgures  cut  in  the  solid.  Then  there 
are  the  characteristic  coved  or  cradle  roofs  of  the  West  of  England, 
which  modern  architects  are  commonly  bent  on  destroying.  And 
lastly  there  is  the  low-pitched  tie-beam  roof,  which  is  common  every- 
where, except  perhaps  in  East-Anglia.  This  last  form  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  the  style  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  prominence  given  to  the  horizontal  line  in  contrast  with 
the  vertical.  This  tendency,  it  should  be  remembered,  came  in 
before  Perpendicular  tracery  was  at  all  dominant  in  the  windows ;  it 
begins  while  the  Flowing  forms  of  tracery  are  still  in  use,  sometimes 
even  earlier.  The  roofs  and  gables  became  low-pitched,  as  In  one  of 
the  classes'of  wooden  roofs  already  spoken  of ;  the  low  gable  may  be 
seen  over  the  grand  Flowing  west  window  of  York  minster.  Out- 
side, instead  of  the  high  roof,  the  parapet,  pierced  or  embattled, 
becomes  a  main  feature.  So  with  the  towers  ;  magnificent  spires 
were  still  built,  sometimes  in  Northamptonshire  keeping  to  the  so- 
called  broach  form,  but  more  usually  with  parapets,  pinnacles,  and 
flying-buttresses.  But,  as  the  spire  is  one  form  of  the  high  roof, 
the  tendency  of  the  style  is  to  leave  out  the  spire,  and  to  finish 
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the  tower  itself  with  a  parapet  and  pinnacles.  Most  commonly  the 
square  tower  Itself  is  all;  l>nt  sometimes  the  sqnare  Is  finished  with 
an  octagonal ;  sometimes  the  octagon  again  supports  a  spire.  In 
churches  again  the  arches  of  doors  and  windows  had  commonly 
been  pointed.  But  all  through  the  fourteenth  century,  eyen  wMle 
Geometrical  tracery  is  still  in  use,  other  alternatlYe  forms  come  in, 
and  become  more  usual  as  Perpendicular  advances.  A  square- 
headed  window  is  often  conyenient  in  churches,  and  constantly  so 
in  liouaes.  The  form  was  therefore  used  yery  early ,  whenever  it 
was  wanted,  as  also  was  the  segmental  arch,  most  commonly  round. 
The  squaie-lieaded  form  becomes  more  usual  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  the  segmental  gives  way  to  the  four  -  centred  arch  (ans- 
wering to  the  elliptic,  three-centred,  or  fiat-topped  arch  in  France 
and  Sicily),  which  is  used  all  through  the  style,  but  becomes  more 
common  towards  the  end. 

In  all  these  ways  the  horizontal  line  comes  in  after  a  fashion 
in  which  it  does  not  in  the  earlier  Gothic  styles.  But  the  ver- 
tical line  is  still  dominant,  all  the  more  dominant  The  great 
work  ot  the  Perpendicular  style,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, was  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  type  of  the  great  English 
parish  chnrch  as  distinguished  from  the  minster.  In  the  interior  of 
such  a  cbuxch,  if  the  wooden  roof  is  of  lower  pitch  than  of  old,  it 
is  a  substitute  for  the  vault  and  not  a  make-shift,  and  it  far  more 
commonly  rests  on  shafts  rising  from  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  truly  vertical  than  some  of  the  West  of  England  churches 
that  follow  this  type.  Even  when  the  shafts  do  not  rise  from  the 
ground,  the  tall  slender  pillars,  commonly  with  narrow  arches,  have 
an  upward  tendency  which  the  flatter  lines  of  the  roof  help  to  bring 
out  more  strongly.  The  great  Perpendicular  parish  church  has 
commonly  a  western  tower;  the  central  tower  is  ratitier  avoided, 
and  it  sometimes  gives  way  to  a  western  one ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel  becomes  less  strong,  and  is  sometimes 
made  wholly  by  wood  work ;  aisles  to  the  chancel  are  more  common 
than  before ,  and  chapels  are  often  added  beyond  the  aisles.  The 
apse  is  still  very  rare,  but  it  is  found  at  Saint  Michael's  at  Coven- 
try, and,  as  an  addition,  at  Mold  and  Wrexham  In  North  Wales. 
Vaulting  is  common  over  small  parts  of  the  building,  as  porches 
and  chapels,  but  it  is  all  but  unknown  over  a  main  body.  Ex- 
amples are  found  everywhere ;  but  there  are  two  districts,  Somer- 
set and  Bast- Anglia,  where  fine  examples  of  two  distinct  types 
are  specially  thick  on  the  ground.  The  differences  in  the  two 
types  of  roof  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  towers  also  are 
nidely  different ,  though  singularly  stately  in  both ;  in  the  East- 
Anglian  churches  both  the  towers  and  other  parts  are  greatly 
affected  by  their  material,  which  is  chiefly  flint;  cut  flint  arranged 
60  as  to  make  forms  o|  panelling  is  a  very  distinctive  feature.  They 
tre  also  distinguished  for  the  vast  number  of  small  windows  in  the 
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elerestory,  two  in  eacK  bay,  while  in  Somerset  the  large  churches 
commonly  haye  one  large  window  in  each  hay,  while  in  the  smaller 
ones  with  coyed  roofs  the  clerestory  is  often  left  out.  In  York- 
shire there  is  a  third  type  of  tower,  which  eyidently  follows  the 
western  towers  of  the  minster,  haying  a  single  large  helfry-win- 
dow,  where  in  Somerset  there  wonld  be  two  or  more.  In  Northamp- 
tonshire, rich  inspires  and  octagons,  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
square  tower  of  great  merit,  at  Titchmarsh.  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  haye  another  type  of  tower,  continued  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  Gloucester  abbey;  the 
panelling  looks  as  if  it  were  nailed  on,  which  it  neyer  does  either 
in  Somerset  or  in  East-Anglia.  Of  large  parish  churches  in  this  style 
(out  of  the  special  districts)  the  two  Uniyersity  churches  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  may  supply  good  examples  :  also  the  collegiate 
(now  cathedral)  church  of  Manchester ,  which  is  purely  parochial 
in  its  architecture ;  Falrford  in  Gloucestershire ,  which  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  without  transepts  and  which  comes  within  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and,  among  yery  small  churches ,  Whlston  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (near  Castle  Ashby,  p.  265),  from  its  extraordinary  grace 
and  its  extremely  late  date,  1534.  But  a  full  list  would  be  endless ; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick  out  a  few  examples  here  and  there. 
In  minsters  the  style  is  on  the  whole  less  happy  than  in  parish 
churches.  The  stateliest  example  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
pendicular parts  of  York ;  but  here,  though  the  feeling,  as  in  the 
earlier  naye,  is  thoroughly  Continuous,  it  is  hardly  thoroughly  Per- 
pendicular. The  shafts  of  the  clustered  pillars  haye  a  prominence 
unusual  in  the  style,  and  which  giyes  the  building  an  effect  of  its 
own.  And  another  building  which  belongs  to  this  period  by  date  can 
still  less  be  said  to  belong  to  it  by  style.  The  naye  of  Westminster 
abbey  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  near  examination 
will  show  that  the  details  are  of  that  date ;  but  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  are  utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  Perpendicular 
style ;  eyerything  is  closely  adapted  to  the  adjoining  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  And,  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  naye  of  Ely, 
where,  in  the  west  front,  the  architect  got  free  of  his  model,  he 
built  in  the  usual  fashion  of  his  own  time.  The  series  of  genuine 
Perpendicular  buildings  begins ,  as  we  haye  seen ,  at  Gloucester 
and  goes  on  at  Winchester.  The  work  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester 
keeps  all  the  massiyeness  and  solemnity  of  earlier  style ,  because 
it  is  in  truth  not  a  rebuilding  from  the  ground ,  but  the  Norman 
nave  cased  in  the  new  style.  This  should  be  compared  with  the 
eastern  parts  of  Gloucester,  where  the  Norman  work  is  not  e<ued 
but  merely  overlaid  in  the  peculiar  local  style,  and  with  the  naye 
at  Canterbury  which  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  Here  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  the  same  fault  as  in  the  Romanesque  nayes 
of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury ;  the  pier-arches  are  too  high  and 
the  olerestory  too  low ;  the  triforium  has  of  course  yanished.     The- 
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ityle  peihaps  comes  out  better  in  a  type  of  building  irhich.  has  a 
Yery  lofty  clerestory.  We  see  this  in  Sherborne  minster  and  in 
parts  of  Christchnrch  in  Hampshire.  Saint  Mary  Redcllff  at  Bris- 
tol also  comes  here,  a  parish  church ,  but  —  like  Shoreham  in 
earlier  times  —  ranking  architecturally  as  a  minster,  and  the  only 
Englisli  parish  church  which  is  yaulted  throughout.  It  is  well  to 
compare  it  with  great  churches  of  the  purely  parochial  type ,  as 
Boston,  Newark,  Saint  Michael  at  GoTontry,  and  Trinity  church  at 
Hull,  one  of  the  greatest  parish  churches  in  England,  supplying  a 
nol>le  study  of  tracery ,  and  so  far  minster-like  as  to  hare  a  cen- 
tral tower,  but  haTing  all  the  lightness  —  an  enemy  might  say 
fllmsiness  —  of  the  parochial  type,  with  the  slender  pillars  and 
wooden  roof.  Saint  Mary  Bedcliff  was  designed  for  a  central  tower, 
which  would  have  been  of  an  oblong  shape ,  the  transepts  being 
narrower  than  the  naye  and  choir,  as  at  Limoges  and  some  other 
French  churches.  This  form  was  actually  carried  out  in  Bath 
abbey  (1500-1639),  the  only  cathedral  church  altogether  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  which  it  shows  in  a  late  and  for  the  most  part  a 
poor  form.  The  mouldings  are  coarse,  and  the  four-centred  arch, 
often  Tery  useful  in  doorways,  windows ,  and  eyen  small  chapels, 
has  thrust  itself  into  the  main  pier-arches,  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
plaee.  The  tower  is  ungraceful,  and  it  was  great  peryersity  to  make 
the  belfry -windows  and  the  great  east  window  square-headed. 

The  one  good  feature  at  Bath  is  the  fan-tracery  yault  of  the 
choir,  imitated  in  modem  times  over  the  naye.  This  form  of  roof 
is  the  gpreat  contribution  of  the  Perpendicular  style  to  the  art  of 
yaulting.  It  begins  e&rly  in  the  style ,  as  in  the  cloister  at  Glou- 
cester (1351-77),  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples;  but  it  did  not 
come  into  use  oyer  large  spaces  till  much  later.  The  earlier  Per- 
pendicular yaults  forsake  the  simpler  arrangements  of  earlier  times 
and  do  not  bring  in  the  compact  magnifleence  of  the  fan-roof.  In 
the  wooden  roofs  at  York  and  in  many  stone  roofs,  the  ilbs  seem  to 
run  over  the  yault  without  much  meaning.  The  flat  pier-arches  at 
Bath  point  to  another  tendency  of  the  latest  form  of  the  style, 
where  theire  almost  seems  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  piers  and  arches.  In 
the  two  most  elaborate  examples  of  late  Perpendicular,  Saint 
George's  chapel  at  Windsor  and  Henry  the  Seyenth's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  the  arcades  are  of  yery  little  importance.  The  West- 
minster chapel  is  a  wonderful  work,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
oyercharged  with  ornament;  minute  enrichment  has  taken  the 
place  of  boldness  of  design.  The  really  grandest  building  in  late 
Perpendicular  is  the  chapel  of  King*s  College,  Oambridge.  Here 
the  windows  and  the  fan-tracery  roof  are  of  the  yery  best  kind, 
and  the  ornament  thronaghout ,  though  rich,  is  not  oyerdone.  And 
the  design  is  as  bold  and  simple  as  a  Greek  temple.  In  the  choir 
of  a  college  chapel  pier-arches  are  not  needed ;  the  type  of  chapel 
brought  in  by  WilUam  of  Wykeham  has  a  short  naye  of  two  bays 
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with  ot  course  two  arches  and  one  pillar  on  each  side.  King's 
chapel  consists  of  twelve  hays,  with  no  aichitectuial  distinction 
between  naye  and  choir.  There  are  no  aisles,  therefore  no  pier- 
arches  ;  but  there  are  chapels  between  the  buttresses,  as  in  many 
French  churches. 

These  three  famous  chapels,  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
Cambridge,  have  no  towers.  King's  could  not  haye  any  but  a 
detached  campanile,  like  Magdalen  at  Oxford.  Otherwise,  the  Per- 
pendicular style  which,  in  the  parish  churclx,  tends  to  sacrifice 
the  central  to  the  western  tower,  tends  in  the  minster  to  make 
the  central  tower  more  predominant  than  ever.  A.t  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Saint  Albans,  western  towers  were  pulled  down, 
clearly  to  give  greater  predominance  to  the  central  one;  and  this 
at  Winchester  and  Saint  Albans,  without  ever  actually  rebuilding 
(whatever  may  have  been  designed)  the  old  central  towers  in  the 
new  style.  At  Gloucester  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the 
stateliest  guise  of  the  local  style ,  and  It  set  the  fashion  to  Wor- 
cester ,  Malyem ,  and  some  smaller  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  York  the  western  towers  were  finished  in  the  new  style,  while 
the  central  tower  kept  its  Norman  massiyeness  even  with  Per- 
pendicular details.  It  was  seemingly  designed  to  carry  some 
farther  finish,  perhaps  an  imperial  crown,  Uke  those  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  The  York  tower  may  be  said 
to  be. in  some  sort  repeated  at  Beverley,  where. the  mid- tower,  was 
never  carried  up.  The  great  towers  of  Durham  and  its  dependency 
Howden  were  carried  up  with  the  finish  of  a  smaller  square  stage, 
answering  to  the  octagon  in  some  other  cases ,  which  was  itself  to 
receive  a  crown.  At  Durham,  as  at  York,  the  western  towers  were 
spared,  and  carried  up  in  the  new  style.  In  some  cases,  both  of 
larger  and  smaller  churches,  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  building 
which  already  had  a  central  tower.  So  it  was  at  Hereford  cathedral, 
Malmesbury  abbey,  Wimborne  minster  (where  the  tower  of  this 
date  is  said  to  have  succeeded  an  earlier  one)^  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  parish  churches  of  Purton  in  Wiltshire  aad  Saint 
Quthberht  at  Wells.  These  in  fact,  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
western  transept,  repeat  the  outline  of  Ely  as  It  stood  before  the 
substitution  of  the  octagon  for  the  square  central  tower.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  this  grouping  of  a  central  and  a  western  tower, 
common  in  France,  was  in  England  not  only  rare  but  hardly  ever 
destined  to  last  when  it  was  used.  In  most  cases  either  the  western 
or  the  central  tower  has  fallen,  and  it  Is  only  at  Wimborne  and 
Purton  that  this  grouping  can  now  be  studied. 

Meanwhile  domestic  architecture  was  fast  advancing.  In  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  noticed,  nearly  all  mediseval  architecture  that 
is  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  or  military  is  domestic  The  history  of 
England  gave  no  room  for  such  developments  of  municipal:  inde- 
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pendenee,  and  thereby  of  mimlclpal  vcMtectuie,  as  were  to  be 
Been  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  NetbeilandB.  There  are  some  fine 
gnild-halls  in  England,  ai  those  of  London,  York,  Exeter,  and 
GoTentry;  but  the  hall  itself  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
Iiall  of  a  palace  or  great  monastery,  and  the  whole  municipal  build- 
ing nowhere  becomes,  as  often  on  the  continent,  a  rival  to  the 
minster  and  the  castle.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  England 
is  that  country-houses,  great  and  small,  manor-houses,  parsonages, 
houses  in  Tillages  and  open  towns,  put  on  an  artistic  character 
much  sooner  than  they  did  in  lands  where  safety  could  be  had  only 
either  in  a  castle  or  in  a  walled  town.  The  French  chdteau  com- 
monly belongs  to  the  last  days  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  com- 
monly supplants  an  actual  castle.  In  England  the  simple  manor- 
house,  quite  distinct  from  the  castle,  existed  at  least  from  the 
thirteenth  century ,  and  grew  with  every  developement  of  art  up 
to  the  sixteenth.  The  mere  architectural  style  is  of  course  the 
same  in  a  house  and  in  a  church  of  the  same  date;  but  some 
features  are  more  conyenient  in  domestic  buildings ;  thus  in  houses 
the  square  -  headed  window  is  more  conyenient  than  the  pointed, 
except  in  rooms  of  special  dignity,  as  the  hall  and  chapel.  Again 
the  projecting  oriel  or  bay-window  is  a  specially  domestic  feature, 
for  which  there  is  no  place  in  a  church.  The  hall  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  medi^yal  house,  great  or  small;  at  first  it  was  almost 
the  whole  house;  gradually  the  number  of  rooms  increased;  the 
solar  opening  into  the  hall  grew  into  the  (with)  drawing-room ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dining-room,  as  distinct 
from  the  hall,  began  to  creep  in.  The  hall  is  commonly  .of  the  full 
height  and  width  of  the  house,  with  an  open  roof;  as  the  art  of 
making  such  roofs  grew,  the  old  fashion  of  building  halls  with 
pillars  and  arches  died  out.  Thus  Richard  the  Second,  in  rebuild- 
ing Westminster  hall,  the  grandest  of  the  class,  took  away  the 
arches  of  William  Rufus,  and  threw  th^  whole  into  one  body,  under 
one  yast  timber  roof.  But  sometimes  in  halls,  and  more  commonly 
in  l>ams,  the  wooden  roof  is  a  construction  independent  of  the  walls, 
and  rests  on  wooden  pillars,  as  in  the  Bishop's  hall  at  Hereford. 
The  great  oriel  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  commonly 
a  marked  feature.  The  materials  of  houses  depended  more  on  the 
district  than  those  of  churches,  for,  though  there  were  wooden 
churches,  eyen  down  to. quite  late  times,  especially  in  Essex  and 
East-Anglia,  yet  stone  was  the  usual  material.  In  houses  stone 
was  constantly  used  in  stone  districts  like  Somerset  and  North- 
hamptonshire ,  while  in  the  western  midland  counties ,  timber  or 
timber  and  brick,  j^reyailed  eyen  in  houses  of  great  size  (as  Speke 
Hall  near  Liyerpool) ,  and  in  the  eastern  counties  brick  came  into 
use  yery  early.  Examples  of  houses  of  all  kinds  become  more 
eonunon  as  we  go  on.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Gleyedon  Court  in 
Somerset  is  one  of  the  finest;  in  the  fifteenth  examples  are  yery 
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common,  and  at  the  1)eginniiig  of  the  sixteenth  English  domestic 
arcMtectnre  reaches  Its  perfection  in  buildings  like  Gowdray  in 
Sussex — unluckily  damaged  by  fire  —  and  Thornbury  castle  In  Glou- 
cestershire —  unluckily  never  finished.  Oowdray  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  actual  example  of  a  manor-house  on  a  vast  scale,  keeping 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  castle  beyond  the  gate-house.  Thorn- 
bury  is  a  mere  fragment;  but  the  oriels,  round,  and  not,  as  usual, 
polygonal,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Both  these  buildings, 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  belong  to  the  very  last  days  of 
Gothic  architecture ,  just  before  Italian  influences  came  in.  The 
work  of  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court  is  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
same  date  too  are  many  of  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  the  colleges  indeed  were  originally  built  after  the  type 
of  large  houses;  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  ground -plan 
between  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire  and  Queens*  College,  Cam- 
bridge, buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  gateways 
of  the  Cambridge  colleges  are  specially  fine ;  and  one  of  the  grand- 
est pieces  of  Perpendicular  architecture  is  the  Divinity  school  at 
Oxford,  with  its  yast  windows  and  rich  yaulted  roof.  It  is  a  build- 
ing by  itself,  having  a  design  and  proportion  of  its  own,  quite 
unlike  that  of  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 

Bams  too,  as  has  been  casually  implied,  were  at  this  time  works 
of  architecture ;  they  were  plain  but  not  rude,  exactly  suiting  their 
purpose.  The  windows  are  commonly  mere  slits ,  but  the  gables 
and  doorways  are  artistically  treated,  and  the  roofs  are  often 
wonders  of  carpentry.  Very  fine  ones  may  be  seen  at  Glastonbury, 
Wells,  Bradford-on-Ayon,  Frocester  In  Gloucestershire,  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gothic  architecture  be- 
gan in  England,  as  it  had  already  begun  in  France,  to  give  way  to 
the  REvryBD  Italian.  The  change  of  taste  began  in  the  accessory 
arts  before  it  touched  architecture  proper.  Thus,  at  Westminster  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Italian  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
while  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  of  pure  Gothic ,  though  of 
the  very  latest  type,  his  tomb  is  Italian.  So  a  new  taste  in  wood- 
work, cinque'cento  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  begins  in 
King's  College  cbapel.  The  change  of  style  In  France  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  remarkable  class  of  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  which  Saint  Eustace 
at  Paris  is  the  head;  the  general  idea,  the  proportions  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  building  are  still  strictly  Gothic,  but  the  minuter 
details  are  Italian.  In  England,  where  at  this  time  more  churches 
were  pulled  down  than  built  up ,  the  progress  of  this  age  of  tran- 
sition mainly  has  to  be  traced  in  houses.  The  general  conception 
remains  Gothic ;  indeed  no  outline  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  an  Elizabethan  house ,  with  its  great  windows  and  endless 
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gaMes.  Bnt  tlie  Gothic  detail  loses  its  parity,  and  gets  mixed  np 
with  Italiaii  features.  The  Italian  details,  however,  are  used  after 
a  Gothic  fashion;  classical  or  ^(ui- classical  columns  come  in  again ; 
but  they  are  used  jast  as  the  mediasYal  builders  used  their  win- 
dows and  hlank  arcades,  many  ranges  are  placed  one  oyer  the  other. 
The  earliest  house  of  tliis  kind  was  most  likely  Longleat,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  hut  this,  the  work  of  an  Italian  archi- 
tect ,  though  still  einque^cento  and  by  no  means  fully  developed 
RevlTed  Italian,  was  too  advanced  for  English  taste,  and  the 
struggle  of  styles  may  he  looked  on  as  going  on  quite  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  Indeed  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ,  there  is ,  specially  in  Oxford ,  what  has  been  called  After' 
Oothie,  a  distinct  return  to  purer  designs.  Thus  the  chapel  of 
Wadham  college,  huilt  by  builders  from  Somerset,  is  known  to  be 
a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  otherwise  any  one  would 
have  assigned  it  to  the  fifteenth.  The  staircase  of  Christ  Church, 
with  its  single  Central  pillar  and  fan-tracery,  a  most  bold  and  ori- 
ginal design,  is  later  still,  about  1640.  In  some  cases  the  tracery 
of  this  date  forsook  the  Perpendicular  line  and  fell  back  upon 
Flowing  forms. 

Bnt  meanwhile  the  more  strictly  Italian  taste  was  coming  in. 
Inigo  Jones  added  a  classical  portico  to  Saint  Paul's,  and  Arch- 
bishop Land  added  a  porch  with  twisted  columns  to  Saint  Mary^s 
at  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration  the  Italian  taste  decidedly  pre- 
vailedy  and  any  traces  of  the  medisval  styles  are  now  mere 
survivals.  But  in  some  districts  and  under  some  circumstances  the 
survivals  lasted  a  long  while.  Small  houses  with  very  good  outlines 
and  with  mullioned  windows  were  built  into  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury ;  in  Somerset  indeed,  perhaps  in  Northamptonshire,  the  two 
great  districts  of  domestic  architecture  in  stone,  the  survival  may 
be  said  to  have  met  the  modem  revival ;  the  mullioned  window 
never  quite  went  out  of  use,  though  it  often  put  on  very  poor  and 
meagre  forms.  But  from  the  time  when  St.  PanVs  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  in  Italian  (1675-1710)  till  the  time  when  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  rebuilt  in  Perpendicular  (1840-60),  Italian  archi- 
tecture, varied  now  and  then  by  attempts  at  reproducing  strictly 
Greek  fashions,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  received  style  in  England. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  rela- 
tions between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture  become  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  they  had  been  in  earlier  times.  Churches 
were  now  comparatively  seldom  built,  while  secular  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  became  of  more  and  more  importance.  Here 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  England  and  Italy,  to  some  extent 
between  England  and  either  Germany  or  France.  In  all  those 
conntries  there  was  a  greater  or  less  tendency ,  far  more  pre- 
valent in  Italy  than  in  the  other  two  countries,  to  build  new 
chniches  and  to  rebuild  or  recast  the  old  ones  in  the  style  which 
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had  become  fashionable.  In  England  there  is  far  less  of  this.  There 
is  nothing  in  England  answering  to  the  Jesuits*  churches  on  the 
continent,  to  great  abbeys  like  Fulda  and  Einsiedeln  wholly  rebuilt 
in  Italian,  or  to  churches  like  Wurzburg  transformed  as  far  as 
might  be  into  Italian  from  Romanesque  or  Gothic.  The  French 
fashion  of  rebuilding  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery  in 
Italian,  but  leaving  the  ancient  church,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
designs,  sometimes  not  getting  beyond  designs  but  sometimes 
more  or  less  fully  carried  out,  for  rebuilding  various  colleges  in 
Oxford  in  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  flre  caused  the  building  of  a  good  many  churches  there  in  the 
new  style.  But  on  the  whole,  there  is,  compared  with  other 
countries,  but  little  in  England  of  ecclesiastical  work  of  this  kind. 
Saint  Paul's  stands  alone  as  an  Italian  church  of  the  first  class. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  Wren,  though  he  despised  Gothic 
architecture  and  knew  nothing  of  its  details,  was  quite  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  catch  a  Gothic  outline,  as  he  showed  at  Westminster  and 
at  Warwick.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years  medisval  architecture 
was,  as  the  name  Gothic  shows,  an  object  of  fashionable  and 
literary  contempt,  as  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  by  several 
passages  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  A  few  however,  antiquaries 
or  poets,  ventured  always  to  cherish  some  admiration  for  the 
older  fashion,  and  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  as  part  of  the 
revival  of  the  romantic  taste  late  in  the  last  century.  We  do 
owe  something  to  Horace  Walpole  after  all.  The  call  for  a  number 
of  new  churches  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely 
helped  on  the  Gothic  revival.  There  was  a  very  general  belief 
that  Gothic  was  the  right  style  for  a  church,  but  not  for  any  other 
building.  This  would  have  seemed  a  strange  doctrine  to  the  archi- 
tects of  any  earlier  period,  pagan  or  Cturistian,  as  they  all  built 
their  religious  and  their  secular  buildings  in  the  same  style.  The 
earlier  attempts  at  the  revived  Gothic  were  naturally  very  bad  in 
point  of  detail,  and  still  worse  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  point  of  mere  outline  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
buildings,  specially  spires  in  the  midland  counties,  which  have 
really  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  earlier  design,  than  many  more 
recent  buildings  whose  detail  is  immeasureably  better. 

Along  with  the  practical  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture  came 
the  revival  of  its  study.  But  with  this  we  are  hardly  concerned, 
except. so  far  as  it  practically  influenced  buildings.  It  is  clear  that 
older  styles  could  not  be  revived  till  their  succession  and  the  nature 
of  their  characteristic  detail  had  been  made  out,  otherwise  details 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century  might  be  jumbled 
together.  The  first  at  all  successful  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  English  Gothic  was  made  by  George  Millers,  a  minor 
canon  of  Ely,  in  his  History  of  that  cathedral.  After  him  came 
Rickman,  whose  useful  labours  did  much  to  spread  knowledge  on 
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the  sulojeci.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  few  churches 
have  been  built  In  England  In  any  style  hut  some  form  of  Gothic, 
though  there  has  been  endless  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to 
the  form  of  Gothic  to  be  chosen.  The  style  was  slower  In  making 
its  way  Into  houses  and  other  secular  buildings.  The  building  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  In  the  latest  form  of  English  Gothic 
was  In  one  sense  the  greatest  victory  of  the  revival ;  In  another  way 
It  did  it  great  mischief.  For  faults  which  belonged  to  the  building 
Itself,  and  which  would  have  been  Just  as  keenly  felt  if  the  details 
had  been  Italian,  were  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  style  chosen. 
Since  then  we  have  had  an  Italian  Foreign  Office,  but  the  latest 
great  public  buildings  have  again  been  Gothic,  though  of  another 
form. 

The  history  of  the  Gothic  revival  can  be  nowhere  better  traced 
than  in  the  University  and  College  buildings  at  Oxford.   The  last 
Italian  building  (if  it  can  be  called  Italian)  was  the  Taylor  Build- 
ing in  1842.  Before  that  there  had  been  many  attempts  at  Gothic, 
the  most  successful  of  which  in  point  of  detail  was  the  Martyrs* 
Memorial  in  1839.  Between  1840  and  1850  it  seemed  established 
that  the  revival  was  to  start  from  the  last  days  of  English  Gothic. 
This  was  surely  a  reasonable  doctrine ;  no  one  can  wish  architec- 
ture to  remain  imitative ;  but  a  revived  art  must  start  from  some 
point,  and  the  last  period  of  good  work  in  past  times  is  surely  the 
most  natural  point  to  start  from.   From  that  it  may  develope  afresh 
in  any  direction.  But  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Raskin, 
a  new  fashion  set  in.  Everything  was  to  be  Gothic ;  only  it  must 
not  be  any  form  of  English  Gothic.   We  were  to  go  to  Venice  and 
Verona  for  details  which  suited  Venice  and  Verona,  but  which  did 
not  suit  England ;  we  were  not  to  learn  anything  from  Cowdray, 
Thombury,  or  Wells.  Lastly  there  has  come  a  stranger  fashion  still; 
of  all  the  styles  in  the  world  the  one  last  picked  out  for  imitation 
has  been  the  corrupt  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Italian  detail  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.   This  style,  if  style  it 
can  he  called,  marks  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  history  of  art; 
bat  surely,  for  a  style  to  build  in,  any  pure  style  of  any  kind 
would  be  better.   It  is  like  the  macaronic  verses ,  with  one  lino 
in  one  language  and  the  next  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
colleges,  like  Magdalen  and  New  College,  have  withstood  all  these 
strange  fashions ,  and  have  steadily  built   in   the   latest  form  of 
national  art. 

A  modern  architect  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  no  architect 
of  any  other  age  ever  was  placed.  In  all  earlier  times,  Greek, 
Roman,  Saracen,  Mediaeval,  Revived  Italian,  there  has  been  some 
one  prevalent  style  in  which  men  built  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
in  periods  of  transition  the  only  choice  lay  between  the  style  that 
was  going  oat  and  the  style  that  was  coming  in,  and  the  result  for 
a^season  commotnly  was  a  mixture  of  the  two.    But  now  there  ts 
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no  .one  acknowledged  style.  We  can  hardly  say  that  Gothic  is  now 
80  fully  acknowledged  as  it  was  a  little  time  ago,  and  as  to  the 
form  of  Gothic  there  is  still  no  agreement  at  all.  Each  architect 
practically  chooses  his  own  style.  That  is,  he  sits  down  and  con- 
siders of  what  past  age  he  shall  try  and  reproduce  the  architecture. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  altogether  new ;  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  at  any  earlier  time.  The  nineteenth  century  stands  alone 
in  haying  no  one  characteristic  style.  The  fact  is  at  least  worth 
notice  in  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  succession  of  the  characteristic 
styles  of  earlier  centuries. 


Table  of  the  Architeotural  Styles  in  England. 

} Primitive  or  Pre-Noiman  Roman- 
esque (pp.  xxxvi-xxxix)  .     .    .     Before    1066 
Korman 1066—1196 

I  Early  Bngliih  or 
Lancet 1189—1800 
Decorated  }?foTing"'*^}  •    •    •    •         1300-1377 
Perpendicular 1377—1647 

III.  RBNAI88AMOB  o?  Bbvived  ITALIAN,  induding  Jaetibean  (see 

p.  Ixi),  Oeorgian^  Palladian^  etc I&47et8eq. 

The  laat  thirty  years  or  so  of  each  period  may  be  described  as  a  time 
of  Transition  from  one  style  to  the  following.  The  EUgaMhan  or  Tudw 
style  marks  tiie  transition,  from  Gothic  to  Benaiasanee. 

Qlosiary  of  Architeotural  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


Abctcut^  the  tablet  or  slab  above 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

Aisle^  the  side-building  of  a  church 
(or  hall),  attached  to  the  main 
body,  commonly  at  a  lower  height. 

Apse,  the  circular  or  polygonal  end- 
ing of  a  church  or  its  main  body, 
commonly  of  the  E.  limb,  in  Ger- 
many often  at  both  ends. 

Arcade,  a  series  of  arches  supported 
by  piers  or  columns,  either  open 
or  backed  by  masonry. 

Archet  may  be  Round  (semicircular, 
etc.)  or  Pointed  (Lancet,  etc.).  A 
Stilted  Arch  is  one  in  which  the 
curve  begins  above  the  impost 
(q.  v.).  The  Four-Centred  or  Tudor 
Arch  is  a  depressed  form,  in  which 
the  curves  must  be  referred  to  four 
different  centres.  A  Containing  Areh 
is  the  outer  arch  of  a  window, 
enclosing  the  smaller  arches  at  the 
top  of  the  lights  (q.  v.).  Segmental 
Areh,  one  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle. 

Architrave,  the  lowest  member  of  the 
entablature,  resting  on  the  abacus 
(fee  above)  and  connecting  one' 
column  with  another. 

Aihlar,  hewn  or  squared  stone  used 
in  bonding. 


BaiUyy  court-yard  of  a  castle. 

Bayy  the  part  of  the  building  be- 
tween two  pillars  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  any  similar  individual 
of  a  series  of  repetitions. 

Bay-window,  a  projecting  window 
of  any  shape,  built  up  from  the 
ground,  often  called  Bow^toindoit. 

Bote,  a  mass  of  carving  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  a  vault,  etc. 

Broach  Spire,  a  spire  springing  from 
a  tower  without  the  intervention 
of  a  parapet  or  other  architectural 
feature  to  mark  the  transition. 

Buttrees,  an  external  support  to  the 
wall  of  a  building ;  F^ing ButtrMS, 
one  supporting  an  upper  wall  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  arch 
above  a  lower  part  of  the  building 
(as  the  aisle  of  a  chulrch). 

Campanile,  bell  tower  (Ital.}. 

Cathfidral  Church,  a  church  contain- 
ing the  cathedra  or  seat  of  a  bis- 
hop. A  Conventual  Church  is  a 
church  served  by  monks  or  regular 
clergy^  a  Collegiate  Church  is  one 
served  by  a  body  of  eanons  or 
other  secolar  elergy.  A  Wmter  ia 
a  great  church,  eommonly  cath»- 
dr^,  conventual,  or  collegiate. 

Chancelt  the  same  «8  Ghoir,  (q.  t.>« 
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ChamtiTfy  a  small  chapel  over  or  near 

the  toinl)  of  the  founder,  used  for 

the  chanting  of  masses  for  his  sool. 

CMpter-ftoiMS,  the  plaee  of  meeting 

of  a  chapter  or  monastery. 
Chevroi^  zigzag  moulding   or  orna- 
mentation. 
Choir^  the  part  of  a  church  set  apart 
for  the  cle^y  and  other  officials, 
commonly    the   E.  part,    but   in 
Germany  often  at  both  ends. 
Clerutory^  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
stages  of  a  great  church,  standing 
dear  above  the  aisles. 
Cloister  J  a  covered  court  in  a  mon- 
astery or  college,  commonly  attach- 
ed to  the  church. 
Colunm^  tiie  support  of  an  arch  or 
entablature,  keeping  somewhat  of 
classical  style  and  proportion. 
Ci^r&sl,  an  ornamented  projection  or 

bracket  supporting  a  wcdght. 
Cornice,  the  highest  member  of  the 

entablature. 
Crocket,  a  conventional  tuft  of  foliage 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  ga- 
bles, etc. 
Crypt,  a  vault  beneath  a  building, 

wholly  or  partly  under  ground. 
IHeg)er,  a  uniform  ornamental  pattern 

covering  a  flat  surface. 
J)ormer-tHndo»,  a  window  rising  from 
a  sloping  roof  and  covered  by  a 
small  gable. 
Dormitory,   the  sleeping-place  of  a 

monastery. 
EntdbkUure,  the  horisontal  mass  sup- 
IK>rted   by  the  columns  in  Ghreek 
architecture,   divided   into  Archi- 
trave, Frieze,  and  Cornice  (q.  v.). 
Fksmbotfont  Style,  the  late-Gothic  style 
of  France,  so  called  from  the  flame- 
Uke  form  of  its  tracery,  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  England. 
frieze,  the  ndddle  member  of  the 
entablature,   often   enriched  with 
sculpture. 
Calilee,    a   porch  or  chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  a  church;  see  foot-note 
at  p.  453. 
ffargoyle,  a  projecting  carved  waters 
spout,   usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grotesque  animal. 
Oroin,  the  curve  or  edge  formed  by 

the  intersection  of  two  vaults. 
Ba^-4fynbered  or  Timbered  Buildings, 
buildings  consisting  of  wooden 
beams  and  posts,  with  the  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  up  with  plas- 
ter, elay,  or  brick-work. 
SammW'heam,  a  large  projecting 
beam  uaed  to  support  the  rafters 
of  a  roof  in  place  of  a  tie-beam. 


Serring-^one  Work,  masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead 
of  flat. 

Impost,  the  point  where  the  arch 
rises  from  its  piers. 

Jtsmb,  the  side  of  a  door,  window, 
or  archway. 

Lady  Cheg^el,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lieh  Qate,  a  covered  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  a  churchyard,  through 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
carried  (A.  8.  lie,  a  corpse). 

lAeme-ribs^  the  smaller  intermediate 
ribs  in  a  vault,  not  rising  from 
the  impost. 

Light,  a  window- opening,  compart- 
ment of  a  window. 

Moulding,  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  the  varieties  of  outline  or  eon- 
tour  given  to  the  angles  of  the 
various  subordinate  parts  and  fea- 
tures of  buildings,  whether  pro- 
jections or  cavities,  such  as  cor- 
nices, capitals,  bases,  etc.  (Parker). 

Mullion,  an  uprieht  bar  of  stone  di- 
viding a  window  into  comparts 
ments  (lights). 

Nave,  tiie  main  body  of  a  church, 
occupied  by  the  general  congre- 
gation. 

Ogee,  a  curved  line  or  moulding  partly 
concave  and  partly  convex  (adjec. 
Ogival), 

Oriel,  a  window  like  a  bay-window, 
but  supported  by  corbels  and  not 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Panelling  y  ornamentation  of  a  flat 
surface  by  recessed  compartments. 

Pargeted,  adorned  with  plaster  orna- 
mentation. 

Pier,  the  support  of  an  arch,  whether 
taking  the  form  of  a  column  or 
not. 

Presbytery,  the  part  of  a  church  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Refectory,  the  dining-hall  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

Beredos,  the  screen  at  the  back  of 
an  altar. 

Ribs,  the  raised  bars  of  masonry  mark- 
ing the  joints  or  intersections  of 
a  vault. 

Rusticated  Masonry,  masonry  marked 
by  deeply  grooved  joints  round 
each  stone,  the  faces  of  the  stones 
being  generally  left  rough. 

Sedilia,  the  seats  for  the  officiating 
clergy  on  the  8.  side  of  the  choir, 
near  the  altar. 

Solar,  upper  room  or  loft,  withdra 
ing  room. 
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Spandrel^  tlie  space  (asnally  trian- 
gular) between  the  span  or  curve 
of  an   arch   and   the  right  angle 

r  enclosing  it. 

Splay,  the  embrasure,  or  sloping  side 
of  a  window-opening. 

Tie-iettm,  a  transverse  beam  holding 
together  the  sides  of  a  roof  or  wall. 

Trctceiy,  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
heads  of  windows,  etc.,  formed  by 
the  crossing  or  interweaving  of  bars 
of  stone.  Plate  Tracery ,  the  sim- 
plest form,  consists,  as  it  were,  of 
openings  punched  or  pierced  in  a 
stone  surface.  In  Oeometrieal  Tra- 
cery the  forms  are  those  of  regular 
geometrical  figures,  while  in  tile 
later  Flowing  Tracery  great  irregu- 
larity of  outline  prevails. 

Traneept,  the  cro0S-limb  of  a  ehureh 
(or  bam). 


Triforium  Cthoroughfare*),  the  second 
stage  or  story  of  a  church,  between 
the  nave-arcade  and  the  clerestory 
(q.  v.).  In  its  fully  developed  form 
a  passage  runs  round  it. 

Vault  i  Vaultinffj  the  arched  ceiling 
of  a  building,  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  form 
of  vault  over  a  rectangular  area 
is  the  Oylindrieali  BarreL  or  Wag- 
gon Vaultj  which  springs  from  two 
parallel  walls.  Oroined  Vaulting 
Is  formed  by  the  Intersection  of 
vaults  crossing  each  other  at  rieht 
angles,  ^an  IVacsryraii/^lfi^,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  JSnglish 
Perp.  architecture,  is  a  form  in 
which  all  the  ribs  have  the  same 
curve  and  produce  an  effect  some- 
what resembling  the  sticks  of  a 
fan. 


Aneient  Honnmenta 

by 
Oeneral  Pitt  BiverSj  late  Goyemment  Inspectoi  of  Ancient 

MonumentB. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882  is  purely  permissive.  It  enables 
the  owners  of  pre-historic  and  other  ancient  monuments,  who  desire  to 
do  so,  to  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of  H.  M.  Commissioners  of 
Works,  after  which  it  becomes  iUegal  to  destroy  them.  They  continue  to 
be  the  property  of  their  owners,  as  before,  but  subjeet  to  their  being  pre- 
served as  National  Monuments,  and  these  provisions  are  binding  on  future 
owners.  The  fact  of  a  monument  being  under  the  Act  is  consequently  no 
criterion  of  its  historic  value;  it  merely  represents  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  owner.  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant are  not  included,  whilst  those  that  are  under  the  Aet,  amounting  to 
some  W  in  all,  are  not  in  all  cases  those  which  would  have  been  selected 
as  the  best  examples.  They  afford,  however,  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  following  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
principal  Ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  the  letter  (I)  is  appended 
to  those  which  are  included  under  the  Act. 

Stone  Circlet  and  Collectiont  0/ Standing  Stones.  The  majority  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral,  but  their  uses  probably  varied  in  different 
loci^ities.  Amongst  these,  Stonehenge  (p.  104)  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  date 
has  never  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  It,  until  the  ground  around  has  been  carefully  excavated  and  exam- 
ined. It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  elements,  and  is  liable  to  further  In- 
jury from  the  same  cause.  Amongst  other  monuments  of  the  same  class,  the 
most  important  are :  The  Bing  of  Brogar,  in  the  Orkneys,  16  M.  from  Kirk- 
wall (p.  o70) ;  Callemlsh  (I),  in  ^e  Island  of  Lewis,  16  M.  from  Stomoway  ^ 
the  Stone  Circle  on  Castle  Sigg  (I),  near  Keswick,  Cumberland;  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters  (p.  406) ;  the  Rollrieh  or  Sollright  Stones  (I;  p.  197)*, 
and  the  Circle  at  Stftnton  Drew  (I;  p.  137).  —  Cromlecht.  These  eonsist 
of  upright  stones,  surmounted  by  one  or  more  cap-stones ,  and  they  have 
generally  formed  chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  covered  by  long 
or  round  mounds,  which  have  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  chambers  bare. 
They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Stone  Age.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned:  Kits  Coty  House  (It  p. 84) ;  Plas  Kewydd,  In  Anglesey 
(p.  906)*,  and  the  Pentre  Evan  (I)  in  JPembrokeshire.  — 2CAam6er«df  Tvmuli, 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  burial  places  of  the  Stone  Age  folk  at 
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Stemey  I4tUelen  (I),  B«»r  W«llow,  8oa«T8«t8Mr«,  5  M.  from  B»th|  tti« 
TuBidii*  at  Ul«7  (1),  6  M.  to  th«  K.W.  of  Sttovd,  01oiiMitor8hiro«  «id 
tlie  Ghftmbered  Mould  at  lUoshowo.  Long  B«nrow0,  of  tho  aamo  po- 
rlod,  but  wiihovt  oliambers,  aro  to  be  Men  In  varioiu  parta  of  Oteat 
BvitaiB.  —  Sommd  Banrmgt,  The  graves  of  tbe  Bronse  Age  people  are  io 
be  seen  tpread  orer  the  gneter  part  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  best^ 
inelading  the  8o-ealled  jMvI  Barrows  j  Bell  Bmrrawt^  and  Bite  BarrcwSy 
are  to  be  seen  on  Salisbury  Plain,  near  Stonehenm,  or  on  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Blandford,  near  Woodyates,  about  13  U.  from  Salisbury.  — 
British  Cmi^,  These  nsnally  oeenpy  eommondlDg  positions,  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  eud  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  bulks  and  dittos.  They 
were  probably  need  as  plaees  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
Burrouuding  them,  when  attacked  by  neighbouring  tribes ,  and  many  are 
known  to  have  oeen  subsequently  occupied  in  Boman  times.  Maiden 
Castle  (p.  100)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  these  stnetures. 
The  entrance  to  the  main  entrenchment  is  coTered  by  a  series  of  earth- 
works, resembling  the  Bsmi-Limes  of  a  modem  fortification.  Old  Sarum 
(SorUodnnum  $  p.  104)  was  probably  originally  a  British  Camp ,  though 
much  altered  in  Saxon  and  l^orman  times.  From  its  historical  associations 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  this  class  in  the  country. 
Cadbuxy  Camp  (p.  127) ;  Worleslmry,  on  the  hill  aboTO  Weston-super-Mare 
(p.  1S2);  Cimbury  (p.  64);  Barbnry  Castle,  between  Swindon  and  Marl- 
borough ;  and  the  Black  and  White  Catherthuns  (I),  5  M.  from  Brechin, 
Forfiurshire,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  interesting.  — 
Plaees  of  WersMp  and  Assemblf.  These  diffisr  from  the  Camps  in  haTing 
their  dltohes  inside  of  the  ramparts,  instead  of  outside,  or  in  having  banks 
without  ditches.  The  most  important,  on  account  of  its  great  alee,  is  un- 
doubtedly Arebury  (p.  86).  This  has  a  circle  of  large  stones  within  the 
ditch,  and  other  smsJler  circles  of  stones  formerly  exuted  in  the  interior, 
whieh  are  now  partly  destroyed.  Arbor  Low  (I)  o.  400)  is  another  struc- 
ture of  the  same  character,  having  a  circle  of  82  stones  in  the  interior, 
all  at  which  have  fkllent  the  Circle  on  Byam  Moor  (I;  p.  S96)  is  a 
smaller  example  of  the  same  class {  Arthur*s  Bound  Table,  near  Penrith, 
has  a  beak  and  ditch,  but  no  stone  oirelet  Mayborough,  dose  to  it,  has  a 
bank  constructed  ofearried  stone;  the  Circles  at  Thomborough,  nearTan- 
ileldj  Yorkshire ,  are  of  the  same  class ;  the  Circle  at  Knowlton ,  7  M.  to 
the  M.  of  Wimbome,  completes  the  list  of  these  structures.  The  latter, 
though  of  small  relief  and  little  known,  >is  interesting  from  having  an 
early  Morman  church  in  the  centre,  which  in  all  probability  replaced 
some  esfflier  pagan  place  of  worship.  —  Bpkes  and  CenUnatms  Bntreneh- 
wkemts.  The  Wall  of  Antoninus,  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Firth  of 
Clyde,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  most  northern  boundary  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  is  a  monument  of  interest,  not  only  to  Scotsmen,  but  to  the 
whole  eiviliaed  worid.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  well-preserved  portion  near  Falkirk.  The  Boman  Wall  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Newcastle  is  comparatively  well-preserved.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  several  Camps,  along  the  line,  is  that  at  Chesters 
(Cilnmum),  near  Hexham.  Traces  of  tne  great  entrenchment  called  Wans- 
dyke,  having  its  ditch  to  the  K.,  may  be  seen  in  several  places,  run- 
ning from  the  Severn  on  the  W.,  to  Savemake  Forest  on  the  E.  The  best 
positioB  for  seeing  this  dyke  is  at  Shepherd*s  Shore,  4  M.  to  the  K.  of 
Devizes.  Bokerly  Dyke.  11  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  on  the  Boman 
Bo  ad  to  Badbury  Bings,  is  an  entrenchment  of  high  relict,  4  M.  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  to  the  "S,  E.  It  is  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing lately  been  profed  to  have  been  constructed  subsequently  to  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  600  Boman  coins  having  been  found  in  the  rampart, 
dating  up  to  that  period.  It  probably  formed  part  of  the  defensive  ar- 
rangenaents  of  the  Bomanized  Britons  against  their  Saxon  invaders.  Offals 
Dyke  (p.^9),  running  from  the  Severn  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
an  d  several  dykes  in  Korfolk  and  Suffolk  may  also  be  noted.  —  AneUnt  Fliat 
Mines  ef  HU  Btsne  Age,  The  people  of  the  Stone  Age  were  in  the  habit  of 
li  nking  shafU,  SO  or  40  feet  deep,  in  chalk  districts,  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
fli  nt  suitable  for  the  construction  of  their  implements,  and  when  the  proper 
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vein  of  fiinta  was  reached,  galleries  were  driren  along  it  in  all  directions. 
The  best  example  of  these  is  to  he  seen  within  the  Camp  at  Oissbnry 
(p.  54),  near  Worthing.  Another  similar  collection  of  flint  mines  is  at 
Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk.  —  ViMfUd  Fori*.  Examples  of 
this  class  of  fortification  may  be  seen  at  the  Hill  of  Koath,  7  H.  to  the  S. 
of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire;  at  Knockfarrel,  near  Strathpeffer,  Boesshire;  at 
Graig-Phadrig,  near  InTemess  (p.  548)  \  at  Finhaven,  near  Aberlemno,  For- 
farshire; and  Bon  Mac  Uisneachan,  in  Loch  Etiye.  —  OujMnarked  Stones. 
At  Illcley  Moor,  in  Yorkshire;  at  Dmmtroddan  (I),  2  M.  from  Port  William, 
Wigtonshire ;  at  Aberfeldy,  Fortingale,  and  elsewhwe  in  Perthshire;  at 
Blackshore,  West  Kilbride,  Argyleshire.  and  many  other  places.  ->-  PicUth 
Towert.  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  class  of  structure  is  at  Mousa  (I), 
in  Shetland  (p.  571);  others  are  at  Garloway  (I),  15  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stomoway, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis;  at  Glenelg  (I),  on  the  W.  coast  of  InTemessehire; 
at  Golspie,  Sutherland  shire;  and  the  Dun  of  Domadilla,  Durness,  Suther- 
landshire.  The  most  southern  monument  of  this  class,  somewhat  en- 
larged  and  modified  in  form ,  is  Edin'^s  Hall,  near  Duns,  Berwickshire.  — 
Beulptwrtd  Stone*.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  belonginc  to  the  period  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  Many  of  them  are  elahorately  carved  with  the,  interlaced 
patterns  and  symbols  that  are  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  by 'exan&ining 
a  large  series  of  them,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Oeltic  Cross  may  be  traced 
in  their  development  from  the  Ohi-£ho  Monogram  of  the  Catacombs  at 
Home.  Of  these,  the  Pillars  at  Kirkmadrine  (I),  6  M.  to  the  8.  of  Sttamraer, 
Wigtonshire,  are  inscribed  with  the  monogram,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  monuments  of  this  class  in  Scotland.  Others  of  eany  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  ruined  Priory  at  Whithorn  in  the  same  county.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  are  the  High  Cross 
at  Buthwell  (p.  511),  remarkable  for  its  runic  inscription;  Fowlis  Wester, 
5  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Crieff;  St.  Madoes.  near  Glenoarse  Station,  7  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Perth ;  Bossie  Priory,  8  M.  to  the  K.  of  Inchture  Station,  in  Perth- 
shire; Glamis,  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Forfar,  and  Bassie,  not  far  from  it; 
three  at  Aberlemno,  6M.  to  theN.B.  of  Forfar;  a  large  number  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  M^eigle,  in  Perthshire,  collected  in  the  old  schoel^house 
there;  Dyce  and  Monymusk.  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  many  otiiers.  The 
largest  monument  of  this  class  in  Scotland  is  the  Suenos  Stone,  1  K.  to 
the  B.  of  Forres,  which  is  elaborately  carved  with  figures  on  both  sides. 
In  Wales,  monuments  of  a  similar  character  are  in  the  church  at  Llant- 
wit  Majo£(p.  305);  several  crosses  in  the  grounds  at  Margam,  Glamorgan- 
shire (p.  Tfft) ;  an  inscribed  cross,  with  a  CU-Bho  Monogram,  at  Penmachno, 
4Vs  M.  from  Bettws-y-Coed  (p.  824);  and  elsewhere.  —  Ogham  BUmet, 
Stones  with  Ogham  Inscriptions  may  be  seen  at  Haekness,  5M.  to  the 
K.  W.  of  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  at  Logic  Blphinstone, 
in  Aberdeenshire;  at  l^ewton,  in  the  l^ew  House,  near  biverurie,  Aber- 
deenshire; in  the  Museum  atoolspie,  Sutherlandshire ;  and  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh.  In  Wales,  at 
Eglwys  Gymmyn,  6  M.  from  Whitland;  at  Carreg  Fyrddyn,  near  Abergwili, 
and  in  the  churchyard  of  Llandawke,  Carmarthenshire;  at  St.  Dogmael; 
Dugoed.  near  Glydai,  and  in  Clydai  Churohprd,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Kew- 
castle-Emlyn  (p.  318);  near  Margam  (p.  20T),  and  elsewhere.  —  Eoimd 
Belfrf  Tower*.  Of  these  structures,  of  which  such  a  nnmber  are  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  Scotland  possesses  two  examples :  tix.  at  Brechin  (p.  554), 
and  Abemethy,  in  Perthshire.  Both  are  in  good  preservation.  —  Bo- 
fnano-BriiiOi  Village*.  The  two  most  interesting  villages  of  this  period 
are  those  at  Woodcuts  and  Botherly.  They  are  instructive,  on  account 
of  having  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  excavations  in  tiiem,  illustrated 
by  means  of.  a  series  of  upwards  of  80  models,  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  at  Fambam  (p.  99),  not  far  from  their  sites. 

The  above  has  no  pretension  to  being  a  complete  list  of  even  the  most 
important  pre-hlstoric  and  ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.  It  may 
however  serve  to  direct  the  traveller  to  some  of  the  most  accessible  spec- 
imens of  each  class. 


1.  London.^ 

Arrival.  Cdbi  (see  p.  3)  are  in  waiting  at  the  railway- stations  and 
landing-stagea,  and  PrivaU  Ofna^b«i€$.^  holding  6-10  persona,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  chief  stations  on  previons  application  to  the  Station  Master 
(fare  1«.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  1«.  6</.-2«. ,  minimum  charge  3-4«.). 
Those  who  arrive  by  water  have  sometimes  to  land  in  small  boats  (6<l. 
for  each  person,  3(1.  for  each  trunk).  The  watermen  with  badges  are 
alone  bound  by  the  tariff. 

Railway  Stations.  There  are  over  400  railway-stations  in  London, 
indnding  those  of  the  underground  railways  and  the  suburban  stations 
of  the  ordinary  lines.  The  following  are  the  terminal  stations  of  the 
chief  lines.  1.  Button  BtcUion^  near  Euston  Koad  and  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway  to  Rugby, 
Crewe,  Chester,  N.  Waler,  Holyhead  (for  Ireland),  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  Scotland.  —  2.  St.  Pancrat  Station^ 
Euston  Road ,  for  the  trains  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  Bedford,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  — 
3.  Rng^s  Cross  SteUion,  Euston  Road ,  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  trains 
of  the  Great  Northern  Co.  to  Peterborough,  Sheffield,  York,  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  —  4.  Mcarykbone  Station^ 
Marylebone  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Central  Railway  to  Notting" 
ham,  Leicester  Sheffield,  Lincoln,  York,  Hull,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Scotland.  —  5.  Paddington  Station^  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Western 
Bailway  to  the  West  and  South -West  of  England,  Windsor,  Oxford, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Liverpool  Street  Sta- 
tion^ for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  Cambridge,  Lincoln, 
the  Eastern  Counties,  and  local  stations.  —  7.  Broad  Street  Station ^  Skijoin- 
ing  the  last,  for  the  local  trains  of  the  North  London  Bailway.  —  8.  Victoria 
Station^  Victoria  Street,  8.W.,  a  double  station  for  the  trains  of  the  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Bailway,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Bailway,  and  various  suburban  lines.  —  9.  Charing  Cross  Station^  close  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  for  the  trains  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Bailway 
to  Tunbridge,  Canterbury,  Folkestone,  Dover,  etc.,  and  of  local  lines.  — 
10.  Cannon  Street  Station^  the  City  terminus  for  the  same  lines  as  Charing 
Cross.  —  11.  Ludgate  Hill^  12.  Holhom  Viadtict^  and  13.  St.  PauVs  (near 
Blackfriars  Bridge),  City  termini  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Bail- 
way,  and  of  local  lines.  —  14.  Fenchurch  Street  Station^  near  the  Bank, 
for  Blackwall,  Tilbury,  Gravesend,  Southend,  etc.  —  15.  Bciker  Street^ 
for  Harrow,  Uxbridge,  Rickmanswortii ,  Aylesbury,  etc.,  and  suburban 
stations.  —  16.  Waterloo  Station,  Waterloo  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  to  Reading,  Windsor,  Southampton, 
and  the  South-West  of  England.  —  17.  London  Bridge  Station,  for  the  Brigh- 
ton and  Soi^th  Coast  Bailway. 

Steamers,  Steamers  from  the  Continent  of  Europe^  Scotland,  etc.,  land 
their  passengers  at  wharves  below  London  Bridge  (lauding,  see  above), 
while  the  large  Oceanic  liners  enter  the  docks  lower  down  the  river,  the 
paasengers,  when  necessary,  being  sent  on  to  London  by  special  trains. 
American  visitors  to  England  usually  land  at  Liverpool  (p.  340)  or  South- 
ampton (p.  82).  Custom-house,  see  p.  xviii.  —  Thames  Steamboats,  see 
p.  3.  Steamers  alsoLply  in  summer  to  Margate,  Bamsgate,  Clacton-on-Sea, 
Harwich,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Ostend,  and  Boulogne. 

Hotels.  The  following  are  large  railway-hotels,  with  rooms  at  various 
rates:  ^Midland  Gbanp,  St.  Pancras  Station:  ^Hotel  Gbbat  Cbntbal, 
Harylehone  Station  (B.  from  8«.  6</.,  D.  3«.  or  5«.);  Euston,  Euston  Square; 
Gkeat  Kobthebn,  King^s  Cross;   Gbeat  Westebn,  Paddington  Station; 


f    For  a  detailed  description  of  London  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Baedeker's  SaaUfbook  /or  London  (i4th  edit.,  1905). 
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Oha&ing  Ckosb,  Charing  Cross  Station,  Strand;  Gaosvbnob,  Victoria  Sta- 
tion: HoLBOBN  Viaduct,  Holbom  Viadact  Station ;  Cannon  Stbbbt,  Gannon 
St.  Station;  Gbbat  Babtbsn,  Liverpool  St.  —  In  or  near  Gharing  Orou 
and  th€  Strand:  Hotbl  Gbcil,  B.  from  6«.,  Sayot,  B.  from  9«.  6<i.,  both  on 
•  .      the  Thames  Embankment,  overlooking  the  river;  M^bopolb,  Viotobia, 
^  vk^  Qband,  Northumberland  Avenue,  B.  from  5t.  or  6«. ;  *Mobi.bt*8,  Trafalgar 
^  Square,  B.  from  is.  Qd.\  Goldbn  Cboss,  352  Strand,  B.  6«. ;   Tavistock 

(for  gentlemen  only),  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  B.  ft  B.  7s.  6d. ; 
CovBNT  Gabdbn,  corner  of  Southampton  St.,  B.  from  Qs.  The  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames  contain  a  number  of  quiet  and 
comfortable  hotels  with  reasonable  charges :  Abundbl  ,  Tbmplb,  Arundel  St., 
Nos.  8  and  11;  TTftyrAnn  Norfolk  St. :  Loudoun,  Lay's,  Nobfolk,  Nos.  24, 
5,  and  30  Surrey  iJt. ;  AdblphI,  Jdhn  St. ;  Calbdonian,  10  Adelphi  Ter- 
race. —  In  or  near  Piccadilly:  *Albbmablb,  Bebkblbt,  Avondalb,  Bath, 
PiGCADiLLT  (building),  all  in  Piccadilly;  *0laridgb'8,  Brook  St.,  Grosvenor 
Square ;  "^Gablton,  Haymarket  and  Pall  Hall ;  Long's,  15  New  Bond  St. ; 
*Bbi8T0L,  Burlington  Gardens;  *Lihmbb''s,  George  St.,  Hanover  Square; 
^Bbown's  St  St.  Geobge's  Hotel,  Albemarle  St.  and  Dover  St. ;  Bugkland^s, 
43  Brook  St. ;  Gobubg,  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square;  Gubzon,  Gurzon  St., 
Hayfair.  The  following  are  all  in  Jermyn  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Piccadilly :  Wa- 
TBBLOo  (85),  B.  from  St.  Qd. ;  Cavendish  (81),  Bbitish  (82),  Bbunswige  (52), 
Cox's  (65),  Moble's  (102),  five  comfortable  houses  for  single  gentlemen, 
*Pbinobs'  (36).  The  accommodation  at  these  West  End  hotels  is  generally 
good  and  the  terms  high  (B.  6-lOs.,  D.  5-10^.).  —  In  or  near  Westminster: 
Wbsthinsteb  Palace,  Victoria  St.,  opposite  Westminster  Abbey,  B.  from 
Ss.  6d. ;  *Wind80b,  Victoria  St.,  B.  from  4s.  6(1.;  Buckingham  Pai.acb, 
Buckingham  Palace  Gate,  B.  from  6s.  6d.;  St.  Ebkin's  Hotbl,  Gaxton  St., 
B.  from  bt.  —  In  Kensington  and  Neighbourhood:  Htde  Pabk  Hotel,  Albert 
Gate;  Hans  Gbbscbnt  Hotel,  Hans  Crescent,  Sloane  St.,  B.  from  6«. ; 
Albxandba,  16-21  St.  George'^s  Place ,  Hyde  Park  Comer ;  South  ELensing- 
TON  Hotel,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  B.  from  bt.\  *Botal  Palace,  Kensing- 
ton High  St.,  B.  from  4«.  6ef.;  ihfebial  Pbivatb  Hotbl,  121  Queen's 
Gate ;  *Bailbt's,  opposite  Gloucester  Road  Station,  B.  from  4«.  6i. ;  *Nob- 
Bis's,  48-53  Bussell  Boad,  quiet,  B.  from  3«.  6d.  —  Between  Oxford  Bt,  and 
RegenCs  Park:  *Langham,  Portland  Place,  B.  from  is.  6d. ;  Habshall 
Thompson's,  28  Cavendish  Square;  Fobd's,  14  Manchester  St.,  B.  from 
5«.,  well  spoken  of.  —  In  Bloomsbury  and  Neighbourhood:  *HdTEL  Bussell, 
Bussell  Square,  B.  from  is.  6<{.,  D.  5s.;  Fibst  Avenue,  Inns  of  Goubt, 
two  large  hotels  in  High  Holbom;  Bedfobd,  93  Sqiithampton  Bow,  B.  from 
2s.  6<l. ;  WoBUBN  HousE,  12  Upper  Wobum  Place,  jtens.  5<.-8<.  6d. ;  Hobsb- 
SHOB,  Bbdfobd  Hbad,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  Nos.  264,  235,  both  com- 
mercial. —  In  the  City:  *De  Ebtseb's  Botal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Blackfriars,  12s.  6d.-!l£)«.  per  day;  Metbopolitan,  South  Place,  Hoorgate 
St. ;  Klein's,  Setd's  ,  Nos.  38  and  39  Finsbury  Square,  both  well  spoken 
of;  Cooeeb's,  Allison's,  Charterhouse  Square,  Nos.  18  and  13;  i^sB- 
ton^s,  Pbele's,  Nos.  162  and  177  Fleet  St. ;  Salisbubt,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  St.  — To  the  S.  of  the  Thames:  Bbidgb  Housb,  4 Borough  High  St., 
B.  from  4s.  Qd. ;  Tobk,  comer  of  Waterloo  Boad  and  York  Boad  i  Watbb- 
Loo,  3-16  York  Boad.  —  Temperance  Hotels.  In  the  West  End :  ^Wbst 
Centbal,  75  Southampton  Bow.  B.  from  2s.  3el. ;  Philp's  Cookbubn  Hotel, 
9  Endsleigh  Gardens ;  Mann's.  48  Torrington  Square,  largely  patronized  by 
vegetarians;  Shiblbt's,  37  Queen  Square;  Suttib's,  2i  Bedford  Place; 
^Buckingham,  28  Buckingham  St.,  B.  from  4s.  Qd. ;  *King8lbt,  Hart  St., 
Bloomsbury  Square;  *Thaokbbat,  Great  Bussell  St.,  B.  from  8s.  In  the 
City :  Dbvonshibb  Housb,  12  Bishopsgate  Without,  B.  from  3s.  6(i. ;  Wild's, 
3i-40  Ludgate  Hill ;  Tbmpbbancb  Hotbl,  42  Wood  St.,  Cheapside,  B.  from 
2s.  (for  gentlemen  only). 

Boarding  Houses  and  Pbivatb  Lodgings  are  generally  easily  obtain- 
able in  London,  through  application  to  a  respectable  house-agent  or  by  ad- 
vertisement. The  dearest  and  best  are  in  the  West  End :  e,ff,  in  the  streets 
leading  out  of  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  St.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
Museum  is  a  convenient  quarter  for  boarding  and  lodging  houses  at  more 
moderate  prices  (B.  from  lOi.,  B.  with  board  from  dOt.  a  week). 
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Rastanraate.  At  ths  West  Ehd.  Bestauranta  of  the  *S6M  (keU  and 
*8avcf  Hotel  (see  p.  2),  ^PHnceM"  .Rgrtaiiranf^Piccadllly.  *(kirUtm  Hota  (p.  2), 
•Berkeleif  Hota  (p.  2),  *Ckinage^  jiom  (p.  9),  all  yilgh-ela«8  eatablishmenta 
with  charges  to  correapond  i  tablea-d^hote  of  the  Victoria^  MUropoUy  Qrandy 
Ru9*eU<t  and  Midland  Grand  HotOt  (aee  pp.  1, 2)  ^  ECUl  Greal  Central^  see  p.  1 ; 
Oriieritm^  PiccadiUfy  Trocadg^o  (D.  from  5t.,  wine  table-d'hote  from  3«.  6(2.), 
all  in  Piccadilly  Circlla;  ^Bvrlinffton^  *  Verrey,  Ortmdj  Cqfi  Royal,  Nos.  169, 
239^  68  BeeantSt.;  2M$m  Jnlesy  85  Jermjn  St.,  D.  5t.  6(1.,  7«.  6<i.;  *Xfi*n, 
2t  Hanover  St.;  •Frateati,  26  Oxford  St.  (D.  5«.)-,  J7bra««Ao«,  26A  Tottenham 
Conrt  Boad  J[D.  2».  %d,)\  HolboTn^  a  large  and  handaome  establishment;    ■/ 

l^nsirand)  VM«ly,  Aldwvch;  Eomam't,  Gc^i^ 
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^  Xt»oit,  ^cfe'/pA^,  all  in  ihe  Birand  (Nos.  399,  436,  66,  410);  ^Ktttner,  28  Church 
St.,  Soho*,  PiarffJfan.  9Haymarket;  *JHeudonnS,  ByderSt.,  St.  Jameses  (D. 
6-8*.);  Victoria  JfoiMtotw,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster;  *Faffani^  44  Qreat  Port- 
land St.    Among  cheaper  honaes  may  be  mentioned:  Hdiel  de  Provence, 

17  Leieester  Square  (D.  3«.);  H&tel  d'luaie,  62  Old  Gompton  St.  (D.  2«.  6(1.); 
•ffdtel  de  Florence^  67  Bupert  St.  (D.  8f .) ;  Villa  VUlOy  87  Gerrard  St.  (D.  2«. 
6(1.) ;  2{oc^,  16  Old  Gompton  Street  (D.  la.  6d.) ;  Popular  Cafi.  201  Piccadilly.  — 
Ih  thb  Citt.  The  CocM,  Rainbow,  ^Q?- 22>nd  15  Fleet  St. ;  Old  Cheshire  CheeHi^ 
16  Wine  Office  UOUft,  Piai'St^SaZar'frW  Xldersgate  St. ;  "i^ffhgriTt^,  M 
Old  Broad  St. ;  *AucHon  Marty  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Lothbury ;  /Zaodf'a,  Sweet- 
ing,  Ko3.  49  and  158  Gheapside;  *A'mm'«,  3  Poultry ;  Baker ^  1  Ghange  Alley ; 
^ip  A  Turtle,  129  Leadeuhall  St. ;  *London  Tavemy  63  Fenchurch  St.  ;*Cro«&y 
HaUy  33  Biahopagate  Within;  The  George,  86  Fenchurch  St.;  itr«is  Com  Ex- 
change,  58  Hark  Lane;  Throgmorton,  Throgmorton  Avenue.  —  Otsters :  Beott, 

18  Coventry  St.,  Haymarket;  Blue  Posts,  14  Bupert  St.  (American  specia- 
lties); BweeUng,  158  Gheapside;  Pimm,  3  Poultry;  *IAghtfoot,  22  Lime  St. 

Oaf^.  Qixtti,  Criterion,  KOhn,  Verrey,  Cafi  Royal,  Monieo,  FrascaH, 
Simptom,  aee  above;  *  Vienna  Cqf4,  oorner  of  Oxford  St.  and  Hart  St.,  near 
the  British  Mnaenm;  Psele,  177  Fleet  St. 

VndergTonnd  Ballways  (electric).  The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  & 
District  Railways  form  a  complete  belt  round  the  inner  part  of  London, 
while  variouB  branch-linea  diverge  to  the  outlying  suburbs.  Many  of  the 
trains  are  atill  ordinary  steam-train9.  —  The  Central  London  RaHway,  running 
from  Shepherd'a  Buah  to  the  Bank  of  England,  ia  known  as  the  ^Twopenny 
Tube'  from  its  uniform  fare  of  2d.  —  The  City  and  Souih  London  Electric 
RaOway  runs  from  Islington  (Angel  Station)  via  the  Bank  to  Glapham  Gom- 
mon,  passing  under  the  Thames  (fare  2(f.).  —  The  Waterloo  and  City  Railway 
also  paases  under  the  Thames  (fare  2d.).  The  Great  Northern  and  City  Rail- 
way  runs  from  the  Bank  to  Finsbury  Park  (fare  2d.).  —  The  Baker  Street 
and  Waterloo  Railway  was  opened  in  March,  1906. 

Thames  Steamboats  ply  every  V*  br.  from  Westminster  to  Hammersmith, 
on  the  W.,  and  to  Greetinsich  on  the  E.,  calling  at  numerous  intermediate 
piers,  chiefly  on  the  K.  bank  (fares  i-bd.). 

Oabs.  The  ^Four  Wheelers^  have  seats  for  four  persona  inaide,  and  the 
ffansoms,  or  two-wheeled  eaba,  have  aeata  for  two  persona,  though  often 
osed  by  three.  The  latter  are  the  faster  and  more  comfortable.  The  fares 
are  reckoned  by  distance,  unleaa  the  cab  ia  expreaaly  hired  by  time,  the 
rate  being  9d.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  1«. 
Bach  pera.  above  two,  Qd.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring.  Beyond  the  4-mile 
radiua  from  Gharing  ()rosa  the  fare  ia  is.  per  mile.  Per  hour  2a.  for  four- 
wheelers  and  2«.  Bd.  for  hanaoma;  each  audit.  V«  ^^-  ^*  O'  8(f.  For  each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outaide  2d,  A  rough-and-ready  means  of  calculat- 
ing fares  is  to  allow  Id.  per  minute  in  a  hansom  (less  for  four-wheelera). 

(hnnibnses  (fares  Vx^-'^d.),  many  of  them  motor-omnibuses,  traverse 
the  streets  in  all  directions  from  about  8  a.m.  till  midnight.  'Buses  keep 
to  the  /</}  in  driving  along  the  street,  and  stop  when  hailed.  To  prevent 
mistakes,  the  passenger  should  mention  his  destination  to  the  conductor 
on  entering.  —  Tramways,  in  the  outlying  districts,  fares  yt-^d. 

Ooaeihes*  During  summer  well-appointed  stage-coaches,  generally  start- 
ing from  Iforthnmberland  Avenue,  ply  to  various  places  of  interest  round 
London;  e.g.  to  Virgima  Water  (29  M.;  return- fare  18«.  6d.),  Box  Mill 
(27  H. ;  return-fare  16s.)>  Brighton  (53  H. ;  fare  15a.),  St.  Albans  (25  M. ; 
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jetnm-fare  Ifii.),  Dorifctiv  (36  M.j  1Q«.,  return  15f.)>  J^omp^on  Cpvrt  (16  U.: 
return-fare  iOt.  6d.).  Windsor  (30  M. ;  12«.  6d.),  Dorking  C26  M. }  10«.),  and 
OuHd/ord  (28  M. ;  10«.)*  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
Cook^s  Office  in  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

TlMAtres.  London  contains  about  80  west  end  theatres,  most  of  which 
&re  in  or  near  the  Strand,  and  as  many  suburban  theatres.  Opera  is  per- 
formed at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  or  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  largest 
theatre  is  Drury  Lane  Theatre^  for  spectacular  plays,  pantomimes,  etc. 
Among  the  other  leading  theatres  are  Hie  Mv^V'*^  the  Haymarket^  St. 
Jamte'e^  Savoy,  WyndJianis  Theatre^  Apollo y  Adelphi,  Oaiety,  Vaudeville^ 
RoytU  Court,  Oriteriony  Garriek,  Shafteeburyy  Lyric,  Daly'^s,  Terry'*s,  Waldorf^ 
Aldwych,  ScaiOy  Great  Queen  Btreet^  Comedy,  Avenue,  Duke  of  Fork,  New  Theatre^ 
Prince  of  Wale*^  Prineess^e,  Imperiaiy  and  Neva  Royalty. 

Xuflie  Halls.  Alhambra,  Empire,  Leicester  Square  (with  elaborate 
ballets);  Palace,  Cambridge  Circus;  Lyceum,  Strand;  Coliseum,  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  London  Pavilion,  Piccadilly  Cireus ;  Tivoli,  Strand;  Hippodrome,  Gran- 
bonm  St.;  Oxford,  14  Oxford  St.,  and  many  others.  —  Oonoerta  of  high- 
class  music  are  given  at  Queen^s  Hall;  the  Royal  Albert  Hall;  Bechstein  Hall, 
Wigmore  St. ;  JEoTAam,  Hall,  135  Bond  St. ;  Steinway  Hall,  15  Lower  Seymour 
St. ;  the  Crystal  Palace^  etc. 

Pla«ea  of  Entertainment.  St.  George's  Hall  (Maskelyne  and  Cooke), 
Langbam  Place;  Royal  Italian  Circus^  ArgjlQ  St.,  Oxford  Circus;  Olympia, 
near  the  Addison  Bead  Station,  Kensington ;  EarVs  Court  Exhibition  Grounds ; 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington ;  Mme.  TussaudU  W<vneorks,  Marylebone  Road ; 
Crytal  Palace^  Sydenham. 

Sxhibitions  of  Pictures.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly  (exhibition  of  works  of  modern  British  artists  in  summer; 
adm.  is.y.  Hew  Gallery,  121  Begent  St.  (!«.);  Royal  Socie'y  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  6a  Pall  Mall  East  (1«.);  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Wafer- 
Colours,  191Piccadmy(l#.);  Society  of  British  Artists,  6 Va  Suffolk  St.,  Pall 
Mall;  Dori  Gallery,  Soifew  Bond.  St.  (1«.);  and  numerous  smaller  galleries 
in  Bond  St.  and  Haymarket. 

American  BOnister,  Hon.  Whitelato  Reid,  123  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  (11-3); 
Consnl-Oeneral,  Robert  J.  Wynne,  12  St.  Helenas  Place,  Bishopsgate,  E.  C. 

American  Express  Company,  84  Queen  St.,  E.G.  —  The  International 
Society  of  Lady  Couriers,  4  Charing  Cro?a  (Office  of  District  Messengers), 
proYides  lady-guides  and  giyes  information  of  all  kinds  to  travellers. 


London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  -world,  lies  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  TkameSy  and  embraces  parts  of  the  four  connties  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  (cou* 
terminous  with  the  County  of  the  City  of  London)  was  4,536,063. 
The  city  has  doubled  in  size  within  the  last  half-century,  being  now 
about  14  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  8  M.  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
eoyering  122  sq.  M.  of  ground.  The  area  included  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  extending  for  a  radius  of  12-15  M.  from 
Charing  Cross,  amounts  to  690  sq.M.  and  contains  6,580,616  iuhab. 
(including  the  'City'  proper). 

The  principal  and  larger  part  of  London  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of 
tbe  Thames,  and  includes  the  City,  or  commercial  and  money-making 
quarter  on  the  E.,  and  the  fashionable  West  End,  with  the  palaces 
of  the  King  and  the  nobility  and  most  of  the  sights  frequented  by 
visitors.     The  manufacturing  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Thames,  and  also  tlie  outlying  districts  to  the  N.  and  £.  are  com- 
paratively  uninteresting  to  strangers. 

draring  CroBS,  which  is  the  official  centre  of  London,  firom 
which  the  cab-radius,  etc.,  are  measured,  and  also  practically  th< 
centre  of  the  London  of  the  sight -seer,  is  the  open  space  tc 
the  S.  of  Trafalgar  Square,  between  the  Strand  and  Whitehall, 
*TrafaIgar  Square,  one  of  the  finest  open  spaces  in  London,  con- 
tains the  Nelson  Column  and  statues  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Sit 
Chaa,  Napier^  George  IF.,  and  Qen,  Gordon.  To  the  N.E.  is  th< 
church  of  8U  Martinis  in  the  Fields^  by  Olbbs. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  stands  the  **National  6al^ 
lery,  erected  in  1832-38  and  enlarged  in  1860,  1876,  and  1887 
(adm.,  see  p.  4 ;  catalogues  is,  and  6d.).  From  the  large  numbei 
of  artists  represented,  the  collections  it  contains  are  of  the  highesi 
value  to  the  student  of  art ,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  masterpieces  oj 
the  first  rank.  The  Italian  and  Netherlandish  Schools  are  admirably 
represented,  the  French  and  Spanish  less  fully.  The  Older  British 
Masters  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  large  collection  of  TumerU 
landscapes  is  unriyalled,  but  the  English  water-colourists  are  al- 
most unrepresented.  About  1100  pictures  in  all  are  exhibited. 

Among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Qallery  are  RapTMel^t  ^Madonna  degli 
Ansidei'  (No.  1171,  E.  VI  %  bought  in  1884  for  70,000i.),  *Garvagh  Madonna' 
(744,  VI),  Vision  of  a  Knight  (213,  VI),  and  St.  Catharine  (168,  VI) , 
Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (35,  VII),  Holy  Family  (4.  VII),  'l^oli  me 
tangere'  (270,  VII),  and  Portrait  of  Ariosto  (1944,  VH);  Veronese's  Family  oi 
Darius  (294,  VII)  •,  portraits  by  Morimi  (697,  1316,  1022.  VII)  and  Morettc 
(299,  VII);  good  specimens  of  Qiov.  Bellini  (2S0,  189,  1440,  728,  VII);  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  hy  S^astian  del  Piombo  (1,  VII);  Madonna  and  Cfhild, 
ascribed  to  Leon,  da  Yinei  (1093,  X);  a  portrait  hy  Andrea  dst  Barto  (690, 1); 
Fra  Angelico^s  Christ  with  the  hanner  of  the  Resurrection  (663,  II)*,  Botti' 
cellVs  Nativity  (1034,  I) ;  a  Madonna  by  Pentgine  (288,  VI) ;  works  by  Cor- 
reffffio(23,  15,  10,  IX);  portraits  and  other  works  by  Rembrandt  (776,  672, 
243,  757, 45,  X) ;  Charles  I.,  by  Van  Dyck  (1172,  X ;  bought  for  17,500/.)  j  the! 
Idle  Servant,  by  Maas  (207,  X);  Triumph  of  Julius  Ccesar  and  the  ^Chapean 
de  Faille',  hy  Rubens  C278,  X,  and  852,  XII) ;  Peace  of  Munster,  by  Terburg 
(896,  X):  three  beautiful  little  works  hy  Jan  van  Eyck  (222,  ld6,  290,  IV); 
The  Ambassadors,  by  Holbein  (1314,  XV);  good  specimens  of  Dt  HoogM 
(834,  835,  XII),  Cuyp^  ffobbema,  Scds,  Van  der  Selst,  I,  van  Ostade^  etc. ; 
landscapes  by  Claude  Lorrain  (R.  XVI);  characteristic  examples  of  VOasquet 
and  Murillo  (R.  XIV);  numerous  works  of  Hogarfh.  Reynolds.  Gainsborough 
(XVIU),  Ckmsieible  (XXI),  and  Turner  (XXII). 

In  the  basement  are  a  collection  of  water-colours  by  Turner  (right), 
water-colour  copies  of  early  Italian  painters,  and  copies  of  Velasqusz  and 
Rembrandt  (left). 

The  **irationaI  Portrait  Gallery,  adjoining  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  the  N.E.,  contains  a  collection  of  over  1200  portraits  of  men 
and  women  eminent  in  British  history,  literature,  science,  and  art. 
In  the  earlier  room,  are  specimens  of  Van  Dyck,  Zucchtro,  More, 
Mierevelt,  Beynolds,  Kneller,  Oainsborough,  Romney,  Dobaon,  and 
others ;  in  the  modem  rooms  is  a  fine  series  of  portraits  by  O,  F,  Watts, 

From  Trafalgar  Square  Pall  Mall,  with  the  principal  Clubs, 
Marlborough  House,  and  St.  James's  Palace,  leads  to  the  S.W. 
towards  the    Green  Park.    A  little  to  the  S.  of  Pall  Mall  lies 
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St.  James's  Park^  at  the  W.  end  of  wMcli  Is  BucMnghoem  PcHaee^ 
the  official  London  residence  of  the  sovereign,  containing  a  fine 
pictore  gallery  (access  difflcolt  of  attainment). 

WHITEHAI.L,  leading  to  the  S.  from  Trafalgar  Square,  passes  * 
the  Admiralty^  the  Horse  Guards  (headquarters  of  the  military 
tathorities),  and  various  Qovemmeni  Offices  (all  to  the  right).  On 
the  other  side  are  the  new  War  Office  and  the  palace  of  *  Whitehall, 
the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  fine  Palladian  Barhqueting  Hall^  which 
now  contains  the  United  Service  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  White- 
hall is  continued  by  Parliament  Street,  leading  to  Pasliament 
SdVASE,  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Peelj  Palmersion, 
Derby,  Beaconsfield,  and  Canning,  To  the  left  rise  the  *Hou§eg  of 
ParliameiLt,  a  huge  building  in  the  richest  late-Qothic  (Tudor) 
style,  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  innumer- 
able statues,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  splen- 
dour (adm.,  see  p.  4;  adm.  to  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons  through  a  member;  the  former  open  to  the 
public  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal).  The  Victoria  Tower, 
the  largest  of  the  three  which  adorn  the  building,  is  340  ft.  high. 
—  ^WestmiiiBter  Hall,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
W.  and  forming  a  kind  of  public  entrance-hall,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster  and  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  century. 
The  fine  oaken  ceiling  is  a  masterpiece  of  timber  architecture.  To 
the  W.  of  Westminster  Hall  is  a  Statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

To  the  S.  of  Parliament  Square,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, stands  ^^Westminster  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  7th  cent.,  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1049-65),  and  dat- 
ing in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent, 
▼ith  numerous  Important  additions  and  alterations.  The  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  the 
towers  from  1722-40.  With  its  royal  burial-vaults  and  long  series 
of  monuments  to  celebrated  men,  Westminster  Abbey  may  claim 
to  be  the  British  Walhalla  or  Temple  of  Fame.  Admission,  see  p.  4. 

The  '^Interior  produces  a  very  fine  and  imposing  effect,  tbough  this  is 
somewhat  m.arred  by  the  egregionsly  bad  taste  of  many  of  the  mona- 
iients  with  which  naye,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  filled.  The  most  Inter- 
eating  monuments  are,  perhaps,  those  in  the  Poets^  Comer  (S.  transept). 
Of  the  chapels  at  the  £.  end  of  the  church  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  the  most  note- 
worthy  are  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  beautiful  Perp.  **Chap«l 
of  ffemy  VII,;  but  all  contain  interesting  tombs.  The  Cloisters  and 
Chapter  House  should  be  visited  also. 

To  the  N.  of  the  abbey  stands  St,  Margaret's  Church,  with  some 
interesting  monuments  and  stained-glass  windows.  On  the  S.  it  is 
Adjoined  by  Westminster  School,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most. im- 
portant schools  in  the  country.  The  Westminster  Column,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Abbey,  commemorates  former  pupils  killed  in  war. 

From  Westminster  Bridge  ^  which  crosses  the  Thames  here,  the  •Vic 
tosiA  Smbahkmbmt  runs  to  the  TS.,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to 
BlacUriarSf  while  the  Albsbt  Embansmxnt  extends  to  the  S.,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  to  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  former  is  embellished  with  Cleopaird's 
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Needle  (an  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt),  several  Statues^  and  pleasantly 
laid-out  gardens.  Among  the  chief  buildings  adjoining  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment are  New  Scotland  Yard  (headquarters  of  the  police),  }£oni<ngm 
House  (Dnke  of  Bnccleuch),  the  National  Liberal  Olvb,  the  Cecil  Hotel  (p.  2), 
the  SavoyHoiel  (p.  2),  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  Somerset  House  (p.  12), 
the  London  Education  Committee  Office^  the  Temple  (p.  11),  Sion  College^  the 
City  of  London  School^  and  the  Royal  Hotel  (p.  2). 

K^ear  the  N.  end  of  Vanxhall  Bridge  (see  p.  7),  is  the  large  *6allexy 
of  British  Art,  usually  known  as  the  Tate  O-aUery  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  from 
Sir  Henry  Tate  who  presented  it  to  the  nation  in  1897.  Its  contents  afford 
a  fairly  adequate  survey  of  modem  British  art  {Tate  Collection;  Chantry  Be- 
quest; Vernon  Collection;  Watts  Colleetionj  etc.). 

Yauxhall  Bridge  Eoad  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  bridge  to  Victoria 
Station,  a  few  min.  to  the  E.  of  which  rises  the  lofty  campanile  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ♦'Westminster  Cathedral  (1895-1803).  The  fine  proportions 
and  elaborate  internal  decoration  of  this  Byzantine  pile  amply  repay  a  visit. 

We  may  now  return  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  to  Piccadilly,  a  handsome  street  extending  to  the  W.  from 
the  Haymarket.  To  the  right  is  Burlington  House,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Society ,  and  several  other  learned 
bodies.  To  the  left  is  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology  (adm.,  see 
p.  4;  entr.  from  Jermyn  St.).  The  W.  half  of  Piccadilly,  skirting 
the  Qreen  Park,  contains  many  aristocratic  residences  and  clubs. 

Piccadilly  ends  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  S.E.  entrance  of  ♦Hyde 
Park,  the  most  fashionable  of  the  London  parks,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  400  acres.  The  favourite  drive  extends  along  its  S.  side 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington  Gate  and  is  thronged  with 
carriages  from  5  to  7  p.m.  in  the  season.  Parallel  to  the  drive  is 
Rotten  RoWf  the  chief  resort  of  equestrians.  The  large  piece  of 
artificial  water  is  named  the  Serpentine.  To  the  W.  Hyde  Park  is 
adjoined  by  Kensington  Gardens  ,  containing  Kensington  Palace 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  the  State  Rooms  of  which  contain  interesting 
paintings,  furniture,  panelling,  cornices,  and  reminiscences  of 
Queen  Victoria  (d.  1901). 

The  line  of  Piccadilly  is  prolonged  towards  the  W.  by  Knights- 
hridge  (with  large  cavalry  barracks)  and  Kensington  Qore,  skirting 
the  S.  side  of  Hyde  Park.  To  the  right,  within  the  park,  rises  the 
Albert  Memorial,  a  magnificent  Gothic  monument  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Opposite  is  the  Albert  Hall,  a  huge  circular 
structure  in  brick  and  terracotta,  used  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
and  accommodating  about  10,000  people.  Behind  the  Albert  HaU  is 
the  Imperial  Institute,  with  collections  illustrating  the  natural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  British  Empire  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  A  large 
part  of  the  building  is  now  occupied  by  Lor^on  University.  The 
Exhibition  Qalleries  adjoining  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
contain  the  *India  Museum  (E.  gallery),  and  the  Science  Collections 
connected  with  South  Kensington  Museum  (see  below).  Facing  the 
Institute  is  the  new  Royal  College  of  Science, 

**South  Kensington  Museum,  now  officially  styled  the  Yiotorifl 
and  Albert  Museum  (adm.  see  p.  4),  situated  at  the  corner  of  £x^ 
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hibition  Road  (leading  S.  f^om  Kensington  Gore)  and  Oromwell 

Road,  Includes  a  museum  of  ornamental  or  applied  art,  a  national 

gallery  of  British  art,  an  art-library,  and  a  royal  college  of  art. 

£xten8iye  additions  were  begun  in  1899. 

The  **Art  Oollectioii,  one  ot  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  ia 
exhibited  in  fonr  large  glass-roofed  conrttf  and  in  the  galleries  adjoining 
them.  The  Aschitectusal  Goubt  chiefly  contains  casts,  but  also  a  few 
fine  original  works.  The  South  Goubt  contains  small  works  of  art  in 
metal,  ivory,  amber,  porcelain,  etc.  The  Nobth  Godbt  is  devoted  to 
Italian  art,  comprising  numerous  original  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance. 
—  The  Pictdbb  Gaixxbt  on  the  upper  floor,  contains  an  extensive  and 
Tepresentative  'Collection  of  BriiUh  Water  Colours^  the  Sheepshanki  Collec 
tion  of  modern  British  paintings,  the  lonides  CoUecHon  of  French,  Italian, 
and  British  paintings,  the  famous  **(7artoon«  of  Raphael^  etc.  On  the  same 
floor  are  the  *  Ceramic  Gallery.,  the  *  Jones  Collection  of  French  Furniture^  a 
^ColUetion  of  Enamel*  (Prince  Gonsort  Qallery),  and  other  valuable  works 
of  art. 

To  tbe  W.  of  this  museum  is  the  ^Natural  History  Mnsenm,  a 
handsome  and  most  convenient  structure,  containing  the  extensive 
natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  N.  Hyde  Park  is  bounded  by  the  Vxbridge  Road,  the 
prolongation  of  which  to  the  E.  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 
line  of  thoroughfare  in  London.    Oxfobd  Stbsst,  the  first  of  this 
magnificent  series  of  streets,  begins  at  the  Marble  Arch,  or  N.E. 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  about  IV2M.  in  length.  The  squares 
near  its  W,  half  contain  many  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  in 
London,  while  its  E.  half  is  an  unbroken  series  of  attractive  shops. 
Among  the  chief  streets  diverging  from  it  are  Edgware  Road,  Bond 
Street  (with  fashionable  shops  and  picture-galleries),  Regent  Street 
(see  below},  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Charing  Cro88  Road  (lead- 
ing to  Charing  Gross).  In  Maneheater  Square,  to  the  N.  of  Oxford 
^t,  is  Hertford  Houae,  containing  the  *'*'Wallace  Collection,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  armour,  furniture,  porcelain, 
and  other  art-treasures,  valued  at  over  4,000,000z.     Perhaps  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  French  paintings  of  the  18-19th  cent., 
but  the  French  furniture,  the  *Annour,  and  the  pictures  of  other 
achools  are  also  important.    Oxford  Circus,  where  Oxford  St.  inter- 
lects  Begent  St.,  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  omnibus  traffic. 

Beirent  Street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  London,  containing  many 
of  the  best  shops,  extends  from  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  to  Portland 
Place,  wMch  ends  at  the  Regent's  Park.  *Begent's  Park,  470  acres  in 
extent,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  and  contidns  the  gardens  of  the 
^Zoological  Society  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  and  the  Botanical  Society  (adm.  Hon. 
^  Sat.  1#. ;  foreigners  also  on  application).  Both  park  and  street  take  their 
}*me  from  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  lY.  On  the  S.  the  park 
|3  bounded  by  Habtlebokb  Road,  with  Tusgaucf's  Waxworks  (adm.  is.\ 
Chamber  of  Horrors'  6d.  extra;  close  to  Baker  St.  station,  p.  1).  To  the 
•"•  of  Begenfs  Park  rises  Primrose  Hill,  beyond  which  lies  Hampsiead, 

From  New  Oxford  St.,  beyond  Tottenham  Court  Road  (see 
*^ove),  two  short  streets  lead  to  the  left  (N.)  to  the  ♦♦British  Mu- 
•wutt  C&dm.,  see  p.  4),  a  huge  building  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
fontaining  a  series  of  extensive  and  highly  valuable  collections. 
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Gbottkd  Floob.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  b  the  section  for  Print- 
ed Booki  and  Xanuacripts,  containing  numerous  incnnabnla,  autographs, 
and  other  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  —  The  galleries  to 
the  left  contain  the  Chreek  and  -Boman  Sculptures,  including  the  famous 
**Elgin  Mtxrhlet.  •—  Other  galleries  on  this  side  (W.)  contain  the  almost 
equally  important  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Colleotiona.  —  The  door  imme- 
diately opposite  the  main  entrance  leads  to  the  huge  circular  *Beading 
Boom,  which  is  shown  to  visitors,  on  application  to  the  official  at  the 
entrance.  The  famou.<)  British  Museum  Library^  of  which  this  forms  a  part, 
contains  about  1,900,000  volumes. 

UppBR  Flook.  The  W.  wing  contains  the  Ethnological  Department, 
the  Prehistoric  and  Xediseval  Antiquities,  the  Oeramic  Oadlery,  and  the 
Collection  of  Prints.  —  In  the  E.  wing  are  the  Vases,  Bronzes,  Terraeotta 
Works,  and  Odd  Ornaments.  —  The  N.  galleries  are  devoted  to  the  smaller 
Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phasnician  Antiquities,  including  an 
extensive  collection  of  mummies;  and  to  the  Beligious  Oollections. 

Oxford  Street  is  continued  by  Holhom,  *Holbom  Viaduct  (a 
clever  piece  of  engineering),  Newgate  8t. ,  and  Cheapside,  To  the 
right  diverges  the  Kingsway,  a  broad  new  thoroughfare  (1906)  leading 
to  the  Strand.  Farther  on  Charterhouse  Street  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Smithfleld  Markets  and  to  the  *Cliarterhonse,  an  interesting 
old  building  used  as  an  asylum  for  old  men  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  Ad- 
joining Smithfleld  are  8t  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the  *ChurclL 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  fine  Norman  interior,  recently  restored. 

In  Newgate  Street,  to  the  right,  a  new  building  for  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  old  Newgate 
Prison.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  large  buildings  of  the  Cheneral 
Post  Offtee,  the  W.  section  containing  the  telegraph-department. 

A  few  yard^to  the  S.  of  Newgate  Street  rises  *8t.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  an  imposing  classical  building  with  a  beautifully 
proportioned  dome,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1676-1710 
on  the  site  of  the  older  building  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  (1666). 

The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare  and  dark,  is  imposing  from  tbe 
beauty  and  yastness  of  its  proportions.  It  is  second  to  Westminster  Abbey 
alone  as  the  burial-place  of  eminent  men,  particularly  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  and  artists.  The  monuments  are  seldom  of  artistic  value,  but 
a  prominent  exception  is  the  monument  of  the  *Dukt  of  Wsllington^  by 
Stevens.  The  Duke  and  Lord  Nelson  are  buried  in  the  Crypt  (Bd.).  The 
visitor  may  ascend  to  the  Whispering  Gallery,  with  its  curious  acoustic 
properties,  and  to  the  Stone  Qallery  (6d.),  which  affords  an  excellent  view 
of  the  city,  and  thence  to  the  Qolden  QalUry  (is.)  and  the  Ball  (Is.). 

Cheapside,  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  (*Bow  Bells'),  is 
prolonged  by  the  Poultry^  leading  to  the  Bank,  the  space  in  front  of 
which  is  in  business-hours  the  scene  of  a  traffic  probably  unriyalled 
elsewhere.  (The  subways,  however,  make  it  easy  for  foot-passengers 
to  cross  the  street.)  The  Bank  of  England,  an  irregular  and  low 
edifice  by  Sir  John  Soane,  is  open  daily,  as  far  as  its  business- 
offices  are  concerned,  from  9  to  4.  —  The  Boyal  Ezehange,  to  the  S. 
of  the  Bank,  dating  from  1842-44  (chief  business-hour  3.30-4.30  p.m. 
on  Tues.  &  Frid.),  is  embellished  within  with  modem  historical 
paintings.  —  Opposite  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  the  Poultry,  rises 
the  Maniion  House,  or  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  ereetttd 
in  1739-52  (shown  only  by  special  permission).  —  In  Walbrook, 
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behind  the  Mansion  Honse,  is  the  chorch  of  8t,  Stephen's,  with  one 
of  Wren's  best  Interiors.  —  The  Onildhall,  or  council-hall  of  the 
City,  to  the  N.  of  Gheapside,  was  originally  built  in  the  i6th  cent., 
bnt  was  restored  after  the  Qreat  Fire  and  provided  with  a  new  facade 
in  1789.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Oreai  BaU,  with  its  fine  timber 
roof,  and  the  Museum  and  Art  GaUery  also  deserve  a  visit.  The 
Free  Library  is  open  to  all. 

Betiwal  Oreen  XuMiim  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  about  IVs  U.  to  the  N.B.  of 
the  Bank,  may  be  reached  by  an  Old  Ford  omnibus  from  the  Bank,  by  a 
tramway-car  from  the  Aldgate  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  or  by 
train  from  Liverpool  St.  Station  to  Cambridge  HecUh. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  S.,  through  King  William  Street, 
to  London  Bridge,  passing  the  Monument,  a  lofty  column  (202  ft) 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fire  (1666;  adm.  3el.). 
London  Bridge,  erected  in  1825-31,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  and  is  the  scene  of  an  Immense  traffic.  At 
its  S.  end  rises  *8t.  Saviour's  Church  (13-16th  cent),  now  the 
cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of  Sonthwark. 

From  the  N.  end  of  London  Bridge  Lowes  Thames  Street  runs 

along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  passing  the  Coat  Exchange, 

BUHngsgate  Fish  Market,  and  the  Custom  House,   The  street  ends 

at  Great  Tower  Hill,  opposite  the  *Tower,  the  ancient  fortress  and 

state-prison  of  London  (adm.,  see  p«  4). 

It  is  possible  that  a  Boman  fort  stood  here,  but  the  Tower  of  London 
properly  originated  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  in  1078  erected  the 
*Whitx  Towxb,  forming  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  buildings.  It  contains 
a  Norman  ^CJutpel,  extensiye  collections  of  arms  and  armour,  etc.,  and, 
like  many  of  the  other  small  towers,  is  full  of  historical  interest  The 
Croten  JeweU  are  kept  in  the  Record  or  Wak^tld  Towtr, 

On  the  E.  side  of  Tower  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Mint  (adm.  by 
order  procured  by  previous  written  application  to  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Mint) ,  and  on  the  N.  is  Trinity  House ,  concerned 
with  the  regulation  of  lighthouses  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
nayigation.  —  Just  below  the  Tower  is  the  huge  Tower  Bridge, 
opened  in  1894.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  about  1  M.  farther  down,  is 
now  used  for  railway  traffic  only.  The  BlackwaU  Tunnel  (opened 
in  1897)  is  6  M.  below  London  Bridge.  The  Doeks,  which  extend 
for  several  miles  down  the  river  from  the  Tower ,  are  described  in 
the  Handbook  for  London. 

From  St  Paul's  we  may  return  to  Charing  Cross  by  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  Fleet  Street,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
old  Fleet  Brook,  is  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  London  and 
contains  many  newspaper  and  printing  offices.  To  the  S.  of  it  lies 
the  Temple,  originally  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  Templar,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  legal  corporations  (barristers)  of  the  Inner  and  the 
Middle  Temple.   The  Temple  Gardens  are  frequently  open. 

The  *Temple  Church,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  consists  of  a  Round 
Church  in  the  Korman  style,  completed  in  1185,  and  an  E.E.  choir  (1240). 
—  The  fine  Gothic  *Sdtl  of  the  Middle  Temple  should  also  be  visited. 

The  Stband,  which  begins  here,  was  formerly  entered  from 
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Fleet  St.  by  Temple  Bar,  remoTed  in  1878.  It  contains  numerous 
theatres  and  newspaper-offices.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Strand,  at  the 
comer  of  Chancery  LarUy  are  the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justicoi  a  huge 
Gothic  pile  by  Street.  At  the  back  of  the  Law  Courts  lies  LincolnU 
Inn,  a  corporation  similar  to  the  Temple,  with  a  valuable  old  library. 
[Oray'8  inn,  another  Inn  of  Court,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Holbom,  p.  10.] 
Adjoining  the  Law  Courts  is  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Gladstone,  and  a  little  farther  on  is 
St.  Mary-U'Strand.  Somerset  House,  to  the  left,  a  large  quadrangular 
building  on  the  site  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  is 
devoted  to  various  public  offices.  The  E.  wing  is  occupied  by 
King^a  College,  Savoy  Street,  a  little  farther  on,  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Savoy  Chapel,  a  Perp.  building  of  1505-11,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Savoy  Palace.  —  Covent  Oabden  Mabset  lies  to  the  N. 

Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  S.  or  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames  are  ^Lambeth  Palace,  for  600  years  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (the  chapel  dating  from  1246,  the 
bollard's  Tower'  from  1434,  etc.),  with  a  fine  library  (adm.  by  special 
permission);  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  South  London  Fine  Art  Oallery; 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  a  large  lunatic  asylum  ('Bedlam');  St.  George's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  Baitersea  Park;  Barclay  and  Perkins^ 
Brewery;  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle;  and  Quy^s  Hospital. 

The  numerous  other  places  of  interest  in  and  near  London,  such  as 
CTielsea  Hospital^  Greenwich  Jlospitaly  the  Ciystal  Palace^  ffampton  Court, 
Dulwich^  Woolwich,  Richmond,  Kew,  and  Epping  F'orest,  are  described  in 
Baedeker^s  Handbook  for  London. 


2.  From  London  to  Dover. 

a.  Vi&  Tonbridge  and  Folkestone. 

76  M.  Railway  in  I5/4-SV4  hrs.  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Slreet,  and 
London  Bridge  (fares  iSs.,  Ss.  2d.,  Qs.  5y^.,  return  22«.  9d.,  16«.  Id.,  12«. 
lid. ;  mail  train  19«.,  12$.  Sd.  j  return  31s.  3d.,  25i.  id.).  Cheap  return- 
tickets,  available  from  Frid.  till  Tues.,  are  issued  for  certain  trains  at 
He.  Qd.,  12«.  6(1.,  and  9«.  —  Passengers  starting  from  Charing  Cross  should 
remember  in  choosing  their  seats,  that  after  backing  into  Cannon  Street 
the  locomotive  will  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  train. 

Crossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  London  Bridge  Station,  the 
train  traverses  the  busy  manufacturing  districts  of  Bertnof^^y  and 
Botherhithe,  and  passes  (^/4M.)  SpaBoad,  (5  M.)  New  Cross,  (61/2  M.) 
St.  John's,  and  (88/4  M.)  Orove  Park.  Tunnel  more  than  V2  ^*  long. 

11 M.  ChiBlehunt^BuWs  Head,  R.  or  D.  Ss."),  beautifully  situated 
on  a  height  in  a  well> wooded  district.  Not  far  from  the  station  (turn 
to  the  right  and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left)  is  CamdenPlace  (now 
a  golf-club-house),  formerly  the  residence  of  Camden  the  antiquary 
(d.  1623),  and  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  III.  (who  died  herein  1873) 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  after  the  Franco-German  War.  —  14  M. 
Orpington  (White  Hart,  R.  2s.,  D.  3«.).  —  Downe,  3  M.  to  the  S.  W. 
of  (16Va  M.)  Chelsfield,  was  for  40  years  the  home  of  Charles  Darwin 
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(d.  1882).   Tunnel.  —  Beyond  (I6V2  M.)  KnockhoU,  21/2  M.  to  the 

S.W.  of  which  are  the  Knockholt  Beeches  (see  below),  we  traverse 

another  tunnel ,  l^/^  M.  long ,  and ,  passing  through  rich  park-like 

scenery,  reach  (20  M.)  Dunton  Chnen^  the  junction  of  a  short  branch 

to  Westerham  (Eliig*B  Arms \  Grown),  ascending  the  -valley  of  the 

Darmt  Westerham  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Wolfe  (1727-59), 

to  whom  a  memorial  has  been  erected  in  the  church. 

21  M.  Sevenoaks  (Royal  Crowns  with  garden,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  5«. ; 

Royal  Oak,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6(i),  with  8103  inhab.,  may  also  be 

reached  from  London  Yi&  Swctnley  (comp.  p.  19).  The  station  on 

this  line  is  known  as  Tuba  EiUj  that  of  the  other  as  the  Bat  ^  Ball, 

The  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  erected  as  a  memorial 

of  Cardinal  Manning. 

About  li/zM.  to  tbe  S.E.  lies  *Knole,  the  seat  of  Lord  SackTille  (minister 
at  Washington,  1881-^),  one  of  the  noblest  baronial  mansions  In  England, 
almost  unchanged  both  inside  and  outside  since  the  times  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Frid.,  10-5,  and  on  Thurs.  A  Sat., 
2-5,  by  tickets  obtained  at  the  porter^s  lodge  (1  pers.  2<.,  4  pers.  6r.,  7  pers. 
lOf.).  We  follow  the  road  diver^iing  opposite  the  church  and  soon  reacn  the 
park-gate.  The  rooms  shown  to  Tisitors  include  the  Ortat  Eally  the  Brown 
Gall^rp  (with  portraits  ascribed  to  Holbein  and  others),  the  Bpangled  Bed- 
room ^  DrotHnff  Room  (portraits  by  Lely),  the  Leicester  Oallerf  (portraits 
by  Van  Dyck,  Mytens,  etc.),  the  Ball  Room,  the  Crimen  Drawing  Room 
(portraita  by  Reynolds),  the  Cartoon  Qallery  (with  copies,  by  Mytens,  of 
«iz  of  Baphaers  cartoons),  Lady  Betty  Oermaine's  Bearoom,  the  Venetian 
Amba$»ador*s  Bedroom,  and  the  KingU  Bedroom.  The  magnificent  park, 
with  fine  beeches,  is  open  to  visitors.  —  Serenoaks  is  also  a  good  centre 
for  many  other  pleasant  walks,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  to 
the  N.W.  to  (S^/s  H.)  Ohevening,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope,  with 
a  fine  park  open  to  the  public,  and  on  to  (ii/s  M.)  the  famous  J^ekholt 
Beeches  (790  ft.;  *View).  —  About  SVsM.  to  the  £.  is  *Ightham  Mote  (open 
on  Frid. ;  adm.  2c.),  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  moated  manor-house 
in  England,  with  a  fine  domestic  chapel  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIU. 

Beyond  Sevenoaks  the  train  penetrates  a  range  of  low  hills  by  a 
tunnel,  272  M.  long.  —  27  M.  Bildetiborough. 

2972  ^-  Tonbridge  or  TuriMdge  (Rose  ^  Crown;  Rail,  RfmU 
Roomajj  a  market-town  with  12,736  inhab.,  and  a  grammar-school 
dating  from  1553,  now  in  a  large  modem  building,  is  the  Junction 
of  tbe  S.E.  line  from  London  via  Bedhill  and  of  the  main  line  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings  (B.  4).  The  scanty  remains  of  the 
old  CcuiUj  originally  erected  by  Richard  de  Tonebridge,  uncle  of 
Wllliani  the  Conqueror,  are  open  daily  (adm.  3(2.). 

Fbok  TuNBaiDOB  TO  BxpHHiL  Junction,  21  U.,  railway  in  40  min.  (fares 
3«.  id.,  2s.  Id.,  is.  V/td.),  —  5  K.  Penshurst  (Leicester  Arms,  in  the  village, 
2  M.  from  the  station).  'Penahnrat  Plaee,  the  lovely  seat  of  Lord  de  Lisle 
and  Dudley,  dating  in  part  from  the  i4thcent.,  contains  a  picture-gallery, 
to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Frid.,  2-5.90 
in  summer  (Harch-Oct.  ind.),  2-4  in  winter  (tickets,  is.  each,  at  the 
Leicester  Arms  and  the  Post  Office).  The  hall,  64  ft.  in  length,  has  the 
[  Ix^arth  in  the  centre.  Its  chief  historical  interest  lies  in  its  possession 
by  the  Sidneys,  portraits  of  many  of  whom  hang  on  the  walls,  including 
two  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (who  was  bom  here)  and  four  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
An  avenue  in  the  park  is  known  as  'Sacharissa  Walk\  from  Dorothy 
Sidney,  the  'Sacharissa'  of  Waller.  The  walk  from  Penshurst  to  Eden- 
bridge,  tlKTOugh  the  (}iiaittt  and  pretty  village  of  ChiddingsUme,  and  thenco 
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vi&  (41/2  K.)  Sever  (rail,  stat.,  p.  46)  is  very  picturesque.  Hever  Caatle  is 
an  old  embattled  mansion-liouse  (14th  cent. ;  adm.  by  special  permission 
only),  where  Henry  YIII.  often  visited  Anne  Boleyn,  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  ijine  of  Gleves,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  grounds  is  the 
reconstruction  of  a  *Tudor  yillage\  The  church  of  Hever  contains  several 
monuments  of  the  Boleyn  family.  —  10  M.  Edenbridge  (Orown,  B.  or  D. 
28.  6(1.;  Albion);  15  U.  OocUtone;  iSVsM.  NutfiOd.  —  21  H.  Bedhm  Junction^ 
and  thsnce  to  London  (31  M.),  see  B.  6. 

The  next  station  beyond  Tanbridg^e  is  (34Y2^)  PaddocikWood, 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to  (10  M.)  Maidstone  (p^), 
traversing  the  best  hop-di«trict  in  the  kingdom. 

Fboh  Paddock  Wood  to  Bawkhubst,  12  H.,  branch-railway  in  Vs  hr. 
(fares  2<.,  1«.  8d.,  11  *M)-  —  41/3  M.  HorHMnden.  About  4M.  to  the  S.W. 
is  Lamherhurit  (*Chequer»)^  described  by  Cobbett,  in  his  ^Bural  Bides%  as 
*one  of  the  most  beautiful  vUlages  that  man  ever  set  his  eyes  upon*.  Though 
situated  partly  in  Kent,  Lamberhurst  was  the  capital  of  the  Sussex  iron 
industry,  which  lingered  as  long  as  the  forest  furnished  charcoal  enough 
for  smelting ;  almost  the  only  trace  of  it  now  preserved  is  in  such  names 
as  Forge  and  Fvmace  Wood.  About  1  M .  to  the  S.E.  is  the  ruined  Scotney 
CasUe;  and  2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  Bayham  Ahhey  (Marquis  Camden),  comprising 
a  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style  and  the  picturesque  remains  of  the 
Preemonstratensian  Abbey  of  the  13th  cent,  (shown  on  Hon.  and  Wed.  in 
summer;  adm.  6<f.).  —  6^2  VL  Oottdhurst.  —  10  M.  Oranibrook  (George,  B. 
2s.  9d.,  D.  3«.  3<f.;  Bull),  a  small  town  with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old 
grammar-school.  —  12  U.  Honokhurtt  (Queen's  Hotel). 

45  M.  Hecbdcom,  junction  of  a  light  railway  to  Robeitsbridge 
(p.  38).  —  56  M.  Ashford  (Saracen's  Head  ;  Royal  Oak^  R.  or  D.  li. ; 
RaiU  Refrethmt.  Rooms),  with  12,808  Inhab.,  the  junction  foi 
Oanterbury  (see  below),  Hastings  (p.  42),  and  Maidstone  (p.  36),  is 
the  site  of  the  large  workshops  of  the  S.E.  Railway.  The  parish- 
church  has  a  good  Perp.  tower. 

FsoH  AsHFOBD  TO  Camtbbbdbt,  12  M.,  railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares  2s. 
6<l.,  is.  Id.,  is.  21/sdf.).  —  This  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Btonr^ 
parts  of  which  are  very  picturesque.  —  2  M.  Wye^  with  the  Bou(h-E€Uiem 
Agricultural  College;  711.  Ohilhaim,  with  a  ruined  Norman  castle.  —  9  M. 
Ohartluim,  with  an  interesting  E.  E..and  Dec.  church,  containing  some  fine 
brasses  and  old  stained  glass.  The  pretty  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  is  of  the  pattern  known  par  excellence  as  *£entish\  —  12  M. 
Canterbury f  see  p.  27. 

60  M.  Smeeih,  At  (64^2  ^0  ^estenhanger  Is  a  farm-house  in- 
corporating the  remains  of  an  old  royal  manor-house,  said  to  haye 
been  the  bower  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  11.  (seen  to 
the  right,  close  to  the  station).  —  6572  ^*  handling  Junction^  for 
(2  M.)  Hythe  and  (31/2  M.)  SandgaJU. 

Hythe  (Imperial  Hotel,  B.  from  is.  6(2.,  D.  5«.  ^d. ;  8wan)^  a  town  with 
4350  inhab.,  has  lost  its  significance  as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  is 
now  an  important  military  station,  with  the  chief  School  of  Musketry  %i)t 
the  British  army.  It  is  visited  as  a  summer-resort  and  possesses  a  good 
golf-course.  The  interesting  E.E.  Chur<^,  with  a  raised  chancel  and  a 
remarkable  groined  crypt,  contains  (in  the  crypt;  3el.)  a  huge  collection, 
of  bones  and  skulls,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful.  About  midway 
between  Sandling  Junction  and  Hythe  is  JSaltwood  Castle,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (open  on  Wed.  in  summer),  near 
which  are  the  Atnerican  Gardens  (daily  in  summer,  6(2.).  Near  West  Hythe 
is  Stud/all  Castle,  an  ancient  Boman  camp.  Ifotor-omnibuses  ply  trom 
Hythe  to  Folkestone  (p.  15)  and  to  JTew  Romney  (p.  ^),  and  a  tramway  (3<2.) 
runs  to  Sandgate.  —  JSandgate  (Boyal  Kentj  Boyal  Norfolk*,  Sea  View, 
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R.  from  3s.,  D.  3j.  6<l)  is  a  small  watering-place,  with  one  of  the  ooast- 
castles  built  by  Henry  YIII.  (now  eontidning  a  small  museum;  adm.  Id.). 

Beyond  a  tunnel  Saltwood  CastU  (p.  14)  comes  into  view  to 
the  right.  At  (69  M.)  Shomcliffe  is  a  permanent  military  camp, 
with  accommodation  for  6000  men.  Line  to  Canterbury,  see  p.  33. 
—  70  M.  FoUeeHone  CefUr<Uy  the  most  conyenient  stopping-place  for 
the  Leas  and  W.  Folkestone  (hotel-omnibuses  and  oabs).  The  train 
then  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  to  (71  M.)  Folkestone  Junction^  whence 
a  short  branch-line  leads  to  Folkestone  Barbour, 

Folkestone.  —  HoteU.  in  the  Upper  Town,  on  or  near  the  Leas: 
*GiuHD  Hotel,  a  large  first  class  honse,  B.  from  6«.,  D.  6s.;  *MAtbo- 
POLK,  a  hnge  establishment  on  the  Upper  Leas,  with  sea-view  and  360  beds, 
K.  from  5«.,  B.  from  2«.,  L.  2s.  6d.,  D.  6<.;  'WAXPAoa's  Hotkl,  Gaatle  Hill 
Ave.,  near  the  Leas,  well  managed,  good  cuisine,  B.  from  dt.  6d.,  B.  2s.  6d., 
D.  U.f  pens,  from  i2«.  (in  winter  from  9».)\  West  Cliff,  Sandgate  Bead ; 
Lias,  Caatle  Hill  Ave. ;  Bates,  B.  8*69.,  D.  i$. ;  ScHiaTT'B,  19  Castle  Hill 
Ave.,  D.  3s.  6d.,  pens.  8«.-10«.  6d. }  Nobfolk*,  Qukbh*b,  Bosb,  B.  or  D. 
3i.  6i.,  both  commercial;  Cbmtral  (temperance),  near  Central  Station.  — 
la  the  Lower  Town:  *Botal  Pavilion,  near  the  harbour,  B.  from  3«.  6d., 
B.  2«.-3s.  6d.,  D.  6«. ;  Loitdoh  A  Pabis  Hotbl,  28  Harbour  St.;  Viotobia 
(pens,  firom  os.  6d.),  Pibb,  two  temperance  hotels  in  Marine  Crescent.  " 
Kamerous  Boarding  Scums  and  Priviate  Lodgingt, 

Gabs.  Per  drive  within  the  town,  1>2  pers.  Is.  6<l.,  8  pers.  2«.,  i-6  pers. 
2<.  6d.;  per  hour,  1-3  pers.  2s.  6d.,  each  pers.  addit.  6d. ;  second-class  cabs. 
Is ,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  Is.  6d.,  id.  —  Bath  Ghaini  6d.  per  Vs  hr.,  with  minimum 
of  is.  6d.  —  Omsibnaet  ft  Motor-Omnibntea  to  Sandgate,  Hythe,  New  Bom- 
oey,  etc.  (fares  2-8d.). 

BtMunor  to  Bovlogni  thrice  daily  in  lVa~2  hrs.  (day  return-fare  Ts.  6d., 
12i.  6d.  by  turbine  steamer).  Circular  tickets  admit  of  return  yi&  Calais 
and  Dover.  Excursion-steamers  make  daily  trips  along  the  coast.  —  Bailing 
and  Bowtng  BoaU  for  hire,  with  or  without  men  (from  Is.  6d.  per  hour), 

Theatre  in  the  Flecuure  Oardetu,  on  the  Leas ;  Leas  Pavilion^  concerts* 
etc.  —  Bmnda  play  on  the  Leas,  in  Badnor  Park,  in  the  Marine  Gardens, 
and  on  the  Victoria  Pier. 

Bathing.  Bath  House  on  the  beach,  near  the  Victoria  Pier,  with  swim- 
ming basins,  salt  and  fresh-water  baths,  etc.  In  front  are  Fagg''t  Patent 
Bathing  Carriages  for  sea-bathing.  —  Turkish  Baths^  1  Inglis  Bead. 

Folkestone^  a  clean,  cheerful,  and  thriving  seaport  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  fashionable  watering-places  on  the  S.  coast,  is 
an  ancient  town  with  30,694  inhab.,  and  owes  its  present  impor- 
tance to  the  completion  of  its  harbour  (recently  deepened  and  ex- 
tended at  a  cost  of  400,0002.)  in  1809.  As  a  watering-place  its 
distinctive  featnre  Is  the  Leas,  a  grassy  expanse  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  the  distant 
shore  of  France,  and  extending  along  the  front  to  (li/3  M.)  Sand- 
gate  (see  above).  It  communicates  with  Folkestone  beach  and  with 
Sandgate  by  hydraulic  lifts,  and  is  well  provided  with  band-stands, 
seats,  and  shelters.  The  wooded  paths  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  pro- 
vide less  exposed  walks  in  boisterous  weather.  Folkestone  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dr,  WiUiam  Harvey  (1578-1657),  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  on  the 
Leas  in  1881.  The  Parish  Church,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  Leas, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  priory-church  of  St.  Eanswith,  founded 
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in  1095,  but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  rebailt.  Beyond  it, 
extending  down  to  the  harbonr,  is  the  old  part  of  the  town,  with 
its  quaint  and  irregular  streets.  The  Free  Library j  in  Grace  Hill, 
contains  a  small  museum.  The  bathing-beach  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
harbour,  and  from  it  projects  the  Victoria  Promenade  Pier  (2d.). 
The  walk  along  the  beach  to  (11/2  M.)  Sandgate  (see  p.  14)  is  very 
pleasant,  and  may  be  extended  to  (4V2  M.)  Hyt7i«  (p.  14).  The  Sitgar  ikxs/and 
and  other  chalk-hills,  which  shelter  Folkestone  on  the  N.,  also  afford  pleasant 
objects  for  a  walk.  The  *  Warren^  the  overgrown  scene  of  a  landslip  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  IVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  favourite  resort. 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Dover,  Saltwood  Castle  (p.  14),  Lffmpne 
or  Lj/mne  Cattle^  Shomcliffe  (church  parade  on  Sun.  about  1().15  a.m.),  etc. 

Between  Folkestone  and  Dover  the  railway  is  carried  through 
the  chalk-clififs  by  numerous  cuttings  and  several  long  tunnels,  the 
last  of  which  (8/4  M.)  passes  under  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  (p.  17).  — 
76  M.  Dover  Town,   The  boat-trains  run  on  to  the  Admiralty  Pier, 

Dover.  —  Hotels.  Lobd  Warden  Hotel  (PI  a;  G,  4),  near  the  Pier  and 
Railway  Station,  a  large  honse  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  B.  from  5«.,  B. 
2>4«.,  L.  from  2f.  6d.,  D.  5s.  6(f.  j  *Buslinotos  (PI.  b;  D.  2),  Liverpool  St., 
with  sea-view,  a  large  and  handsome  establishment,  B.  from  d*.  6d.,  D. 
5<.  6d.,  pens,  in  winter  from  iO«.  6d.,  pens,  from  Sat.  to  Mon..  ind.  first-class 
return-ticket  from  London,  21.  2«.  &  *Doves  Castle  (PI.  d ;  C,  4),  EiNa*s  Hkad 
(Pl.  e;  C,  4),  both  in  Clarence  St.,  with  a  view  of  the  harbour;  Geand 
(PI.  c;  D,  2),  near  the  Parade,  B.  from  it.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6d. ;  Shakbbpbarb 
(PI.  f;  G,  D,  2),  Bench  St.;  Esplanade  (PI.  g;  C,  8),  Marine  Parade;  Belle 
YuE  (PI.  h;  C,  2),  B.  2s.  6d.,  Henninq's  (PI,  h  ^C,  8),  two  temperance  hotels. 

Porter  from  the  station  to  the  steamer  or  the  town,  each  package 
under  141b3. 2<i.,  over  14lbs.  Ad. ;  from  the  steamer  to  the  station  or  town, 
including  detention  at  the  cnstom-house,  under  561bs.  6(1.,  over  561bs.  Is. 

Steamers  to  Calait  (day  return-fare  iOs.  6d.-136.,  forecabin  8s.)  and 
to  Ottend  thrice  daily  (p.  xx).  The  American  liners  of  the  Hamburg 
American  Co.  call  here  weekly  on  the  way  to  Ifew  York.  Steamers  also  from 
the  Promenade  Pier  to  Folkeitone^  RanugaU^  ffcuttngs^  ete. 

Gabi.  To  or  from  any  part  of  the  town,  for  1st  class  cabs  (drawn  >>y 
horses)  Is.  Gd.,  for  2nd  class  cabs  (drawn  by  ponies,  mules,  or  asses)  Is. ; 
to  or  from  the  Castle  or  Heights  2s.  6d. ;  per  hour  as.  Qd,  or  is.  8d.,  each 
addit,  1/4  hr.  Qd.  or  4d.;  for  each  article  of  luggage  id. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  2),  King  St. 

Bea  Bathe,  Marine  Parade  (swimming  bath  4d.). 

Eleetrio  Tramwayi  (fare  Id.)  traverse  the  principal  streets  between 
the  Admiralty  Pier  and  (2  M.)  Buckland  Bridge^  with  a  branch  from  Worth- 
ington  St.  to  Maxton.  —  Motor  OmnibUBes  ply  to  St.  Margared  Bay  (p.  18) 
and  BecH  (p.  26). 

Theatres.  Boyal  (PI.  C,  2),  Snargate  Street;  Empire  Palace  (varieties), 
Market  Square.  —  Royal  Cinqtte  Forts  Yacht  Club^  Marine  Parade.  —  Ool/ 
CourMBy  Northfall  Meadow. 

American  Oommerolal  Agent,  Arthur  0,  Fuller. 

Dover y  the  Roman  Dubrae,  and  the  first  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  small  bay,  bounded  by  lofty  chalk-cliffs,  which 
are  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifications.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  the  line  of  cliffs  is  broken  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dour, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  great  part  of  the  town  is  built.  Its  shel- 
tered situation  and  mild  climate  render  Dover  a  favourite  bathing- 
place  and  winter-resort.  The  population,  Including  the  garrison,  is 
(1901)  41,782. 
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In  tlie  Boman  and  Saxon  periods  Borer  was  a  place  of  eomparatiye 
insignificanee,  bat  after  the  Korman  Conquest  it  became  a  barbour  and 
fortress  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1216) 
Doyer  Castle  offered  a  long,  obstinate,  and  snccessfal  resistance,  under 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the  re- 
volted barons.  It  was  off  Dover  that  the  Armada  received  its  first  serious 
cheek  in  July,  1588.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  Dover  Castle  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Boyalists,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament- 
arians by  stratagem  in  1642.    Charles  II.  landed  here  in  1660. 

On  the  height  to  the  E.  of  the  town  rises  *Dotbb  Oastlb  (PI.  E,  1 ; 
375  ft.  above  the  sea),  to  which  risitOTs  are  freely  admitted  (11  till 
dnsk),  except  to  the  undergronnd  works,  for  which  a  special  pass  is 
necessary.  This  fastness,  originally  founded  by  the  Romans  and 
afterwards  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  is 
still  kept  in  repair  as  a  fortress.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  Pharos 
and  the  Church  of  8t.  Mary  de  Castro  (closed  1-2) ,  an  ancient 
Saxon  edifice  built  of  Roman  bricks  (restored ;  roof  modem),  are 
interesting.  The  Keep  (adm.  3d.),  built  by  Henry  II.  (92  ft.  high; 
walls  23  ft.  thick),  is  now  an  armoury.  Splendid  view  of  the  town 
and  harbour *y  the  coast  of  France,  21  M.  distant,  is  visible  in  clear 
weather.  The  old  towers  of  the  castle  bear  the  names  of  the  various 
Nonnan  Governors. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  interest  in  the  Castle  are  *Queen  Elisa- 
beth's Pocket  Pistor  (near  the  edge  of  the  cliff),  a  brass  cannon,  24  ft. 
long,  cast  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIII.  { 
a  Norman  loophole  in  the  groundfloor  of  the  keep  \  a  well  in  the  top  o 
the  keep,  800  ft.  deep^  and  an  old  clock,  dating  fiom  1848. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  fortifications  connected  with  the 
old  castle  is  Fort  Burgoyne^  which  stands  on  the  hill  to  the  N.W.,  beyond 
the  Deal  road,  and  commands  the  landward  approaches.  —  On  the  cliffs 
to  the  £.  of  the  castle  is  a  large  Military  Prison. 

The  Habboub  (comp.  inset  map)  comprizes  the  older  Commercial 

Harbour  (75  acres),  with  two  docks,  and  the  immense  new  Admiralty 

Harbour  (610  acres),  now  under  construction. 

The  W.  limit  of  both  is  the  Admiralty  Pier,  a  huge  structure  1800  yds. 
long,  whence  the  continental  mail-packets  depart.  The  fort  in  the  middle 
mounts  two  81-ton  guns.  On  the  £.  the  commercial  harbour  is  bounded 
by  the  Bast^  or  PHnce  of  Wales  Pier»  while  the  East  Antn  of  the  admiralty 
harbour,  1100  yds.  in  length,  is  built  out  from  the  shore,  to  the  E.  of  the 
castle.  A  massive  Brsakwai«r^  1400  ft.  long  and  '/«  ^  from  the  shore,  is 
to  protect  the  harbour  on  the  S.,  leaving  passages  of  800  ft.  and  600  ft. 
respectively  between  itself  and  the  extremities  of  the  W.  and  E.  arms.  — 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.),  projecting  from  the  beach  opposite  the  Marine 
Parade,  is  provided  with  an  entertainmentrpavilion. 

The  Western  Heights  (PL  A,  B,  3, 4)  are  also  strongly  fortified  and 
afford  extensive  views.  They  are  reached  from  Worthington  St.  by 
the  North  Military  Road  (PI.  B,  C,  2).  The  so-caUed  'Shaft',  which 
is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  with  200  steps  from  Snargate,  is 
no  longer  public.  On  the  Heights  are  large  Barracks ,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Pharos,  and  an  old  circular  church,  known  as  the  Knights 
Templar  Church,  —  Farther  to  the  "W. ,  separated  from  the  Western 
Heights  by  a  deep  valley,  is  Shakespeare  Cliff,  rising  sheer  to  a 
height  of  350  ft. ;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  passage  in 
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*King  Lear'  (iv.  6).  —  Still  farther  on  are  the  works  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel.  A  yertical  shaft  has  been  sunk 
her^  and  the  tunnel  excavated  for  about  2200  yds.  under  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Pier.  A  bed  of  Yaluable  oolitic 
iron  ore  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  about  600  ft. 

The  Maison  Dieu  Hall ,  erected  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  (p.  17) 
In  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent  as  a  pilgrims'  hospital,  has  been 
restored,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Town  BaU  (PI.  0,  1)  in 
Biggin  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near  the  Dour.  The  modern 
stained-glass  windows  illustrate  scenes  in  the  history  of  Dover.  — 
The  churches  of  *8U  Mary  (PI.  0,  1)  and  Old  St.  James  (PI.  D,  1) 
are  both  ancient  and  exhibit  «ome  features  of  interest.  —  Near  the 
Priory  Station  (PI.  B,  2,  3 ;  p.  34)  are  some  remains  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  of  St. ^Martin  (1132),  now  inoorporated  in  the  build- 
ings of  Dover  College  (PL  C,  1);  they  include  the  Refectory,  a  good 
example  of  plain  Norman  work,  and  a  Gatehouse.  —  The  Museum 
(daily,  11-4,  except  Thurs.  and  Sun.),  in  Market  Square,  contains 

antiquities  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  cliffs  from  Dover  in  both  di- 
rections, either  westward  to  (7  M.)  Folkestone^  via  the  Shakespeare  Cliff 
(p.  17),  or  eastward  by  (3V2  M.)  8t,  Margarefs  Bay  (Granville  Arms,  pens, 
from  10<.  6(1.)  1  with  a  fine  Korman  church,  and  the  Bonth  Foreland  to 
(9  H.)  Deal  (comp.  p.  26).  The  geologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him 
in  the  formation  of  the  cliffs.  A  footpath  ascending  from  the  E.  end  of ' 
the  Marine  Parade  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  leads  to  the  Korth  Fall  Meadow 
and  the  golf-course.  —  Other  walks  may  he  taken  to  WhUJield^  3V2  H.  to 
the  N.,  with  an  ancient  church  restored  in  1894;  and  to  St.  Radegund't 
Ahbey^  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  (a  ruined  Prsemonstratensian  foundation  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.). 

b.  yi&  Canterbury. 

78  M.  Railway  in  1V4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  the  same  as  by  B.  2a,  p.  12).  The 
trains  start  from  Victoria,  Holbom  Viaduct,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  St.  PauFs 
(see  Baedeker'**  London).  —  To  Canterbury^  62  M.  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (farea  lOf.  4<f ., 
64.  6d.,  bs.  2<l.,  return  18<.,  IS*.)*  —  ^o  Margate  or  RanugaU^  74  or  79  M., 
in  l8/4-2«/4  hrs.  (fares  12*.  4<«.,  7«.  9<l.,  B*.  2(f.  \  return  21*.  7d.,  15*.  6d.).  — 
Canterbury  may  be  reached  also  from  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon  St.  Station 
via  Asliford  (p.  14),  a  somewhat  longer  route  (70  M. ;  same  fares). 

The  line  from  Victoria  unites  with  that  from  Holbom  Viaduct^ 
Ludgate  Hill^  and  St.  PauVs  at  (31/2  M.)  Herrhe  Hill.  The  train 
passes  through  a  long  tunnel  below  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
(see  Baedeker's  Londorh).    7  M.  Penge;  &U  M.  Beckenham, 

103/4  M.  Btovdej  (Bell)y  a  town  of  27,358  inhab.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Bavensboume ,  derives  its  name  from  the  broom 
that  still  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  a  college,  or 
alms-house,  founded  200  years  ago  for  the  widows  of  clergymen.  In 
the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife  (^Tetty'),  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  her  husband.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (3  M. ) 
Chislehurst  (p.  12)  and  (6V2  M.)  Eltham  (p.  34). 

About  2V3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Bromley  and  1  M.  from  the  railway  (to  the 
right)  is  ffayet  Place,  where  Lord  CHiatham  died  (1778)  and  William  Pitt 
(1759-i806)  was  bom.    It  was  here  that  Franklin  visited  Chatham  in  1775 
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before  the  latter'8  famous  speecli  on  the  American  question.  The  walk  may 
be  proloziged  to  (2  H.)  Kuton  Common^  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  Roman  setttement,  known  as  Caesar^t  Camp.  In  the  park  of  the 
oeighbotrring  mansion  of  ffohoood  is  the  ^Emancipation  Oak*,  beneath 
which  Wilberforce  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Pitt  his  intention  of  be- 
ginning his  parliamentary  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

From  Beckenham  onwards  the  line  tiavorses  the  fail  and  fertile 
county  of  Kent ,  where  the  extensive  Hop  Qardens  soon  become 
one  of  the  characteiistio  features  of  the  scenery,  presenting  an  espe- 
cially picturesque  appearance  in  August. and  September,  when 
thousands  of  hop-pickers  are  employed  in  gathering  the  beautiful 
golden  blossoms.  Kent  is  also  famed  for  its  fruit,  especially  for  its 
apples  and  cherries.    The  S.  E.  part  of  the  county,  known  as  the 

Weald  of  Kent,  is  particularly  fertile. 

The  hop-picking  season  is  very  short  and  requires  the  employment 
of  far  more  labour  than  the  local  resources  can  supply.  Large  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  therefore  come  down  from  London  and 
other  towns  to  lielp,  and  *hopping'  affords  a  much  prised  annual  outing 
to  thousands  of  dwellers  in  the  slums.  The  hops  are  dried  in  the  *oast 
houses'*,  the  curious,  extinguisher-like  ventilators  (or  cowls)  of  which  are 
so  conspicuous  among  the  gardens.  The  best  gardens  are  round  Maidstone, 
and  the  most  delicate  variety  of  hop  is  the  ^golding'  of  £.  Kent.  Hops 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  cent,  and  now  occupy  about  65,000  acres,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
are  in  Kent.  —  A  curious  distinction  between  the  *Men  of  Kent%  to  the 
W.  of  tbe  Medway  (who  claim  the  superiority),  and  the  'Kentish  Men", 
to  the  E.  of  it,  has  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
generally  referred  to  the  belief  that  the  former  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country ,  or  to  the  stout  resistance  they  offered  to  William  the 
Conqueror  on  bis  march  to  London  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

12  M.  Biekley.  —  143/4  M.  St.  Mary  Cray,  with  a  large  paper- 
mill  and  a  Perp.  chuioh  containing  some  good  brasses.  At  St.  Paul's 
Cray,  ^4  "Mi.  to  the  N.,  is  an  interesting  E.  E.  church,  with  a  shingle 
spire.  —  From  (17Y2  M.)  Swanley  Junction  a  branch-line  diverges 
on  the  right  to  (8  M.)  Sevenoaks  (p.  13)  and  Maidstone  (p.  35). 
Within  easy  reach  of  (20^2  M.)  Famingham  Boad  are  the  interesting 
old  churches  of  Horton  Kirby  (8/4  M.  to  the  S.E. ;  E.  E.),  Fammg- 
hcan  (Lion  Inn ;  1^2  M.  to  the  S.),  Sutton-at^Sone  (IV4  M.  to  the 
N.),  and  Darenth  (2  M.  to  the  N. ;  early  -  Norman ,  with  Roman 
bricks).    At  Darenth  is  a  large  Boman  VUla. 

23  M.  Favfkham;  ^ib^^^.  Meopham,  vith  a  large  Decorated 
church  (to  the  left) ;  27  M.  Sole  Street.  The.  castle  and  cathedral  of 
Rochester  now  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Medway. 
—  33  M.  Boehester  Bridge  (StroodJ,  where  visitors  to  Rochester 
should  alight. 

Boohester.  ~  Hotels.  Bull  (PI.  a),  with  memorials  of  Dickens, 
Cbown  (PL  b).  King's  Hsad  (PL  c),  all  in  High  St.  (PL  B,  2).  At  Chatham:  Sum 
(PL  d),  B.  or  D.  ds.  6(1. ;  HiTu  (PL  e),  both  in  Chatham  High  St.  (PI.  £,  4). 

Bailway  Bttttiont.  RoebeUer  Bridge  (PI.  A ,  1),  in  Strood  (see  p.  20), 
RcchesUr  (PL  G,  8),  and  Chatham  (PL  £,  4)  are  all  on  the  main  Dover  line. 
Strood  Juncticn  (PI.  A,  1),  Sochuier  Centrai  (PL  B,  2),  and  Chatham  Central 
(PL  C,  4)  are  on  the  line  to  London  via  Gravesend. 

Ommibim  from  Bochwter  Bridge  Station  to  Chatham  and  Litt<m.  — 
Elsctbio  Tbaxwat  from  Star  Hill  (PL  C,  3)  to  mUngham. 

2* 
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Bochester  (pop.  30,622)  Is  connected  with  its  snbnib  of  Strood 

(PL  A)  B,  1),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Med  way,  by  a  handsome  iron 

bridge,  constructed  in  1860-66  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  bridge 

of  stone.   Below  are  the  two  railway-bridges. 

Rochester  was  inhabited  successively  by  the  Britons,  under  whom  its 
name  was  Doubris;  by  the  Romans,  who  ealled  it  Durohrivae;  by  the 
Saxons,  whose  name  for  it,  Brofeteeastre  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  SufUs?), 
is  the  ragged  prototype  of  its  modern  form }  and  by  the  Normans.  It  was 
made  a  bishop^s  see  early  in  the  7th  centary.  It  was  at  Rochester  that 
James  II.  embarked  in  disguise  on  his  flight  in  1688. 

On  crossing  Rochester  Bridge  (PI.  A,  B,  2)  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Esplanade^  from  which  we  enter  the  castle-grounds,  now 
a  public  garden.  The  present  *0a8tlb  (PI.  B,  2),  standing  con- 
spicuously on  an  eminence,  was  built  in  1126-39  by  William  Cor- 
beil,  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  The  square  Keep  (adm.  3(2.],  104  ft.  in 
height,  which  now  alone  remains  (restored  in  1900),  along  with  the 
outer  walls,  commands  an  extensiye  panorama. 

To  the  E.  rises  the  Gathedbal  (PI.  B,  2),  a  building  of  con- 
siderable interest.  St.  Augustine  founded  a  missionary  church  on 
this  site  about  the  year  600  and  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  604.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  howoYer,  this  church 
was  in  a  completely  ruinous  condition,  and  Gundulf,  the  second 
Norman  bishop,  architect  of  the  White  Tower  at  London,  undertook 
the  erection  of  a  new  church,  which  was  completed  and  consecrated 
in  1130.  Gundulf  also  replaced  the  secular  clergy  of  the  old  founda- 
tion by  a  colony  of  Benedictines.  This  church  was  afterwards  partly 
destroyed  by  lire ,  and  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  E.  £.  style  by 
Prior  WiUiam  de  Hoo  (1201-27),  who  is,  perhaps,  Identical  with 
English  William  of  Canterbury  (p,  29).  The  Cathedral  was  restored 
in  1826,  in  1871-77,  and(W.  front  and  towers)  in  1888-93.  The 
internal  length  of  the  Cathedral  is  806  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  choir 
68  ft.,  across  the  W.  transepts  120  ft.  In  plan  it  resembles  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  having  double  transepts,  a  raised  choir,  and  a  spa- 
cious crypt.  The  chief  external  features  are  the  W.  front  (Norman), 
with  its  fine  recessed  doorway ;  the  ruined  Gundulf  s  tower,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  N.W.  transept  and  the  choir;  and  the  mean  cen- 
tral tower,  erected  by  Cottingham  in  1825.  The  figures  of  Henry  I. 
and  Queen  Matilda  (or  Henry  II.  and  Queen  Margaret)  at  the  sides 
of  the  W.  doorway  are  two  of  the  oldest  English  statues  now  extant. 

Interior  (daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. ;  erypt  and  ehoir  shown 
by  the  verger ;  visitors  place  not  less  then  Qd.  each  in  a  box).  The  Navx 
is  Norman  in  style,  except  the  two  easternmost  bays,  where  the  junction 
between  the  Korman  and  later  work  is  effected  in  a  way  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  The  triforium  arches  are  elaborately  adorned  with  diaper 
patterns  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  opening  to  the  aisles  as  well  as  to 
the  nave.  The  W.  window  and  the  clerestory  are  Perpendicular.  The 
W.  Tbansbpts  are  in  the  E.  E.  style,  the  K.  being  the  earlier  and  richer. 
In  the  8.  transept  are  the  monument  of  Richard  Watts  (see  p.  21)  and  a 
brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens  (see  p.  22).  The  chapel 
adjoining  this  transept  on  the  W.  was  built  as  a  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
Perp.  period. 
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From  the  trftnaeptfl  w«  ueend  by  a  flight  of  atepfl  to  the  E.  E.  Ghoib. 
The  statues  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Choir  8onm  were  placed  as  a  memorial 
of  Dean  Scott  (1811-87),  joint-compiler  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
The  stalls  are  new,  hut  some  of  the  old  misereres  have  been  preseryed. 
The  tiled  pavement  was  constraeted  after  old  patterns.  Opposite  the  modem 
bi8hop''a  throne  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  mural  painting  of  the  Wheel  of 
FpTtune  (13th  cent.?).  In  the  N.  Choir  Transept  is  the  tomb  of  St.  William  of 
Perth  (iSth  cent),  a  Scottish  baker,  murdered  near  Rochester  when  on  a 
pilgrin&age  to  Canterbury ;  this  tomb  afterwards  became  a  frequented  pil- 
grim-resort and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral.  Adjacent  is 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Walior  do  Morion  (d.  1277),  founder  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (p.  240).  To  the  E.  of  this  transept  is  Biohop  Warnor'o  Chapol^  in 
the  archway  between  which  and  the  presbytery  is  the  beautiful  effigy  of 
Bishop  John  do  Shoppop  (14th  cent.),  discorered  behind  the  masonry  here  and 
repainted  in  1885.  The  windows  in  the  S.  Choir  Transept  are  memorials 
of  ^o».  Oordo»  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  A -plain  stone 
eoffin  in  the  Saerarium,  or  E.  end  of  the  choir,  is  shown  as  that  of 
Bishop  OunduJf  (p.  20).  The  great  glory  of  the  choir,  however,  is  the 
beautiful  Dec.  *  Doorway  in  the  S.  E.  angle,  leading  to  the  Chaptsr  Housb. 
The  (reatored)  female  figures  at  the  sides  represent  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  \  above  each  are  two  Doctors  of  the  Church  %  and  at  the  top  is  a 
soul  issuing  from  Purgatory.    The  Chapter  House  contains  the  Hhrary. 

The  *Cbtpt,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  adjoining  Bt.  Edmund'o  Chapel, 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  choir,  is  one  of  the  most  extensire  in  England. 
The  W.  end  belonged  to  Bishop  Cundulf  s  church  and  is  very  plain  in  style. 

A  fragment  of  the  old  PHory  of  8t.  Andrew,  coeval  with  the 
Cathedral,  is  preserved  In  the  garden  of  the  Deanery,  to  the  E. 
Three  of  the  old  gateways  of  the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Priors  Qate  to  tlie  S. 

Turning  to  the  S.  (left)  on  leaving  the  Cathedral,  passing 
through  the  Prior's  Gate  (see  above),  and  again  turning  to  the  left, 
we  have  to  the  right  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  Qrammar  School 
(PI.  B,  3),  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  We  next  turn  to  the  right  and 
pass  through  a  small  passage  into  the  Vines  Recreation  Oround, 
formerly  a  nneyard  attached  to  the  priory.  On  the  K.  (left)  side 
of  this  are  some  remains  of  the  old  city- wall,  and  at  Its  S.E.  end  is 
Restoration  House  (PL  B,  3),  a  picturesque  red  brick  mansion,  where 
Charles  II.  passed  a  night  on  his  return  to  England  in  May,  1660. 

From  this  point  Maidstone  Road  leads  to  the  left  to  Eastgate, 
reaching  it  a  little  to  the  left  of  Eastgate  House  (PL  B,  3),  an  inter- 
esting Elizabethan  structure,  now  a  museum  (open  free  10-4  or  6, 
Sun.  2-4  or  6).  It  has  been  identified  with  the  *  Nun's  House'  in 
'Edwin  Drood*.  The  porter  of  the  Mathematiedt  School  (PL  B,  3) 
shows  on  application  (small  fee)  an  interesting  part  of  the  old  city 
walls  and  of  the  East  O-ate.  Proceeding  to  the  N.  along  the  High 
Street  we  soon  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Watts'  Charity  House  (P1.B,2), 
founded  In  1679  by  Richard  Watts  for  'six  poor  travellers,  not  being 
rogues  or  proctors',  and  described  in  Dickens's  Tale  of  the  Seven 
Poor  Travellers',  Satis  House  (PI.  B,  2;  rebuilt),  the  residence  of 
Richard  Watts,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  castle,  is  said  to  owe  Its  name 
to  the  gradous  praise  of  its  accommodation  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  smnmer  pleasant  steamboat- excursions  on  the  Medway  (pier  just 
above  the  bridge)  may  be  made  from  Rochester  to  (11  M.)  Sheomott  (p.  23) 
Md  (18  H.)  Southond  (p.  498),  at  the  month  of  the  Tl^ames   affording  good 
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views  of  Upnor  Cattle  (aa  Elizabethan  structure),  Chatham  Dookyards, 
etc.  Small  boats  mav  be  hired  at  the  Esplanade ;  charge  to  (8  If .)  Upnor 
Castle,  about  8<.  —  About  2i/s  M .  to  the  N.W.  of  Strood,  on  the  road  to 
QraTesend,  is  Qad^»  SHI  (Falstaff  Inn),  the  scene  of  FalstaflTs  encounter 
with  the  *men  in  buckram^  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  ii.  4)  and  also  mentioned 
by  Chaucer.  It  commands  an  extensive  view.  Oad't  Hill  Place  ^  the  re- 
sidence  of  Charles  Dickens  (who  died  here  in  1870),  is  an  old-fashioned 
red-brick  house  near  the  inn.  In  the  ^Wilderness*,  reached  by  a  tunnel 
below  the  road,  are  some  magnificent  cedars.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.  are 
the  ruins  of  CooUnff  Castle,  the  home  of  Sir  John  OldcasUe,  the  supposed 
prototype  of  Falstaff;  Cooling  Marehes  are  the  scene  of  the  opening  in- 
cidents in  Dickens's  *Great  Expectations\ 

A  very  favourite  excursion  from  Rochester  is  that  to  Cohham  ffcUl, 
which  lies  about  6  U.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  and  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Sole  Street  station  (p.  19).  Walkers  ascend  Strood  Hill  and  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  top,  into  Woodstock  Boad ;  at  the  end  of  Woodstock  Boad  the 
field-path  to  Cobham  divei^es  to  the  right.  *Gobham  Hall,  the  fine  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley ,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park ,  7  X.  in 
circumference.  (Tickets  of  admission  to  the  house,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Fridays  from  2  to  4  only,  mav  be  obtained  from  Caddel  A  Son, 
1  King  Street.  Gravesend,  from  Wildish,  49  High  Street,  Bochester,  or  from 
C.  Snoad,  Cooham,  price  is.  \  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses.) The  central  portion  of  this  fine  mansion  was  built  by  Iniffo  Jones 
(d.  1653)  \  the  wings  date  from  the  16th  century.  The  interior  was  restored 
during  the  present  century.  The  fine  collection  of  pictures  (chicly  works 
by  late  Italian  and  Flemish  masters)  includes  examples  of  Rubens  (*Tomyris 
with  the  head  of  Cyrus),  Yan'Dyek^  Lely,  Knellery  etc.  A  chalet  summer- 
house  in  the  grounds  is  a  bequest  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  frequently  used 
it  as  a  study  when  it  stood  in  the  Wilderness  at  Gad's  Hill  Place  (see 
above).  —  The  church  of  the  village  of  Cohham ,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park,  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array  of  brasses  (14-16th  cent.).  The 
village  inn  is  the  ^Leather  BotteF,  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  sought 
solitude  and  solace  after  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  e^ffaire  de  coeut\ 
Matthew  Arnold  lived  at  Pains  BiU  Cottage  from  1873  tUl  his  death  in  1888. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  *  Windmill  Billy  the  path  to  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge,  turning  to  the  right,  passing 
the  S.  E.  Bailway  Station  on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  canal  locks. 

Beyond  Rochester  Bridge,  the  train  goes  on  Yia  (33^2  ^0 
Rochester  Station  (p.  19)  to  — 

341/4  M.  Chatham  (Hotels,  see  p.  19),  which  is  contlnuoiiB  i^ith 
Rochester,  though  Its  bustling  and  noisy  streets  form  a  striking  con- 
trast  to  the  old-fashioned  quiet  of  the  latter.  It  contains  40,753 
inhab.,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  naval  arsenals  and  military  stations 
in  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  town  Is  irregularly  and  badly  built. 
The  'Lines'  which  enclose  the  dockyard  and  military  establishments 
have  been  superseded  for  defensive  purposes  by  a  series  of  outlying 
detached  forts.  There  are  also  strong  forts  on  the  Medway.  In  1667 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  ascended  the  Medway  as  far  as 
Chatham,  doing,  however,  no  harm  to  the  town. 

The  *Roy(a  Dockyard  (PI.  E,  F,  1-3 ;  adm.  10-1.30 ;  special  per- 
mission necessary  for  the  ropery,  machine  -  shops,  and  foundries ; 
foreigners  only  through  their  ambassadors),  founded  by  Queen. 
Elizabeth,  extends  along  the  Medway  fox  nearly  3  M.,  and  embraces 
an  area  of  about  500  acres.  The  wet-docks,  graving-docks,  huildlng- 
sUps,  wharves,  etc.,  are  all  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  one  Immense 
tasln  having  a  width  of  8Q0  ft.  and  4  quay  frontage  of  6000  ft.  Tha 
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largest  yessels  in  the  navy  can  be  built  and  fully  equipped  here. 
The  metal  mill,  for  making  copper  sheets,  bolts,  etc.,  is  particularly 
interesting.  As  many  as  7000  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
dockyard  at  busy  seasons.  The  former  MeVoUU  Hospital  (PI.  E,  2) 
is  now  occupied  as  barracks  by  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  in 
addition  to  the  older  spacious  barracks  for  the  Royal  Marines. 

Chatham  is  the  dep6t  for  a  large  number  of  infantry  regiments, 
and  about  two  battalions  are  usually  in  quarters  here.  Chatham  is 
also  the  headquarteis  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering.  In  front  of  the  Royal  Engineers*  Institute 
(beyond  PI.  F,  2)  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Oen.  Gordon  (d.  1885), 
seated  on  a  camel,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  erected  in  1890 ;  and  op- 
posite is  a  Memorial  Arch  to  the  Royal  Engineers  who  fell  in  the 

Crimea. 

From  London  to  Roehettw  and  Chafham  yii.  Ch'avesend,  see  p.  34. 

Two  tunnels.  35*/2  M.  New  Brompton,  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  Brompton  Lines.  On  the  same  side  is  Oillingham^  with  an  old 
hall  of  a  palace  which  once  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bxury,  now  used  as  a  bam,  and  a  handsome  Perp.  church,  with  a 
Tery  flne  E.  window.  Gillingham  was  the  headquarters  of  the  re- 
ligions sect  known  as  Jezreelites,  or  the  New  and  Latter  House  of 
Israel ;  'JezreePs  Tower',  their  huge  *temple'  here,  is  now  partially 
demolished.  Near  it  is  the  huge  Royal  Naval  Hospital^  opened  in 
1905  to  supersede  the  MeWille  Hospital  (see  above).  Gillingham 
Fort  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  district  is  famous  for  its 
cherry-orchards.  —  39  M.  Rainham ;  V/^  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Upchurch, 
known  for  its  deposits  of  Roman  pottery.  The  line  now  runs 
parallel  with  the  highroad,  the  Roman  Wailing  Street.  —  41 V2  M. 
Newington,  with  a  church  containing  medisBval  brasses.  —  4472  M. 
Sittingbourrie  (Bull,  R.  Ss.,  D.  3«.  Gd.;  Fountain;  Rail.  Refreshment 
Booms),  a  brick-making  town,  formerly  ^sited  by  pilgrims  on  their 
way  U)  Canterbury  and  by  kings  on  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

Sittingbonme  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  (fares  is.  4<i.,  lOd.,  Sd.)  to 
(41/2  M.)  Queenborough f  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Flashing 
Cp.  XX),  and  (7  M.)  Sheei'nus  (^Fountain;  Wellington),  an  uninteresting 
town  (18,273  inhab.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  If  edway,  with  strong  fortifications 
and  a  dockyard  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Queenborough  was 
so  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  but  a  castle 
built  liere  by  that  monarch  has  vanished.  A  light  railway  runs  hence 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sheppey  Island  to  0  M.)  Leytdoton^  via  (3^/4  M.) 
MiMter-in-BhBppey  ^  With  the  church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Saxbui^a,  founded 
about  664  and  claiming  to  be  the  oldest  abbey  church  in  England.  The 
building,  restored  in  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th  cent,  and  finally  in  1881, 
still  retains  some  Saxon  features.  It  contains  several  interesting  tombs, 
including  that  of  Sir  Robert  Shurland,  whose  story  has  been  commem- 
orated in  the  'Ingoldsby  Legends^  COrey  Dolphin'). 

52  M.  Favenham,  pronounced  Fevversham  (Shipy  R.  39.,  D.  29. 
6<i.;  Bail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient  town  with  11,290  inhab.,  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  famous  abbey ,  where  King  Stephen ,  his  wife 
Matilda,  and  his  son  Eustace  were  buried.   The  parish-church  is  a 
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fine  E.  E.  building,  with  curioas  old  paintings  and  carvings.  Faveis- 
ham  is  the  junction  for  Margate  and  Bamsgate  (see  helow). 

Fjkom  Fayersham  to  Margate,  22  M.,  railway  in  3/4  hr.  f  Cares 
3s.  8(2.,  2«.  id,,  is.  10(2.);  to  Bambgatb,  27  M.,  in  1  hr,  (fares 
48.  6(2.,  28.  10(2.,  28.  3(2.).  Fares  from  London,  see  p.  18.  —  On 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  the  season,  both  Margate  and  Ramsgate 
are  uncomfortably  crowded  with  excursionists  from  London. 

This  line  runs  to  the  E.  along  the  coast.  6V2  ^*  Whitstdblt 
(Bear  and  Key,  R.  38.,  D.  38.  6(2.;  Duke  of  Cumberland,  B.  38., 
D.  38.  6(2.),  celebrated  for  its  ^natiyes',  considered  the  finest  oysters 
in  England.  —  10 V2  ^-  -Bi^ftie  Bay  (Grand,  near  the  station, 
R.  or  D.  48. ;  Dolphin;  Pier;  St.  George's  Cliff),  a  small  watering- 
place  with  two  piers  and  a  fine  esplanade.  Steamers  ply  hence  to 
London  in  summer  and  a  coach  runs  to  (7^2  M.)  Canterbury  (p.  27). 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  E.  along  the  cliffs  to  0  Si.)  Beculver 
(King  Ethelbert  Inn),  the  Roman  Regulbium,  one  of  the  fortresses  erected 
to  defend  the  channel  then  separating  the  district  known  as  the  Is  Is  of 
Thanet  from  the  mainland.  Some  remains  of  the  castrum  still  exist.  King 
Ethelbert  afterwarda  had  a  palace  here,  and  still  later  a  GhristiiuL  church 
rose  on  its  site.  The  church  was  taken  down  in  1804,  hut  its  two  towers, 
known  as  *The  Sisters*  and  originally  erected,  according  to  tradition,  by 
an  Abbess  of  Fayersham,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  herself  and  her 
sister  from  drowning,  were  restored  by  the  Trinity  Board  as  a  landmark 
for  seamen.    The  sea  is  here  steadily  encroaching  on  the  land. 

Both  (I8V2  M.)  Birchington  (Bungalow),  with  the  grave  of  D.  O 
Rossetti  (d.  1882;  memorial  window  in  the  church),  and  (20  M.) 
Westgate-on'Sea  (Westcliff;  St.  Mildred's;  Nottingham  Castle,  R. 
or  D.  38.  6(2  )  are  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing  and  golfing. 

22  M.  Margate.  —  Hotels.  Guptonvillb  ,  S.  5«.,  D.  6«.;  Quben's 
AMD  HiOHCLiFFs,  R.  it.  Qd-y  B.  2-3<.,  D.  bt.\  BoTAL  York;  Whitb  Hakt, 
B.  from  55.,  D.  5«.  ^  Impebial,  pens,  from  8t.\  Kihbeb^s.;  H6tbopole; 
Windsor,  D.  45.,  pens,  from  95.  6df.;  Natland  Book.  —  Numerous  lYivate 
HoUU  and  Boarding  Houses.  —  RaHwaif  Befreshment  Rooms. 

Bailway  Btationi.  Margate  West,  for  trains  to  Broadstairs,  London  via 
Faversham,  etc. ',  Margate  Sands  y  for  London  via  Canterbury,  etc. ;  ilargate 
Ecut,  on  the  Broadstairs  line. 

An  Electric  Tramway  (Isle  of  Thanet  Light  Railway)  runs  from  Margate 
to  Broadstairs  a.nd.  Ramsgate  (p.  25). 

Margate,  one  of  the  most  popular ,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  in  England,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Pop.  23,057.  Its  sandy  beach  is  admirably 
adapted  for  bathers,  and  the  Jetty  (1240  ft.  long),  the  Pier  (900  ft.), 
and  the  Marine  Parade  afford  excellent  promenades.  Its  other 
attractions  include  a  Hall-by-the-Sea  (variety  entertainments),  two 
Theatres ,  a  Kursaaly  a  Orotto  (adm.  6(2.) ,  open-air  festiyals,  and 
several  bands ,  etc.  The  Church  of  8t.  John  is  a  Norman  edifice 
restored.  On  the  cliffs  a  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Royal  Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary,  founded  in  1791. 

In  summer  steamers  ply  daily  from  Margate  to  Ramsgate  and  to  London 
(fare  4«.-6«.  Gd.),  and  frequently  to  Boulogne^  Calais*  and  Ostmd.  Coaches 
ply  to  (4Vs  M.)  Rmnsgatf  and  (16  M,)  Canttrhury  (is,)    while  numerooa 
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special  trains  run  from  ICargate  Sands  Station  to  Canterbury  in  time  for  the 
daily  services.  The  walk  to  Kamsgate  along  the  cliffs  (about  6  M.)  is  a 
very  pleasant  one.  On  the  way  we  pass  (3  H.)  KingsgaU  (iniO.  so  named 
because  Charles  n.  and  the  Duke  of  York  landed  here  in  1683,  with  a 
modem  castle.  About  i/i  M.  farther  to  the  8.  is  the  North  Foreland^  the 
Pramtitorium  AcanUum  of  the  Romans,  off  which  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  English  in  1666.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Liffhthouse 
(small  gratuity).  Broadstairs  (see  below)  is  IV4  H.  fikrther  on.  —  Other 
wallcs  may  be  taken  to  the  old  mansion  of  DandtUom  and  the  village  of 
GarHngef  2  M .  to  the  W. ;  to  Westgate  (jp.  24)  •,  to  Qtf««,  Acol^  Mintter 
aS^h  ^O)  Sdlmston€  Orange  (s/4  H.),  ete. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  isthmus,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  reaching  the  coast  again  at  (25  M.)  Broadstairs  (Grand ; 
Albion ;  Pension  Carlton),  a  quieter  watering-place  than  Ramsgate 
or  Margate,  said  to  be  named  from  the  breadth  of  its  ^stair*,  or  gap 
in  the  cliffs,  affording  access  to  the  sea.  The  old  flint  arch  In  Har- 
lK>tir  St.,  called  York  Oate^  was  erected  to  protect  this  passage. 
Broadstairs  was  a  faronrite  resort  of  George  Eliot  and  Oharles  Dickens ; 
the  residence  of  tbe  latter  is  now  named  Bleak  House,  About  1  M. 
inland  is  the  pretty  yillage  ot8t,Peter'8,  containing  a  church  of  the  12th 
cent.,  with  a  line  flint  tower  added  In  the  16th  century.  —  Tunnel. 

27  M.  Bamsgate.  —  Hotels.  *6]iAifyiLLB,  East  Cliff,  with  good 
Turkish  and  other  baths,  B.  from  64.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  4/.  i$.  per  week 
(more  in  the  season)  -,  St.  Cloud,  Victoria  Gardens,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  3t.  6<l., 
pens,  from  8«.  6d. ;  Botai.,  facing  the  harbour,  B.  from8«.  6i.,  D.  8<.  6<l., 
pens.  9«.-10«.  Bd.\  Albion;  Bull.  —  Numerous  Private  HoUU  and  Boarding 
Houses.  —  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Kailway  Btations.  Ramsgate  Barbour^  for  Broadstairs^  etc. ;  Ramsgate 
Tcwn,  for  Deal,  London  vi&  Canterbury,  etc. 

Ramsgate^  a  bathing-place  and  seaport  with  27,693  inhab.,  may 
be  described  as  a  somewhat  less  Cockneyfled  edition  of  Margate. 
The  N.  sands,  extending  towards  Broadstairs,  are  beautifully  firm 
and  smooth.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  stone  piers,  with  a  joint 
length  of  3000  ft. ,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
There  are  also  an  iron  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2i.),  a  Theatre^  a  Marina 
Sail,  the  Royal  Victoria  PavUion^  and  other  attractions.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  ot*St.  Auguutine,  on  theW.  cliff,  is,  perhaps,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  elder  Pugin,  whose  bouse,  the  Orange,  also 
designed  by  him,  is  close  by.  The  Jewish  Synagogue  and  College 
were  built  by  Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Bamsgate  (electric  tramway)  is  Pegteell  Bay 
(inns),  famous  for  picnics  and  shrimps.  Ebb^eet^  near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  and  about  3  M.  from  Bamsgate,  was  the  landing-place  (memorial  cross) 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  traditionally  that  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  in  summer  from  Bamsgate  to  London^  Margate^ 
Dealy  and  Dover^  and  coaches  and  brakes  run  to  Margate^  (17  M.)  Canter- 
bury, Pegvell  Bay,  Riehborough  (p.  26),  etc.  Special  trains  run  from  Bams- 
gate Town  to  Canterbury  in  summer,  in  time  for  the  daily  services  in 
the  cathedral.  —  The  dangerous  sandbanks  called  the  Goodwin  Bands,  on 
which  several  ships  are  still  lost  every  year  in  spite  of  the  light-ships, 
lie  about  7  M.  from  Bamsgate  and  may  be  visited  by  sailing-boat.  At  low 
water  the  sands  become  quite  firm,  and  cricket-matches  are  sometimes 
played  on  them.  According  to  tradition  these  sands  were  once  a  fertile 
Island,   with  a  mansion  beloifging  to  Barl  Goodwin,  which  totally  dis- 
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appeared  daring  a  tremendoas  gale,  the  funds  intended  to  maintain  the 
sea-wall  having  been  diverted  to  build  Tenterden  church  (p.  42). 

Fbom  Rahsoate  Town  to  Dsal,  15  If .,  railway  in  */«  hr.  (Cares  2s,  2d, , 
U,  6d.,  is,  l<f.).  — The  first  station  is  (1 M.)  8t,  Ltmrenee  (forPegwellBay)  and 
the  next  (4M.)  MinsUr-m-Thanet  (Rail.  Rftnt.  Rooms),  where  the  Deal  line 
diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Canterbury  (see  p.  83).  The  handsome 
parish-church  of  Minster  (St.  Mary^s),  with  a  Norman  nave  and  E.  E.  chancel 
and  transepts,  contains  some  interesting  old  stalls  and  miserere  carvings. 
The  high  ground  above  Minster  affords  a  splendid  *yiew. 

Soon  after  leaving  Minster  the  train  crosses  the  Stour  and  passes 
*Richborough  (to  the  right),  the  Roman  fortress  of  Ruiupias.  constructed 
to  command  the  S.  entrance  of  the  channel .  the  K.  end  of  which  was 
guarded  by  Regulbium  (p.  24),  and  the  principal  landing-place  of  the 
Roman  troops  from  Gaul.  Incredible  as  it  now  seems,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Richborough  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  and  that  a  broad  chan- 
nel, forming  the  regular  water-route  from  Northern  France  to  London, 
extended  from  Sandwich  to  Reculver.  Ebbsfleet  (p.  25)  also  is  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  deep  channel  made  by  the  ifif^owr 
in  the  otherwise  shallow  Pegwell  Bay  is  a  relic  of  this  ancient  water- 
way. The  remains  at  Richborough  are  among  the  most  interesting  sur- 
vivals of  the  Roman  period  in  Britain  and  should  certainly  be  visited 
either  from  Ramsgate  (5  M.)  or  Sandwich  (2  M.).  The  besi*preserved  por- 
tion is  the  N.  wall  of  the  fortress,  460  ft.  in  length.  Near  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  enclosure  is  *St.  Avfftfstine*s  Crois\  a  cruciform  basement  of  rubble, 
resting  on  foundations  of  solid  masonry  and  now  believed  to  have  support- 
ed a  lighthouse.  Many  thousands  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at 
Richborough.  and  also  Saxon  coins  and  other  relics. 

9  M.  Sandwich  (Bell,  R.  from  is.,  D.  it.  6d. ;  Xtng't  Head;  Fleur-de-Lie), 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (p.  40),  was  formerly  one  of  the  moat 
important  harbours  and  naval  stations  on  the  S.  coast,  described  in  the 
11th  cent,  as  *omnium  Anglorum  portuum  famosissimus\  out  it  is  now  2  M. 
from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  accessible  only  by  small  river-craft. 
The  singular  cognisance  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  half-lion  and  a  half-boat, 
is  still  everywhere  visible  at  Sandwich.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  public  promenade-,  one  of  the  old 
gates,  the  Fisher  Oate,  and  a  Tudor  tower,  called  the  BarHcan,  still  exist. 
A  colony  of  Flemish  artisans  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
and  have  left  their  mark  in  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The 
most  interesting  buildings  are  Bt.  ClemetWe  Church,  with  its  Norman  tower ; 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  the  12th  cent. ;  the  Orammar  School, 
1564 ;  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  founded  in  1392  but  rebuilt  in  1864.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  town  in  1572,  and  the  house  she  occupied  is  pointed 
out  in  Strand  Street.  To  the  S.E.  of  Sandwich  are  excellent  golilng-links, 
often  the  scene  of  important  competitions.    Pop.  (1901)  3174. 

15 M.  Seal  (South-Eastern  Hotel;  Royal;  Black  Horse;  Beach  House  Temp- 
erance, R.  Ss.,  D.  8s.  6(1),  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  also  frequented 
for  sea-bathing  and  golfing.  Deal  Castle,  now  the  residence  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  like  those  of  Sandown  and  Walmer, 
as  a  coast  defence.  Sandown  Castle,  where  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Parlia- 
mentary leader  (p.  383).  died  in  1664,  has  been  demolished:  it  stood  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  town.  The  *Doiens\  between  the  Goodwin  Sands  (p.  25)  and 
the  mainland,  form  an  excellent  harbour  of  reftige  in  stormy  weather; 
but  the  Deal  boatmen  have  still  no  lack  of  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
courage  and  skill  in  aiding  distressed  mariners  for  which  they  have  so 
long  been  famous.  On  the  8.  Deal  is  adjoined  by  Walmer,  with  Walmer 
Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (at 
present,  the  Prince  of  Wales).  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  here  in  1852, 
and  the  rooms  occupied  by  him  (various  relics),  as  well  as  that  in  which 
William  Pitt,  another  Lord  Warden,  held  consultation  with  Nelson,  are 
shown  daily  (except  Frid.)  from  11  (Sun.  from  1)  till  5  (4  in  winter). 
Lower  Walmer  is  an  important  military  depdt,  with  large  barracks  and  a 
naval  hospital.  The  low  shore  near  Deaf  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  landing-place  of  Julius  Csesar  in  Britain.  ~  Deal  (10,675 
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lithab.)  is  eonneoied  wiih  (9  H .)  J>09er  (p.  16)  by  railway,  but  fair  walkers 
will  find  it  pleasant  to  go  by  the  cliiFs  (see  p.  18).  A  motor-omnibus  runs 
to  Si.  MargaretU  Bay  (p.  18)  and  Dover  (p.  16). 

Continuation  of  Main  Linb.  Beyond  FaTersham  the  train 
tarns  to  the  S.  E.,  passes  (55^2  ^0  Selling,  and  soon  reaches  the 
E.  station  at  — 

62  M.  Cuiterbtuy.  —  Hotela.  Gountt  Hotbl  (PI.  a;  0,  2),  High  St., 
B.  from  As.y  D.  5<^well  spoken  of;  Fountaih  CPl*h;  C,2),  &.  4i.  6d.,  D.  4<.) 
SosB  CP1>  e;  D,  2)\  Fliub-dk-Lts  (PI.  d;  C,  2);  Fallstaff  Inn,  by  the 
West  Gate  (PI.  B,  1),  unpretending,  B.  ».,  D.  99.  6cl. :  Fjlbbob,  B.  from 
2<.  Bd.,  D.  S«. ;  Slattbb's  Tbmpbbahob  Hotbls  (PI.  e  \  G,  2),  8  and  11  St.  Mar- 
garet St.,  B.  from  U.  6<f.-2«.  6<f.,  pens.  6<.-9«.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Railwaif 
JRefreshment  Room$  at  both  the  £.  and  the  W.  Stations. 

Bailway  Btatione.  1.  Canterbury  East  (PI.  C,  A)  for  London  Yi&  Favers- 
ham  and  for  Dover.  —  2.  CanterUtry  West  (PI.  A,  B,  1)  for  London-  via 
Ashford  and  for  Bamsgate  and  Shorneliffe.  —  8.  South  Canterbury^  on  the 
ShomclifTe  line,  1  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  town. 

Camterhury^  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  England,  containing 
(1901)  24,868  inhah.  and  pleasantly  sltaated  on  the  Stour,  which 
ions  through  It  in  two  main  branches,  is  an  ancient  city,  with 
numerous  quaint  old  houses,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
since  the  6th  century.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bears  the  title 
Primate  of  All  England,  the  Archhishop  of  York  that  of  Primate 
of  England  (comp.  p.  445).  Canterbury  contains  extensive  cavalry 
b&iracks  and  the  army  cavalry  school. 

The  site  of  Canterbury  was  occupied  in  pre-Boman  times  by  the  Brit- 
ish village  of  Ihtrwhem  Cdwr\  water),  which  the  Bomans  converted  into 
one  of  the  first  military  stations  on  the  highroad  to  London,  Latinizing 
the  iiame  as  Durovemum.  When  the  Saxons  or  Jutes  invaded  England 
they  named  it  Canttearabyriff,  or  burgh  of  the  men  of  Kent,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  Queen  Bertha 
founded  a  small  Christian  church  on  St.  Martin's  Hill,  and  in  A.D.  697 
St.  Augustine  arrived  here  from  Bome  to  convert  heathen  England.  King 
Bthelbert  received,  him  with  great  friendliness,  and  embraced  Christianity 
-with  10,0(X)  of  his  people.  Augastine  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  All 
England,  but  Archbp.  Theodore  (668-693)  was  the  first  who  obtained  the 
practical  recognition  of  his  primacy  from  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket  (1170)  that  Canterbury  became 
the  undisputed  centre  of  the  religious  lite  of  England.  The  history  of 
Canterbury  merges,  through  the  archbishops,  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
of  the  country  at  large.  The  names  of  Dunston  (960-988),  Lanfranc  (1070-89), 
Anselm  (1093-1109),  Thomas  Becket  (1162-70),  Stephen  Langton  (1207-29), 
Cranmer  (1683-66),  Pole  (1666-69),  Laud  (1683-60),  and  many  others  are  in- 
0eparably  connected  with  English  political  and  social  history.  Since  the 
Revolution,  however,  the  attention  of  the  primates  has  been  more  strictly 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  —  The  present  archbishop  is  the  Most 
jtev.  Randail  Thomas  Davidson^  D.  2).,  translated  in  1903.  The  income  of 
the  see  is  16,0002. 

Emerging  from  the  East  Station  (PI.  0,  4),  on  the  S.E.  side  of 

the  town,  we  see  in  front  of  us  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Dane 

John  (Donjon),  hounded  on  one  side  hy  part  of  the  old  city-wall ; 

the  Dane  John  itself  is  a  tumulus  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  hy  an 

obelisk  and  commanding  a  good  view.  We  turn  to  the  left  and  then 

enter  Castle  St.  to  the  right,  where  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Castle 

(VI,  B,  0, 4),  now  used  as  a  coal-store,  rises  on  the  left.    (At  the 
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"back  of  the  Castle,  on  the  river  Stonr,  stands  St  Mildred' a  Churchy 

PI.  B,  3,  containiug  some  Roman  work.)  At  the  end  of  Castle  St. 

we  cross  Waiting  Street  (p.  23)  and  then  follow  St.  Margaret's  St., 

passing  St»  Margaret's  Church  (PI.  C,  2),  to  High  Street,  which  we 

reach  opposite  Mercery  Lane,  leading  to  the  Cathedral. 

From  the  West  Station  (PI.  B,  1)  we  follow  Station  Road  to  the 

right  for  about  100  yds.,  io  St.  Dunstan  St.  (PI.  A,  1),  part  of  the 

main  thoronghfare  leading  straight  (to  the  left)  to  High  Street. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (K.W.)  St.  Dunstan  St.  leads  to  (3  min.) 
St.  DwMtan'i  Church  (PI.  A,  1),  an  edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  square 
and  a  semicircular  tower.  It  contains  the  hurial-rault  of  the  Boper  family, 
in  which  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (d.  1536)  is  said  to  lie,  placed  here 
by  his  daughter,  Hargaret  Boper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the 
gateway  of  the  Bopers^  mansion. 

On  the  S.E.  St.  Dans  tan  St.  is  continued  by  Westgate  Without 
to  the  West  Oate  (PI.  B,  1),  a  handsome  embattled  structure,  built 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
and  the  only  city-gate  now  remaining.  To  the  left,  just  outside 
the  gate,  is  the  quaint  little  Falstaff  Inn  (p.  27),  with  its  sigu 
hung  from  an  iron  standard.  Just  inside  the  gate,  to  the  right,  is 
the  venerable-looking  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (PI.  B,  1 ;  rebuilt 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gate),  containing  an  ancient  font,  an  old 
panelled  ceiling  (chancel),  and  some  'miserere*  carvings.  Imme- 
diately opposite  is  St,  Peter's  Church  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  a  curious  structure 
with  Norman  columns,  a  panelled  ceiling,  and  some  ancient  glass. 
A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the  Stour  and  enter  the  High  Stbb£t, 
in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  is  St,  Thomas's  or  Eastbridge 
Hospital  (PI.  C,  2) ,  originally  erected  by  Thomas  Becket  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  pilgrims  (visitors  admitted).  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  farther  on,  is  the  Beaney  Institute  (1899), 
comprizing  a  library  and  reading-room  and  now  containing  the 
Museum  (open  daily ;  free),  with  interesting  collections  of  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  geology.  A  few 
paces  farther  on  is  the  Quildhall  (PI.  C,  2),  which  contains  portraits 
of  local  notabilities.  In  Guildhall  St.,  here  diverging  to  the  left, 
is  the  Iheatre.  We  have  now  again  reached  Mercery  Lane  (see  above), 
so  called  because  it  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  small  wares 
to  the  pilgrims  (medallions  of  St.  Thomas,  phials  of  holy  water,  etc). 
At  the  S.W.  (left)  corner  stood  the  Chequers  Irm,  the  regular  hostelry 
of  the  pilgrims  (comp.  Chaucer^s  'Canterbury  Tales*);  some  remains 
of  the  old  inn  may  be  traced  in  the  court-yard  entered  from  High 
Street.  At  the  other  end  of  ^ercery  Lane  is  the  Batter  Market,  in 
which  is  a  figure  of  the  Lyric  Muse ,  commemorating  Christopher 
Marlowe  (1664-93),  the  poet  and  dramatist,  a  native  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  Butter  Market  we  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by 
Christchurch  Qate^  a  fine  late-Perpendicular  structure,  erected  by 
Prior  Goldstone  in  1617.  From  the  gateway  we  obtain  a  good 
-eneral  view  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  W.  towers,  its  noble  central 
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tower,  and  its  double  set  of  transepts.  The  present  *Cath«dral 
{/^hristehufch ;  PL  D,  1),  which  is  the  third  chnrch  on  the  same 
site,  represents  architectnral  history  extending  over  fonr  centuries 
(^1070-1496),  hnt  its  general  external  appearance ,  at  least  when 
viewed  from  the  W.,  is  that  of  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  *The  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been 
so  carefully  preserved  by  contemporary  records ,  and  these  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Professor  Willis,  and  compared 
with  the  existing  structure,  that  we  may  almost  put  a  date  upon 
every  stone  of  this  magnificent  fabric;  it  is,  therefore,  our  best  and 
safest  guide  in  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  that  period  in  Eng- 
land' (Parker),  It  is  said  that  a  Christian  church,  afterwards  used 
as  a  pagan  temple,  was  built  here  in  Roman-British  times  by  King 
Lucius ;  and  that  this  was  presented  by  Ethelbert,  along  with  his 
palace,  to  St.  Augustine  (p.  27),  who  converted  the  buildings  into 
a  cathedral  and  monastery.  Augustine*s  cathedral  afterwards  fell 
into  decay  and  became  more  than  once  the  prey  of  the  flames  and 
of  the  pillaging  Danes,  who  carried  off  and  murdered  Archbp.  Alphege 
in  1011;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Lanfranc  (1070-89),  the  first  Norman  arch- 
bishop ,  accordingly  undertook  the  erection  of  a  completely  new 
cathedral ,  a  work  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  Anstlm 
and  the  Prion  Emulph  and  Conrad^  and  finished  in  1130. 
The  last-named  completed  the  choir  in  such  a  magnificent  style, 
that  it  was  known  as  the  ^Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad\  The  choir 
of  this  second  or  Norman  cathedral  (the  church  in  which  Becket 
was  murdered)  was  burned  down  in  1174;  and  the  present  choir, 
in  the  Transition  style  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  was  erected 
in  its  place  by  the  architect,  WiUiam  of  Sens  (who  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  introduced  the  Pointed  style  into  England)  and  his 
snceessor  William  the  Englishman  (1174-80).  The  old  Norman 
nave  and  transepts  remained  intact  for  200  years  more,  when  they 
were  replaced  by  the  present  Perpendicular  structure  (1378-1410), 
the  main  credit  for  which  is  generally  given  to  Prior  Chillenden 
(1390-1421).  The  great  central  tower,  called  the  Bell  Barry  Tower, 
was  added  by  Prior  Ooldstone  in  1495.  The  N.  W.  tower  is  modern, 
the  older  one  having  been  pulled  down  (in  1884),  with  doubtful 
id.8dom,  to  make  one  to  match  its  S.  W.  neighbour.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are:  total  length  514  ft.,  length  of  choir 
180  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  71  ft.;  height  of  the  nave  80  ft., 
of  choir  71  ft.,  of  central  tower  236  ft.,  of  W.  towers  162  ft. 

The  cathedral  is  open  to  visitors  from  9.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ex- 
cept during  the  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  (4  p.m.  in  Nov., 
Dec,  Jan.,  &  Feb.);  a  fee  of^d.  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  choir 
and  cloisters  and  another  of  8d.  for  entering  the  crypt.  At  other 
hours,  between  7  a.m.  and  7p.m.,  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  cathe- 
dral for  is.  each  (minimum  2«.)  on  application  at  the  verger's  house 
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beside  Christ  Church  Gate.  The  principal  entrance  is  hy  the  South 
Poreh,  hnllt  by  Prior  ChiUenden  in  1400,  above  which  is  a  panel 
with  a  enrions  old  sculpture  depicting  the  altar  of  Becket's  Mar- 
tyrdom, and  a  sword  lying  in  front  of  it.  The  figures  of  the  murder- 
ers haye  long  since  been  remored  from  the  niches,  which  are  now, 
like  those  on  the  W.firont,  filled  with  modem  figures  of  kings,  arch- 
bishops, and  other  dignitaries  connected  with  the  history  of  the  cath- 
edral.  Comp.  Dean  Stanley's  ^Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury* 

and  WiUUi's  ^Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  CathedraV. 

Interior.  The  Navb  produces  an  effect  of  wonderful  ligbtneas  in  spite 
of  its  huge  proportions.  It  is  mainly  the  work  of  Prior  Ghillenden  (see 
p.  29).  The  stained  glass  is  modem,  except  the  great  W.  window,  which 
IS  put  together  from  fragments  of  old  glass,  pieced  out  by  modem  additions. 
The  monuments  are  of  little  general  interest.  Archly,  Benton  (1882-96),  the 
first  Protestant  archbishop  interred  in  the  cathedral  (comp.  pp.  81,  46),  is 
buried  below  the  K.W.  tower.  On  the  arches  of  the  piers  of  the  great 
central  tower  may  be  seen  the  rebus  of  its  builder,  Prior  Ooldstone. 

The  Navb  Tbamsbpts  are  similar  in  style  to  the  nave,  though  differ- 
ing from  it  and  from  each  other  in  details.  Parts  of  Lanfranc''8  masonry 
seem  to  have  been  retained  as  the  kernel  of  the  walls  and  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  tower.  The  N.W.  transept  is  of  special  interest  as  the  scene 
of  Thomas  Becket's  murder  on  Dec.  29th,  1170.  The  four  barons  approached 
by  the  door  on  the  W.  side  of  the  transept,  leading  from  the  cloisters, 
through  which  the  Archbishop  with  his  clerks  had  previously  entered  the 
church,  where  Vespers  were  being  sung.  Becket  refused  to  take  refuge 
either  in  the  vaults  or  roof  of  the  cathedral  and  was  cut  down  by  the 
murderers,  standing  in  front  of  the  wall  (still  in  situ)  between  the  chapel 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  passage  to  the  crypt.  What  is  believed  to  be  the 
exact  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked  by  a  small  square  incision  in  the 
pavement.  The  large  window  of  this  transept  contains  figures  of  Edward  IV. 
(1461-83)  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  presented  the  window 
to  the  cathedral.  Another  window  represents  the  life  and  death  of  Becket. 
To  the  E.  of  the  transept,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  open  screen,  is 
the  Litdp  Chapel  (1449-68),  also  called  the  Deans''  Chapel j  from  the  number 
of  these  dignitaries  buried  in  it.  It  occupies  the  place  of  the  Korman 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  mentioned  above,  and  has  a  rich  fan-vaulted  roof. 
The  corresponding  chapel,  opening  from  the  S.W.  transept,  is  defeated 
to  8t.  Miehctel  and  known  as  the  Warriors''  Chapel.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Archbp.  Stephen  Langton  (1207-29),  the  champion  of  national  liberty 
against  King  John.  Here  also  is  the  monament  of  Margaret  Holland^ 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  with  her  two  husbands,  the  Earl  of  Someraet 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (son  of  Henry  IV.). 

The  '^Choik,  one  of  the  longest  in  England  (180  ft.),  is  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  nave,  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  elsewhere  among  English 
cathedrals  only  at  Rochester  (comp.  p.  20).  The  beautiful  Screen  between, 
the  nave  and  the  choir  is  a  work  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  is  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  six  English  kings.  The  grand  Xorman  arches,  supported  by  circular 
and  octagonal  piers  alternately,  here  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  the  nave.  The  triforium  arcade  with 'its  combination  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition  from  Bomanesque 
to  Gothic,  and  recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  with  which 
the  architect  must  have  been  familiar.  The  visitor  will  note  the  singular 
curved  outline  of  the  choir,  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  walls 
trend  inward  at  the  E.  end.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  William  of 
Sens,  wishing  to  preserve  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew,  which 
had  survived  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  earlier  buildings,  narrowed  his 
choir  here  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  The  screens  separating  the  choir 
from  its  aisles  were  executed  by  Prior  Estria  in  1804-6;  they  are  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  canopied  tombs  of  archbishops,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  that  of  Archbp.  Chichele  (141443),  founder  of  All  Souls  College 
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(p.  240).  Tlie  reredoa,  alUr,  and  arehbishop's  tlirono  are  modem.  The  organ 
ia  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  triforium,  and  nothing  of  it  ia  visible  below 
except  the  manuals.  Part  of  the  stained  glass  of  the  choir-aisles  dates 
from  the  13th  century.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  painting  of  Becket's  Death,  by 
Ores*.  This  aisle  incorporates  some  remains  of  the  earlier  Korman  choir, 
and  the  triforium  windows  of  the  N.  E.  Tbaksbft  are  also  by  Prior  Emulph. 
At  the  B.  end  of  the  K.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  St.  Avpbsw's  Towkb  (see 
p.  30)«  the  groundfloor  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  yestry.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  corresponding  Towbb  of  St.  Ansblm. 
alBO  a  flurviTal  from  the  older  church,  wiUi  a  Decorated  window  inserted 
about  1885.  The  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  Archbps.  Afuelm  (d.  1109 ; 
no  monument),  BradwarditM  (d.  1319),  and  Meopham  (d.  183$.  Above  it  is 
an  ^exeubitorium*  or  small  watching-chamber,  with  a  grating  looking  into 
Trinity  Chapel,  used  by  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  at  Becket's  shrine 
(aee  below).  Among  the  monuments  in  the  aisle  are  those  of  Archbishops 
Simon  qf  Sudburf  (1375^1  (  beheaded  by  Wat  Tyler),  Stratford  (1333-69), 
Ken^e  (14634^4),  Fitp-Walter  (1198-1207),  and  Repnoldi  (1813-28).  Some  re- 
markable diaper  work  and  other  remains,  incorporated  in  the  S.E.  screen, 
nesur  Archbp.  Stratford's  memorial,  are  relics  of  at.  DumUmU  SkHne^  which 
ased  to  stand  to  the  S.  of  the  high-altar. 

From  the  E.  end  of  the  choir-aisles  flights  of  steps  ascend  to  the 
TsiHiTT  Ghapbl,  which,  with  the  'Corona'  behind  it,  is  the  work  of 
WUliam  tke  J^glkAman,  'small  in  body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest",  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens,  when  that 
nnibrtunate  architect  was  crippled  by  a  fall  from  the  clerestory.  This 
w^aa  the  site  of  the  Shrine  of  Thomat  Becket,  who  was  canonised  soon 
after  his  death  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints.  It 
wsts,  indeed,  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas  that  made  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  had  previously  been  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  Monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  greatest  centre  of  interest  among  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  England.  His  bodv  was  interred  here  in  1230,  and  the 
shrine  'was  adorned  vvithsueh  magnincence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it 
io  1512,  tells  us  'gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen'.  The  shrine  was 
destroyed,  its  treasures  confiscated,  and  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  burned  by 
Henry  VIII.  (iSSSi\  ftud  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  shrine  is  the  pave- 
ment that  surrounded  it,  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  thousands  of  pious 
pilgiima.  [According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  however,  the  relics 
were  not  burned  but  re-interred ;  and  some  remains  found  below  in  the 
crypt  in  a  stone  coffin  in  1888  are  believed  by  many  to  be  those  of  Thomas 
Becket,]  The  Stained  Glass  Windows  of  the  chapel,  of  the  13th  cent., 
depict  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  chapel  is  the 
handsome  marble  MomuneiU  of  Henrf  IV.  (1899-1413),  the  only  king  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  His  tomb  is  shared  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Navarre, 
Behind  the  tomb  is  the  Chantrif  of  Henry  IV,  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of  Edward^  (he  Black  Prince  (d.  1376), 
with  a  hraKcn  effigy;  above  hang  the  princess  surcoat,  gauntlets,  helmet, 
and  shield. 

The  extreme  £.  part  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the  beautifal 
chapel  called  the  *Cobona,  which  formerly  contained  an  altar  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Beckers  skull.  (>n  the  N.  side  stands  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
Pole  (d.  Ifi69),  the  last  Boman  Catholic  archbishop.  The  Corona  also  contains 
the  so-called  Chair  of  St.  Augustine  (13th  cent.) ,  in  which  the  archbishops 
sit  at  their  installaUon. 

The  entrance  to  the  *Cbtpt,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  from  the  S. W . 
transept.  This  is  the  crypt  of  the  early  IfTorman  church,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  of  its  pillars  may  even  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Eoinan  church  on  this  site.  About  1576  Queen  Elizabeth  placed  the 
crypt  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees  in  England,  and 
its  o.  transept,  or  Black  Princess  Chantry^  is  still  occupied  as  a  French 
church  by  their  descendants.  The  unfounded  tradition  that  the  refugees 
erected  their  silk-looms  in  the  crypt  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  E.  part  of  the  crypt  formed  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  Undercroft 
and  was  formerly  very  richly  decorated.    The  body  of  Thomas  Becket  lay 
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here  for  60  years,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  Henry  II/s  penance.  Traces 
of  old  painting  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  St.  Gabriers  Chapel, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  crypt.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  some  of  the 
capitals  in  the  crypt  are  only  half-carred,  their  execution  having  probably 
been  stopped  by  the  fire  of  1174.  Recent  restorations  in  the  crypt  have  laid 
bare  the  original  floor  and  revealed  some  old  paintings  on  the  ceiling. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  ei^oy  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Harry 
or  Central  Tower  (286  ft.)  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  or  the 
Canon  in  residence. 

The  precincts  contain  some  interesting  remains  of  the  monastery, 
originally  founded  by  St.  Augustine  and  re-established  by  Lanfrane. 

The  Cloistsbs,  in  the  late-Perpendicular  style,  are  entered  from  the 
N.W.  transept  and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  coats-of-arms  at  the 
intersections  of  the  arches  are  those  of  benefactors  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  N.  side  are  two  fine  doorways,  and  in  the  K.W.  comer  is  a  curious 
hatch  communicating  with  the  cellarer''s  lodgings.  —  To  the  E.  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  Ghaftsr  House,  or  Sermon  House  (restored  1897),  to  which 
the  congregation  retired  after  prayers:  the  lower  part  is  E.E.,  the  upper 
part  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  The  panelled  ceiling  is 
of  Irish  oak.  The  Chapter  House  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  Libkabt, 
an  old  Korman  structure  (restored),  containing  a  collection  of  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,  and  MS3.  Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  liTorman  Baftistebt.  —  A  pass- 
age called  the  ^Dark  Entry'*  (see  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends'^,  reached  by 
steps  descending  from  the  K.E.  transept,  leads  from  tiie  cathedral  to  the 
Primr'M  Gateway  and  the  Oreen  Court  ^  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
monastic  buildings.  To  the  E.  of  it  now  lies  the  Deanery^  and  on  the  N. 
is  the  old  Strangers*  Hall.  The  gate  in  the  K.E.  comer  of  the  Ghreen  Court 
was  formerly  the  entrance  to  this  hall.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  passage  called  the  Briek  Walk^  on  the  right  side  of  which 
i  I  a  row  of  arches  in  an  early-Norman  style,  belonging  to  the  Monks'* 
Infirmary.  At  the  end  of  the  Brick  Walk  is  an  old  house  called  the 
Maister  Honours^  formerly  the  state-room  of  the  priory. 

A  fine  arched  gateway  in  Palace  Street,  to  theN.W.,  is  the  only  relic 
of  the  old  M'chhislwp^s  Palace,  ruined  by  the  Puritans  during  the  primacy 
of  Archbp.  Laud.  A  new  palace,  on  a  modest  scale,  has  recently  been 
built  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Green  Court  (see  above)  is  the  King's 
School  (PI.  D,  1),  founded  by  Archbp.  Theodore  (7th  cent.),  *for 
the  study  of  Greek',  and  refounded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  it  numbers 
Marlowe  (p.  28),  Thurlow,  Harvey  (p.  15),  and  Robert  Boyle  among 
former  pupils,  and  still  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  upper  hall  is  by  a  beautiful  external  *Staircase,  with 
open  arcades  at  the  sides,  the  only  Norman  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in 
Canterbury  is  the  quaint  little  *Chureh  of  8t.  Martin  (PI.  F,  1), 
the  'Mother  Church  of  England'.  It  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  E.,  3/^  M. 
from  the  Cathedral,  and  is  reached  from  Mercery  Lane  byBurgate  St., 
Church  St.,  and  Longport  St.  The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  26  in  the  last, 
but  during  the  day  the  verger  is  generally  at  the  church  (adm.3<2.). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  Christian  church  here  in  pre- 
Saxon  days,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  for  Queen  Bertha, 
wife  of  Ethelbert  (p.  27),  prior  to  the  axrival  of  St.  Augustine.  King 
Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  here  in  the  old  font,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  date.  An  old  stone  coffin  shown  as 
that  of  Queen  Bertha  dates  from  about  the  12th  century.  Part  of  the 
walls,  which  contain  numerous  Roman  bricks,  may  belong  to  the  original 
church:  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  E.  E.  period.   The  so-called  *lepers^ 
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sq^uints*  are  interesting.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  — -  The  church vard 
comiaands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  On  the  tomb  of  Dean  Alfwd  (d.  1871) 
iff  the  touching  epitaph :  ^DeversoriomViatoris  Hierosolymam  Proficiseentis* 
(^the  inn  of  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem'). 

On  the  way  to  St.  Martin's  we  pass ,  at  the  comer  of  Lon^ort 
St.,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  old  ^onastebt  of  St.  Auovbtinb 
(PI.  £,  1,  2),  now  restored  and  occupied  as  a  Aftsstonory  College,  The 
main  *Oate  (1300),  by  wliich  we  enter,  is  in  Monastery  St.,  a  little 
to  the  left;  open  1.15  to  4  (6  in  snmmer)  during  term,  11  to  4  or  5 

in.  the  Tacations  (adm.  6(2.). 

The  monastery,  established  by  St.  Augustine,  was  seized  by  Henry  YIII 
for  a  palace,  and  after  passing  through  various  private  hands,  was  bought 
in  18A4  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  converted  it  from  a  brewery  into 
th.e  present  ooUege,  incorporating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  mon- 
aatery.  —  The  tasteful  modem  buildings  of  the  College,  on  tl^ree  sides  of 
a  fine  court,  include  a  large  Library,  with  a  valuable  Oriental  collection, 
below  -which  is  an  ancient  crypt  containing  the  Cokridge  Miuionarp  Muteum.; 
a  €!hapel;  picturesque  CZoisters;  and  a  Hall^  being  the  Guest  Hall  of  the 
old  laonastery,  with  its  original  oaken  roof. 

In  St,  AuffUiHne's  Abbey  Field  (adm.  Is.),  to  the  right  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  Abbey  CSkurcA  and  the  scanty  ruins  of  8t.  Pancrae,  said  to  be 
tbe  first  church  dedicated  by  St.  Augustine.  St.  Augustine,  King  Ethelbert, 
and  Qaeen  Bertha  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery. 

Among  the  remaining  points  of  interest  in  Canterbury  may  be 
ennnierated  8t.  John^s  Bospitalf  founded  by  Lanfranc,  in  North- 
gate  St.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral ;  8t,  Alphege'$  Church  (PL  C,  1), 
near  tlie  W.  end  of  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  martyred  arch- 
bishop (p.  29)  and  containing  some  old  brasses;  St.  Stephen's, 
with  some  Norman  work,  near  the  East  Station;  the  ruins  of 
8t.  Sepulchres  Nunnery,  where  Elizabeth  Barton,  ike  *Holy  Maid 
of  Kent',  was  a  nun  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  to  the  S.  of  the  city ; 
and  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  with  an 
elaborately  adorned  interior.  Parts  of  the  old  City  Wall  are  yisible 
in  Broad  St.,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  London  road,  is  the 
village  of  Harbledown  (perhaps  the  *Bob  up-and«down'  of  Chaucer) ,  with 
tbe  Hospital  of  8t.  Jfieholas,  orieinally  founded  for  lepers  by  Archbp.  Lan- 
franc. No  part  of  the  present  buildings  is  ancient,  except  portions  of  the 
ebnreb,  wmch  has  Norman  pillars  and  arches  on  one  side,  E.B.  on  the 
oiber,  and  an  open  timber-roof.  Fine  Tiew  of  Canterbury.  —  Bar/retton 
Chfireh  (see  below)  is  10  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  Coaches  to  Seme  Bay,  Margate, 
and  Ramtgaie^  see  p.  34. 

From  Canterbury  West  railways  run  to  (16  M.)  Ramegate  vlft  Minster 
fp.  26);  to  (6  M.)  Whitstable  (p.  24)  t  and  to  Folkettone  and  Dover  via  (18  M.) 
Bhomciiffe  (p.  15).  —  The  first  station  on  the  last-named,  or  *Elham  Valley 
Line*,  is  (1  H.)  South  Canterbury,  elose  to  the  county  cricket-ground,  where 
the  erieket^festiyal  known  as  the  ^Cantwbnry  Week'  is  celebrated  in  the 
first  week  of  August. 

Beyond  Canterbury  the  train  passes  (65  M.)  Bekesboume  and 
(68  M.)  Adisham,  with  an  E.  E.  church.  From  (72  M.)  Shepherd's 
Weil  or  Siebertswold  the  ecclesiologist  should  pay  a  visit  to  Barfres- 
ton  Church  (pronounced  *B arson'),  a  small  but  highly  interesting 
Norman  building,  situated  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  walk  may  be 
continued  to  the  S.  to  Waldershare,  the  Earl  of  Guilford's  house 
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and  paik,  2M.  to  the  £.  of  Shepherd's  Well.  —  The  train  then  pene- 
trates a  long  tunnel  and  reaches  (75  M.)  Kearsneyf  the  jnnotion  of 
the  line  to  Deal  (see  p.  !26).  Keartney  Abbey  is  modern.  To  the  N.E., 
Y2  M.  from  the  station,  is  the  Tillage  of  Ewdly  where  King  John 
had  his  first  interview  with  Pandnlf,  the  Pope's  Legate,  before  re- 
signing his  crown  at  Dover  (1213).  —  We  now  thread  another  tnnnel, 
pass  (77  M.)  Dover  Prioryj  and  reach  (78  M.)  Dover  Town,  Pas- 
sengers for  the  Continent  are  carried  on  to  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
Doveri  see  p.  16. 

3.  From  London  to  Maidstone. 

421/2  M.  South  Eastbbn  it  Chatham  Bailwat  from  Charing  Cro»t^ 
Cannon  Street^  and  London  Bridge  in  iiAr2  hrs.  (fares  7«.,  it,  S4.»  Si.  i^td. ; 
return  12«.,  8«.  6tf.,  6«.  9<l.).  —  Another  line  of  the  same  company  to  Maid- 
stone East  (41  M. ;  same  times  and  fares)  from  Victoria  and  EoW>om  ^Torges 
from  the  Bochester  line  at  (IT^/s  M.)  Bwaniey  (see  p.  19)  and  runs  thence 
via  Oiford  (for  Sevenoaktf  p.  18),  Wrotham  (31  M.),  and  MafUng  (p.  85). 

As  far  as  Gravesend  this  route  is  more  fully  deserihed  in  Baedr- 
ekerU London.  —  To  (17  M.)  Dartford (Bull;  Victoria)  there  are  two 
lines,  one  running  vllL  (10  M.)  Woolwich  and  the  other  vi&  (9  M.) 
Eltham,  -^  Beyond  Dartford  we  cross  the  Darent  and  skirt  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  passing  (20  M.)  Oreenhithe  and  (22  M.)  North/Uet, 

24  M.  Gravesend  (Clarendon  Boycd,  B.  from  25.  6c2.,  D.  2-59. ; 

Old  Falcon;  New  Falcon;  Bosherville),  a  favourite  river-resort  of 

the  Londoners,  is  described  with  more  detail  In  Baedeker^s  London, 

A  steam-ferry  plies  to  Tilbury  (p.  498). 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  through  the  Boo  Dittrict  to  (16  M.)  Port 
Victoria^  in  the  I$l€  of  Orain  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Modwag^  opposite 
Sheemess  Op*  28).  —  Cnhham  Hall  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  8.  (tickets,  see  p.  22) 

28V2M.  Higham,  1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  Oad'8  BiU  (p.  22). 

We  then  pass  through  a  long  tunnel  (2  M.) ,  with  a  break  In  the 

middle,  and  reach  (31  M.)  Strood  Junction  (for  Strood,  see  p.  19). 
A  short  line  runs  hence,  crossing  the  Kedway,  to  Q/t  M.)  Rochtier 
and  (1  M.)  Chatham  Central  BUUion^  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  stations 
mentioned  at  pp.  19  and  22. 

The  train  now  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  Rochester.  Beyond 
the  river  are  the  chalk-hills  forming  the  *  backbone  of  Kent*.  Near 
(34  M.)  Cuxton  and  (36  M.)  Snodland  the  beauty  of  the  ralley  is 
seriously  marred  by  the  numerous  chalk  -  quarries  and  lime  and 
cement  works.   The  scenery,  however,  Improves  greatly  at  — 

39  M.  Ayleeford  (George  Inn),  charmingly  situated  on  the  river, 
with  its  church  rising  high  above  the  red-roofed  cottages.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  poet  (1689-1701).  The 
Church,  partly  of  Norman  workmanship,  contains  some  Interesting 
monuments  of  the  Golepepper  family. 

Aylesford  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting 
cromlech  called  *Kits  Ooty  House ,  which  lies  on  the  chalk-hilla,  l^/s  M. 
to  the  K.E.,  close  to  the  road  from  Bochester  to  Maidstone.  The  crom- 
lech consists  of  three  upright  stones  of  *Sarsen^  sandstone,  each  about 
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8  ft.  Mgh,  with  a  fourth,  12  ft.  long,  lying  transTenely  across  them.  Eaeh 
stone  w^eighs  from  8  to  10>/s  tons.  Tradition  makes  this  monument  the 
tomb  of  a  British  ehief,  and  the  name  may  mean  simply  the  *tomb  in 
the  wood^  (Welsh  cced^  *wood^).  Becent  inyestigation  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  site  of  a  British  cemetery  and  that  the  whole  district 
waa  consecrated  to  religions  uses.  In  a  field  between  Kits  Goty  House 
and  Aylesford  is  another  group  of  monoliths  known  as  the  ^Countless 
Stones'*,  from  the  superstition,  frequently  met  with  elsewhere,  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  twice  with  the  same  result;  and  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  complete  arenue  of  similar  stones  extending  from  Kits  Goty 
House  to  the  village  of  Addington  (p.  86),  6  M.  to  the  W. 

Beyoad  Aylesford  the  train  passes  AUington  Castle  (to  the  left), 

birtliplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet  (1503<42),  and  (41  Vs  M.) 

Maidstone  Barraeki  station. 

42V2M.  Xaidltone.  —  Hotels.  Stab,  Kitbb,  High  St.;  Bbll,  Week 
St.,  an  old-fashioned  house,  commended  in  *Pepys*s  Diary^}  Railway  Hotbl, 
adjoining  the  West  Station;  ITsw  Inh,  near  the  East  Station.  —  Rail, 
R/^ni.  Xoomt, 

Railway  Stations.  The  Wtit  BUOUn^  a  terminus,  is  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  bridge*,  the  Xast  Statiimy  on  ike  line  from  Otford 
(Ijondon)  to  Ashford,  is  at  the  17.  end  of  Week  St. 

Maidstone  (the  *town  on  the  Medway*1,  the  county-town  of 
Kent,  a  prosperoos-looklng  place  with  3o,516  Inhab.  and  large 
breweries  and  nnrsery-gardens,  Is  pleasantly  sltnated  on  botb  banks 
of  the  Medway,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a  substantial  modem  bridge. 
The  formerly  collegiate  *  Church  of  All  Saints,  a  fine  Perp.  structure, 
of  which  a  striking  tIow  Is  obtained  from  the  bridge,  was  mainly 
built  by  Arehbp.  Courtenay  (d.  1396),  and  contains  good  stalls  and 
sedUla,  the  Interesting  tomb  of  Wootton,  first  Master  of  the  Col- 
lege (1417),  and  an  arcaded  screen  between  the  naye  and  chancel. 
Adjoining  the  church  Is  the  College  of  AU  Saints j  established  by 
Archbp.  Oourtenay  and  dissolved  by  Henry  YIlI.  The  buildings, 
which  include  a  fine  arched  gateway  and  two  towers,  are  Inter- 
esting specimens  of  14th  cent,  architecture.  To  the  N.  of  the 
church  Is  the  former  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
now  a  school  of  art  and  science;  and  opposite,  to  the  E.  of  the 
church,  Is  a  range  of  out-bulldlngs,  with  a  singular  external  stair- 
case, probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  palace  Itself. 

The  *Maidstonb MusBUM,  In  Faith  St.,  Is  Installed  In  Chilling' 
ton  Manof  Bouse,  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a  town-mansion 
of  the  16th  cent.,  now  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  Bentlif  Art  Oallery 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  JPuhUe  Library,  The  Institution,  one  of  the 
most  Taluable  provincial  museums  In  the  country,  contains  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  archaeology  and  antiquities,  ethnology, 
pottery,  and  paintings,  and  Is  open  free  daily  firom  10  to  6  in  summer 
(Wed.  10-9),  and  from  10  till  dusk  in  winter. 

BnTiroBS.  The  walk  along  the  river  to  AlUnffton,  (S  M.)  AyUaford 
and  (i>/s  M.)  KiU  Coty  Houts  is  attractive,  especially  in  the  hop-picking 
season.  —  At  West  or  Town  Mailing,  a  station  (p.  84)  6  K.  to  the  W. 
of  Xaldstone,  are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Bishop 
eundnlf  of  Soehester  (p.  9Q).    To  the  S.  is  the  so-called  BU  LeonardU 


Tower^  the  keep  of  a  eastle  also  erected  by  Gundalf  (ca.  1070),  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is,  according  to  Parker,  of  earlier  character  than  that 

a* 
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of  any  keep  in  Normandy.  At  Offham  Cfreeny  V2  M.  to  the  W.,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  quintain.  Addington^  with  some  British  remains 
(see  p.  85),  lies  ahout  2V2  ^'  to  the  N.W.  of  Town  Mailing.  —  About 
2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Maidstone  is  BoxUy  Abbey ,  a  Cistercian  establishment 
of  the  12th  cent.,  now  incorporated  with  a  modem  mansion.  To  reach 
it  we  follow  the  Rochester  road  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  (I1/2  M.)  Sand- 
Ung^  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by  a  footpath  skirting  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Medway.  We  may  return  to  Maidstone  across  Psnetiden  Heath j 
famous  for  its  ancient  folkmotes  and  modem  political  meetings. 

The  Ashford  road,  leading  E.  from  Maidstone,  passes  (1  M.)  Mote 
Park  (to  the  right)  and  (l^/s  M.)  Beanted,  with  a  Perp.  church-  tower, 
and  soon  reaches  (2  M.)  the  park  of  *Leedi  Oaitle,  one  of  the  finest 
country-seats  in  Kent,  dating  mainly  from  the  IBth  cent.,  though  other 
parts  of  it  are  more  ancient  and  more  modem.  It  standB  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  and  its  defences  were  very  strong.  The  castle  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Crevecoeur,  but  it  reverted  to 
the  crown  about  1900,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  hands,  its 
present  proprietors  being  the  Wykeham-Martins. 

From  the  W.  Station  at  Maidstone  a  branch-railway  runs  to  (10  M.) 
Paddode  Wood  (p.  14),  running  through  a  rich  hop-district;  and  from  the 
E.  Station  the  line  from  Otford  (p.  34)  goes  on  to  (18>/4  M.)  AM^ford  (p.  14), 
traversing  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Kent. 


4.  From  London  to  Hastings. 

62  M.  South  Eabtekn  &  Chatham  Railway  from  Charing  Orois,  London 
Bridge^  and  Cannon  8t.  in  IVi-S  hrs.  (fares  10«.  Qd.j  6<.  7d.,  M.  yid,\  return 
18f.  4d.,  13<.  2d.,  10«.  Id.). 

There  is  also  another  and  longer  route  (76  M.,  in  24  hrs.  \  same  fares) 
by  the  London,  Brighton,  &  Sooth  Coast  Bailwat  from  Victoria  and 
London  Bridge  vi&  Lewet^  Polegate,  and  Bexhilh 

From  London  to  p9V2  M.)  Tunhridge^  see  R.  2a.  The  Ash- 
ford and  Folkestone  trains  here  tarn  to  the  E.,  while  the  Hastings 
train  runs  due  south. 

341/2  M.  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  Hotels.  Calvbblbt,  near  the  S.E. 
Bailway  Station,  overlooking  Calverley  Park,  B.  from  5«.  6rf.,  D.  6«.  6rf. ; 
Eakl^s  Coubt,  B.  fromSt.  6<l.,  D.  6<.,  pens,  from  12s.  6d.  (less  in  winter), 
on  Mount  Ephraim,  with  view  of  the  Common;  Spa  Hotbl,  facing  the 
Common,  with  baths  and  extensive  grounds  including  a  golf-course,  R. 
from  4«.  W.,  D.  5<.  5  Moltnbux  Pabk  Pmvatb  Hotel,  B.  firom  4<.  6d.,  D.  8«. 
6J.-5«.,  pens.  2V«-4  guineas  per  week;  Gkand  (formerly  Royal  Kentieh}^ 
facing  the  Common;  Caslton,  Bridge  Boad;  Alexandra  (temperance), 
B.  2*.,  D.  (1-2)  2«. ;  bWAN,  Castlb,  commercial,  B.  at  both  from  M.  6(1.  — 
In  the  vicinity:  Caudbn,  at  Pembury^  3  M.  to  the  N.,  B.  8*.,  pens.  7«.  6<l,; 
Hand  A  Sobptbb,  at  Soitthborough  (p.  87).  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houeee 
and  Lodgings, 

Bailway  Stations.  8.  E.  ds  C,  R.  Station,  near  the  top  of  High  St. ; 
L.  S.  S.  C.  Station^  Eridgo  Boad,  near  the  Pantiles. 

Oabt.  Per  mile,  1st  class  (1-6  pers.)  !«.,  2nd  class  (1-4  pers.)  lOd., 
3rd  class  (1-2  pers.)  Sd.;  each  addit.  i/aM.  6d.,  5<l.,  4d.;  per  hour  2*.  6d., 
2«.,  it,  Qd.   Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.  fare  and  a  half.    Luggage  free. 

Post  Office,  Vale  Boad.  —  Baths  in  the  New  Parade  and  at  the  Spa 
Hotel ;  Open  Air  Swimming  BathSy  at  the  foot  of  Quarry  Boad. 

Opera  House,  at  the  top  of  Mount  Pleasant.  —  A  band  plays  in  the 
Pantiles  (12-1  and  7-9  a.m.),  etc.,  daily  in  summer. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  one  of  the  most  popular  Inland  watering- 
places  In  England,  with  33,388  Inhab. ,  Is  finely  situated  In  a 
hilly  district  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex ,  and  owes  Its 
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present  fayour  rather  to  Us  pretty  surronndlngs  and  inylgoratlng 
air  than  to  its  somewhat  weak  chalybeate  springs.  The  springs  were 
discovered  by  Lord  North  about  1606,  and  Tunbrldge  soon  became 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  Somewhat  later  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Puritans ,  who  have  left  traces  of 
their  partiality  in  such  names  as  Monnt  Ephraim  and  Mount  Zipn ; 
and  it  is  still  specially  affected  by  adherents  of  the  Evangelical 
school.    The  season  is  at  its  height  in  August  and  September. 

The  most  prominent  architectural  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
Pantiles,  or  Parade,  deriying  its  name  from  the  earlier  style  of 
pavement.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Parade  are  very  quaint  and 
picturesque ;  and  it  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  G-eorges,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  visitors.  It  also  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  shops ,  including  several  for  the  sale  of 
*Tnnb ridge  Ware',  or  small  articles  in  wood-mosaic.  The  Assemhly 
Rooms,  or  Cheat  Hall,  are  opposite  the  S.E.  Station;  the  Pump 
Room,  with  the  chief  mineral  spring,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Pantiles  (water  2d.  per  glass,  2$.  per  week). 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  breezy  Common, 
with  an  area  of  about  170  acres;  and  Calverley  Park  is  a  pleasant 
open-air  resort  within  the  town. 

The  Savirons  of  Tunbridge  Wells  are  undulating  and  beautifully 
wooded,  affording  charming  rambles  in  every  direction.  The  soil  dries 
qaiekly  after  rain.  The  favourite  short  walks  are  to  the  Toad  Roek^ 
on  Rutthall  Common,  1  M.  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  High  Rocks  (adm.  6(2.), 
11/4  H.  to  the  8.  W.,  both  good  examples  of  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed 
by  sandstone  rocks  in  the  process  of  unequal  disintegration.  A  round  of 
about  3Vs  ^*  ^ill  Include  both. 

Pensfiurtt  Place  (p.  13),  6  M.  to  the  N.  W.,  may  be  reached  by  railway 
YiSk  Tonbridge  (comp.  p.  13).  Walkers,  however,  will  find  the  route  via 
Bidboraugh  very  pleasant;  and  they  may  extend  their  excursion  to  Hever 
(p.  14)  and  Edenbridge  (p.  14),  returning  from  the  last  by  train.  —  About 
6  M.  to  the  S.E.  lies  Bayham  Abbey  (p.  14)  and  about  2  H.  farther  on  is 
Lamberhvrit  (p.  14).  The  return  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
train  from  Front  (p.  38).  —  A  very  pleasant  round  may  be  made  as  follows. 
We  follow  the  road  leading  8.  from  the  Wells  to  (2  H.)  Prant^  and  walk 
thence  to  theW.  across  *.^*«d0'ePa}'it  (Marquis  of  Abergavenny;  castle  not 
shown),  and  past  the  ^Bridge  Racks  (open  to  visitors  on  Frid.)  at  Bridge 
Grsen^  to  (2^/2  H.)  Bridge  station.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  N.W.  at  Eridge 
Oreen  and  cross  Broadwater  Wood,  either  to  (2  M.)  Oroombridge  (see  below) 
or  to  the  (2  M.)  High  Rocks  (see  above).  -^  Excursion  to  Bodiam  Castle,  from 
Roberta  bridge,  see  p.  88. 

The  little  town  of  SoutJiboraugh,  halfway  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
(motor-omnibuses)  and  Tunbridge,  also  possesses  a  chalybeate  spring  and 
is  frequented  by  those  who  wish  quieter  and  somewhat  cheaper  quarters. 

F&oM  Tdhbkidgb  Wells  to  Eastboubnb,  SOM.,  railway  in  IV2  hr. 
(taxes  1<.  9<l.,  Ss.^  2s,  3^9  d.),  —  3  M.  Oroombridge,  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  48),  Lewes  (p.  43),  and  Edenbridge  (see  above), 
Croydon,  and  London.  6  M.  Bridge  (see  above).  —  11  M.  Mayfield,  a  village 
with  some  quaint  timbered  houses  and  an  old  *  Palace  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  now  a  nunnery  (adm.  3-4).  This  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  archbishops  from  Dunstan  (d.  988)  to  Cranmer  (d.  1556)  and  dates 
mainly  from  about  1350,  with  later  additions.  The  Great  Hall,  now  the 
Chapel,  is  nearly  70  ft.  long.  —  22V«  M.  Hailsham,  38/4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
HoTftmonceaux  (p.  53);  25  M.  Polegate  Junction  (p.  43).  —•  30  M.  Bast- 
bourne,  see  p.  43. 
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Fsou  ToNBitiDGB  Wblls  TO  Bbighton,  32  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hn.  (fares 
is.  iOd.y  3s.  8(2.,  2s.  Sd,).  This  route  diverges  to  tbe  right  of  the  Eastbourne 
line  beyond  (5  M.)  Bridge  (p.  87).  —  8  M.  Ormohannigh  (Growborongh  Beacon 
Hotel),  a  summer-resort  with  excellent  golf-links.  15  K.  Ueiifieldy  an  agri- 
cultural town  (2497  inhab.).  —  24  H.  Lewes  (p.  48).  Thence  to  (32  M.) 
Brighton^  see  p.  53. 

Beyond  Tnnbridge  Wells  the  train  enters  Sussex.  37  M.  Frant ; 
the- village  (*Inn)  lies  on  a  hill  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  E.  edge  of 
Fridge  Park  (p.  37).  —  39  M.  Wadhurst^  with  cnrions  Iron  tomb- 
stones in  the  chnxch  and  chnxchyard;  44^2  M.  Ticehurat  Road; 
471/2  M.  Etchingkam,  with  a  fine  Dec.  church.  —  49^/4  M.  Roberts^ 
bridge  (George,  K.  from  Is.  Qd.,  D.  38. 6(2.-6s.  6d.),  with  the  remains 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station. 

Fsoii  BoBSBTSBBiDGB  TO  Hbadgobn,  24  M.,  light  railway  in  1-2  hrs. 
(fares  3s.  6J.,  2s).  —  4  H.  Bodiam  (Castle  Hotel).  'Bodiam  Oastle  (adm. 
6d.,  on  Frid.  i<.),  5  min.  from  the  station,  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
14th  cent,  fortress  (ca.  1396),  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  and  possessing 
fine  gateways,  machieholated  parapets,  a  portcullis,  etc.  It  is  nearly 
square  in  ground-plan,  with  circular  towers  at  the  comers  and  rectang- 
ular ones  between  them.  — 15  M.  Tenterden  Town  (Woolpack,  B.  or  D.  3c.) 
has  a  fine  church,  the  Perp.  tower  of  which  has  been  held  responsible  for 
the  Goodwin  Sands  (see  p.  26).  ^  24  M.  Eeadcom^  see  p.  14. 

551/2  M.  Battle  (5tof ;  Qeorge)^  an  old  town  with  2996  inhab., 
famous  for  the  abbey  founded  here  by  William  the  Conqueror  (see 
below).  To  reach  the  (72  M.)  town  and  abbey,  we  turn  to  the  left 
on  leaving  the  station  and  then  to  the  right,  soon  skirting  the  wall 
enclosing  the  abbey  precincts.  To  the  right  lies  the  Parish  Church, 
a  building  in  the  transition  style  between  Norman  and  E.E.,  with 
Dec.  and  Perp.  additions  (restored).  It  contains  a  few  brasses  and 
the  fine  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  (see  below),  with  effigies  of 
him  and  his  wife.  In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  E.  end  of  the 
church,  is  the  grave  of  Uaae  IngcUly  a  servant  of  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  abbey,  stated  on  his  tombstone  to  have  died  in  1798  at  the 
age  of  120.  —  A  little  beyond  the  church  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
abbey  gateway,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  which  still  remains  the 
old  ring  used  in  bull-baiting  (60  yds.  from  the  gate). 

*Battl6  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  venerable  historic- 
al monuments  in  England,  was  founded  by  William  the  Gonqueroi 
in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made  by  him  during  the  battle  fought  here 
with  Harold,  the  English  king,  in  1066.  Though  generally  known 
as  the  ^Battle  of  Hastings*,  the  battle  is  more  accurately  named 
after  the  heights  of  Senlac ,  on  which  William  found  the  Saxona 
entrenched  behind  a  stockade  on  his  march  from  Pevensey  (p.  63), 
and  which  lie  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Battle.  The 
abbey,  Indeed,  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell.  The  abbey 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  the  mlnstei 
was  consecrated  in  1095.  At  the  Reformation  (1538)  it  was  presented 
to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Henry  VIII.'s  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  con- 
verted the  monastic  buildings  into  a  private  dwelling-house  and 
added  a  banqueting-hall. 
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The  gronnda  and  roJnfl  of  the  abbey  are  open  on  Tues.  to  Tisitors 
proTided  with  tickets  (6d.  \  at  the  Batate  Office).  Visitors  are  conducted 
througlx  the  ruins  in  parties  by  a  guide  (no  gratuity),  and  in  the  summer 
months  the  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Hastings  are  very  large. 

We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  by  a  fine  late-Decorated  *Oate- 
houte  (1338),  descriDed  by  Kathaniel  Hawthorne  ('English  Note-Books')  as 
'the  perfect  reality  of  a  Gothic  battlement  and  gateway\  The  longer  (E.) 
wing  w^as  formerly  the  almonry,  while  the  W.  wing  is  now  fitted  up  as 
a  porter's  lodge.  Beyond  the  gateway  we  find  ourselyes  in  a  large  grassy 
eoart,  on  the  E.  Qeft)  side  of  which  stand  the  abbey-buildings,  the  portions 
visible  to  us  (named  from  left  to  right)  being  the  Abbotts  Lodge,  the  Porch, 
the  AhboVt  Hall,  and  the  Library  (modem).  From  the  Ttrrace,  at  the  S. 
end,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  battlefield,  with  the  heights  of  Ttlham, 
whence  the  Normans  first  caught  sight  of  their  foe,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley.  This  terrace  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Ouext  Home,  after- 
wards replaced  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne's  Banqueting  Hall,  itself  pulled 
down  about  1750.  Two  turrets  at  the  W.  end  and  some  traces  of  the 
windows  and  fire-places  are  the  only  remains.  From  the  terrace  we  are 
conducted  past  the  W.  front  of  the  abbey  and  round  the  N.  end  of  it  to 
the  old  Cloisters,  one  fine  arcade  of  which  is  still  visible,  forming  the 
£.  external  wall  of  the  present  edifice.  Farther  to  the  E.,  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  abbey,  lie  the  picturesque  E.  E. 
rains  of  the  ^Refectory  (wrongly  described  as  the  dormitory),  with  inter- 
esting vaulted  chambers  below,  described  as  the  Day  Room,  the  Monks* 
Pcsrl^r^  and  the  Calef<sctory  or  Scriptorium,  The  last  part  of  the  ruins 
shown  on  ordinary  occasions  is  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Martin,  which 
extended  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Abbot's  Lodge  on  the  W.  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Parish  Church  (outside  the  wall)  on  the  E.,  a  distance  of 
fully  dOO  ft.  The  scanty  remains  of  this  large  edifice  consist  merely  of  a 
fe^r  piers  and  stones  at  the  E.  end;  and  nearly  the  whole  area  is  now  a 
garden,  containing  some  fine  old  yews  and  cedars.  The  High  Altar  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  on  which  the  body  of  Harold  was 
found  after  the  battle,  but  the  altar  pointed  out  by  the  guide  is  in  reality 
that  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  —  The  so-called  *Boll  of  Battle  Abbey*,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
is  a  forgery  composed  at  a  time  when  a  Norman  lineage  had  become 
fashionable.  The  original  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  in  1793  at 
Cowdray  (p.  83). 

On  leaving  the  abbey-gateway  the  tourist  will  find  vehicles  ready  to 
take  him  to  *lirormanhartt,  the  handsome  modem  residence  of  Lord  Bras- 
ses, which  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  (fare  there  and  back  is.-2*,  each;  adm.,  on 
Tues..  la.,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Battle  booksellers'  or  at  Whittaker'a 
Library,  St.  Leonards).  The  house  is  finely  situated,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  •View, 

Beyond  Bat^e  a  bianch-line  to  Bexhill  fp.  53)  diTerges  on  the 

riglit.     Out  train  descends  towards  the  sea  and  soon  reaches  the 

(61  Va  M.)  Warrior  Square  Station  of  St.  Leonards  (see  below). 

62  M.  HaatingB.  —  Railway  Stations.  Central  or  Hastings  Station 
(Pi.  A,  3)  of  the  S.  £.  A  C.  B.,  at  the  top  of  Havelock  Boad,  Hastings,  also 
used  by  the  L.  B.  S.  C.  trains ;  Warrior  Square  Station,  St.  Leonards  (used 
by  both  companies),  at  the  top  of  BLing^s  Boad;  West  Marina,  or  Bopeep 
(L.B.  8.  C),  West  St.  Leonards  (S.  E.  A  C.  B.),  both  situated  at  the  extreme 
W.  end  of  the  town.  —  The  hotels  send  Flys  to  meet  the  principal  trains ; 
dab  to  most  of  the  hotels  is.  Qd,  (first-class)  or  Is.  (second-class). 

Hotela.  *Qdsxh's  (PI.  a;  B.  4),  Carlisle  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  !/«  A'« 
from  the  railway-station  and  tne  pier;  Palacb  (PI.  b;  A.  4),  to  the  E. 
of  the  Pier,  B.  or  D.  &•.,  pens,  from  9^. ;  Orahd  (PI.  g ;  A,  4),  Verulam 
Plaee«  opposite  the  Pier.  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  6s. \  Marinb  (PI.  c;  C,  4), 
Ai.BXOifi  (PL  di  C,  4),  B.  from  2s,  6d.,  on  the  Marine  Parade,  farther  to  the 
B.  s  AxBAWT  (PL  e  1  B,  4),  Robertson  Terrace,  near  the  Queen's,  B.  from 
2s.  6d.,  I>.  A«.  3<*.;  CASTLa  (PL  f ;  B,  4),  Wellington  Square,  B.  3«.,  D.  4#.  W.; 
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EoTAL  Oa^,  thistle  St.,  commercial;  Gbosvbkob,  White  Bock.  pens,  from 
7i.  Gd.  —  At  St.  Leonards :  *Botal  yiotobia,  Marina,  B.  f^om  4«.,  B.  2<.-3«., 
D.  6«.,  facing  the  sea;  Evbbsfield,  B.  it.  dJ.,  B.  2«.,  D.  5«.,  ALsxANDBAy 
B.  from  4«.,  B.  2«.-2«.  6<}.,  D.  5<.,  both  in  Eversfleld  Place ;  Botal  Saxon, 
(jhrand  Parade,  all  these  close  to  the  sea;  Wabbiob  House,  Edinbdboh^ 
Sba  View  (pens,  from  St.  6d.),  Rivibba  (from  i;.  iis.  Bd,  per  week),  four 
private  hotels  in  Warrior  Square.  —  Htdbopathig  Establishmbnt  C^l*  h  ^ 
D,  2),  Old  London  Boad,  Hastings.  —  Furnished  Apartments  and  Boardings 
Houses  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

Restaurants.  At  the  Queen''s  Hotels  see  p.  39;  Ballard^  17  Castle  St.; 
Addison^  32  Bock  Place;  Buffet  at  the  Hastings  Station. 

Theatees.  Qaiety^  Queen's  Boad;  Empire  (varieties),  Pelham  Place; 
entertainments  in  the  Pier  Pavilions, 

Omnibuses  ply  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Albert  Memorial  to  tlie 
West  Marina,  Bopeep,  the  Alexandra  Park  and  the  Spa,  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  Ore  and  Olive  Yale,  Hollington,  and  Silverhill  (fares  Id.,  2d.,  SdO* 

Gabs.  First-class  cabs  for  1-2  pers.  2<.  6d.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  V^  l^'- 
8d.,  for  more  than  2  pers.  3«.  9d.;  per  mile  !«.,  each  addit.  Vz  ^«  6^*  (^o 
or  from  a  railway-station  1<.  6d.,  9d.),  each  addit.  pers.  6d.,  3d.  Second- 
class  cabs  for  l-iS  pers.  2<.  6d.  per  hr.;  to  the  station  is.  6d.  (2  pers.). 
Each  article  of  luggage  carried  outside,  2d.  Carriage  drawn  by  hand  or 
by  donkey  or  mule,  1<.  per  hr.  for  1  pers.,  each  addit.  Vi  ^'*  3d. 

Pleasure  Boats.  Roioing  Booty  per  hr.  2s,  6d.,  each  addit.  ^2  hr.  1«.  ; 
Sailing  BocU^  5-10<.  per  hr.  according  to  size.  Excursion  in  Sailing  Yachts^ 
1<.  each  person.  —  An  Excursion  Steamer  also  plies  in  summer  to  East- 
boume^  Brighton^  Dovery  etc. 

Baths.  Eastings  Baths,  White  Bock  Place,  with  a  very  large  swim- 
ming-basin and  Turkish  baths,  baths  l<.-2«.  6d. ;  EydropatMc  ^  Spa  (see 
above),  with  baths  of  all  kinds ;  Royal  Baths,  at  St.  Leonards,  opposite  the 
Victoria  Hotel;  Public  Corporation  Baths,  Bourne  St. 

Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  several  points  along  the 
beach,  indicated  by  notice-boards.  In  rough  weather  the  hathers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  quit  their  hold  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  bathing-machinea. 

Hastings  and  SU  Leonards  are  now  virtually  one  town  with  (1901) 
66,528 inhab.,  in  great  repute  as  a  bathing-resort  and  winter-residence. 
St.  Leonards  forms  the  W.  end  of  the  double  town  and  is  purely  a 
watering-place,  consisting  mainly  of  rows  of  well-built  lodging-- 
houses, while  the  easternmost  part  of  Hastings  retains  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  flshlng-town  and  seaport.  The  sea- 
front  of  3M.,  along  whicli  runs  a  flue  esplanade,  is  very  striking. 
The  best  view  of  it,  with  the  hills  behind  and  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.), 
which  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  more  than  900  ft. 

The  name  of  Hastings  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  battle  by 
which  the  government  of  England  passed  from  the  Saxons  to  the  17or- 
mans,  though  it  was  fought  at  a  spot  7  M.  distant  (p.  38).  Hastings 
was  also  one'  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (i.  e.  the  *fLve^  great  ports  on  the  8.  E. 
coast;  originally,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Bomney,  and  Hythe),  but 
its  harbour  has  now  practically  disappeared.  Traces  of  an  early  settle- 
ment here  have  been  discovered  submerged  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to 
have  made  great  encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

On  the  West  Eill^  above  Hastings,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old*Castle 
(PI.  G,  3,  4;  adm.  3d.),  of  the  history  of  -which  little  is  known, 
though  it  claims  William  the  Conqueror  as  its  founder  or  restorer. 
The  ruins  are ,  to  use  Hawthome^s  phrase ,  *  somewhat  scanty  and 
scraggUng',  but  the  grounds  in  which  they  stand  command  a  splendid 
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Tierw  of  the  town  and  sea ,  extending  on  the  W.  to  Beaehy  Head 
(p.  44).  The  West  HiU  Lift  (2d.) ,  at  the  W.  end  of  George  St., 
facilitates  aocess  to  the  castle. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Castle  the  hill  is  partly  nndermlned  by 
8t,    Clemenfs  Caves  (adm.  6(2.;  illuminated  in  the  season  after 

2  p.m.),  originally  excavated  for  obtaining  sand,  and  afterwards  a 
resort  of  smugglers.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  caves  is  8U  ClemenVa 
Church  (PI.  G,  3),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hastings  (Perp. ;  restored), 
whence  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  along  High  Street.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary  Star 
of  the  Sea.  Close  by  is  the  old  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Perp. 
edifice  with  a  fine  W.  window.  We  may  return  hence  to  the  beach 
through  All  Saints*  St.  and  visit  the  quaint  fishing  quarter  of  Old 
Hastings,  with  its  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  its  lofty  black 
sheds  for  holding  the  nets.  The  fish  are  sometimes  sold  on  the  beach 
here  by  *Dutch  Auction',  and  there  is  also  a  covered  Fish  Market. 

The  W.  part  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  contain  little  calling 
for  special  mention.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Albert  Mem- 
orial (PI.  1 ;  B,  4)  a  Gothic  clock-tower  erected  in  honour  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  A  little  to  the  W. ,  in  Claremont,  is  a  Public 
Institution,  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Brassey,  containing  a 
library  and  museum  (free).  Farther  to  the  W.,  the  handsome  8t. 
Leonard's  Pier  (adm.  2(2.),  projects  into  the  sea  from  the  Marina. 

Walks.  The  prettieat  short  walk  from  Hastings  is  that  to  JSeeUsboume 
Glen,  Ftxkrlighi  Glen,  and  the  Lovers^  Seat  (SVs  If.).  The  best  route  is  the 
path  crossing  the  B€Ut  Hill  (260  ft.),  reacned  by  steps  from  the  Fish 
Karket  or  by  the  East  Hill  Lift  (Sd.)  at  the  E.  end  of  Bock  a  ](7ore  Boad. 
On  the  hill  are  golf-links  and  recreation-grounda  (fine  view  of  Hastings). 
Descending  to  (1  M.)  the  prettily  wooded  Eedesboume  Olen,  we  cross  this 
Httle  valley,  and  ascend  again  on  its  £.  side  and  follow  the  path  along 
tbe  top  of  the  elififs  to  (IVs  H.)  FcUrlight  Olen,  another  little  wooded  valley. 
Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  along  the  W.  side,  following  the 
path,  past  the  (}/t  M .)  ^Dripping  Weir,  now  almost  dry,  to  (V2  M.)  the 
^Lovers''  Seat,  a  rocky  ledge  commanding  a  splendid  view.  Good  walkers 
may  vary  the  retnm-ronte  by  turning  landward  from  the  Dripping  Well, 
at  the  head  of  Fairlight  Glen,  and  ascending  past  a  farm  to  (I/4  H.)  the 
highroad.  Here  we  may  turn  to  the  left  (below,  to  the  right,  the  Hall, 
Fairlight)  and  make  our  way  to  ^ilToWVs  8eat\  on  the  top  of  Fairlight 
Down  (800  ft.),  occupying  the  circular  site  of  Old  Fairlight  Mill  (*View). 
We  now  descend  vi&  Ore,  a  N.  suburb  of  Hastings,  on  St.  Helen's  Down, 
to  Haatings.  —  Excursion-waggonettes  ply  at  intervals  to  the  farm  above 
Fairlight  Glen,  allowing  1  hr.  for  a  visit  to  the  glen  and  the  Lovers' 
Seat  (return-fare  is.  Qd.), 

BxouBSiON  Bbakbs  ply  on  Tuea.  in  summer  to  (7  If.)  Battle  and  (9  M.) 
Ifarmcmhurst  (see  p.  39;  fare  for  the  round  4s.),  and  this  drive  may  be 
extended  to  Aekbumham  Itace  (not  shown),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
bnmham,  eontiining  some  relics  of  Charles  I.  (shirt  worn  at  his  execution, 
etc.).  —  Another  lovely  drive  (excursion-brake  on  Thurs.;  is.  Bd.)  may 
be  taken  to  (12  If.)  Bodiam  Cattle  (p.  38),  via  the  charming  village  of  (6  H.) 
8edleMCcmb€y  with  its  interesting  church,  and  back  by  Northiam  (near  which 
is  an  old  timbered  house)  and  Brede.  —  Orowhurtt^  6  M.  to  the  17.W.  and 

3  M.  from  Battle,  is  another  good  point  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  t  it  possesses 
the  remains  of  an  ^Id  manor-house  and  a  gigantic  churchyard-yew.  — 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  (usually  by  railway)  to  Hurttmonceaux  Castle 
(p.  58),  FspsfMsy  (p.  63),  Eastbourne  (p.  43),  Winchelsea  (p.  42),  JZye  (p.  42),  etc. 
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Fbom  Habtinos  (Central  Station)  to  Etb  and  Ashford,  27  M.,  railway 
in  1  hr.  (fare«  it.  6d.,  2«.  lOd..  2«.  2Vtd.  $  to  Kye  1«.  iOcL,  is.  2d.,  lid.). 

9  If .  Winohelsea  (Ifew  Inn),  an  ancient  but  decayed  town,  one  of  the 
two  'Ancient  Towns'  aasociated  with  the  Cinque  Ports,  stands  upon  a  hill 
rising  abruptly  from  the  marshes,  IV4  M.  from  the  rail,  station.  It  possesses 
various  memorials  of  its  former  importance,  the  most  immediately 
striking  of  which  are  the  width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  The  *C7Mreh 
of  Bt,  Thcmat  (Beeket),  an  important  early-Decorated  structure  (ca.  1900), 
of  which  the  nave  has  long  since  been  destroyed  (if  ever  completed), 
contains  some  good  monuments.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church  is 
the  FriarSf  a  modem  mansion  built  with  the  materials  of  an  old  Franciscan 
monastery,  of  which  part  of  the  chapel  (1310)  remains  (adm.  on  Hon.). 
Winchelsea  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  three  of  the  old  gates  are 
still  standing :  Pips  Well  Gats^  Strand  Gate,  and  Land  or  Ferry  Gate.  The 
old  Town  Well  has  a  Gothic  canopy.  —  ^ear  the  sea,  about  halfway  between 
Winchelsea  and  Bye,  is  (kmber  Cattle^  one  of  the  coast-defences  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.    leileshctin,  IVs  M.  to  the  W.,  has  a  Norman  church. 

11  JS.,'Rje( George;  Cinque  Ports)  is  another  decayed  seaport,  ruined, 
like  Winchelsea,  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea,  and  also  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill;  it  was  also  one  of  the  'Ancient  Towns'  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Starting 
from  the  Cinque  Ports  Hotel  (3  min.  from  the  rail,  station)  we  proceed  to 
the  left,  along  Tower  St.,  to  (3  min.)  the  L<md  GaUy  the  only  one  remaining. 
Beyond  the  gate  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Fishmarket  Road,  from  which 
a  (4  min.)  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  right  to  the  Ypres  Tower,  which 
was  erected  as  a  watcn-tower  in  the  12th  cent,  and  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  William  de  Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent.  It  now  contains  a  small 
museum.  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  large  Church  (restored  in  1882), 
which  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  E.  E.,  with  windows  inserted  at  a  later 
date.  The  pendulum  of  the  tower-clock  swings  inside  the  church.  — 
Lion  St.  leads  to  the  TS.  from  the  church  to  High  St.,  which  it  reaches 
nearly  opposite  Peaeoek^s  School  (1686),  attended  by  Thackeray*s  Denis 
Duval.  To  the  right  in  Conduit  HIU,  leaving  the  High  Street  at  the  George 
Hotel,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Austin  Friary.  By  following  High  St.  towards 
the  W.,  we  reach  (3  min.)  the  quaint  old  *Mermaid  Street^  with  the  Mermaid 
Inn  (now  a  private  hotel  and  club).  —  After  the  Bevoeation  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantes  many  French  refugees  settled  in  Bye,  and  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  At  a  later  date  it  was  a  great 
resort  of  smugglers.  —  From  Bye  an  omnibus  plies  to  (10  If.)  Tenterden 
(p.  88)  and  a  steam-tramway  (fares  2d.-6cl.)  to  (IVs  If-)  Rye  Harbour  or 
Camber  (Royal  William  Hotel,  pens.  9«.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roiker,  with 
excellent  golf-links  and  a  little  shipping. 

Beyond  Bye  the  train  traverses  Romney  Marshy  an  extensive  level  tract 
with  rich  pastures.  From  (18  M.)  Appledore  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the 
right  to  Lydd .Dungeness ,  and  New  Romney  (Ship),  formerly  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Dungeness  Point.  —  21  M.  Ham  Street, 

27  M.  Ashferdy  see  p.  14. 


5.  From  London  to  Eastboome.   Newhaven. 

66  M.  LoHPON,  Bkiohtok,  and  South  Coast  Bailwat,  from  Victoria 
or  London  Bridge^  in  lVr2V4  hrs.  (fares  10«.,  6<.,  is.  8d. ;  return  17«.,  lis- 
6d..  9s.  id. ;  Frid.  to  Tues.  return-tickets  14«.,  9s.,  7s.  6<2.).  —  To  JTstsAovsii, 
67  if.,  in  lVr2Vs  hrs.  (fkres  9«.  id.,  bs.  8<7.,  4s.  8<l. ;  return  16s.  kd.s  lOs.  6tf., 
^.  id.\  Frid.  to  Tues.  return-tickets  14s.,  8s.  6d.,  7s.).  Cheap  day-tiekets 
are  issued  in  the  season  at  greatly  reduced  fares. 

Another  but  longer  (2Vr3  hrs.)  route  to  Eastbourne  leads  vi&  Oxtsd 
(p.  46)  and  Groombridge  (p.  87). 

From  London  to  (371/2  M.)  Hay  ward' 8  Heathy  see  B.  6.  At 
(4OV2  M.)  Keymer  Junction  our  line  diyerges  to  the  left.  —  44  M. 
Flumpton ;  47  M.  Cooksbridge. 
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50  M.  Lewei  (White  Hart,  opposite  the  County  Hall,  B.  3-7a.; 
Crown,  High  St. ;  Bail,  BefreihmU  Booms) ,  the  county  -  town  of 
Sussex,  with  11,249  inhab.,  is  a  quaint  old  place,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  DotofM.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Brighton 
on  the  W.  (see  p.  53),  to  Newhaven  and  Seaford  (see  below)  on  the 
S.,  to  Haitinga  on  the  £.  (p.  53),  and  to  East  Orinsteadf  Qroom- 
bridge,  East  Oroydon,  etc.  (p.  46),  on  the  N. 

The  old  Ciutle  dates  from  the  iNorman  period,  and  has  a  good  gate- 
way and  a  well-preserved  keep  containing  a  small  maseum  (adm.  od.); 
fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Priory  of  8t.  Paneras,  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  S.  of  the  town ,  was  founded  by  Gundrada ,  step- 
daughter of  William  the  Conqueror.  Adjacent  is  Southover  Church,  with 
a  Norman  chapel,  now  containing  the  leaden  coffins  of  Gundrada  and  her 
husband,  William  de  Warrenne.  The  Town  Halt  (built  in  1893)  contains 
a  fine  old  staircase  of  carved  oak.  The  Fitzroy  Memorial  Library  was 
designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Bcott.  About  21/3  M.  to  the  W.  is  Mt.  Harry,  where 
Henry  III.  was  defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264. 

Fbom  Lkwxs  to  Kbwhaykn,  7  M.,  railway  in  15-20  min.  (fares  Md., 
8d.,  6ei.)*  ^1^0  trains  go  on  to  Newhantn  Harbour  (London  and  Paris  Hotel, 
B.  9s.,  D.  3«.  6<f. ;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  whence  steam-packets  ply  twice  daily 
to  Dieppe  in  34  hrs.  (comp.  p.  xx).  Newhayen  {Ship,  B.  2$.  6<f.,  D.  d«. ; 
Bridge  Jim,  B.  2«.,  D.  2s.  6d.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ou$e,  possesses  a 
modem  fort  and  an  interesting  church  with  a  Norman  tower  and  apsidal 
chanoel  of  the  12th  century.  —  About  2  If.  to  the  £.  (railway)  is  Seaford 
(Seaford Bay  Hotel*,  Esplanade  Hotel,  B.  from  U.  6<l.,  D.  5«.),  a  sea-bathing 
and  golfing  resort. 

The  line  now  skirts  Mount  Cabum  and  Firle  Beacon  (720  it.'), 
both  of  which  command  extensive  views.  53  M.  Olynde.  About 
2V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  (571/2  M.)  Berwick  is  Alfriston  (Star,  with 
old  caivlngs),  with  an  interesting  church  and  a  14th  cent,  clergy- 
house  (recently  restored).  —  To  the  right  is  the  ^Long  Man  ofWil- 
mington\  a  figure,  240  ft.  high,  cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
(p.  44) }  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  perhaps  the  *6od  of 
Journeying*  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  has  recently  been  restored. 

61  M.  Polegpate  Junction  (Bait,  Befreahmt,  Booms) ,  the  point 
of  divergence  for  lines  to  Hailsham  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (p.  37), 
BezhiU  (p.  53)  and  Hastings  (p.  39),  and  Eastbourne. 

65  M.  Eastbonnie.  ~-  Hotels.  *(3tuAVX>,  Grand  Parade,  B.  is.  6d.- 
7«.  6<<.,  B.  3s.,  D.  6s.  Od.,  with  Turkish  and  other  baths;  *Qcssn'0,  B. 
from  *e*  6<2.,  D.  6«.  6<f.,  pens,  from  lOt.  Gd.\  *Albion,  B.  from  4s.  6d., 
D.  5s.,  pens,  from  31.  Ss.  weekly;  *Anohos,  Marine  Parade;  *Gavkni>ish, 
B.  5s.,  D.  5s.  6(1. ;  *Buslinoton,  B.  from  &t.,  D.  5s.  6d. ;  these  all  first- 
class,  facing  the  sea.  —  Albbxablb,  Harine  Parade,  B.  from  3s.  6d.,  D. 
is.  6a. ;  Albxandka,  Orand  Parade,  B.  3s.,  pens.  lOs. ;  Ozldbbdgb  (com- 
mercisil);  Diplook's,   B.  3s.;  Gaklton  (temperance),    B.  or   D.   2«.  6d. 

—  Htdbopathic  Hotbi.  ,  South  Cliff.      Kumerons  Boarding  Hoveet  and 
Lodgings.  —  Railway  Rfmt.  Rooms;  Royal  Restaurant,  Terminus  Boad,  D.  3s. 

Oabs,  for  1-5  pers.,  Is.  per  mile,  6d[.  each  addit.  1/2  M.;  per  hr.  3s., 
for  each  V*  b'*  addit.  9d.;   2nd  and  Srd  class  vehicles    at  lower  rates. 

—  Omnibaa  between  the  town  and  the  station  2d.  —  Ooaoh  to  Brighton 
(return-fare  i2s.  6ij.),  starting  from  the  Albion  Hotel. 

Xheatrea.    DeoonOi^s  Park;  Royal;  Pier  PaoiHon, 

Bathing.  Bathing  Machine  (not  compulsory  before  8  a.m.)  2d.,  per  doz. 
tickets  8s.  —  Baths.  *  Devonshire  Swimming  Baths ,  among  the  largest  in 
Europe;  Victoria  Baths,  Victoria  Place;  Grand  Hotel  Tterkish  Baths. 

Golf  Links  behind  Compton  Place  (p.  44)  and  at  Birling  Gap,  2  M.  to  the  W. 
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Ecuthoume ,  a  fashionable  and  flonrishing  seaside-resort ,  lies 
near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  South  Downs  j  and  consists  of  the  new 
town  on  the  sea,  with  a  sea-front  nearly  3  M.  in  length,  and  the 
old  town  1^2  M.  inland.  Pop.  43,337.  From  the  station  Terminus 
Road  and  its  continuation,  Yictoria  Place,  lead  to  the  S.  to  the  sub- 
stantial Esplanade^  about  1  M.  in  length,  at  the  E.  end  of  which 
is  the  Great  Redoubt ^  a  circular  battery  mounting  11  guns,  while 
-near  the  W.  end  is  a  martello  tower  known  as  the  ^  WisV,  Near 
Splash  Point,  about  the  centre  of  the  Esplanade,  an  iron  Pier 
(adm.  2(2.),  terminating  in  a  spacious  Pavilion^  juts  out-  into  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  1000  ft.  Devonshire  Park  (adm.  6d.),  near  the 
Wish  Tower,  has  gardens  (bands),  a  large  pavilion,  a  cycling-track, 
a  theatre ,  and  20-30  lawn-tennis  courts,  on  which  the  South  of 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament  is  decided  in  September.  Far- 
ther to  the  W.  lies  a  handsome  residential  quarter,  with  attractlTe 
villas.  —  In  Old  Eastbourne,  reached  from  the  station  by  Upperton 
Road ,  the  N.  continuation  of  Terminus  Road,  is  the  old  parish- 
church  of  8t.  Mary  J  an  interesting  E.E.  edifice,  with  a  Norman 
chancel-arch.  Opposite  is  the  Lamb  Jnn^  below  which  is  a  vaulted 
crypt,  also  of  the  E.E.  period.  —  Compton  Place  ^  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  lies  between  the  old  and  new  towns. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Eastbourne  the  South  Downs  termin- 
ate in  *Beachy  Head  (^Beauchef ),  a  bold  chalk  headland,  rising  to 
a  height  of  675  ft.  above  the  sea  (fine  view;  Bungalow  Hotel,  pens. 
lis.  6<2.).  It  may  be  reached  either  by  road  (carr.  there  and  back 
with  halt  of  ^2  ^r.,  6«.)  or  by  a  footpath  along  the  cliffs.  The  Beachy 
Head  or  Belle  Toute  Lighthouse  (rfmts.),  2  M.  farther  to  the  W.,  has 

been  superseded  by  a  lighthouse  on  the  foreshore,  below  the  cliff. 

Ezoarsions.  The  immediate  environs  of  Eastboarne  afford  few  in- 
teresting walks,  and  the  favoarite  excursions  are  those  made  by  carriage 
or  by  rail,  e.ff.  to  Hwsimonceaux  (p.  63;  from  Hailsham  or  Pevensey)  and 
Pevenasif  Cattle  (p.  53).  Excursion -brakes  or  motor-cars  run  to  (16  H.) 
Battle  (p.  88),  Beachy  Head,  Ewitmoneeaux^  Peveneey^  etc.  return-fare  bs. 
Pedestrians  may  walk  across  the  Downs  to  the  K.W.  to  (7  H.)  the  scanty 
remains  of  Wilmington  Priortf,  an  offshoot  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  in  lior- 
mandy.  The  'Wilmington  Giant'  (p.  48)  is  a  little  to  the  B.  This  walk 
may  be  extended  to  Lullinffton.  IVs  M.  to  the  S.,  with  what  claims  to  be 
the  smallest  church  in  England  (20  ft.  square  externally),  or  to  Michelham 
Briorify  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  4  M.  to  the  1^.  The 
latter  was  once  fortified  and  is  now  a  farm-house,  but  there  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  the  old  buildings.  Michelham  is  8  M.  from  Berwick 
(p.  48)  and  2^/2  M.  from  Hailsham  (p.  37). 

From  Eastbourne  to  Tunbridffe  Wells,  aee  p.  37. 


6.  From  London  to  Brighton. 

Railway  (L.,  B.,  A  S.  G.)  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  stations 
(51  M.)  in  1-21/4  hrs.  Fares  Ss.  6<l.,  5«.,  it.  21/zd. ;  return-tieketo  1A«.,  9t.  Bd., 
St,  6d,  Cheap  day  return-tickets  are  issued  by  certain  trains  on  week- 
days at  little  more  than  single  fares.  The  ^Pullman  Limited  Bxpres8% 
leaving  London  at  10.6  a.m.  and  8.50  p.m.  (Sun.  at  11  a.m.)  and  Brighton 
at  1.20  and  5.45  p.m.  (Sun.  at  0  p.m.),  consists  of  Pullman  and  ftrfi-class 
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caniftges  only  (retTum-fbre,  for  the  same  day,  12<.).  The  line  from  Victoria 
unites  with  the  line  from  London  Bridge  at  (lOi/i  If.)  East  Oroydon.  Alter- 
native route  thence  Ti&  Bast  Grinstead,  see  p.  46. 

Coach  from  London  (Korthumherland  Ave.)  to  (53  M.)  Brighton  (Old 
Ship)  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs.  (fare  15«. ;  box-seat  2$,  6d.  extra).  Motob- 
Omnibcs  daily  from  London  (Hot.  Victoria)  to  Brighton  (White  Horse); 
7s.  Bd.  outside,  Qs.  inside.    The  district  traversed  is  fertile  and  picturesque. 

Leaying  London  Bridge,  the  train  tiayenes,  by  means  of  a  lofty 
Tiadnct,  2^2  M.  in  length,  the  mannfaetnring  and  nnattractiye 
district  of  Bermondaey ,  and  passes  varions  snbarban  stations  (see 
Baedekers  Handbook  for  London).  7  M.  Penge;  7^/^  M.  AnerUy. 
To  the  left  stands  the  dark-ied  Freemasons'  Asylum,  Beyond  Anei- 
ley,  on  an  eminence  to  the  right,  is  the  Surrey  County  Industrial 
School,  wheie  upwards  of  1000  poor  children  are  brought  up. 

At  (872  ^0  Norwood  Jonotion  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  the  station 
for  the  pretty  and  growing  suburb  ot  South  Norwood,  the  line  is 
joined  by  one  of  the  West  End  branches  of  the  same  company  from 
Victoria.  Just  before  joining  the  main  line  this  branch  traverses 
Upper  Norwood  (Queen's  Hotel ;  Crystal  Palace) ,  one  of  the  chief 
residential  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  of  London  (station  at  Oipsy  Hilt). 

In  a  wooded  vale  about  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Upper  Norwood  lay  Beulah  Spa, 
once  much  frequented,  but  now  built  over.  On  Beulah  Hill  is  the  Beuldh 
Spa  Residmtial  HoM  (7«.  6<2.  - 12«.  per  day ;  Turkish  and  other  baths). 
Kear  it  is  StrsaViam,  where  Dr.  Johnson  often  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
—  From  Norwood  diverges  a  branch  to  ^som  and  DcrUng  (comp.  p.  60). 

IOV4  M.  East  Croydon ,  one  of  the  fiye  stations  at  Croydon 
(*Qreyhound,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  St.;  Crown;  Bail.  Befreshmt.  Booms), 
with '(1901)  133,885  inhab.,  now  practically  forming  a  suburb  of 
London.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  contains  the  extensiye  remains 
of  an  Arehiepiscopdl  Palace,  formerly  the  country-residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  including  the  lofty  dining-hall  and  the 
chapel  (16th  cent.;  shown  2-6).  The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist ,  originally  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  destroyed 
by  ftre  in  1867,  and  re-erected  by  Sir  G.  0.  Scott,  contains  the 
tombs  of  seyeral  archbishops  and  of  John  S.  Copley  (d.  1815),  the 
painter.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Whitgiffs  Hospital,  an 
Eliza'&ethan  institution,  connected  with  which  is  a  large  grammar- 
school.   In  High  St  is  the  Orand  Theatre  and  Opera  House. 

Pedestrians  will  find  that  the  following  round  of  lOto  i2M.,  with  its 
numierous  views  of  characteristic  English  scenery,  will  amply  repay  the 
fatigue  (comp.  Map,  p.  12).  Starting  from  Croydon,  we  proceed  first  to  the 
8.  to  (2vs  M.)  Sanderstead,  a  pretty  village,  with  an  interesting  church  and 
park,  which  we  reach  by  following  the  Brighton  road  (tramway)  to  the  Bed 
Deer  Inn  and  then  turning  to  the  left.  [A  slight  ddtour  to  the  left  will  take 
us  by  picturesque  footpaths  to  OrolMmhwst  (pron.  Groomhurst).]  At  Sander- 
stead  we  turn  to  the  left  (E.)  and  walk  to  (2Vs  M.)  Addington^  where  the 
former  country-house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  situated;  the 
church,  of  which  the  interior  is  Norman,  is  interesting  to  antiquarians. 
Arehbps.  Hanners-Sutton  (d.  182$,  Howley  (d.  1848),  Longley  (d.  1868), 
and  Tait  (d.  1883),  are  buried  in  the  churchyard.  From  Addington  we 
proceed  to  the  K.  (left)  to  (l^/i  M.)  West  Wiciham,  with  an  ancient  church, 
s/4  H .  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  picturesque  ivy-clad  country-seat  of  WicM- 
ham  Court.  From  Wickham  we  may  return  to  Croydon  direct,  across  the 
AddingUm  BilU,  in  IV4  hr. 
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FsomEabt  Cbotdom  to  Lbwas  tiI  Oxtbd^SS'/sM.,  railway  in  2]ir8.(6«.6(i;., 
if.  Id.,  St.  3d.).  This  line  offers  an  alternative  bat  less  convenient  ronte  to 
Brighton  and  to  Eastbourne.  —  IV4  M.  SeUdon  Road;  2  M.  Sanderskad  (see 
p.  45);  5M.  Upper  Warlingham;  6«/4M.  Woldingham.  —  From  (10M.)Oxt6d 
(for  Limpsfield)  a  branch  (14  M.)  diverges  vi&  EderUnHdge  (p.  14)  and  Ewer 
(p.  14)  to  Groombridffe  (p.  37  5  for  Tonbridge  Wells  and  Eastbourne).  —  19V«  M. 
£att  Orinstead (Dorset  Arms,  R.  6«.,  D.  4«.  6d. ;  Crown;  Bail.  Efint.  Booms), 
a  pleasant  town  with  6180  inhab.jis  the  junction  for  Three  Bridges  (p.  48), 
on  the  W.,  and  Oroombridge  (p.  STT),  on  the  E.  —  26  M.  Horeted  Keynes  was 
the  retirement  and  burial-place  of  Archbp.  Leighton  (d.  1684),  whose  house, 
Broadhurst,  may  still  be  seen.  A  branch-line  hence  joins  the  main  Brighton 
line  at  Hayward's  Heath  (p.  48).  —  SQi/a  M.  Sheffidd  Pari,  At  Fkiching^ 
3  M.  to  the  B.  (or  2  M.  through  Sheffield  Park,  for  which  permission 
must  be  obtained),  is  the  church  in  which  Edward  Gibbon  (d.  1794)  is 
interred.  —  35»/4  M.  Barcombe.  —  89V«  M.  Levoee  (p.  48). 

On  the  left,  beyond  (10^2  M.)  South  Croydon,  Is  Purley  House, 
where  John  Home  Tooke  wrote  his  'Dlyersions  of  Purley*.  On  a 
hill  to  the  right  are  the  large  and  handsome  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks*  Schools, 

From  (13  M.)  Purley  branch-lines  diyerge  to  Caierham  (4Y2  M. 
to  the  S.E.)  and  to  Tattenham  Comer  (Epsom  Downs;  to  the  W.), 
the  latter  running  through  the  pretty  Chipstead  Valley.  To  the  left; 
is  the  Beedham  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed. 
To  the  right,  farther  on,  above  (15  M.)  Coulsdon  (S.E.  &  G.B.  sta- 
tion), is  the  London  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cane  Hill.  The  train 
now  penetrates  the  North  Downs  by  a  tunnel  upwards  of  1  M.  long, 
at  the  end  of  which  lies  Merstham,  a  station  of  the  S.E.  &  C.R. 
only,  with  a  church  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  (still  interesting 
In  spite  of  *re8toration').  On  the  right  we  obtain  a  view  of  (Cotton 
Park  (Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman;  see  below). 

An  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  through  Qatton  Pari  to  (6  M.)  Seiffate 
(p.  47).  The  rich  carvings  in  the  church  at  Gatton  are  of  Belgian  work- 
manship*, the  beautiful  altar  and  pulpit  came  from  Nuremberg,  and  are 
ascribed  to  Albrecht  Durer.  The  *Great  Hall  at  Gatton  Park  (adm.  on 
week-days)  is  adorned  with  rare  marbles  f^om  Bome,  terracotta  plaques, 
statues,  and  frescoes  by  Joseph  Severn.  Gatton  is  notorious  for  having 
been  among  the  rottenest  of  rotten  boroughs,  from  one  (1641-iQ  to  seven 
electors  sending  two  members  to  parliament.  The  quaint  old  Toien  Sail, 
in  which  the  elections  were  held,  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Gattou  Park, 
opposite  the  mansion,  and  may  be  visited  by  permission.  The  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Southdown  sheep  in  Gatton  Park  are  of  excellent 'pedigree*  stock. 

Just  before  reaching  Bedhill  we  pass  St  Anne's  Asylum,  ac- 
commodating 400  children.  —  203/4  M.  BedhiU  (Laker's;  Warwick 
Arms;  Rail,  Refreshmt,  Rooms),  or  Warwiektown,  with  about 
16,000  Inhab.,  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Dover  on  the  E.  (see 
p.  12),  and  Reigate,  Dorking,  Guildford,  and  Reading  on  the  W. 
(see  below).  To  the  left,  ^4^*  distant,  is  the  admirably  organised 
Agricultural  School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  a  reformatory  for 
about  300  young  criminals  (visitors  admitted).  This  society  was 
founded  in  1788,  and  is  the  parent  of  about  100  similar  Institutions 
In  England. 

Fbok  Bsohill  to  Guildford,  20Vs  H.,  S.E.  A  0.  Ballway  in  */«-!  hr. 
(fares  3«.  6(f.,  2s.  3d.,  it.  SVs^^Oi  traversing  a  very  picturetque  district. 
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2 H.  E«isat«  {WhUe HarL  with  pleMant  gardens,  IL  A*,  6(l.-5c,  D.  it.\ 
an94M,  B.  8«.  6<i.,  D.  2«.  64.),  a  pleaMnt-looking  old  town  with  35,998  in- 
hab.,  lying  in  the  midat  of  very  attractive  scenery,  is  a  favourite  residence 
of  London  merchants.  *Reigate  Sand*  is  much  in  request  for  florists  and 
glass-makers.  Below  the  remains  of  the  old  Cattie  is  the  Barcnt"  Com,  in 
which,  according  to  a  baseless  tradition,  the  barons  met  to  concert  the 
t&rms  of  Magna  Gharta.  The  castle  -  grounds  are  prettily  laid  oat.  The 
ParUh  Church,  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  curious  monuments 
and  some  early  pillars  in  the  nave.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  town  are  BeiffaU 
Priory  (Lady  Henry  Somerset),  with  pleasant  grounds,  and  Rsigati  Park, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view.  —  To  the  W..  on  the  way  to  Dorking,  lies 
Reig4Mt€  JTsolA,  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  ramble.  —  From  (IVs  M.)  Stiff aU 
HUL  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  is  obtained  a  charming  *View  of  the  Weald 
of  vasaex,  enclosed  between  the  Korth  and  South  Downs.  The  fort  on 
this  hill  forms  part  of  the  defences  of  London.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  K.  side,  along  the  'Pilgrims'  Way',  to  (IVs  H.)  GatUm  (p.  46).  — 
Pedestrians  will  find  themselves  repaid  by  walking  from  Beigate  to  (6  M.) 
Dorkk^  (see  below),  either  by  the  highroad  across  Beigate  Heath  (see 
above)  and  through  BetchworUi,  or  by  following  the  ridge  of  the  Korth 
Downs  to  Box  Hill  (see  below)  and  then  descending  to  the  left. 

Beyond  Beigate  the  train  continues  to  skirt  the  8.  base  of  the  North 
Downs.  i^ftJS..  Beiehmorthy  a  pretty  village  on  theifote,  the  banks  of  which 
between  this  and  Dorking  are  very  picturesque.  JigMiworth  Park  lies 
IVt  H.  farther  to  the  W.,  and  may  be  crossed  by  those  approaching  Dork- 
ing on  foot.  —  7  H.  Boxhill  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (690  ft.;  charm- 
ing view)  so  named  fh>m  the  box-plants  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  to  Btirford  Bridge,  with 
a  good  inn,  in  which  Keats  wrote  his  *Endymion'  (room  shown).  Kear 
this  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Meredith.  —  8  M.  Soorking,  see  p.  60. 
ISi/t  M.  OomshaU  is  the  station  fbr  the  villages  of  GomahaU  (Black  Horse) 
auid  Sh€re  (*White  Horse),  the  latter  a  charming  little  place,  1  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  station,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  a  timber -built  par- 
sonage. About  2Vs  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station  is  Jbinger  (Abinger 
Hatch),  a  small  village  with  an  interesting  and  very  early  church  and 
the  old  stocks  and  whipping-post.  Gomshall  is  also  the  nearest  station 
to  (!IV«  M.)  Wotion  (p.  62). 

16Vs  K'  Ohilworth  is  the  station  for  ABmrp^  a  village  about  1  M.  to 
the  K.E.,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  which  is  the  large  JrvingHe  Church 
in  the  Perp.  style,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  old  0iurch, 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  county,  has  been  converted  into  a 
mortonry  chapel  (no  adm.).  Both  churches  are  in  JXbmry  Park,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
Mr.  M»rtin  Tupper  (d.  1889),  of  'Proverbial  Philosophy'  fame,  lived  at 
Albury.  The  viUage  of  CMlworth^  a  Uttle  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is  the 
best  atarting-point  for  a  visit  to  (>/<  hr.)  Bt.  Martha's  Ohureh  (key  kept  at 
Albury  Bectory),  which  occupies  an  isolated  and  conspicuous  position  on 
the  hill  above  it.  This  interesting  Korman  edifice  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Canterbury;  and  a 
trace  of  its  old  purpose  remains  in  the  quasirpilgrimage  still  made  to  it 
on  Good  Friday  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  'View  from 
the  church  is  very  extensive. 

Berond  (IS^/a  M.)  Bhalford  the  train  crosses  the  Wey,  turns  to  the  right 
through  a  tunnel,  and  reaches  (30Vs  If.)  Guildford,  see  p.  64. 

[From  Guildford  this  branch  of  the  8.  B.  A  G.  B.  is  continued  to  A$h 
(the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to  AJdor$hot  Town),  Alderthot  (N.  Gamp; 
comp.  p.  19),Farfa>orough  (p.  77),  BlackwaUr  (White  Hart;  the  station  ibr 
8andhw9t  MuiUurf  Collie),  Wellington  CoUeqe  (a  well-known  public  school 
with  400  boys),  Wokinghcan,  Barkg,  and  (46  M.)  Beading  (see  p.  110).] 

21  Vf  H.  Earlswood^  beyond  wMoh,  on  the  left,  Is  the  hand- 
some and  well-known  Asylum  for  JdioU  (600  Inmates),  also 
founded  by  the  Rey.  Andrew  Reed  (see  p.  46;  open  to  visitors  on 
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Tnes.)*  The  train  now  eiosses  two  tribntaries  of  the  small  river 
Mole,  and  2M.  beyond  (25^2^0  ^orley  (Chequers)  enters  Sussex. 

29  M.  Three  Bridges  (Refreshment  Rooms),  the  junction  of 
lines  to  East  Grinstead  (p.  46)  and  Tunbridge  WeUs  (p.  36)  on  the 
E.,  and  to  Horsham  (p.  d2)  and  Ford  Junction  (seep.  o4)  on  theW. 

At  WoBTH,  a  small  village  about  1  Vs  If*  from  Three  Bridges,  is  a  dimin- 
ative  *  Church,  dating  certainly  from  before  the  Conquest,  but  spoiled  by 
modern  restoration.  The  beautiful  ^Forest  of  Worth  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  painters.    Fossil  plants  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  sandstone 

?[uarry  near  the  village.    Near  Worth  is  Crdbbett  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wil- 
rid  Scawen  Blunt,  noted  for  its  breed  of  Arabian  horses. 

The  line  next  traverses  a  portion  of  the  very  ancient  Tilgate 
Forest,  crosses  another  branch  of  the  Mole,  and,  threading  a  tunnel 
<^/4  M.  in  length,  reaches  (33  M.)  Balcombe  (inn),  whence  a  pictur- 
esque walk  may  be  taken  to  (5  M.)  Slaugham,  with  the  extensive 
ruins  ot  Slaugham  Place,  a  Jacobean  mansion,  and  (11 M.)  Horsham 
(p.  62).  In  the  park  of  Leonardslee,  at  Lower  Seeding,  2  M.  from 
Slaugham,  kangaroos  and  beavers  have  been  acclimatized.  Beyond 
Balcombe  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  by  means  of  a 
viaduct  of  37  arches,  UOO  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  high  In  the  middle. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  Ardingley  College,  a  school  for 
450  boys.  —  37Y2  M.  JSayward^s  Heath  (Station  Hotel). 

To  the  W.  C2V2  M.  -,  omnibus,  Sd.)  is  the  pleasing  little  town  of 
Oueifleld  (King^s  Head;  Talbot),  with  Cuckjleld  Park,  a  mansion  in  a  fine 
park,  in  the  vicinity  (the  *Eookwood'  of  W.  H.  Ainsworth).  —  Branch-lines 
diverge  from  Hayward's  Heath  to  Hortted  Kiynes  Cp.  46)  and  to  Lewes  (New- 
haven,  Eastbourne,  Haatings*,  see  p.  43). 

To  the  left  lies  the  Sussex  Lunatic  Asylum,  40^2  M.  Wivelsfleld, 
a  junction  for  Lewes,  Newhaven,  Eastbourne,  Bexhill,  Hastings, 
etc.;  Ai^/iM.  Burgess  Hill;  43^2  ^*  Hassocks.  Ditchling  Beacon 
(858  ft. ;  wide  view),  3M.  to  the  E.,  is  the  highest  point  in  Sussex. 
On  the  top  are  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment ,  probably  of 
Roman  origin. 

ffwstpierpoint  Park,  2Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hassocks,  deserves  a 
visit  for  tibie  sake  of  its  noble  old  oaks.  Wolstonhvrff  Beacon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shows  traces  of  a  cruciform  camp,  probably  British.  The  walk 
across  the  Downs,  past  the  DeviVs  Dyke  (p.  62),  to  Brighton,  a  distance 
of  about  8  M . ,  is  very  interesting.  On  the  Downs  grase  about  half  a 
million  sheep,  yielding  the  famous  ^South  Dovm  mutton\ 

The  line  passes  through  the  range  of  the  South  Down  Hills  by 
means  of  the  Clayton  Tunnel,  which  is  2250  yds.  in  length,  and 
takes  2  min.  to  traverse.  Beyond  it  is  a  short  tunnel.  On  the 
left  we  see  a  portion  of  Stanmer  Park  (p.  53).  The  line  next  passes 
(491/2  M.)  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2),  whence  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  West  Brighton  (Sussex  Hotel)  and  Worthing  (p.  54),  and  it  then 
descends  to  — 

51 M.  Brighton.  —  Railway  Stationa.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  D, 
£,4)  is  at  the  N.  end  of  Queen's  Bead  and  is  connected  with  the  suburban 
stations  of  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2;  see  above).  Move  (PI.  A,  4;  p.  69),  London 
Boad  (PI.  E,  3j  p.  58),  Lewee  Bead  (PI.  F,  3),  and  Kemp  Town  (PI.  G,  5; 
p.  52i  train  to  the  last  in  10  min.). 

Aotela.    On  the  Esplanade,  facing  the  sea.   To  the  W.  of  West  Street 
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(PI.  D,  6) :  MtTBOFOLS  (PI.  b ;  D,  6),  E.  from  6«.  6<f.,  B.  2«.  to  8«.  Qd.y  A4j.  it., 
D.  6«.,  pens,  from  4|.  10».  per  week;  Grahd  Hotbl  (PI.  a:  D,  6),  near  the 
W.  Pier,  B.  6».,  L.  3#.  6d.,  D.  6».}  Bbdvobd  (PI.  c;  C,  6),  E.  from  58., 
D.  6«.;  NoBrouE  (PI.  d;  G,  <^;  Sillwood  Hall,  near  the  w.  Pier*,  P&incbs, 
penSi  from  12«.  M,  To  the  E.  of  West  Street:  Haxblin's  (PI.  e;  D,  E,  6); 
*Ou>  Ship  (PI.  f).  D.  6t.\  Mabkwbll'b  Eotal  (PI.  i);  Qubxh'b,  s  large  and 
handsome  boilding  (PI.  k),  E.  from  4«.,  D.  At,  6d. ;  Glabxkdok  (PL  1)^ 
Albioh  (PI.  n);  Albxmablb  (PI.  o),  E.  or  D.  U, ;  Haxxll's  (PI.  r ;  E,  6),  pens. 
from9«.',  Vbw  Stbivb  Hotbl  (PI.  s;  F,  6),  pens.  7«.-9«.;  Eotal  Grsscbnt 
(PI.  w;  F,  6),  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  Marine  Parade,  fi.  from  6«.  6<f., 
D.  &«.  'j  *Bbi8TOL  (PI.  a;  Gt,  6),  at  Kemp  Town.  —  The  hotels  in  the  streets 
to  tlie  N.  of  the  Esplanade  are  cheaper,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  near 
the  sea:  Kbw  Ship  (PI.  t;  E,  (^,  Ship  Street,  E.  from  3s.  6(1.,  D.  BsAt.  6(1. ; 
Oloucxstbb  (PI.  n;  E,  6),  Horth  Steine;  Eim«'s  Abhb,  George  St.;  Fifth 
Atbkub  (PL  x;  E,  6),  Manchester  St.;  Paviliok  (PI.  7;  E,  6),  Castle  8q., 
pens,  from  10<.  Qd,  \  Whitx  Lion  (PL  ▼ ;  D,  6),  Queen's  Eoad,  commercial ; 
Ckhthal  (temperance),  19  Old  Steine.  E.  or  D.  from  2t»  (od,  —  In  Queen^t 
Road  are  several  small  second-class  houses,  suitable  for  single  gentlemen 
only  (E.  Is.  6d.  to  2f.,  D.  Is.  M.  to  2s.  6(1.).  —  The  numerous  Boabi>ih<» 
Housbb  are  usually  comfortable,  and,  except  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  not  exorbitant  (6s.  6d.-10s.  6d.  per  day). 

Bestaurants.  On  the  Esplanade:  MuUgtCs;  Grand  Hotel  BesUturani; 
MarkwtlTt  (see  abore);  at  the  Albemarlt  Hotel.  In  East  Street,  near  the 
Esplanade :  Booth;  *3%s Brittol;  FrateaH;  Oa/4  Ropal^  D.  8s.  In  West  Street : 
Concert  H^til  (MeUitcn't);  SweeHng't  Oytter  Jk  Luncheon  Rooms.  In  Korth 
Street:  Tfte  Cairo  (temperance),  D.  2t.  6<l.,  with  branch  in  Waeiem  Eoad. 
—  Bodega,  10  Ship  St.  —  Cokpbgtionkbs :  Mutton' t.  Esplanade;  Bayer ^ 
Western  Eoad ;  Booih ,  FttllsTy  East  Street.  —  Icbs  :  La  OrimerU,  16  £ast» 
Street}  Mikado,  Esplanade. 

Batha.  The  Bea-lMUhing  Btationt  are  in  front  of  the  Esplanade;  the 
beach  is  stony.  Bathing-maehineS  (with  towels,  etc.)  for  gentlemen  6(1., 
for  ladies  9d.  Swimmers  may  bathe  from  the  pier-head  before  8  a.m., 
and  gentlemen  may  bathe  without  a  machine  at  the  public  bathing- 
places  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  pier,  indicated  by  notice-boards,  be- 
tween 8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  —  *Turiith  Batht,  59  West  Street,  bath  2s.  6(1., 
after  6  p.m.  Is.  M,  (reserved  for  ladies  on  Tues.  andFrid.  forenoon);  Mitro- 
polo  7hlrHd^  BaOu,  at  the  Hdtel  M^tropole  (see  above) ;  *  Warm,  Vapour, 
Bwimminff,  and  other  Bathe  at  BrilPt,  Tt  and  78  East  Street,  near  the  Es- 
planade; Bobden*t,  eonnected  with  the  Grand  Hotel;  Bruntwick  Batht, 
2  Western  Street.  ^*  JSleetric  A  Galvanic  Bafht,  11  York  Place. 

Theatre*.  Bopal  (PL  E,  5),  ITew  Eoad;  Grand  (PI.  £,  6),  Xorth  Eoad; 
Aquarium.  —  Musie  Halls.  Brighton  Alhambra,  85  King's  Eoad ;  Hippodrome, 
Middle  St. ;  Coliteum,  Kew  Eoad.  —  Concert  Halt  and  Skating  Sink,  West 
Street.  —  Dramatic  entertainments  in  the  Pier  Pavilions,  —  Promenade 
and  other  Ooneerts  are  f^quently  given  in  the  Pavilion,  the  Pavilion 
Grounds,  and  the  Dome  (p.  51). 

Feat  Offlee  (PL  G,  6),  Ship  Street.  —  The  Principal  Telegraph  Office 
is  at  the  Old  Steine;  sub- offices  at  the  Post  Office,  the  West  Pier,  the 
Eailway  Station,  etc. 

Oabs.  Firtt-elatt  (1-4  pers.),  per  hr.  8s.,  per  mile  is. ;  to  the  hotels 
on  the  Parade  Is.  6tf.-2s.  Second-elatt  (1-2  pers.),  per  hr.  2s.  6(1.,  per  mile 
and  a  half  Is. ;  to  the  nearer  hotels  Is.  and  to  the  more  distant  Is.  %d. 
Pony-ehaises,  goat-carriages,  etc..  cheaper.  —  Fare  and  a  half  between 
13  and  3  a.m.,  double  fare  from  3  to  6  a.m.  —  For  each  article  of  luggage 
carried  outside,  when  there  are  more  than  2  passengers,  Set.  —  Porter  to 
the  nearev  hotels,  dd.*  per  package. 

Electric  Tramways  from  the  Aquarium  Terminus  (PL  E,  6)  to  the  Central 
Station;  to  the  top  of  Dyke  Road  (2s/4  M. ;  2d.) ;  to  Preston  Drove  viH  Beacons- 
field  Boad,  returning  vii  Ditchling  Road  (A  M. ;  8d.  return) ;  to  top  of  Elm 
Grove  (2  H. ;  2d.);  from  Jamee  St.  (PL  F,  6)  to  the  Race  HiU,  etc.  Touritt 
Cart  atari  from  the  Aquarium  Terminus  at  11  a.m.  and  2.35  p.m.  and  make 
a  tour  of  9  M.. through  the  town,  accompanied  by  a  guide  (2  hrs. ;  fare  li.).  — » 
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Omnibiuet  run  at  frequent  interrals  through  the  prineipal  thorough-fares 
to  ffovty  Kemp  Toteny  Preston,  Lewes  Roady  Rottingdecm  (otf.))  ^n^  Portslade. 

—  Electric  Bail  way  from  the  Aquarium  to  Kemp  Toum  {iy^d,,  return  Zd,),  — 
Kotor  Gars  run  from  the  Aquarium  to  PortsIadSy  Worthing,  PeUeTutm,  and 
RotUnffdean.  —  Steam  Tramway  from  Hove  to  (6  M.)  Bhoreham  (p.  53). 

Boats.  Sailing^oats,  b-iOs.  per  hr.,  according  to  size;  RMoing-boois, 
2s.  6d.  per  hr.  Without  boatmen,  cheaper.  Sailing  parties  are  organised 
by  the  boatmen  in  summer,  each  passenger  paying  1«.  —  In  summer 
Steamers  make  excursitms  to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. 

Sussex  County  Cricket  Oround  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  at  Hove.  —  Hove  Rink 
Jk  Lawn  Tennis  €ourts,  Selborne  Boad,  ^/4  M.  f^om  Hove  (adm.  fid.).  Lawn 
Tennis  Courts  also  In  Preston  Boad  (PI.  D,  3^  Sd»)  and  in  the  Pavilion 
Grounds.  —  Oolf  is  played  on  the  Downs  (two  courses). 

Brighton  Races  in  Aug.  and  Nov.,  on  the  racecourse  on  White  Hawk 
Down,  to  the  £.  of  the  town  (p.  52).  —  Good  Sunting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Brighton  y  the  most  fieqnented  seaside -resort  in  the  British 
Islands,  witb  a  population  of  (1901)  123,478  (inolnding  Hove)  and 
an  annual  Influx  of  over  50,000  tourists  and  visitors,  lies  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  shallow  bay,  whieh  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  Selsey  Bill  (p.  66),  and  on  the  E.  by  Beachy 
Head  (p.  44).  Its  chief  attractions  are  its  clear  and  bracing  air,  the 
fine  expanse  of  sea  bordered  by  white  chalk  elifb,  its  bathing 
facilities,  and  its  gay  crowds  of  visitors.  Thackeray  highly  ap- 
preciated these  advantages  and  has  sung  the  praises  of  *Dr.  Brigh- 
ton' in  ^The  Newcomes*.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  so  ill-provided 
with  shade  that  this  *London-by-the-Sea*-  has  been  cynically  de- 
scribed as  made  up  of  'wind,  glare,  and  fashion*.  Numerous  trees 
have  been  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  may  be  obtained  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Pavilion  (p.  61),  in  the  Queens  Park  (PI.  F,  5),  or  in  the  Wild 

Garden  (PI.  0,  5;  adm.  3d.). 

The  original  name  of  Brighton  was  Brighthehniton,  from  Brightheim,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  it  in  the  10th  century, 
and  tun,  a  town.  That  the  Bomans  had  a  settlement  here  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  coins  and  other  antiquities  of  tiie  Boman  period  which  hare 
been  found  firom  time  to  time.  The  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  lith  cent,  was 
the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  father  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Harold, 
who  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (lith  Oct.,  1066). 

—  Brighton  was  a  poor  fishing- village  down  to  1753.  After  that  year, 
owing  to  the  commendations  of  Dr.  Bussell,  a  fashionable  physician,  veho 
had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-bathing  here,  the  place  beean 
to  grow  in  importance.  In  1782  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brighton,  and  the  result  of  his  royal  patronage 
was  the  speedy  advance  of  the  town  to  its  present  imposing  dimensions.  — 
The  fashionable  season  at  Brighton  begins  in  November.  —  Brigliton  is 
noted  for  its  colleges  and  high-class  schools  for  girls  and  boys. 

Near  the  end  of  Queen's  Boad  (PI.  D,  5),  which  leads  to  the  S. 
from  the  central  station  to  the  beach.  Church  Street  diverges  to  the 
left,  leading  to  the  North  Stoine  and  the  Pavilion.  The  Victoria 
Qardens  in  the  North  Steine  are  a  public  park ;  at  the  S.  end  i&  a 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Church  St.  is  the  Public  Library,  Xasemn, 
and  Picture  GaUery  (PI.  E,  5),  built  in  1872  and  extended  in  1902. 

The  Brfks£hg£  Lxbkabt  (33,()00  vols.)  is  open  free  daily,  10-10$  Hxb 
VzoTosiA  Lemdiho  Librabt  (27,000  vols.)  on  Wed.  10>1,  otl^er  week-daya 
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10-9  (closed  first  fortnight  in  July).  ->  The  Mosxum  (daily,  10-9,  free) 
contains  geological,  botanical,  archeeological ,  and  anthropological  col- 
lections, including  the  *Wine(t  Collection  of  British  Fottery  and  Porcelain^ 
illustratiye  of  Bnglish  social  history.  —  The  Pigtubk  Gallssx  (daily,  10-9, 
free)  contains  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  the  municipality,  including :  Jan 
Victor  (pupil  of  Bembrandt),  The  marriage-contract;  HoV^n^  Henry  VIII.; 
West^  Rejection  of  Christ;  2>ot0»ard,  Reading  the  news,  and  The  naughty 
child;  portraits  of  George  IV.,  William  lY.,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  by  2at0- 
rmee;  and  works  by  Wett^  ArmUagc^  and  L^atham,  Loan  exhibitions  are 
held  here  twice  a  year  (adm.  during  the  first  fortnight  Gd.,  afterwards  free). 
The  Dpke  Road  Museum  (PI.  C,  3),  containing  the  magnificent  *Sooth 
Collection  of  British  Bird*  (1400  birds ;  24B  species)  is  now  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Museum  (10-9,  free). 

The  royal  stables  and  ridlng-scliool  with  theii  immense  dome 
(80  ft.  In  dLameter),  behind  the  Museum,  have  been  eonyerted  into 
a  ball  and  concert  room,  now  Imown  as  the  Dome  (organ-recital  on 
the  1st  Mon.  of  each  month). 

To  the  S.  Is  the  Rotai.  Payiuon  (PI.  E,6;  adm.  6d.),  an  ex- 
tensive and  tasteless  building  in  the  Oriental  style  by  iViasA,  on  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  laid  out  260,000;., 
and  where,  after  its  completion  in  1787,  he  spent  several  months 
of  each  year.  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria,  however,  rarely 
occupied  it,  chiefly  because  the  view  of  the  sea  is  nearly  excluded 
by  houses.  It  was  bought  by  the  town  in  1860  for  53,0002.  The 
handsome  and  well-shaded  grounds  are  open  to  the  public. 

Passing  through  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  contains  busts  of  eminent 
citizens  and  natives  of  Brighton,  we  enter  a  long  Corridory  decorated 
in  the  Chinese  manner.  From  this  gallery  all  the  rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor  may  be  entered.  The  Banqueting  and  Music  Rooms  ^  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  corridor,  are  the  most  handsomely  painted  and  adorned. 
The  principal  chandeliers  cost  upwards  of  20001.  each.  The  rooms  are 
used  for  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  scientific  assemblies,  and  other  public 
gatherings.  The  apartments  in  the  upper  story  contain  various  colleo- 
tions  of  no  great  interest. 

Contiguous  to  the  Pavilion  on  the  E.  is  the  Old  Steinty  a  square 
with  a  grass  plot  and  fountains ,  named  from  a  reef  (Ger.  Stein, 
Flem.  Steen,  a  stone  or  rock),  which  jutted  into  the  sea  here.  On 
the  N.  side  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  George  J7.,  by  Chantrey.  This  is 
the  principal  tramway -terminus.  —  To  the  S.E.,  near  the  sea- 
firont,  is  the  extensive  AavA^iuM  (PI.  E,  6 ;  adm.  Qd. ;  after  6  p.m. 
3d.},  which  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Externally  it  makes  no  great  show, 
being  built  on  a  site  below  the  level  of  the  road.  The  entrance  is 
surmounted  by  a  low  dock-tower. 

The  forty  large  tanks  in  the  interior  contain  great  numbers  of  fish, 
uBoally  including  specimens  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish,  dolphins,  porpoises, 
sharks,  etc.  There  are  also  turtle,  seal,  and  sea-lion  ponds,  alligators,  and 
f  tufifed  specimens  of  fish  and  reptiles.  Attached  to  the  aquarium  are  refresh- 
nkent  rooms,  reading-rooms  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  B  theatre  (seat  Sd.y, 

The  EsFLANAi>B,  or  sea-front,  forms  a  road  about  4  M.  in  length, 
in  or  near  which  most  of  the  visitors  reside.  The  W.  part  is  called 
the  KifHfa  Rood  (PI.  0,  D,  E,  6).  A  bronze  Statw  of  Queen  Victoria^ 
by  T.  Brock,  was  unveiled  here  in  Feb.,  1901.   The  E.  part,  called 
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the  Marine  Parade  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  and  extending  from  the  Old  Steine 
to  Kemp  Town,  is  piotected  hy  a  sea-wall  constiacted  at  a  cost  of 
100,0002.  Below  the  terrace,  to  the  E.  of  the  Palace  Pier,  is  a 
Motor  Car  Track,  I1/5  M.  long  and  80  ft.  broad. 

The  most  popular  promenade  is  the  *We8t  Pier  (PI.  D,  6; 
pier-toll  2(2.),  completed  in  1866,  1150  ft.  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  band  performs  in  the  morning  and  evening.  On  a  fine  day 
the  scene  here  is  of  a  most  animated  character.  The  Marine  Palace 
Pier  (PI.  E,  6),  opened  in  1899,  is  another  favourite  resort  (toll  2d.). 

The  finest  rows  of  houses,  such  as  Queeh't  Mansione,  Bruna^ 
wick  Square^  and  Adelaide  Crescent  (PI.  B,  G,  6),  are  chiefly  situated 
on  ihQWest  Cliff,  beyond  which  UesHove  oxWest  JBW^A«on(Pl.B,6, 6). 
On  the  East  Cliff  lies  Kemp  Town  (PI.  H,  6),  which  also  contains 
many  handsome  dwellings.  The  Madeira  Road,  at  the  foot  of  this 
cliff,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  and  is  provided  with  free 
shelters  and  a  reading-room  (adm.  Id.).  A  lift  (V2<^0  ascends  hence 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  —  Electric  Railwayj  see  p.  50. 

From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  D,  5)  at  the  junction  of  West  St. 
and  Queen's  Road,  Dyke  Road  runs  to  the  N.W.,  passing  the  old 
parish-church  of  8t.  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  the  14th  century. 
This  church  contains  a  very  ancient  circular  Font,  ornamented  with 
curious  carving.  In  the  graveyard,  to  the  S.  of  the  chancel,  is  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  Tettersell,  captain  of  the  vessel  that  carried 
Charles  II.  to  France  after  the  battle  of  "Worcester. 

The  present  parish-church  of  Brighton  is  St,  Peter's  (Pi.  E,  4), 
a  handsome  modem  Gothic  edifice  in  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the 
Grand  Parade.  Trinity  Chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  Fred.  W,  Robertson 
(d.  1853)  was  incumbent,  is  in  Ship  St.  Robertson  is  buried  in 
the  Extra-Mural  Cemetery  (PI.  G,  3),  a  few  paces  from  Macaulay's 

victim,  *Satan'  Montgomery  (d.  1866). 

ExcuBSiOMS.  Pleasant  walks  do  not  abound,  either  in  Brighton  or  ita 
environs.  To  the  N.  is  Preston  (PI.  G,  D,  2,  S),  a  quiet  and  picturesquely 
situated  little  place,  with  an  E.E.  church  and  a  pretty  public  park  and 
cricket-ground.  Farther  on  rises  Eollingsburp  Hill,  with  remains  of  a 
Roman  entrenchment,  where  Roman  coins  have  frequently  been  discovered. 
Beyond  it,  and  about  6  M.  from  Brighton,  is  the  Devil's  Dyke,  a  kind  of 
natural  amphitheatre,  looking  like  a  huge  entrenchment  (railway  from 
the  central  station  in  20  min. ;  also  excursion-cars,  there  and  back  is.  6<i.). 
The  Dyke  Road  (see  above)  leads  to  it  direct.  From  the  tableland  above 
the  head  of  the  Dyke  (697  ft.',  Dyke  ffotel),  where  there  are  traces  of  a 
British  camp,  we  obtain  one  of  the  most  diversified  views  in  the  whole 
county,  seeing  immediately  below  us  the  rich  expanse  of  the  ^Wealden** 
formation,  once  a  primseval  forest  called  Coit  Andred  by  the  Britona, 
Anderida  by  the  Romans,  and  Andredewald  by  the  Saxons.  To  the  S.  la 
the  far-reaching  sea,  to  the  K.  the  chain  of  the  Vorth  Down  Hills,  to  the 
W.  numerous  villages,  and  to  the  E.  busy  Brighton  itself.  The  Dyke  is 
spanned  by  a  TelpJter  Cabkwoff,  660  ft.  in  length  (6d.).  ^  At  the  foot  of 
the  Dyke  is  the  village  of  Poyningt,  with  an  interesting  old  church. 

To  the  E.  we  may  drive  to  (71/2  M.)  Netoh<»en  (p.  43),  vi&  Rottingdean 
(omnibus,  6(f.),  which  contains  mineri^  springs.  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones 
(d.  1898)  and  William  Black  (d.  1896),  the  novelist,  are  buried  at  Rottingdean. 
The  cliffs,  which  the  road  skirts,  are  rich  in  fossil  formations.  —  To  the 
*^.E.,  at  a  high  level,  is  the  Race  Course  (view). 
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Fboic  Bbiohton  to  HA8TIK08,  S3  M.,  railway  in  iV4-2  hrs.  (fares  6«. 
id,^  3<.  Id.,  2s,  iOdX  Soon  after  learing  tlie  station  the  train  crosses  the 
London  road  by  a  fine  curred  yiadnet  of  27  arches.  73  ft.  high  and  400  yds. 
long.  Afterwards  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  several  deep  cuttings  in 
the  chalk  -  hills.  To  the  right,  beyond  (1  M.)  London  Road  station,  are 
the  Brighton  Cavalry  Barrtuk*  (PI.  F,  2) ;  to  the  left,  farther  on,  Stanmer 
Park  (Earl  of  Chichester),  which  contains  relics  of  Cromwell  uid  portraits 
by  Kneller,  Reynolds,  ete.  Ifear  (4  M.)  Falmer  anotiier  long  tunnel  is 
passed  through.  At  (8  M .)  Lewes  (p.  43)  we  join  the  line  from  London  to 
Eastbourne  and  follow  it  to  (20  H.)  PolegcOe  Junction  (see  p.  43). 

Close  to   (23  H.)  Pevensey  A   Westham  (Royal  Oak  Inn)  is  Westham 

Churchy  a  fine  building,  partly  17'orman.    *Feyen>ey  Oastle  (adm.  free) 

consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  an  outer  fortress  of  Roman  origin  and  an 

inner  late-Korman  one  of  the  12th  century.    The  Roman  wall,  still  about 

20  ft.  high  at  places,  encloses  a  space  of  about  10  acres  and  is  strengthened 

at  intervals  by  round  towers  \  this  was  the  Roman  Anderida.    The  Norman 

castle  occupies  the  S.  E.  comer  of  this  enclosure.    Pev^nsey  is  the  reputed 

landing-place  of  William  the  Conqueror.    Peventey  Church ,  to  the  E.  of 

the  Castle,  is  Early  English.   The  coast  here  is  lined  with  martello  towers. 

—  About  41/s  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pevensey  (and  3s/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Hailsham, 

p.  37)  is  *Hur>tmonceaux  Oaatle  (Wed.  &  Thars.  2s,  6<f.,  other  days  6d.),  an 

interesting  and  beautiful  example  of  a  fortified  mansion  of  the  16th  cent., 

built  of  brick  (now  roofless).    Eurstmonceaux  Churchy  V«  ^»  ^  ^^^  ^m 

is  alao  interesting  for  its  monuments.   Archdeacon  Hare  (d.  1866)  is  buried 

beneath  the  great  yew  in  the  churchyard.  —  29  H.  Bexhill-on-8ea  (*8actMley 

R.  from  As.  6<f .,  D.  bs. ;  *M4irop6le ,  R.  from  4«.,  pens.  12».  6<f. ;   Riposo ; 

Devonshire,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.),  a  rising  seaside-resort,  with  an  esplanade,  a 

^Cursaar,  a  cycling  boulevard  (2d.),  and  a  tolerable  golf-course.    From  the 

S.E.  and  C.R.  Station,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  a  branch-railway  runs 

via  Orovhurst  (p.  41)  and  Sidley  to  (6  H.)  Battle  (p.  BS).    The  old  village  of 

Bexhin  (Bell),  with  an  old  church,  lies  Vs  M.  Inland.  —  SlVs  M.  St.  Leonards 

(Warrior  Square  Station);  32  M.  St.  Leonards  (West  Marina  Station).  — 

33  H.  Hastings,  see  p.  39. 

7.  From  Brighton  to  Chichester  and  Portsmonth. 

44  K.  Bbiohtoh  avd  South  Coast  Railwat  in  1V8-2  hrs.  (fares  6«. 
iOJ..  4s.  6d.,  3«.  %d.).  To  (28^/2  M.)  Chichester  in  60-70  min.  (4«.  bd.,  2s.  lid., 
2s.  id.),  —  view  of  the  English  Channel  on  the  left. 

Brighton,  see  p.  48.  —  Just  before  (IV2MO  Hove  our  line 

is  joined  by  the  branch  from  Preston  Park  (p.  48},  while  beyond 

diveTges  the  branch  to  the  Devirs  Dyke  (p.  52).  —  6  M.  Shoreham 

(Boyal  George ;  Buriell  Arms)  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 

the  coast  of  France.   The  antiquarian  will  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to 

the  churches  of  Old  and  New  Shoreham,  in  the  Norman  and  Early 

English  styles,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.   There  is  a 

popnlai  resort  here  called  the  Swiss  Gardens, 

FsoM  Shobbham  to  Hosshah  (Guildford,  Dorking) ^  20  M.,  railway  in 
V4  hr.  (fares  3».,  2».,  is.  8d.).  —  4  M.  Bra»n6«*.  with  a  ruined  castle.  — 
41/2  M.  Steyning  has  a  chnrch  mainly  of  the  12th  century.  About  2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  is  Wiston,  at  the  foot  of  Chanctonbury  Ring  (814  ft.),  on  which 
are  traces  of  a  Roman-British  camp.  —  8  M.  Eenfield.  —  I2V2  M.  West  Orin- 
stead.  In  the  park  of  West  Glrinstead  House  is  *Pope^s  Oak\  under  which 
Pope  is  said  to  have  composed-  the  ^Rape  of  the  Lock\  while  visiting  his 
friends  the  €!arylls.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Knepp  Castle,  a  rain  1/2  M. 
from  i^hich  is  the  modem  house  recently  burned  down  with  great  loss 
of  property.  An  omnibus  plies  from  West  Orinstead  to  (2  M.)  Cotp/old, 
near  which  is  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  St  Hugh  (built  1873-86),  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  England.  —  20  M.  Horsham  (p.  62). 
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Beyond  Shoreham  the  train  crosses  the  -wide  estuary  of  the  Adur, 
which  is  also  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge  (left). — Near  (8  M.) 
Lancing  is  Lancing  College,  a  large  public  school  (to  the  right). 

10 V2  M.  Worthing  (Marine,  R.  Bs.  Gd.,  D.  Ss.j  Steyne;  Royal; 

Warners;  StanhoCj  R.  from  68.,  D.  4«.  6(2.,  pens,  from  108.6(2.; 

Albion  J,  a  favourite  watering-place  (20,006  inhab.),  with  a  fine 

sandy  beaeh,  an  esplanade,  a  long  iron  pier,  and  a  theatre.  At  West 

Worthing  (Burlington  Hotel ;  rail,   station)  are  large  baths  and 

tennis-courts. 

Ezcarsions  may  be  made  to  the  K.  to  the  interesting  churches  of 
(1  M.)  Broadwater  and  (2  M.)  Sompting  (p.  xxxviii),  and  to  the  "S.W.  to 
(IV2  M.)  West  Tarring,  with  fig-gardens  (adm.  2d.)  and  an  E.B.  church,  and 
(2  M.)  Salvington ,  the  birthplace  of  Selden  (1584-1654).  Cisibwry  SUl^ 
2V2  M.  distant,  is  the  site  of  a  British  or  Roman  encampment.  Chaneton- 
bury  Ring  (see  p.  53),  5  U.  to  the  K.,  and  Highdown  BiU,  4Vs  H.  to  the 
N.W.,  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views.  On  the  summit  of  the 
latter  is  the  tomb  of  a  miller  (d.  1793),  buried  here  at  his  own  request. 

19 V2  M.  ford  Junction,  with  a  branch-line  to  the  S.E.  to  (2  M.) 
Littlehampton  (Beach,  R.  or  D.  5^.;  Norfolk;  Marine  Terminus), 
a  small  watering-place  and  golfing  resort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun. 
Another  branch  runs  to  the  N.  to  (2Y2  M.)  Arundel^  Amherley^  and 
(21 V2  M.)  Horsham  (see  p.  62). 

22  M.  Bamham,  the  junction  for  a  short  line  to  (872  M.)  Bognor 
(Norfolk;  Pier;  Bedford;  Victoria) j  a  quiet  bathing-place,  with  a 
pier  and  esplanade.  —  26^2  M.  Drayton,  the  nearest  station  for 
(31/4  M.)  Goodwood  (p.  56). 

28 V2  M.  ChicheBter  {Dolphin,  West  St.,  facing  the  cathedral ; 
Bedford  Temperance,  unpretending;  omn.  from  the  station),  a  town 
of  great  antiquity  (12,241  inhab.),  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  the 
Cissa's  Ceaster  of  the  Saxons,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  William  transferred  the  ancient  see  of 
Selsey  or  Selsea  (founded  in  the  7th  cent.)  to  this  place.  As  at 
Chester,  the  characteristic  square  ground-plan  of  the  Romans  is 
marked  by  the  four  principal  streets,  which  are  named  after  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  meet  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  At  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  handsome 
*Market  Cross,  erected  in  1500,  but  much  damaged  by  the  Puritans. 
The  line  of  the  town  walls  (date  unknown)  can  still  be  traced 
throughout  almost  their  whole  circuit. 

From  the  station  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  town  through 
Southgate  sluA  South  Street,  passing,  on  the  right,  the  MuMum  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  (open  11-4;  adm.  3d.),  containing  Ro- 
man antiquities  and  natural  history  specimens.  A  little  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Canon  Qate  (ibth  cent.'),  leading  to 
the  cathedral-precincts.  Immediately  to  the  right,  within  the  arch- 
way ,  Is  the  small  Vicars'  Close ,  with  its  fine  HaU  of  the  14th 
cent.,  now  used  by  the  Chichester  Theological  College.  Going 
straight  past  the  Vicars'  Close,  we  reach  St,  Richard's  Walk,  named 
after  Bishop  Richard    de  la  Wych  (p.  66) ,  a  narrow  passage  on 
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the  right  leading  to  the  Cloisters  (Perp. ;  16th  cent.) ,  which  it 
reaches  opposite  the  S.  door  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  turn  to  the  left,  quitting  the  cloisters  (good  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral), and  enter  the  cathedral  hy  the  E,  E.  Oalilee  Porch  on  the  W. 

The  ^Cathedral ,  originally  begun  about  1085 ,  completed  in 
1108,  and  burned  down  in  1114,  is  in  its  present  form  substan- 
tially a  transitional  Norman  building  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  some 
pointed  details  introduced  after  a  second  fire  in  1186.  The  Lady 
Chapel  dates  from  1288-1304;  the  spire  (277  ftl,  erected  in  the 
15th  cent.,  collapsed  in  1861  and  was  rebuilt  in  1861-66.  The  de- 
tached Bell  Tower,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Chichester  among  English 
cathedrals,  is,  despite  its  weather-worn  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
recent  parts  of  the  building,  dating  from  the  15th  century.  The 
N.W.  tower,  which  fell  in  1634,  has  recently  been  rebuilt.  The  whole 
edilice  was  restored  in  1848-66.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
410  ft. ;  nave  172  ft.;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  91  ft.;  across  tran- 
septs 131  ft. ;  height  of  nave  62  ft.,  of  choir  65  ft.  Comp.  ^Arch- 
itectural History  of  Chichester  Cathedral',  by  R.  WiUU, 

The  Interior  (closed  from  1  to  2  p.m ;  services  at  10  and  i  \  adm.  to 
cboir  6<l.),  which  was  sadly  defaced  by  the  iconoclasts  in  1648,  shows  in 
many  respects  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  early  Freneh  Qothie  style, 
parUenlarly  in  the  superstrneture  of  the  choir,  the  arcades  and  detached 
shafts  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  outer 
aisles  (£.  £.),  a  peculiarity  which  Chichester  shares  with  Manchester  alone 
among  English  cathedrals,  consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  chapels,  after- 
wards thrown  into  one.  The  Kavs  proper,  with  its  eight  bays,  is  some- 
what narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  stained  glass  is  all  modem. 
Anxong  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  efflgies  of  an  Earl  and  Goun- 
t688  of  Arundel  (lith  cent.;  restored)  and  of  a  lady  (1320;  Countess  Matilda 
of  Arundel?),  a  *Tablet  to  Collins,  the  poet,  a  native  of  Chichester  (1719-69), 
by  maxmany  and  a  statue  of  Huskisson,  by  Carets^  all  in  the  N.  aisle; 
and  the  monuments  of  Agnes  Cromwell  and  Jane  Smith,  in  the  8.  aisle, 
botb  by  Flaxtnan,  jN'ear  the  K.  porch  is  an  ancient  wooden  Chett,  brought 
from  Selsey  Cathedral  (see  p.  o4).  The  only  old  brass  (1593)  now  left 
hangfl  on  the  wall  beside  the  8.  door.  The  modern  Pulpit  is  a  memorial 
of  Dean  Hook  (d.  1876),  author  of  'Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury\ 
—  Thie  K.  Tbansspt,  formerly  used  as  a  parish  church,  contains  a  worth- 
leas  series  of  portraits  of  the  bishops,  from  St.  Wilfrid  (680)  to  Sherburne 
(1606-36),  painted  in  the  16th  cent,  by  an  Italian  named  Bernardi.  This 
transept  is  adjoined  by  the  Chapel  of  the  Four  Virgim  (entered  from  the 
K.  aisle  of  the  choir),  now  used  as  the  Cathedral  Librouy^  and  containing 
some  interesting  relics.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  a  copy  of  the  prayer- 
boolc  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  the  autograph  of  the 
martyr  Cranmer,  Archbishop  ox  Canterbury.  The  S.  Tsaksept  possesses  a 
fine  "Dee.  window,  filled  with  execrable  Munich  glass,  and  two  other  paint- 
ings by  Bernardi  (see  above),  representing  the  foundation  of  the  see  at  Selsey 
(680)  and  the  confirmation,  by  Henry  VIII.,  of  Bishop  Sherburne's  gifts 
to  tbe  cathedral.    Below  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Moleyns  (1U6-60). 

The  Ghoib,  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the  nave,  extends  three  bays 
eastward  from  the  tower.  The  oaken  Choir  Screen  (lo90)  is  poor,  but  the 
earring  of  the  Choir  Statti  and  misereres  is  very  fine.  The  modem  Rere- 
dos,  with  its  carved  group  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  left  unfinished 
on  tlie  score  of  its  excessive  bulk.  The  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of 
the  altar  deserves  attention.  The  choir  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  beauti- 
ful bAmmered  Iron  screens  in  imitation  of  ancient  work.  In  the  8.  aisle 
are  two  very  interesting  and  well  -  preserved  *8axon  Sculptures,  brought 
trouk  Belsey,  representing  Christ  at  the  house    of  Lazarus  and  the  Baia- 
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ing  of  Lazarus,  witli  hollows  left  by  the  abstraction  of  tbe  jewelled 
eyes.  This  aisle  also  contains  tbe  Cenotaph  of  Dean  Jlook  (see  p.  55),  and  the 
tomb  of  Biihop  Sherburne  (d.  1536).  —  Behind  the  reredos,  where  formcply 
stood  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Bichard  (de  la  Wych-,  1245-63),  is  the 
Presbytebt,  with  its  interesting  triforium,  showing  the  transition  to  the 
pointed  style.  The  detached  shafts  of  the  piers  are  placed  much  farther 
from  the  central  columns  than  is  usual  in  other  instances  when  this  con- 
struction is  adopted.  —  The  long  and  narrow  Lady  Ohajpei.,  forming  the 
E.  termination  of  the  cathedral ,  was  restored  in  1870.  On  the  vaxUting 
are  some  remains  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  entire  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  adorned  by  Bemardi  (see  p.  55). 

In  the  Gloistebs  (p.  54;  restored  since  1890)  is  a  tablet  to  Wnu  Chil- 
lingtoorth^  the  Protestant  controversialist,  who  died  at  Chichester  in  1643. 
—  A  fine  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Tower  (open  11- 
12  and  2-4),  but  an  order  from  the  Dean  is  necessary  for  an  ascent  of  the 
Central  Tower,  The  spire  is  said  to  be  the  only  cathedral  spire  in  Eng- 
land that  is  visible  from  the  6ea. 

The  Episoopal  Palace,  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  S.  W.,  eon- 
tains  a  fine  old  medioeval  kitchen,  now  used  as  a  washhouse.  The  private 
chapel  of  the  bishops  has  been  restored. 

We  now  return  to  tbe  Market  Cross,  proceed  down  North  Street  j 
in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  restored  Church  ofSt.  Olave,  probah- 
ly  the  oldest  in  Chichester,  standing  on  the  foundations  of  a  Ro- 
man building.  The  first  turning  to  the  right  leads  to  *8t,  Mary's 
Hospital^  originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  as  a  nunnery,  and 
afterwards  refounded  as  an  asylum  for  old  women.  It  consists  of  a 
large  hall ,  with  a  small  chapel  (13th  cent.)  at  its  E.  end.  The 
interesting  old  windows  of  the  latter  were  'restored'  in  1878-86. 
The  misereres  here  resemble  those  in  the  cathedral.  —  Not  far 
from  this  point ,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town ,  Is  the  Priory 
Cricket  Ground  (adm.  6(i.),  containing  part  of  the  church  of  an 
old  Franciscan  Monastery,  afterwards  used  as  the  QuUdhdU, 

ExoDBSioNS  PBOM  Chichesteb.  Bosham  (station,  see  below),  a  fishing 
village,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  possesses  an  interest- 
ing church,  partly  Saxon,  which  figures  in  the  Bayeuz  Tapestry  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of  King  Canute.  Harold  is  said  to  have 
here  set  sail  for  his  ill-omened  visit  to  Normandy.  —  To  the  8.  the  coun- 
try is  flat  and  uninteresting.  On  theN.  it  is  more  attractive,  and  affords 
a  number  of  pleasant  walks,  particularly  that  to  (SVs  M.)  Goodwood,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  In- 
eluding  specimens  of  Van  Dyck,  Bembrandt,  Rubens,  Kneller,  Reynolds, 
Leiy,  Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough  (open  to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Thurs,, 
&  Sat.  after  8  p.m.).  The  ^Park^  which  is  open  to  the  public,  contains 
herds  of  deer  and  some  fine  cedars.  A  Roman  relief  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  found  at  Chichester,  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  temple  here. 
The  picturesque  *'Race  Course  is  crowded  every  July  with  the  members  of 
the  fashionable  world.  The  stables,  kennels,  pheasantry,  and  tennis-court 
also  deserve  notice.  —  Boxgrove,  1  Vs  M.  from  Goodwood,  contains  an  Early 
English  *PWory  Churchy  with  richly  decorated  and  painted  vaulting.  The 
curious  external  elevation  of  the  presbytery  should  be  noticed. 

From  Chichester  station  a  light  railway  (fare  Sd.)  runs  in  Vsl^'*  to 
(71/2  M.)  Seliey  or  SeUea  (Selsey  Station  Hotel,  R.  &  B.  from  Ax.  6d.,  I>. 
3«.  Qd  i  Marine,  B.  or  D.  Ss.  6d.)>  the  original  seat  of  the  see  of  Chichester 
(p.  54),  and  (8  M.)  SeUea  Beachy  a  seaside  resort,  near  Selsey  Bill^  wiih. 
a  golf-course. 

Railway  from  Chichester  to  Midhurei  and  Pulboroughy  see  p.  68. 

Beyond  Chichester  the  train  passes  (3IV2M.)  Bosham  (1  M.  to 
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the  N.  of  the  Tillage,  see  p.  56)^  and  enters  Hampahire  or  Hants, 
Then  (35V8  M.)  Enuworth.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  visible  in  the 
distance  (left).  From  (37 V2  M.)  Havant  (Bear,  R.  2s.  6d,,  D.  3«.  6d.-5a. ; 
Albany),  a  small  market-town,  where  we  join  the  L.  S.  W.  direct 
line  from  London  (R.  9),  a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Hayling 
Island,  with  the  favonrite  bathing  and  golfing  resorts  of  North  and 
South  HayUng  (Grand,  R.  from  6«.  6(2.,  D.  5s. ;  Royal  Hotel).  Another 
branch  goes  to  Cosham,  the  junction  for  Oosport,  Sonthampton,  etc. 
—  Beyond  Havant  the  hills  to  the  right  are  crowned  with  the  forts 
protecting  Portsmouth  on  the  land-side.  The  train  crosses  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  and  enters  the  island  of  Portsea,  —  4372  M.  Fration 
Junction,  whence  there  is  a  railway  motor-car  service  to  East  Sonth- 
sea  (p.  59).  —  44  M.  Fortsmouth  Town;  45 M.  Portsmouth  Harbour, 

Portsmouth.  —  Hotels.  Gbobob  (PI.  a;  C, i),  29  High  St.,  R.  from  4<., 
D.  from  it.  6d.  —  At  Landport:  Cemtbal  (PI.  m^  £,  3),  Commercial  Road; 
Bedford  (PI.  b;  E,  8);  Sosssx  (PI.  c;  E,  3),  unpretending,  B.  it..  Speed- 
WELL  Tbmpekance,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.,  both  near  the  Town  Station.  —  At 
Portaea:  Tottebdbll's  (PI.  d^  Ct.9)i  St.  George's  Sq.*,  Eeppel's  Head 
(PI.  e;  G,  8),  on  tbe  Hard.  —  At  Soutbaea:  Bsplamade  (PI.  f^  D,  6),  ad- 
joining  the  Esplanade  Pier,  well  spoken  of;  Queen's  (PI.  i :  D,  5),  R.  from 
5j.  6d.,  D.  5«.,  Grosvenob (PI.  h;  D,5),  Pibb  (PI.  k;  D,  6),  Impebial  (PI.  n; 
D,  5),  fronting  tbe  Common ;  Beach  Mansions  (PI.  g ;  F,  6),  opposite  the 
Parade  Pier,  £ast  Soutbsea,  R.  from  6«.,  D.  6s. ;  Portland  (PI.  1 ;  E,  5), 
Kent  Road.  —  B^rsthment  Booms  at  tbe  Town  and  Harbour  stations. 

Gabs.  From  tbe  station  to  any  part  of  Portsmouth  proper  and  Portsea, 
to  tbe  Dockyard  and  tbe  Harbour,  and  to  Soutbsea  Pier  1«.;  to  otber  parts 
of  Soutbsea  Is.  Gd.,  to  East  Soutbsea  and  Soutbsea  Castle  2s. 

Electric  Tramways  at  frequent  interrals  from  the  Dockyard  Qates 
(PI.  C,  8)  to  tbe  South  Parade  Fier,  Southsea  (PI.  F,  6);  from  Clarence  Pier 
(PI.  D,  5)  to  Iforth  End  (passing  tbe  Railway  Station^  PI.  £,  3j  and  Cosham 
(beyond  PI.  E,  1);  from  Portsmouth  Point  (PI.  C,  i).  passing  tbe  Railway 
Station^  to  the  top  of  Lake  Road  (PI.  F,  1) ;  and  from  ifarmion  Road  (PI.  £.  5) 
to  Kingston  Cross  and  Cosham  (beyond  PL  F,  1).  —  Omnibnaea  from  the  Cenr 
tral  Hotel  to  tbe  Dockyard  (id.)  and  f^om  Cambridye  Junction  (at  the  top  of 
High  St.^  PI.  D,  4)  to  Havelock  Park  (PI.  F,  4;  Id.),  every  71/2  min. ;  from 
Cambridge  Junction  to  Eastney  Barracks  (beyond  PI.  F,  6),  every  1/4  br.  Also 
from  tbe  South  Parade  (PI.  F,  6)  to  the  ferry  for  Hayling  Island  (see  above). 

Steamers  to  Southampton  (several  times  a  day),  tbe  Isle  of  Wight 
(hourly;  comp.  p.  67),  London  (twice  weekly)  ' i^ymouM ,  Falmouth,  and 
DtAltn  (twice  weekly).  —  Steam  Floating  Brtdge  or  Launch  to  Qosport 
from  Portsmouth  Point  every  10  min«  (1(7.),  and  Steam  Launches  from 
Portsea  Pier  to  Gosport  every  6  min.  Qjzd.). 

Theatres,  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  Commercial  Road;  Prince''s.  —  Empire 
Palace  Music  Hail,  Edinburgh  Road.  —  Ooncsrts,  etc.,  in  the  Victoria 
HaU,  Commercial  Road  (Pi.  D,i);  in  the  To»n  Hall  (PI.  D,  8);  on  tbe 
Clarence  Pier  (PI.  D,  5);  and  in  Portland  Hall,  Kent  Road  (PI.  E,  6).  — 
Kilitary  ttusie   in  summer,   on  tbe  Piers  and  in  Victoria  Park  (p.  58). 

Baths  in  Park  Road  (PI.  D ,  8),  Landport.  —  Swimming  Olub  Stage 
(PI.  D,  6);  visitors'  tickets  is.  6d.  per  week. 

Amerisan  Oonsnlar  Agent,  John  Main,  Esq.,  82  St.  Thomas  St. 

Chief  Attractions.  After  visiting  St.  Thomas's  Church  we  may  cross 
by  tbe  floating  bridge  to  Qosport,  visit  Haslar  Hospital  and  tbe  Victualling 
Yard,  and  cross  by  one  of  tbe  steam-launches  to  Portsea,  where  the 
Dockyard  will  occupy  us  for  l^/»  br.  Or  the  reverse  order  may  be  more 
convenient  (note  hours  of  admission  to  tbe  Dockyard).  In  either  case 
Souihsia  may  be  conveniently  visited  last.  A  visit  to  the  'Victory'  should 
not  be  omitted,  and  a  boat  may  be  hired  for  this  in  crossing  the  harbour. 
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Portimouth,  a  strongly  fortifled  seaport  and  the  chief  naTal 
station  of  England ,  inclndes  the  contignons  towns  of  Portsea  (to 
the  N.W.),  Southsea  (S.E.)»  and  iand^^ort  (N.E.),  with  a  joint  pop- 
ulation of  189,160  (in  1901),  Portsmouth  proper  being  the  S.W. 
and  smallest  part.  It  is  also  an  important  garrison,  and  one  orthe 
few  places  in  England  where  the  soldier  is  as  conspicuous  a  factor 
of  the  population  as  in  most  Continental  towns.  The  fortifications 
include  a  series  of  'lines'  and  a  number  of  detached  forts,  both  to 
seaward  and  landward.  Portsmouth  owes  its  importance  partly  to 
its  magnificent  harbour  (41/2  M.  long),  and  partly  to  the  sheltered 
roadstead  of  Spithead,  between  the  town  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  whose  father  was  a  derk  In  the  dock* 
yard ,  was  bom  at  393  Commercial  Road ,  Landport  (PI.  E,  1), 
about  1/2  ^*  to  t^6  ^*  0^  t^®  station.  The  house  is  now  a  Dickens 
Mweum  (free). 

The  Toti^  Station  (PI.  E,  3)  is  situated  in  Landport,  opposite 
the  Victoria  Park  (PL  D,  3),  which  contains  a  memorial  to  sailors 
who  fell  in  the  S.  African  War  (1901).  To  the  S.  of  the  park,  in 
the  busy  Commercial  Road,  rises  the  Imposing  Town  Hall  (PI.  D,  3 ; 
shewn  daily,  11-12  and  2-3;  Sat.,  11-12),  a  huge  building  in  the 
classic  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  clock- tower,  opened  in  1890.  In 
the  basement  are  a  Public  Library  and  a  Reading  Room  (open  10-10). 

Park  Road,  skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  leads  to  the  W. 
to  the  Hard  at  Portsea,  with  Portmiouth  Harbour  Station  (PI.  C,  3) 
and  the  main  entrance  to  the  Dockyard  (reached  from  the  High  St. 
via  St.  George's  Road).  The  *Boek7ard  (PI.  C,  D,  1,  2;  open 
10-12  a.m.  and  1.15-4  p.m. ;  to  foreigners  with  permission  from  tlie 
Admiralty  only)  is  a  gigantic  establishment,  where  eyerything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  fleet  is  constructed. 
It  covers  an  area  of  300  acres,  and  includes  several  large  fitting  and 
repairing  basins  with  an  aggregate  area  of  60  acres,  besides  fonT 
spacious  dry-docks,  and  several  building-slips,  where  men-of-war 
of  the  largest  size  are  constructed.  Among  the  many  interesting 
sights  may  be  noticed  the  machinery  which  supplies  the  whole 
navy  with  block-sheaves.  The  Gun  Wharf  or  arsenal,  with  its 
extensive  stores  ef  marine  ordnance  and  ammunition,  also  deserves 
a  visit  (adm.  10-12  and  2-4). 

Beyond  the  Town  Hall,  Commercial  Road  runs  to  the  S.  towards 
High  St.,  passing  the  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3)  on  the  right,  and 
goes  on  between  the  grounds  of  the  General^ a  Houu^  on  the  left, 
and  the  garrison  ReereaXion  OroundSy  on  the  right  (adm.  to  officers* 
ground,  3d.).  On  the  E.  side  of  High  St.,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  street,  is  'Buckingham  House',  formerly  the  Spotted  Dog  Inn, 
in  which  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  assassinated  by  Felton 
in  1628.  The  Chureh  of  8t.  Thomas  Beeket  (PI.  C,  4),  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  an  interesting  old  building,  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  in  the  13th  cent.,  contains  a  monument  to  the  duke.  The  old 
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Guildhall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  now  contains  the 
Museum  J  comprizing  natural  history,  collections,  prints  and  draw- 
ings of  local  interest,  a  few  paintings,  and  miscellaneous  callosities. 
Philanthropists  will  find  it  interesting  to  Tisit  the  Soldiers^  and  StU^ 
lors*  Institute,  founded  hy  Miss  Rohinson,  at  the  foot  of  the  street 
(PI.  C,  4).  The  massive  stone  huilding  facing  the  foot  of  High  St. 
was  once  the  goyernor's  residence.  Adjoining  on  the  W.  is  the  en- 
trance to  Victoria  Pier  (Id.).  Broad  St.  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to 
Portsmouth  Point  (ferry  to  Gosport,  p.  57),  passing  an  inn  claiming 
to  be  the  *Blue  Posts*  of  Gapt  Marryat's  ^Peter  Simple'.  The  house 
of  John  PoundSy  the  cobbler  who  founded  the  ragged-school  system 
(1819),  is  in  Mary  Street  (PI.  0,  4).  —  Turning  to  the  E.  (left)  at 
the  foot  of  High  St.,  we  enter  the  Orand  Parade ,  beyond  which 
we  skirt  Oovemot's  Oreen  and  traverse  Pembroke  Gardens  to  the 
esplanade  at  Southsea.  On  the  sea-wall  above  the  Parade  is  the 
Platform^  a  favourite  promenade.  Gharles  II.  was  married  on  May 
22nd,  1662,  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  the  Garrison  Chapely  which 
belonged  to  a  religious  institution  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

The  forts  on  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Portsmouth  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  they  afford.  A  boat  should  also  be  hired 
for  an  excursion  in  the  harbour,  where  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the 
old  ^Victory'  (9.30-3.30),  Nelson's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  to  the  *St.  Vincent*^  training  ship  (9.30-3.30,  Sat.  9.30-12). 

SontliBea  (hotels,  see  p.  67;  tramway,  see  p.  57),  with  an  es- 
planade extending  between  the  attractive  Southsea  Common  and 
the  sea,  two  promenade  piers,  a  model  yacht  lake  (E.  Southsea), 
and  other  attractions,  is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place  and 
decidedly  the  pleasantest  of  the  Joint  towns  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
On  the  Esplanade  are  a  number  of  naval  memorials,  including  the 
anchor  of  the  'Victory*  (see  above)  and  a  column  commemorating 
the  crew  of  the  ^Chesapeake'.  Southsea  Castle  (PI.  E,  6),  now 
converted  into  a  modem  fort,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Off  South- 
sea is  a  red  buoy  marking  the  apot  where  the  'Royal  George'  sank 
in  1782,  with  'twice  four  hundred  men'. 

Ctosport  (India  Arms^  B.  3«.  6d.,  Siar^  unpretending;  railway-Btatlon, 
see  p.  82),  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  lies  opposite  Portsmoutb,  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  harbour  (ferry,  see  p.  57).  It  contains  the  provision- 
magasines  and  bakehouses  (Ropal  Clarence  VictaaUing  Yard;  open  to  visitors 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Dockyard),  which  were  formerly  a  part 
of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  The  steam  corn-mill  alone  cost  more  than 
75,00a.  The  Bhip-BUotHt  Machinery,  by  which  2000  cwt.  of  biscuit  can  be 
baked  in  1  hr.,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  government  establishments 
here  also  include  a  clothes-making  department^  a  brewery,  etc.,  all  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  Gosport  is  ffaelar  Hospital, 
a  spacious  building,  with  accommodation  for  2000  sick  or  wounded  sailors 
(maseom,  daily  1-i).  At  the  extremity  of  Haslar  Point  is  the  Blockhoiue  Fot'f, 
commanding  the  narrow  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbour.  —  To  the  W.  of  the 
Hospital  is  the  small  watering-place  of  Anglesey  (Anglesey  Hotel),  forming-an 
outlying  suburb  of  Gosport  (omn.  every  Va  !»'•)•  —  Stokes  Bay,  see  pp.  67,  82. 

Fbom  PoRTSMonTH  TO  SOUTHAMPTON,  railway  (248/4  M.)  in  1  hr.  (fares 
4*.,  2s.  8rf.,  2«.  Id.),  or  steamboat  (preferable  in  fine  weather)  in  IVa  ^' 
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(fares  S<.  and  2s.  6d,),  Scenery  attractive.  —  After  quitting  the  island  of 
Portsea,  the  train  skirts  the  base  of  Portsdown  Hill.  —  7  H.  Forohester 
is  the  earliest  seaport  on  this  inlet  ('portus  castra**).  The  ^Ccutle^  founded 
by  the  Romans,  affords  an  extensive  view.  The  Keep  is  of  Korman  origin. 
The  outer  court  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ancient  Roman  walls.  The 
church  situated  within  the  castle-walls  was  founded  in  1133 ;  some  remains 
of  the  original  Korman  edifice  are  still  in  lUu.  —  To  the  right,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  stands  Jfelitrn't  Monument,  erected  by  his  comrades  at  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  useful  landmark  for  shipping. 

9  H.  Fareham  (Red  Hon,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.),  a  busy  little  town,  is  the 
junction  for  Oosport  (p.  59)  and  Stoket  Bay  (p.  82).  Boarhunt,  3  M.  to 
the  K.E.  of  Fareham,  has  a  partly  pre-Norman  church.  14  M.  Swantoich 
is  the  station  for  Titchfield,  which  possesses  a  handsome  E.  E.  church  and 
the  remains  of  Titchfield  House,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  for  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  16  M.  Bunledon;  18  M.  Netley,  for  Ketley  Abbey  (p.  84).  — 
21  Vs  M.  Bitteme  is  the  Clatuentum  of  the  Romans,  'where  some  Roman 
remains  stUl  exist  in  the  grounds  of  BitUme  Manor.  —  At  (28  M.)  8t,  Denys 
we  join  the  main  line  (p.  82).  —  24'/4  M.  Bouthampton,  see  p.  82. 

From  Ootport  or  Stokes  Bay  to  Eastleigh  (Southampton ;  London),  see  p.  81. 

8.  From  London  to  Dorking  (Guildford)  and  Pord. 

60  U.  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railwat  from  Victoria  or 
London  Bridge  in  2-2V3  hrs.  (fares  9«.  6<l.,  6«.  3d.,  4«.  10</.)i  to  Dorking, 
23Va  M.,  in  1  hr.  7  min.  to  l»/4  hr.  (fares  4s.,  2s.  %d.,  2s.). 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  both  Dorking  and  Guildford  by  rail  should 
book  by  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  from  Charing  Cross, 
Cannon  St.,  or  London  Bridge  (to  Dorking,  IVi-lVs  ^r*)  fftres  as  above;  to 
Guildford,  43  M.  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  6s.,  3<.  2d.,  2s.  6d.).  From  (6  M.)  ITew  Cross 
(p.  12)  to  (221/4  If.)  Radhitt  JuncHon  this  line  practically  coincides  with 
the  L.  B.  A  S.  C.  Railway  to  Brighton  (R.  6)  \  from  Redhill  to  Dorking  and 
Guildford,  see  p.  46. 

The  most  direct  route  to  Ouildford  is  by  the  London  A  Southwestern 
Railw^at,  described  in  R.  9  (31  H.,  in  '/a-V/^  hr. ;  fares  as  above). 

The  lines  fiom  Ylctoria  and  London  Bridge  unite  near  Streatham. 
8  72  ^*  (ff om  Ylctoria)  Mitcham  Junction,  At  Mitcham  large  qnantlties 
of  lavender  and  other  aromatie  herbs  for  perfumes  are  g^own.  12  M. 
Sutton,  —  16m.  Epsom  (Spread  Eagle;  King's  Head,  R.  orD.2«.  6d.), 
near  whicb  are  Epsom  Downs  (branoh-line  from  Sntton),  where  the 
great  races,  the  'Derby'  and  the  'Oaks',  take  place  annually  In  May 
or  June.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  contains  several  monuments  by 
Flaxman  and  one  by  Ghantrey.  — 20  M.  Leatherhead  (Swan^  R.  4s. ; 
Bull,  R.  2s.  6(i.,  D.  3s.)  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mole,  Leatherhead  Is  also  a  station  on  the  S.W.  Railway  (p.  64) 
and  it  may  be  reached  by  coach  from  London  (p.  3).  On  foot  to  Dork- 
ing, see  below.  —  2272  M.  Boxhill  ^  Burf<^  Bridge  (comp.  p.  47) 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Boxhill  station  of  the  S.  E.  &.  0.  R. 

231/2  M.  Dorking.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  L,  B.  A  8.  C,  Station 
is  1/2  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town,  the  8.  E.  d:  C.  R.  Station  i/t  M.  to  the  N.W., 
about  a  mile  apart.  —  The  Boxhill  station  of  the  8.  E.  A  C.  R.  is  near 
the  former,  while  Boxhill  d:  Burford  Bridge  (see  above)  lies  a  mile  to  the  N. 

Hotels.  Whitr  Horse,  R.  i-bs.-.  Red  Lion,  High  St.,  R.  from  8s.  6d.; 
Stab  A  Garteb,  near  the  L.  B.  A  S.  C.  station^  Bdbfobd  Bbidgb  Hotbl,  1  M. 
to  the  N.,  see  p.  47,  better  than  the  Dorking  inns  for  any  stay. 

Dorking,   an  old-fashioned  little  town  with  7670  Inhab.,  is 

delightfully  situated  In  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs, 
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amid  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery  In  England.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable centre  for  the  pedestrian.  The  flve-toed  breed  of  fowls  that 
takes  its  name  from  this  place  is  well-known  to  poultry-fanciers. 
The  large  house  on  the  hill  opposite,  beyond  the  railway,  is  Den- 

6tes,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ashcombe. 

Environs.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  Ilea  the  *I)eepdeae,  the  lovely 
eoantry-seat  of  the  Dowager  Dachess  of  Marlborough  (Lady  William  Beres- 
ford),  with  fine  grounds  (no  admiBsion).  In  the  preface  to  ^Coningsby^ 
Disraeli  records  that  the  work  ^was  conceived  and  partly  executed  amid 
the  glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene\  —  The  Deepdene  is  adjoined  on 
tbe  E.  by  *Betehwi>rth  Pari,  with  some  noble  chestnut-trees  and  a  famous 
avenue  of  limes. 

Szcnraiont  (comp.  Map).  The  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  is  so  rich  in 
pleasant  walks  and  drives,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate 
a  few  of  the  most  attractive.  The  pedestrian  will  often  feel  surprised  at 
the  Gompaxative  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery. 

To  tiie  IS,  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Dorking  past  Denhiet 
(see  above)  and  across  Ranmor€  Common  to  (B  M.)  Leatherhead  (p.  60). 
The  church  of  Banmore  is  a  modern  edifice  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  with  a  spire 
eonspicuous  in  many  views  of  the  district.  —  Kear  Bozhill  and  Burford 
Bridge  Stotion  is  Camilla  Laeey^  the  house  (much  altered)  built  by  Madame 
d'Arblay  (Fanny  Bumey)  with  the  profits  of  her  novel  *GamilIa\  Her 
husband  was  one  of  a  little  colony  of  French  refugees  settled  in  Juniper 
Ball,  situated  about  2  M.  to  theK.  of  Dorking  on  the  Leatherhead  road, 
Bear  the  pretty  village  of  MiekUhaim,  The  excursion  to  Mickleham  may 
be  easily  combined  with  an  ascent  otBoxhill  (Pv^T)  and  may  be  extended 
across  Norlury  Park  (fine  yews  in  the  *Druids^  Walk^  to  Leathtrhead  (eee 
above).  —  The  walk  from  Dorking  to  (6  M.)  Reigate  through  Betchworth 
Park  and  Betchworth  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  47. 

From  Dohkuio  to  Gdilovosd  on  Foot  (preferable  to  the  railway, 
comp.  p.  47).  —  A.  DiBKOT.  The  most  attractive  route  (12  M.)  leads 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Iforth  Dowu,  coinciding  to  some  extent  with  the 
Pilgrims*  Way  to  Canterbury  (p.  47)  and  afrording  a  constant  series  of 
delightful  views.  —  B.  Vil  Lkith  Hill,  a  walk  of  18-20  M.,  giving  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  varied  scenery  in  this  district  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  day. 
We  leaT«  the  town  by  South  Street,  and  in  6  min.  reach  a  bifurcation, 
where  we  follow  the  right  branch,  leading  to  Coldharbour.  We  turn  again 
to  the  left  almost  immediately,  and  reach  a  finger-post  indicating  our 
way  to  Coldharbour.  We  keep  straight  up  the  hill,  and  at  (6  min.)  the 
top  chooM  the  right  branch  of  the  road.  3  min.  Entrance  to  Bury  Hill 
Park  FtMrm^  with  a  'Ko  Footpath*  board.  About  1  M.  farther  on,  the  road, 
here  running  between  lofty  banks  of  sand,  enters  Redlandt  Wood ,  appar- 
ently BO  called  from  the  colour  of  the  soil.  At  (IV2  M.)  some  cottages  a 
^ane  to  the  left  leads  to  An$ti€burp  Camp,  while  our  road  descends  to  the 
right  to  the  pretty  village  of  Coldharbour  (Plough  Inn),  where  the  rugged 
E.  escarpment  of  Coldharbour  Common  rises  to  the  right.  Beyond  Cold- 
harbour it  is  better  to  avoid  the  steep  road  ascending  to  the  right  and 
to  follow  the  level  road  in  a  straight  direction,  which  leads  through  a 
succession  of  beautiful  trees.  (A  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  the  white 
gate  of  Kitlandi,  with  its  fine  woods,*  which  are  open  to  the  public.) 
We  keep  to  the  right,  pass  the  church  and  vicarage  O^ft)}  and  reach 
(4  min.)  a  gate  across  the  road.  In  >/s  M.  more  we  reach  a  second  gate, 
where  we  find  ourselves  just  below  the  tower  on  Leith  Hill,  to  which  we 
may  ascend  either  by  the  direct  but  very  steep  path  (5  min«),  or  by  making 
a  detour  to  the  right  The  *yiew  from  Leith  Hill  (965  ft.  \  tower  gener- 
ally open  after  12,  adm.  id.)  is  beautiful  and  extensive,  reaching  in 
clear  weather  from  the  South  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  N.  It  is  said  that  12  or  13  counties  are 
visible.  80  many  paths  radiate  from  the  heath -clad  top  of  Leith  Hill, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  accurate  directions  for  the  next 
part  of  the  route.  With  the  aid  of  the  Ordnance  Map  and  a  pooket  com- 
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8 ass  we  shall  probably  find  little  difficulty  in  descending  across  Wotton 
ommon  and  through  the  woods,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  W.  of  K., 
to  the  Swiss-looking  little  Tillage  of  Q/t  hr.)  Friday  Street  Cstreet  or  way 
of  FrigaO,  picturesquely  situated  among  trees  on  a  large  pond.  A  path 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  stream  descends  hence  to  (1  M.)  Wotton  House, 
the  home  of  John  Evelyn  (d.  1706),  the  diarist  and  author  of  *8ylya%  to 
whose  love  for  trees,  inherited  by  his  descendants,  is  owing  much  of  the 
rich  variety  of  the  woods  in  the  district.  The  house,  an  extensive  red 
edifice  (no  admission),  contains  the  MS.  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  the  prayer- 
book  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  and  other  relics.  The  path  keeps 
to  the  right  of  the  house  and  debouches  on  a  private  road,  which  we 
follow  to  the  left,  passing  the  front  gate  of  Wotton  House.  At  the  ^  min.) 
lodge-gate  we  may  turn  either  to  the  right  to  reach  the  highroad  firom 
Guildford  to  Dorking,  or  to  the  left  (better),  crossing  the  stream  and 
taking  a  path  to  the  right  through  the  wood.  On  leaving  the  wood 
0/2  H.)  we  follow  the  road  to  the  right  for  a  little  and  then  take  a  field- 
path  to  the  left,  which  joins  the  highroad  at  a  OA  M.)  cottage  known 
as  EverehecTe.  [A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  picturesque  Croiswttys  Farm.'\ 
Continuing  our  way  to  Guildford,  we  follow  the  highroad  to  G/2  M.) 
Ahinger  EammeT  and  (1/2  H.)  QiUMhall  (p.  47),  where  those  who  are  fatigued 
may  rejoin  the  railway.  Beyond  GomshaU  we  soon  reach  (1  M.)  Skere 
(p.  47),  on  quitting  which  (at  the  sign-post)  we  choose  the  upper  road  to 
the  right,  leaving  AVbury  (p.  47)  below  us  to  the  left.  (Another  short 
digression  may  be  made  from  the  cross-roads  to  the  Silent  Pool^  lying  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  key  kept  at  an  adjoining  cottage.)  This 
road  ascends  the  Albury  Downe  to  (1  M.)  *NewlandM  Corner^  a  spot  famous 
for  the  beautiful  view  it  commands.  A  finger-post  here  indicates  our 
way  to  Guildford  across  the  short  turf  of  the  Downs  (fine  views),  passing 
several  ancient  yews.  The  Church  of  8t.  Martha  (see  p.  47)  is  a  conspicuous 
object  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  the  pil- 
grims' path  Is  supposed  to  have  run.  After  1  M.  we  reach  a  road,  which 
we  follow,  to  the  right,  to  O/2  H.)  a  finger>post,  where  we  take  the  field- 
path  leading  in  a  straight  direction  to  (V2  M.)  Ouildford  (see  p.  64). 

Bailway  from  Dorking  to  Qvildford^,  Reigate^  Famborough^  and  Reading^ 
see  p.  47. 

Beyond  Dorking  the  railway  mns  to  the  S.,and  beyond (2572  M.) 

Holmwood  and  (3072  ^0  Oc^^  qnits  Snrrey  and  enters  Sussex. 

-^  341/2  M.  Wamham,  —  3772  M.  HorBham  (^King's  Bead;  Anchor, 

R.  3^.  6(2.,  I>.  from  3«. ;  Bedford),  is  a  small  town  with  an  £.£. 

church,  and  a  Orammar  School  (1893),  founded  in  1532.   The  Free 

Library  was  opened  in  1892  as  a  memorial  of  Shelley  (1792-1822), 

who  was  hoin  at  Field  Place,  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  Horsham  is  the 

junction  of  lines  to  Guildford  fp.  64),  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  48), 

and  to  Shoreham  and  Worthing  (p.  54).   At  (39  M.)  West  Horsham 

are  the  extensive  new  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  ('Blue  Goat 

Schoor)  a  famous  school  founded  by  Edward  YI.  (1553)  in  London, 

whence  it  was  removed  in  1902. 

The  original  costume  of  the  boys  is  still  retained,  consisting  of  long 
blue  gowns,  yellow  stockings,  and  knee-breeches.  No  head-covering  is 
worn  even  in  winter.  Among  the  celebrated  pupils  of  this  school  are 
William  Camden,  Stillingfleet,  Uiddleton,  Dyer,  Samuel  Bichardson  (?), 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Sir  Henry  Somner  Maine. 

44  M.  BiUkigahurH,  —  About  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  (50  M.) 
Fulborough  (Swan)  is  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Parham  (LoTd 
Zouche),  with  an  interesting  collection  of  armour  in  the  hall  and  a 
eronry  in  the  park  (adm.  by  special  permission  only). 
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Fbom  PuLBOBouaH  so  MiDHOBST  AHD  GmoHJiBTSK,  23  H.,  railway  in 
I-IV4  lir.  (fares  3«.,  2s.,  is,  7d.).  —  ^V*  M.  Petworth  (Swan,  E.  or  D.  8#.  Bd.). 
*Petwor(h  ffouse  (Lord  Leconfleld)  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pictnres 
(Van  Dyck,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Turner,  etc.)  and  also  some  important 
antique  sculptures  (adm.  at  11, 13, 2,  and  3  on  Tnes.  and  Thurs.);  the  Park 
is  open  daily.  —  11  M.  Kidhnnt  {Angsl^  B.  4«.,  D.  from  ds.  6d.),  near  whicb 
Bichard  Cobden  (180A-65)  was  born,  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
rains  of  *C7M9draf ,  a  magnificent  16th  cent  mansion,  burned  down  in  1793. 
The  large  ISng  Edward  VIJ,  Sanatorium  for  consumptives,  on  Easeboume 
Hill,  was  opened  in  1905.  The  church  of  Trottony  SVz  M.  to  the  E.,  con- 
tains what  is  taid  to  be  the  earliest  brass  in  England  to  a  lady  (1310). 
Hidhurst  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  branch-line  (L.  A  8.  W.  R.)  to  (9Vs  M.) 
Petersfield  (p.  67).  —  13VsM.  Coching;  Wit  H.  Singleton,  the  station  for 
Goodwood  racecourse  (p.  56) ;  19>/4  M.  Lavant.  —  23  M.  ChichetUr  (p.  54). 

Immediately  beyond  Pulborough  we  cross  the  Arun,  —  54  M. 
AniitrUy  has  a  ruined  castle  of  the  14th  century.  About  4  M.  to  the 
E.  is  Bignor,  with  the  remains  of  a  *Baman  ViUa  (adm.  i«.). 

571/2  M.  Anmdel  (Norfolk  Amu,  R.  4«.,  D.  3^.  6<2.;  Spread 
Eagle,  plain;  Bridge),  a  small  town  situated  on  the  riyer  Arun. 
In  the  vicinity  is  *Anuidel  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  founded  as  early  as  the  10th  century. 
It  was  besieged  by  Henry  I.  in  1102,  and  afterwards  by  Stephen, 
and  it  was  again  attacked  in  1644  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  and 
lefc  in  ruins.  The  portion  of  the  building  now  used  as  a  residence 
was  begun  in  1791.  The  ancient  *Keep,  dating  from  the  12th  cent, 
and  now  under  restoration,  and  the  Dairy  (to  the  E.)  are  shown  on 
Hon.  &  Frid.  (12-4)  by  tickets  obtained  gratis  at  the  Norfolk  Arms. 
Entrance  by  the  principal  gateway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town ; 
the  top  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
*Park  is  open  to  the  public.  —  The  *Pari8k  Church,  erected  in  1380, 
with  the  adjoining  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  once  stood 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Fitz-Alan  Ohapel ,  or  chancel  (no 
admission),  contains  old  monuments  of  the  Arundel  family.  The 
fine  modern  Church  ofSU  Philip  Neri  (Rom.  Oath.)  was  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  100,000^  The  Arun  is  noted  for  its 
mullet,  a  dish  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel. 

60  M.  Ford  Junction,  and  thence  to  Portsmouth  or  Brighton, 
see  p.  54. 

9,  From  London  to  Portsmouth. 

74  M.  London  and  South  Wbbtebn  Bailwat  from  Waterloo  in  2-3  hrs. 
(&rea  12«.  2d.,  7s.  84.,  (U.  id.i  return-tickets,  21«.  44.,  13s.  Qd,,  ll«.6d.).  — 
Portnnoath  may  be  reached  also  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Bailwat,  yia  Ford  Junction  (eomp.  B.  8),  from  London  Bridge  and 
Victoria  (same  times  and  fares). 

The  train  runs  at  first  on  a  Tiaduct  above  the  streets  of  London. 
VauxhaU,  the  first  station,  is  still  within  the  town ;  but  we  emerge 
into  the  country  near  (4  M.)  Clapham  Jur^ction,  through  which 
1200  trains  pass  daUy,  and  beyond  which  picturesque  scenery  is  tra- 
versed by  the  line.  —  Ti/jM.  Winibledon  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Wim- 
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bledon  Commony&  favourite  golfing-groand  for  Londoners.  At(8Y2^0 
Baynes  Park  a  loop  -line  diverges  to  Epaom  (p.  60)|  Leatherhead 
(p.  61),  and  Guildford  (see  below).  Near  (10  M  J  Coombe  ^  Maiden y 
to  tlie  right,  is  Coombe  House,  About  2  M.  beyond  (12  M.)  Surhiion 
a  brancb-line  to  Hampton  Court  (see  Baedeker's  London)  diverges 
on  the  right,  and  one  to  Cohham  and  Clandon  on  the  left.  — 
14*/2  M.  Esher  (Bear),  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Pope  and  Thomson. 
Esher  Plactf  once  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has  been  rebuilt. 
In  the  vicinity  stands  Claremont,  built  for  Lord  Olive,  inhabited 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  (who  died  here  in  1817} 
and  her  husband ,  afterwards  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  wife,  both  of  whoni 
died  here.  The  Sandown  Races  are  run  near  Ksher.  —  17  M.  Wa2* 
ton  is  the  station  for  Wcdton-on'-ThameSj  1  M.  to  the  N.  (p.  233). 

19  M.  Weybridge  (Hand  ^  Spear,  R,  As. ,  D.  28.  64. -4«. ;  *Oat^ 
lands  Park,  R.  from  is.  6<l. ,  D .  55.  6(1.),  prettily  situated  near  the 
Thames,  1  M.  from  the  station.  To  the  N.  is  Oatlands  Park,  formerly 
a  royal  demesne,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
oastle.  The  house,  rebuilt  in  1794,  is  now  a  favourite  hotel.  In 
the  neighbourhood  rises  *8t.  George's  HUl  (520  ft.),  commanding:  a 
beautiful  view.  A  little  farther  on,  a  branch  diverges  to  Addleatone, 
Ghertsey,  and  Virginia  Water  (see  Baedeker's  London), 

24V2  M.  Woking  (Albion,  R.  from  3^.  Qd, ,  Bailway  Hotel,  near 
the  station ;  White  Hart ,  in  the  village,  ^2  ^*  ^  ^^^  3* ;  R<iiL 
Befreshmt,  Booms),  where  our  line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Basing- 
stoke (Winchester ,  Southampton ;  see  p.  77).  The  floriculturist 
should  visit  *Waterer's  Nursery  at  Knaphill  (2Y2  M. ;  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  station),  especially  in  June,  when  the  rhododendrons 
are  in  bloom.  The  old  church,  in  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles,  was 
restored  in  1878.  The  ruins  of  Newark  Abbey  lie  on  the  Wey, 
2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Woking.    Woking  Cemetery,  see  p.  76. 

3OV2  M.  Guildford  ('WArte  Lton  /  White  HaH;  Angel,  R.  3«.  Bd., 

D.  3a.  Qd,;  Bail.  Befreshmt.  Booms),  the  county-town  of  Surrey, 

with  15,937  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wey,   and  well 

deserving  Cobbett's  description  of  it  as  the  most  ^happy-looking* 

town  he  ever  saw.   It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  many  of 

the  buildings  in  which  are  most  quaint  and  picturesque. 

Guildford  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its  records  extending  back  to 
the  10th  cent. ,  while  there  is  also  some  reason  to  think,  that  there  waj 
a  Roman  station  on  the  .same  site.  According  to  some  historians,  the 
massacre  here  in  1036  of  the  Norman  attendants  of  Alfred  the.Atheling 
was  among  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  Duke  Wil- 
liam^s  invasion  of  England.  The  town  wa?  formerly  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable cloth-making  industry,  and  its  corn-market  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  S.  of  England. 

The  most  prominent  building  is  the  keep  of  the  old  Norman 
Castlb,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  High  St.,  rising  to 
a  height  of  70  ft.,  with  walls  10  ft.  in  thickness;  the  grounds  are 
10W  a  public  garden.    Below  the  castle  are  large  caverns  in  the 
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chalk,  which  are  supposed  to  haye  been  connected  with  the  crypt 
under  the  Angel  Hotel.  —  Near  the  top  of  the  High  St.,  on  the 
N.  side,  is  Abchbishop  Abbot's  Hospital  ,  a  picturesque  Tudor 
building  founded  in  1619  for  decayed  tradesmen  and  their  widows. 
It  contains  some  interesting  portraits  (WyclifFe,  Calyin,  etc.)  and 
two  good  stained-glass  windows  (in  the  chapel).  —  Opposite  the 
hospital  is  Trinity  Church,  with  a  monument  to  Archhp.  Abbot  (d. 
1633;  in  the  S.  aisle),  who  was  bom  at  Guildford,  and  Speaker 
Onslow.  —  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Quarry  St.,  is  more  inter- 
esting, dating  in  great  part  from  the  Norman  period.  Visitors  should 
notice  the  grotesque  carvings  of  the  roof  and  the  paintings  in  the 
Baptist's  Chapel,  attributed  to  William  of  Florence  (ca.  1260).  — 
The  modern  Church  of  8t.  Nicholas,  at  the  foot  of  High  St. ,  incor- 
porates the  old  Loseley  Chapel  (Perp.),  with  interesting  monuments 
of  the  Mores  of  Loseley  (see  below). 

Other  more  or  less  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Ouildhall 
(High  St),  a  brick  and  timber  edifice  of  1682,  with  some  historical 
portraits ;  the  Orammar  School,  at  the  head  of  the  High  St.,  dating 
from  the  16th  cent,  with  a  chained  library;  and  the  Royal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  on  the  Farnham  Road. 

Goildford  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  Importanee,  being  the  junction 
of  the  Beading  and  Beigate  branch  of  the  S.  E.  &  G.  B.  with  the  line  of  the 
L.  &  8.  W.  B.  to  Farnham  and  Winchester  (see  p.  76)  and  the  L.  B.  A  S.  G. 
line  to  Horsham  (p.  63). 

SnTirons.     Visitors  to  Guildford  had  better  begin  their  excursions 
by  an  ascent  of  St,  (kUftarine's  Hill,  a  small  height  li/i  M.  to  the  S.,  between 
the  highroad  and  the  riyer,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
district.    At  the  top  is  a  small  ruined  chapel,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  lith  century.  —  This  walk  may  be  made  part  of  a  pleasant  round 
of  about  6-7  U.  by  proceeding  to  the  S.W.,  vift  Arlington  and  LittUton, 
to  (2  M.)  Loieley,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  (no  admission)  in  a  well- 
wooded  park.  Hence  we  keep  due  W.  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Compton,  with 
a  very  interesting  IN^orman  church,  with  an  almost  unique  doable-storied 
chancel.    Here  is  Limnertlecue,  the  country  home  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts  (1817-1904),  containing  many  of  his  paintings  (visitors  admitted). 
In  the  new  graveyard  is  an  interesting  mortuary  chapel,  decorated  with 
terracotta  and  frescoes,  executed  by  the  villagers  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Watts.    From  Gompton  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  (1  U.)  Hog^»  Back  (see 
below)  and  follow  the  ridge  eastwards  (views)  back  to  (l^/z  M.)  Guildford. 
To  reach  (2i/t  M.)  St.  Martha's  Ohurch  (see  p.  47)  f^m  Guildford ,  we 
leave  the  town  by  Quarry  St.  and  the  Portsmouth  (8.)  road,  and  on  passing 
the  0/s  ^0  old  toll-house,  near  Shal/ord  Park,  take  the  shady  lane  to  the 
left,    l^ear  the  end  of  the  lane  we  follow  a  footpath  to  the  right,  crossing 
a  small  plantation  of  firi,  and  reach  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Chantry  Downs, 
along  which  lies  the  rest  of  our  route.    To  vary  the  return-route  we  may 
descend  the  N.E.  side  of  St.  Martha's  Hill  and  make  for  (li/s  M.)  Netolands 
Comer  (p.  62) .  whence  we  follow  the  ridge  to  (2^/4  H.)  Guildford  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  o2. 

A  breezy  walk  of  10  M.,  with  unimpeded  views  on  either  side ,  may 
be  enjoyed  by  following  the  road  which  leads  along  the  curious  chalk 
ridge  called  the  Bog's  Back  (S5O-G00  ft.)  to  Farnham  (p.  77).  On  reaching 
(8  M.)  the  end  of  the  ridge,  Wavtrley  Abbey  (p.  67)  may  be  included  in  the 
walk  by  a  digression  of  IVs  M.  to  the  8.  (in  all  IIY2  M.).  —  Other  points 
of  interest  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Guildtord  are  *  Sutton  Place 
(3Vs  M.  to  the  N.),  a  Benaissance  mansion  of  the  Tudor  period,  with 
highly  interesting  terracotta  decorations ;  Clandon  Park,  2  M.  to  the  K.E.,' 
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on  the  road  to  (13  U.)  Leatherhead  (p.  60) i  and  Qodalming  (see  below), 
4  U.  to  the  S. 

From  Guildford  to  Dorking  on  foot,  see  p.  61.  —  Eailway  to  Dorking 
and  Beigate  and  to  Famborough  and  lUading^  see  p.  47 ;  to  Hortham^  p.  62. 

Beyond  Guildford  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  soon 
reaches  (34  M.)  Fdmcombe  and  — 

36  M.  Godalming  (^King's  Arms ;  Angel,  R.  from  4^.,  D.  3«.  6(2.), 
a  quaint  little  country-town  (accent  on  the  first  syllable) ,  with 
several  old-fashioned  timber-houses  (17th  cent.).  The  Church,  near 
the  station,  is  a  large  building  with  a  Norman  tower.  On  the  hill  to 
the  N.  is  the  imposing  building  of  the  Charterhouse  School,  remoTed 
from  London  to  Godalming  in  1872 ;  it  has  room  for  600  boys.  An 
archway,  with  names  carved  on  it  by  old  pupils,  was  brought  from 
London.  In  the  new  cloister  (1903)  are  memorials  to  distinguished 
pupils.  The  library  contains  the  MS.  of  'The  Newcomes'  by  Thack- 
eray and  many  of  the  original  'Punch'  drawings  by  Leech ,  both 
novelist  and  artist  having  been  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  The 
country  round  Godalming  affords  abundance  of  charming  walks.  — 
3672  M.  Milford.  —  381/2  M.  Wiiley  has  an  E.  E.  church  containing 
some  brasses. 

43  M.  Haslemere  (White  Horse,  R.  4s.  6(2.;  Swan,  R.  3«.  6(i. ; 
Royal  Huts  Hotel,  pens.  7s.  6(2. ;  Hindhead  Beacon,  flrst-class;  Moor^ 
lands,  R.  bs.  6(2.,  D.  6s.,  Thirlestane,  these  four  all  on  Hindhead,  see 
p.  67;  numerous  Boarding  Houses)  Is  the  best  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Blackdown  and  Hindhead,  two  fine  points  of  view.  George 
Eliot  lived  at  Brookbank  in  Shotter  Mill,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
station ;  Tennyson  built  himself  a  house  (Aldwortl^^;  where  he  died 
in  1892)  on  the  S.  side  of  Blackdown  Hill,  which  rises  about  2  M. 
to  the  S.J  and  Prof.  Tyndall  (1820-93),  Grant  Allen  (d.  1899), 
G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  A.  Conan  Doyle  are  among  the  past  and 
present  residents  near  the  top  of  Hindhead.  Haslemere  possesses 
an  interesting  Educational  Museum,  built  and  maintained  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

Omnibuses  ply  regularly  from  Haslemere  to  Hindhead;  and  a  motor- 
omnibus  to  Famham  via  Hindhead. 

FsoM  Haslsmebb  to  Hindhead  on  foot,  2^/2  H.  On  leaving  the 
station  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  left  again,  crossing  the  railway, 
and  passing  to  the  right  of  the  diurch.  At  the  (>/4  M.)  bifarcation  we 
descend  to  the  left,  passing  a  red,  gabled  house.  The  long  dark  ridge 
of  Hindhead  is  now  in  full  view  ahead  of  ns.  We  continue  straight  on 
along  the  hollow  lane,  keeping  the  hedge  close  on  the  left,  until  the 
(Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  saddle  is  gained,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  summit,  across  picturesque  stretches  of  gorse  and  heather.  The  lane 
now  becomes  a  cart-track  and  descend!  steeply,  afterwards  ascending 
again  and  leading  to  (45-60  min.)  Windff  Oap^  close  under  the  fummit. 
[Another  route  leads  at  once  under  the  railway,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the 
station,  and  turns  to  the  right  a  little  way  up  the  hill.  The  road  thus 
entered  runs  right  up  to  C2  U.)  Hindhead.]  The  highest  point  of  Hindhead 
(906  ft.),  marked  by  a  granite  cross,  commands  a  most  beautiftil  and 
extensive  view.  The  eross  and  the  name  (GiUbet  Hill)  attached  to  this 
spot  commemorate  the  murder  of  a  sailor  in  1786  at  a  point  (marked 
by  a  stone)  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  and 
the  fact  that  the  murderers  were  afterward!  captured  and  hanged  on  tha 
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acene  of  their  crime.  The  romantic  and  lonely  hollow  round  which  the 
road  here  runs,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  'Nicholas  Nickleby\  is  called 
the  ^Deoifs  Punch  Bowl;  and  the  tourist  should  make  his  way  along  it, 
either  by  the  old  coach-road  or  by  the  road  on  the  ridge  of  Hindhead, 
to  the  W.,  to  C^A  H.)  the  Royal  Huts  BoUl  (see  p.  66),  which  lies  a  little 
beyond  the  point  where  the  roads  meet.  Hindhead  and  its  commons 
have  been  public  property  since  1905. 

FbOM  HiHDHEAD    to    FaBNHAM    Yll    FSBNBHAM    PoNDS    AND  WaVBBLST 

Abbbt,  9-10  M.  Tolerable  walkers,  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Hasle- 
mere,  may  extend  the  Hindhead  excursion  very  agreeably  as  follows.  From 
the  Boyal  Huts  Hotel  we  follow  the  Farnham  road  to  the  K.W.  and  after 
Vs  M.  diverge  from  it  to  the  left  by  the  road  indicated  by  the  sign-post 
as  leading  to  Ghurt  and  Frensham.  This  leads  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
moor  to  vhurt  and  (4  U.)  FrenMham  Great  Pond  (Pond  Hotel),  a  small  lake 
in  the  middle  of  Frensham  Common,  a  sandy  heath,  with  three  curiously- 
shaped  mounds  known  as  the  DevtFg  Jumps,  We  keep  to  the  road,  which 
skirts  the  E.  (right)  side  of  the  pond.  At  the  (Vs  M.)  cross-roads,  where 
there  is  a  school,  we  keep  to  the  right,  soon  reaching  (1/4  H.)  a  bridge 
over  the  Wsf.  To  the  right  is  Piwrepont  House,,  a  pleasing  example  of 
Korman  Shawns  modem-antique  style.  Ascending  the  hill  for  a  few  minutes 
more,  we  reach  Millbridgt^  where  we  keep  straight  on  if  bound  for  Farn- 
ham direct  (SVs  M.),  or  turn  to  the  right  at  the  post-office  if  going  to 
Waverley  Abbey.  In  the  latter  case  we  turn  to  the  left  at  (IV4  M.)  Til- 
ford  ^  and  after  Vs  U.  more  to  the  right.  V*  ^-  Bridge,  where  we  keep 
straight  on  up  the  hill.  At  the  ^  min.)  top  we  diverge  to  the  left  and 
follow  the  cart-track  through  the  wood,  which  rejoins  the  road  V^  ^* 
fartiier  on,  a  little  above  the  entrance  to  WavtrUy  Abhe^,,  to  which  visi- 
tors are  admitted  on  application  to  the  lodge-keeper.  The  remains  of  this, 
the  earliest  Oistercian  foundation  in  England  (i2th  cent.),  which  is  said 
to  have  suggested  to  Walter  Scott  the  title  of  his  first  novel,  are  very 
prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wey  (adm.  6d.).  —  Waverley  Abbey 
is  2  H.  from  Farnham  by  the  direct  road.  —  Farnham^  see  p.  77. 

Beyond  Haslemere  are  (47  M.)  Liphook  (Royal  Anchor,  R.  from 
2t,  Qd.,  D.  4«.j  Wheatsheaf)  and  (61 V2  M.)  Lisa  (Spread  Eagle), 
both  good  centres  for  pedestrians. 

55  M.  Fetersileld  (Red  Lion,  R.  3a.,  B.  from  Ss.  Qd.;  Dolphin^ 
R.  3s.  6d,),  a  small  town  with  a  large  grammar-school,  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  to  (9^2  M.)  Midhurst  (p.  63).  Bedale  School,  in  the 
vicinity,  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  co-education.  —  The  train 
penetrates  the  chalky  South  Downs  by  a  tunnel,  passes  (63^2  ^0 
RovDland^a  Castle ,  and  reaches  (6672  ^0  Havant.  —  Thence  to 
(74  M.)  Portsmouth,  see  R.  7. 

10.   Isle  of  Wight. 

Railway  from  London  {London  is  South  Western  Railway  from  Waterloo 
Station,  comp.  R,  9;  or  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coatt  Railway  from 
Victoria  or  London  Bridge,  see  R.  7)  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  in  2V4-3V4  hrs. 
(fares  12s.  id,.  Is.  9d.,  6«.  2d.)\  to  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  2S/4-5  hrs.  (fares 
Ids.  iid,,  8s.  iid.,  Is.  Id, ',  return  24s.  8d.,  16<.  lOd.,  14«  ).  Another  direct 
route  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  by  the  London  i:  South  Western 
Railway  to  Stokes  Bay  (p.  82),  to  the  W.  of  Portsmouth,  and  thence  by  steamer 
in  V4  hr.  to  Ryde  (same  time  and  fares).  Through-tickets  vi&  Stokes  Bay  are 
available  also  via  Portsmouth. 

8TBAHBOATS.  To  Ryde  from  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  (in  V2  ^^*  i  f&res 
Is.  Id.,  9d.).  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day;  from  Southampton 
(l»/4  hr.;  2*.  2d.,  Is.  Sd.),  6  times  daily;  from  Stokes  Bay  (15-20 min.),  6  times 
daily.  To  Cowes  from  Southampton  (IV2  hr. ;  is,  Qd.,  is.),  7  times  daily ; 
from  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  (Vihr.:  Is.  6i.,is.),  5  times  dally.  To  Yar- 
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mouth  from  Lymington  in  summer  O/2  hr.;  is.  Tcf.,  is.  Id.),  6  times  daily. 
To  Sea  View  and  Bembridge  from  Southsea  (1-1 V*  tr.  j  1#.  6d.,  iOd.)  6-8 
times  daily.  — The  Snn.  service  is  less  frequent;  no  Sun.  steamers  from 
Stokes  Bay  or  Lymington. 

Those  who  have  time  to  spare  will  prefer  to  spend  at  least  7-10  days 
in  the  island,  hut  in  favourahle  weather  its  finest  points  may  he  visited 
in  Three  Dats:  —  1st  Day.  From  Ryde  to  Shanklinhy  rail  (fares  &.,  is. 
4d.,  Id.)  in  25min.:  thence  on  foot  to  Shanklin  Chine,  and  to  Ventnor 
via  Bonchurch,  in  IVs  hr. ;  in  the  afternoon  to  Blackgang  and  hack  in 
41/2  hrs.  hy  coach  (comp.  p.  72).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Ventnor  to  Freshwater 
and  Alum  Bay  by  coach  in  3Va  hrs.,  visiting  the  Needles,  and  returning  hy 
coach  to  Freshwater  (fare  about  Is.)  \  from  Freshwater  to  Newport  hy  train 
in  »/4  ^r-  —  ^rd  Day.  Excursions  from  Newport;  from  Newport  to  Cowes, 
rail  in  V4  ^^- — Alternative  routes  for  the  second  and  third  days :  —  2nd  Day. 
From  Ventnor  to  Newport  (10  M.)  by  coach  or  by  train  (p.  73) ;  excursions 
from  Newport.  —  3rd  Day.  From  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater 
by  train  (p.  74),  In  ^4  ^t^'j  visiting  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles;  in  the 
afternoon  back  to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cowes.  —  To  see  as  much  as 
possible  in  Okb  Day,  take  an  early  train  from  Ryde  to  Ventnor,  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  in  time  for  the  coach  (10  a.m.)  to  Freshwater  and 
Alum  Bay,  and  back  to  Freshwater  (as  above);  in  the  afternoon  proceed 
by  train  from  Freshwater  to  Newport,  and  visit  Carisbrooke  Castle ;  then 
to  Ryde  or  Cowes  by  late  train.  —  Two  Dats:  —  1st  Day.  From  Ryde 
to  Newport  by  train;  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  on  foot;  from  Newport  to 
Shanklin  by  rail;  from  Shanklin  to  Ventnor  on  foot;  spend  night  at  Vent- 
nor. —  2nd  Day.  Coach  (as  above)  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay  (visiting 
the  Needles),  and  back  to  Freshwater;  train  from  Freshwater  to  New- 
port; railway  to  Cowes;  steamboat  to  Portsmouth  or  Southampton. 

Railway  fares  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  high,  and  third-class  carriages 
are  generally  provided  only  on  one  or  two  trains  daily,  running  at  an  in- 
conveniently early  hour.  As,  however^  the  distances  are  short,  the  traveller 
will  find  that  the  numerous  coaches  and  motor-cars  supplemented  by  a 
little  walking,  will  make  him  comparatively  independent  of  the  railway. 
Various  excursion  facilities  are,  however,  offered  in .  summer  at  lower 
rates.  —  In  the  height  of  the  season  (Aug.)  the  island  is  crowded  witli 
visitors,  and  accommodation  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  unless  previously 
ordered.    Boarding-houses  and  lodgings  are  numerous. 

A  trip  round  the  island  (occupying  5-7  hrs.),  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  usually  afforded  thrice  a  week  in  summer  by  steamers  from 
Ryde  and  Cowes,  is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather  (fare  2s.  Qd*). 

The  *^8le  of  Wight,  the  Vectis  of  the  Romans,  lying  fiom  2  to 
6  M.  distant  from  the  S.  coast  of  England,  contains  -within  a  com- 
paiatively  narrow  compass  a  remarkable  yariety  of  charming  scenery. 
In  circumference  it  measures  ahont  65  M. ;  from  E.  toW.  it  is  23  M. 
long,  and  from  N.  to  S.  13  M.  hroad.  Pop.  (1901)  82,387.  The 
highest  points  are  St.  Boniface  Down  (787  ft.)  to  the  S.E.,  and  St. 
Catherine's  Hill  (781  ft.j  p.  72)  to  the  S.W.  The  Undercliff  on  the 
S.,  and  Alum  Bay  and  Freshwater  Cliffs  on  the  "W.  are  the  finest 
points.  —  The  river  Medina  divides  the  island  into  two  portions,  or 
hundreds,  called  the  East  and  West  Medina,  each  comprising  16  pa« 
rlshes.  The  S.  part  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Back  of  the  Uland. 

Byde.  —  'Royal  Pier  Hotel,  R.  from  5s.  6<f.,  D.  6s. ;  *E8PLanai>k, 
pens,  from  iOs.  6d. ;  Marine,  R.  from  2s.  6<f.,  D.  2s.  6(1.,  all  these  on  the 
beach,  with  a  fine  view  5  Royal,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  York,  George  St. 
In  Union  Street:  Kent;  Yelf's.  —  Higher  up  (beyond  Yelfs),  about  "/sM. 
from  the  Pier,  Crown,  R.  from  is.,  D.  8*.  6<f.,  commercial.  —  Waverlrx 
Temperance  ,  R.  from  2s.  6d.  —  Soliris,  at  Binstead,  1  M.  from  the  pier, 
with  large  grounds,  first-class,  from  8/.  Ss.  to  6i.  6».   per  week,  highly 
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spoken  of. — *Young^t  Restaurunt,  90  Union  Street;  AJ^anp,  on  the  Espla- 
nade. —  Private  lodgings  not  exorbitant.  —  Pott  Office^  Union  Street.  — 
Regattas  in  Ang.  and  Sept.  —  Theatre^  at  the  top  of  Union  St. ;  Fier 
Pcmlion.  —  Baths  at  the  end  of  the  short  pier  (adm.  6(1.). 

The  railway  at  Byde  runs  ont  to  the  end  of  the  pier  (Pier  Head  Station, 
with  buffet^,  and  travellers  with  throagh-tickets  to  Byde  are  conveyed 
without  extra  charge  to  the  Pier  Gates  (or  Espla/Msde)  or  Bt.  JohrCs  Road 
(town)  stations.    Passengers  for  other  parts  of  the  island  do  not  change. 

Coaches  and  Motor-Omnibusea  ran  from  Byde  in  sommer  to  Ventnor, 
Shanklin,  Osborne,  Kewport,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

Ryde^  an  agreeable  and  thriving  watering-place  (11,042  inhab.), 
with  an  Esplanade  nearly  2  M.  long,  affords  many  pleasant  walks. 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.'),  1/2  ^*  ^^  length,  is  a  favourite  and 
fashionable  promenade  (*Restanrant);  along  one  side  run  an  electric 
tramway-line  and  the  pier  railway  (see  above).  The  Victoria  Pier  is 
nsed  for  bathing.  The  School  of  Art,  In  George  St.,  contains  a  small 
museum.  All  Saints  Chureh,  designed  by  Sir  CKlbert  Scott,  has  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire  (good  view  from  the  tower;  small  fee).  To  the  W.  of 
the  pier  is  the  building  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.  To  the  S.E. 
of  Ryde  lie  a  number  of  picturesque  country-seats,  and  the  village 

of  St.  Helen's  (p.  70).    The  surrounding  district  is  finely  wooded. 

To  QuABB  Abbet  ahd  Fishboubnb,  a  pleasant  walk  of  2  hrs.  (there 
and  back).  Starting  from  the  Crown  Hotel,  we  descend  Thomas  Street 
to  the  K.,  and  take  the  flrst  turning  to  the  left  (Spencer  Boad;  over  one 
of  the  gates  in  which  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  stag);  we  then  walk 
straight  on  till  we  reach  (10  min.)  a  small  gate.  To  the  right,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  second  gate,  openixig  on  a  footpath,  which  leads  in  10  min. 
to  Binstead  Church  (rebuilt  in  lo42).  The  figure  of  a  man  on  a  ram^s  head  over 
the  gateway  here  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon  idol.  We  next  turn  to  the 
right,  and  reach  a  point  where  we  see  a  road  on  the  left,  a  narrow  wood- 
path  on  the  right,  and  another  road  between  the  two.  We  take  the  last  or 
intermediate  track,  arriving  after  a  few  paces  opposite  the  gate  of  a  private 
dwelling,  where  we  take  the  path  to  the  left.  Emerging  from  this  on  to 
the  highroad  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  inconsiderable, 
but  prettily-situated  ruin  of  '^Quarr  Abbey,  an  old  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  in  1182.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  much  visited  by  geologists.  —  From  the  ruin 
we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  through  the  gate  and  archway, 
to  (1/4  hr.)  Fishhoume  or  Fishhouse  (Inn,  well  spoken  of),  picturesquely 
situated  amid  luxuriant  wood  at  the  entrance  of  Wootton  Creek. 

On  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Byde  lie  the  smaller  and  quieter  seaside  resorts 
of  (IV2  M.)  Spring  Vale  (Boyal  Turret,  pens,  from  6s.)  and  (2  M.)  Sea  View 
(Piir,  B.  from  is.^  D.  5<.;  Sea  View;  steamer,  see  p.  67),  with  a  long  pier. 

Fbom  Btdb  to  Uewpokt.  The  direct  railway  route  is  by  Small- 
brook,  Ashep,  Haven  Street,  Wootton,  and  Whyi>pingham  (20-25  min. ;  fares 
2s.,  is.  6d.,  Sy^d. ;  comp.  Hap).  Whippingham  is  the  station  for  Osborne 
(see  p.  76).  Whippingham  Church,  designed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
contains  a  medallion  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Theed,  a  font  designed  by 
Princesses  Christian  and  Louise,  and  a  memorial  chapel  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg  (d.  1896),  who  was  married  here  to  Princess  Beatrice  in 
1885.  —  Newport  may  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Byde  or  Ventnor 
vi&  Sandoum  (see  below). 

Fboh  Rydb  to  Vbntnoe,  12  M.,  railway  in  ^/2^/i  hr.  (fares  from 
St.  John's  Road  3a.,  2«.,  11  V2C^j  ftoni  the  Pier  Head  3«.  7d.,  2«.  6d., 
is.  4*/2d.).  —  From  the  Pier  Head  the  train  runs  along  the  pier, 
stopping  at  the  Esplanade  Station  at  its  landward  end,  to  St.  Johns 
Roadj  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Ryde.  The  railway  then  runs 
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S.  to  (4  M.  from  St.  John's  Road)  Brading  (Bugle;  Red  Lion,  R.  %,, 
D.  3«.),  a  small  and  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Eroding  Down.  The 
ancient  stocks  and  bull-baiting  ring  are  still  preserved  here.  The 
Giurch  eoDtains  the  bnrial-chapel  of  the  Oglanders,  a  family  which 
came  over  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  their  ancestral 
seat  of  Nunwdl  lies  in  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  brazen 
tablet  in  the  church  commemorates  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  (p.  74). 

At  Morion  Farm^  Vz  H.  from  Brading  station,  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  '^Boman  Villa,  with  tesselated  floors  (adm.  !«.,  Mon.  6d.).  A  series 
of  Roman  coins  (A.D.  222-350),  numerous  tiles,  window* glass ,  and  a 
human  skeleton  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  —  About  1  H.  to  the 
S.E.  of  Brading,  at  the  foot  of  Bembridge  Down  (366  ft),  is  the  church 
of  Yaverlandj  with  a  Korman  door  and  chancel  -  arch.  Towards  the  sea 
Bembrid^e  Down  ends  in  Culver  Cliff's. 

Branch-line  from  Brading  to  St.  Helen's  and  (3  H.)  Bembridge,  at  the 
mouth  of  Brading  Harbour  or  estuary  of  the  Yar,  Bembridge  {Rofal  Bpit- 
head  Hotels  B.  is.  6d. ;  Bembridge^  B.  from  3<.  6d.,  D.  from  3«.)  is  frequented 
for  sea-bathing  and  has  direct  steamboat  communication  with  Portsmouth 
(see  p.  67).    Adjoining  it  are  excellent  golf-links. 

6  M.  Sandown  {^ Ocean,  R.  from  hs.  6d.,  D.  6«. ;  Sandown,  R.58., 
D.  5s. ;  Pier,  R.  from  4^.,  D.  4a.  6d.j  York,  well  spoken  of,  R.  3a.  6d., 
D.  2a.  6d.),  the  junction  for  Newchurch,  Horringford,  Merstone 
(p. 73),  and  Newport  (i^.lS'),  a  thriving  town  and  frequented  bathing- 
place  with  3600  inhab.,  a  pier  (1000  ft.  in  length)  with  a  concert- 
pavilion,  an  esplanade,  and  golf-links. 

8^4  M.  Shanklill.  —  *Holi.ikb''8,  R.  from  4«.  Qd.,  D.  5«.;  Botal  Spa, 
on  the  Esplanade,  B.  from  6^.,  D.  5<. ;  Daish'*s,  in  the  town,  B.  from  5s., 
D.  6s. \  Marine  Hotel,  near  the  station,  B.  from  3s.,  D.  from  3s.  Qd.\ 
Madeiba,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  3s.  Qd.\  Grab,  at  Shanklin  Chine  (p.  71).  — 
Numerous  boarding-houses. 

Coaches  ply  from  Shanklin  to  Blackgang,  Garisbrooke,  and  Newport, 
to  Gowes  and  Osborne,  and  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay.  —  Cab  from 
the  station  to  the  village  or  cliffs,  for  l-2pers.,  with  one  horse  is,,  with 
two  horses  1«.  6cf.,  to  the  shore  2«.  odf.  or  3s,  Qd. ',  each  addit.  pers.  3d.  or  9ci, 

Shanklin  (800  ft.),  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  is  now  an  ex- 
tensive watering-place  with  3533  inhab.,  a  good  beach,  and  a  pier 
(2d.).  In  1861  Its  population  was  only  355.  The  picturesque  old 
Rectory  is  completely  overgrown  with  unusually  fine  myrtles.  A  lift 
(id,)  connects  cliff  and  beach.   Shanklin  Ohine,  see  p.  71. 

Beyond  Shanklin  the  railway  runs  inland  to  (IOV2  M.)  Wroxall 
(Hotel,  R.  or  D.  %,  6d.),  near  which  is  the  noble  *Park  ofAppuldur^ 
combe,  containing  the  magnificent  mansion  of  that  name,  now  used 
as  a  school.  A  granite  obelisk,  70  ft.  high.,  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
park,  commemorates  Sir  Rober  t  Worsley,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  a  former  owner  of  this  estate  (splendid  *View).  —  The 
line  once  more  descends  to  the  sea  at  (12  M.)  Ventnor  (p.  71). 

Fbom  Shanklin  to  Yentnob  on  poot  (preferable  to  the  rail* 
way).  From  Shanklin  station  we  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction 
for  about  5  min. ;  then  turn  to  the  right  through  the  village,  and, 
about  100  paces  beyond  Daish's  Hotel,  descend  to  the  left.  A  little 
farther  on  a  footpath  descends,   to  the  right,   to  the  (20  mlu.^ 
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seaward  entranee  of  ^ShahlUin  Chine  ('rayiiie'  or  ^oleft' ;  inn) ,  a 
deep  and  pictaresqne  flssare  in  the  cliffs ,  oloBed  by  a  gate  (adm. 
3(2.).  On  a  sMeld  oyer  a  small  fountain  are  some  lines  written  by 
Longfellow  when  staying  here  in  1868.  We  tiayerse  the  chine  in 
about  10  minutes.  Quitting  the  upper  end ,  we  take  the  footpath 
to  the  left ,  which  toon  crosses  the  carriage-road ,  and  leads  us  in 
20  min.  (with  beautiful  retrospects)  to  Luecombe  Chine,  another, 
but,  less  attractive  ravine.  Without  descending  (IqW),  we  go  straight 
on  through  the  gate.  About  Ya  M.  farther  on,  the  path  descends 
through  wood  to  the  'Landslip*,  which  it  traverses  to  (^4  hr.)  — 
Bonelmreli  {^Bonehureh  Hotel,  R.  from  i$,  Gd,  D.  5«.,  pens. 
10«.  6d.),  lying  picturesquely  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  *Vndereliff, 
a  curious  rocky  plateau  or  row  of  cliffs,  V4~^V2  ^*  1^  'width,  owing 
its  position  and  appearance  to  a  succession  of  landslips,  and  extend- 
ing to  Blackgang  Chine  (p.  72),  a  distance  of  6-7  M.  (To  reach  the 
village  and  hotel  we  ascend  to  the  right.)  The  old  churchyard 
(sexton  usually  in  the  church)  contains  the  graves  of  John  Sterling 
(a  plain  stone  in  the  S.W.  corner),  whose  life  was  written  by  Car- 
lyle,  and  of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams  (d.  1848),  author  of  the  'Shadow 
of  the  Cross'.  The  tiny  church  is  of  Norman  origin.  The  lovely 
^Churchyard  of  the  new  church  is  a  little  farther  up  the  hill.  The 
Pulpit  Roek  and  Hadfteld's  Lookout  or  Flagstaff  Rock,  in  the 
grounds  of  Undermount  (no  adm.),  and  *8t.  Boniface  Down  (787  ft.), 
command  magnificent  views.  Either  continuing  to  follow  the  road,  or 
returning  to  the  path  along  the  cliffs,  we  reach,  in  20  min.  more  — 

Yentnor.  —  Hotels.  *Botal,  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  St.  Qd.,  pens.  iOt. ; 
^llAEiNSt  B.  from  4«.  Gd.,  D.  b*.\  Qubbk's,  B.  from  4«.6d.,  D.  4«.  \  Esplanadb, 
B.  Bs,  6d.,  D.  4<.,  all  admirably  sitaated,  with  view  of  the  sea.  In  the 
town,  high  ap,  *Gbab  &  Lobstbb,  with  a  pretty  garden,  B.  from  4«., 
D.  4«.  6d.  —  Second  class:  *Commbbcial,  B.  from  2i.  Od.,  D.  4<.  \  Tbkminds 
HoTBL,  at  the  station,  unpretending,  B.  S<.  —  Batnbb^s  TxicrxBANca 
HoTXL,  B.  from  2«.  6<f.,  D.  3«.  6(1.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  various  other 
hotels  and  numerous  lodging-houses  ^  charges  from  2j.  a  week. 

Coaches.  In  summer  the  following  excursion  -  coaches  ply  regularly 
from  Ventnor:  1.  To  Frtihwat%%'  Bay,  the  Needlet,  Alum  Bay,  and  back, 
starting  about  10  a.m.  and  reaching  Ventnor  again  at  7  p.m.  (fare  to 
Freshwater  and  back  6<.,  to  Alum  Bay  and  back  7«.  Qd.).  A  stoppage  for 
luncheon  is  made  at  the  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel.  —  2.  To  Blachgang  Chine, 
Caritbrocie  Cattle,  the  Roman  Villay  and  Ntwpwrt,  returning  vift  Rookley, 
Appuldurcofribe  Park,  and  Wroxall  {ii  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  fare  5«. ;  luncheon 
at  the  Blackgang  Chine  Hotel  or  at  the  Bed  Lion  Hotel,  Garisbrooke). 
—  3.  To  Arreton,  Otbome,  and  Ccwetj  returning  by  Newport  and  Oodshill 
(11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.)  fare  bt.\  luncheon  at  (Jowes).  —  4.  To  Bonehurch, 
ShcmkUn.  Bandown,  Bradimg,  and  Byde  (11  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. ;  bt.,  to  Shank- 
iin  and  Sack  3s.  •,  luncheon  at  Sandown  Hotel).  —  6.  To  Blackgang,  every 
morning  and  afternoon  (fare  Is.  Bd.,  there  and  back  2s.). 

Ventnor,  beautifully  situated  on  a  series  of  irregular  terraces 
rising  above  Ventnor  Cove,  offers,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  is- 
land, a  suitable  residence  for  persons  with  delicate  chests.  In  winter 
the  climate  is  almost  Italian  in  its  mildness,  frost  and  snow  being 
of  rare  occurrence,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea- 
breezes.   Pop.  (1901)  5866.   The  Royal  Victoria  Pier  (l(i.-2d.)  was 
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opened  in  1887.  On  the  Esplanade  is  the  Patnlion^  for  concerts  and 
other  entertainments,  with  a  club  and  reading-room  in  connection. 
Abont  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  SteephiU  CastUj  occupied  in  1874  by  the 
Empress  of  Austria  (d.  1898),  with  a  beautiful  garden.  Opposite 
is  *  Ventnor  Public  Park^  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  Undercliff  from  its  highest  point.  Golf-links  on  Rew  Dovm, 

ExouBSiONS.  The  principal  excursion  is  to  Blackgang  (coach,  see 
p.  71).  The  road  runs  at  a  high  level,  passing  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Ventnor  Park,  SteephiU,  and  the  Ventnor  Consumptive  Hospital, 
to  (2M.)/Sft.  Lawrence,  a  neat  little  village,  the  old  church  of  which 
is  the  most  ancient  in  the  island ,  and  was  long  the  smallest  in 
Great  Britain.  At  a  group  of  elms ,  known  as  the  'Seven  Sisters, 
diverges  (right)  a  road  toHhe  station  (p.  73).  On  the  left  side  of 
the  main  road  stands  the  new  church,  beyond  which ,  on  the  same 
side ,  but  far  below  the  road,  are  the  ivy-clad  remains  of  a  small 
13th  cent,  house.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  prettily-environed  villa 
of  Mirdbles  and  the  Ashing- village  of  Puckaster,  near  which  is 
Lloyd's  Signal  Station  (left),  and  reach  (4y2  M.)  Sandrock  (*Royal 
Sandrock  Hotel,  R.  from  2$,  6(2.,  D.  Bs,  6(2),  with  a  mineral  spring, 
being  the  modern  part  of  the  village  of  Niton  (White  Lion,  R.&B.  4*., 
D.  3d.  6(2. ;  Buddie,  R.  or  D.  28.  6(2.),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  land- 
ward. Below  the  village,  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island, 
is  8t.  Catherine's  Lighthouse.  The  small  Temple,  visible  in  some 
private  grounds,  was  erected  to  commemorate  Shakespeare's  ter- 
centenary (1864).  About  1  M.  beyond  Sandrock  is  Blackgang 
(*Blackgang  Chine  Hotel,  R.  48.,  D.  3^.),  up  to  which  point  the  road 
has  wound  along  the  foot  of  the  Undercliff.  The  fine  marine  views, 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  here  recall  the 
scenery  of  the  Mediterranean.    Around  are  numerous  charmiDg 

country-houses,  villas,  and  gardens. 

Adjoining  the  hotel  is  the  ravine  called  "^Blackgang  Ohine,  to  whicli 
a  steep  path,  partly  cut  into  steps,  descends ;  the  rocks  here  reach  a  heiglit 
of  400  ft.  We  enter  through  a  bazaar,  where  we  either  make  a  small 
purchase  or  pay  Qd.  Below  is  a  fine  stretch  of  beach.  We  return  to  tlie 
top  leisurely  in  Vs  ^r-  —  Above  Blackgang  is  St.  Catherine's  Bill  (781  ft.), 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  over  land  and  sea. 

Fbom  Yentnob  to  Fbbbhwatbb  Bat  and  Alum  Bat  (22  M.  ; 
coach  in  3^2  ^fs< ;  ^^^^  ^8,  or  6«.).  As  far  as  (5^2  ^O  Blackgang 
the  route  is  the  same  as  above.  Beyond  Blackgang  a  new  military 
road  runs  straight  along  the  coast  to  Freshwater  Bay,  but  the  coaches 
usually  follow  the  more  picturesque  old  road  described  belo-w. 
This  ^verges  to  the  right  beyond  the  village  of  Chale  (Glarendon, 
pens,  from  5a.),  and  enters  a  flatter  and  less  attractive  district. 
Kingston,  a  little  farther  on,  has  a  small  church  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  roadside.  Near  (IOY2  M.)  Shorwell  is  the  ftue 
old  mansion  of  Northcourt,  lying  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  woods. 
About  2^/2  M.  farther  on  is  Brixton  (Five  Bells),  with  a  pictureaq^ne 
Id  church,  restored  in  1852.    Next  come  (15  M.)  Mottistone  and 
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(16  M.)  Brooke;  the  manoT-house  of  the  latter,  on  the  left,  is  pleas- 
antly embowered  in  groves  of  noble  trees.  Opposite  is  a  small  ne-w 
church.  The  Pine  Raft  is  a  submerged  pine  forest,  seen  at  low  tide. 
Above  us,  on  the  right,  is  Mottistone  Dotrn,  700  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  About  1  M.  before  reaching  Freshwater  Bay  we  obtain 
a  view  of  Yarmouth  (p.  74),  the  Solent,  and  the  mainland  to  the 
right.  From  (20  M.)  Freshwater  Bay  (p.  74)  we  may  proceed  to 
(2  M.)  Alum  Bay  (p.  75),  where  the  coach  waits  long  enough  to 
allow  of  a  visit  to  the  Needles  (p.  75). 

Fbom  Vbntnob  to  Nbwpobt,  11  M.,  railway  in  29  min.  (fares 

2«.  7d.,  is.  9d.,  lOVad.),  starting  from  Ventnor  Town  (p.  71). 

Another  railway-route  (16  H.,  in  85  min.)  rnns  from  Ventnor  via  StM' 
dotDit  and  Merstone  (fares  S$.  6d.,  2$.  8d.,  U.  '6d.\  tee  p.  70). 

The  first  station  is  St  Lawrence  (p.  72),  beyond  which  the  train 
traverses  a  tunnel  through  the  cliff.  3  M.  Whiiwell  (Railway  Hotel, 
R.  3«.,  D.  29.  6(2.),  with  an  interesting  Norman  and  E.  E.  church. 
51/2  M.  Oodshill  (Griffin)  has  a  large  and  interesting  church  situated 
picturesquely  on  the  top  of  a  knoll.  At  (7^2  ^0  Merstone  Junction 
we  join  the  line  from  Sandown.  Carriages  are  usually  changed  here. 

—  9  M.  Blackwater;  IOV2  M.  Shide,  —  11  M.  Newport  (see  below). 
The  coaches  (preferable  to  the  railway)  generally  go  vi^  Black- 
gang  (comp.  p.  72)  and  return  from  Newport  by  the  direct  road 
(10  M.)  via  Shide,  Blackwater,  RooUey,  and  Godshill  to  Wroxall 
(p.  70 ;  Appuldurcombe  Park  on  the  right) ,  and  thence  descend 
between  Wroxall  Down  (left)  and  Rew  Down  (right)  to  Ventnor, 

Kewport.  —  Buotje,  R.  from  44. ;  Wabbcbtok,  R.  from  8«.  Gd.  •,  Swan. 

—  Whsatsbbap,  a  good  second-claas  house,  B.  2«.  6(f.,  D.  2«.-8».  6d. ;  Stab, 
R.  2t.  Qd.j  X>.2i.  —  Coaehts  ply  in  summer  to  Ventnor  (comp.  p.  71),  Ryde,  etc. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  10,911  inhab., 
lies  on  the  Medina  (p.  68),  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  It 
was  once  the  *newport'  of  Garisbrooke  (see  p.  74),  whence  the  name. 
The  imposing  Church  contains  a  tasteful  ^Monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (see  p.  74),  by 
Marochettiy  erected  by  Queen  Victoria,  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mu^ 
seum,  in  Quay  St.,  are  small  local  collections.  In  Sept.,  1648,  Char- 
les 1.  was  brought  from  Carisbrooke  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  so-called  *Treaty  of  Newport',  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
Qrammar  School.  On  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  negotiations  Charles 
was  removed  (Nov.  30th)  to  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire  (p.  97), 
which  he  soon  left  for  Whitehall  and  his  death  (Jan.  30th,  1649). 

—  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Newport  rises  — 

*Cari8brooke  Castle.  (It  is  reached  by  ascending  the  High 
Street  to  the  monumental  cross ,  where  we  turn  to  the  left ;  at  the 
cross-roads  we  descend  the  road  bearing  slightly  to  the  right,  which 
almost  immediately  begins  to  ascend  and  leads  to  the  castle.) 
This  ancient,  ivy-clad  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  island  is 
pjiituresq^uely  placed  on  the  top  of  a  steep  eminence  (adm.  4(2.). 
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The  earliest  building  was  Saxon,  but  the  K$$p,  the  oldest  existing 
portion,  is  of  UTorman  origin.  The  other  parts  date  chiefly  from  the  13th 
cent.,  while  the  outworks  were  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  was 
detained  captive  here  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  execution  \  and 
his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  here.  The  princess  died  in  the  castle  19  months 
after  her  father'^s  death,  and  the  young  prince  was  released  two  years 
later.  The  remains  of  the  rooms  where  Charles  was  imprisoned,  and  of 
tike  chamber  in  which  his  daughter  breathed  her  last,  may  still  be  seen. 
The  ctfstle-well,  160  ft.  deep,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  donkey 
Inside  a  large  windlass  wheel,  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors 
(adm.  2d.).  In  the  gate-house  is  a  small  Musemn  (2d.)  with  relics  of  Charles  I. 
and  a  few  antiquities.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Castro,  within  the  castle  walls,  as  a  memorial  of  Charles  I.  —  The  re- 
stored Church  of  CaiHsbi'Ooke  (Red  Lion ;  Waverley ;  Eight  Bells,  R.  at  each 
2s.  6d.-3<,  D.  Qs.Ss.  6d.),  contemporaneous  with  the  castle,  possesses  a  simple, 
but  handsome  and  well-proportioned  tower.  A  Roman  Villa^  with  a  tesse- 
lated  floor,  was  discovered  at  Carisbrooke,  near  the  castle,  in  1859  (adm.  6(i.). 

Another  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  niade  to  the  S.  E.  to  the  village 
of  (3  31.)  Arreton  (White  Lion),  lying  in  a  picturesque  valley,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Legh  Richmond's  'Dairyman'^s  Daughter'*,  who  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  The  summit  of  ** Arreton  Sown  (445  ft.),  reached  in  1/2  hr., 
commands  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  prospects  in  the  island.  To 
the  K.E.  the  view  is  terminated  by  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  while  to 
the  S.  tile  eye  rests  on  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tar^  which  separates  the 
central  chain  of  hills  from  the  southern.  At  the  top  are  two  large  barrows, 
in  which  some  ancient  armour  was  discovered.  —  Arreton  and  Arreton 
Down  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from  Ryde  or  Ventnor,  by  taking 
the  train  to  fforringford  (p.  70),  which  is  1  M.  from  Arreton. 

Fbom  Nbwpobt  to  Yarmouth  and  Fbbshwatbb,  12  M.,  railway 
In  30-40  min.  (fares  3«.,  28.,  la.).  —  II/4  M.  Carisbrooke  (see  above). 
To  the  right  extends  Parkhurst  Forest.  —  51/2  M.  Caiborne  (the 
'Ghalkburne'  of  'The  Silence  of  Dean  Maltland')  is  the  station  for 
Shalfleet  (with  a  Norman  church)  and  for  the  fishing-village  of  New- 
town, with  its  large  salt-works,  on  Newtown  Bay,  —  7  M.  Ningwood, 

9V2  M.  Tarmonth  (*Pier,  R.  from  Sa.  6d.;  BugUy  R.  from  28., 
D.  from  38. ;  King^s  Head),  a  small  town  in  a  flat  district  at  the 
month  of  the  Yar  (not  to  he  confounded  with  the  stream  of  the 
same  name  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island).  The  church  of  8t,  James 
contains  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  goyernor  of  the  is- 
land in  1667-92.   The  Castle  was  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

Fbom  Tabmouth  to  Southampton.  Steamer  (p.  67)  to  Lymington  in 
Vs  hr. ;  and  thence  to  Ecutleigh  (Southampton)  by  train  in  1  hr.  Passengers 
may  book  through  from  Yarmouth  to  London  (Waterloo).  —  Excursion- 
steamers  ply  from  Yarmouth  to  Byde,  Gowes,  Bournemouth,  etc. 

12  M.  Freshwater,  the  terminus  of  the  line  and  the  station  for 
(1  M.)  Freshwater  Gate,  (2  M.)  Totland  Bay ,  and  (3  M.)  Alum 
Bay,  to  all  of  which  omnibuses  ply  in  connection  with  the  trains. 

Freshwater  Gate  (^Freshwater  Bay  Hotely  R.  from  48.,  D.  68.  ; 
Albion,  R.  48.,  D.  48.  od. ;  Saunder's  Temperance,  R.  from  l8.  2d, , 
D.  from  l8. 6(i.),  taking  its  name  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  coast-line, 
opposite  Freshwater  Bay,  is  a  rising  little  sea-bathing  resort  and  a 
good  starting-point  for  boating  and  other  excursions.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  ^Lord  Holmes's  Parlour  and  Kitchen'  and  other  remark— 
ble  eayes.     Farringford,  the  marine  residence  of  the  late  Lord. 
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Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  lies  about  1 M.  to  the  W.  Lady  Tenny- 
son is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  bay  contains  two  isolated  rocks 
resembling  the  Needles  (see  below).  Coach  to  Yentnor,  see  p.  71. 
The  *Wale  along  the  cliffs  from  Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  in  the  Island.  From  the 
Freshwater  Bay  Hotel  we  ascend  along  the  edge  -of  the  downs,  over- 
looking the  sea,  to  (V2  l^^-)  ^^9^  Down  (485  ft),  which  is  marked 
by  a  Memorial  to  Tennyson  and  affords  a  splendid  *yiew  of  the  sea 
to  the  S.,  of  the  Solent  and  the  Hampshire  coast  to  the  N.,  and  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  island.  Totland  Bay  (see  below)  lies  below  us  on  the 
N.  Continuing  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  chalk-cliffs  for  2-272  M. 
more,  we  come  in  sight  of  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles.  (The  best 
Yiew  is  obtained  from  the  fort  at  the  point,  but  visitors  are  not  al- 
ways admitted.)  At  the  point  we  are  about  1  M.  from  the  Needles 

Hotel  (see  below),  which  lies  a  little  inland  from  the  bay. 

In  fine  weather  it  if,  perhaps,  preferable  to  make  the  excursion  from 
Freshwater  Bay  to  Alnm  Bay  by  boat,  as  this  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
Needles  and  the  fine  cliffs  (boat  with  boatmen  l(>-i5<.  or  more).  The 
perpendicular  Freshwater  Cliffs,  400-600  ft.  high,  consist  of  chalk  with 
clearly  defined  layers  or  ribbons  of  flint.  The  finest  are  those  of  *Xain 
Bench,  where  numerous  sea-fowl  breed  in  spring.  Before  reaching  the 
Needles  we  pass  the  entrance  of  *SoratcheU'a  Bay,  a  small  bat  imposing 
recess,  where  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  has  formed  a  magnificent  natural  arch,  200  ft.  in  height. 

*Alam  Bay  (^Royal  Needles  Hotel,  R.  from  4a.,  luncheon  28. 6(2.-3«., 
D.  58.),  so  named  because  alum  is  found  here,  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  and  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  vertical  stripes  of  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  grey  sandstone,  contrasting  with  the  white  chalk 
of  the  rest  of  the  cliffs.  The  *Heedle8  are  three  white,  pointed  rocks 
of  chalk,  resting  on  dark-coloured  bases,  and  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  On  the  outermost  is  a  lighthouse. 
Numerous  excursion-steamers  call  at  Alum  Bay  pier  in  summer. 

Totland  Bay  (^Totland  Bay  Hotel,  B.  from  48.,  D.  58.),  about  I72  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Alum  Bay,  is  another  charming  little  watering-place,  with 
a  pier  and  good  boating  and  bathing.  Steamers  ply  to  Alum  Bay, 
Yarmouth,  and  Lymlngton  in  summer. 


Fbom  Nbwpobt  toCowbs,  4M.,  railway  in  15-20 min.  (fares  1 8., 
9(2.,  4d.).  —  The  road  (iVs  H.)  passes  the  Union  Workhouse  (right) 
and  (left)  Albany  Barracks  and  Parkhurst  Prison,  Those  who  prefer 
it  may  descend  the  Medina  in  a  rowing-boat. 

West  Cowes.  —  *Glo8Tbb,  B.  from  6s.,  D.  6«. ;  Habinb;  Fountain-, 
Pibb;  Olobb,  B.  from  Si.  6<2.,  D.  from  2».  6d.  —  Steamboats  to  South- 
ampton and  to  Byde  and  Portsmouth  several  times  daily. 

West  Cowes ,  a  busy  little  town ,  prettily  situated,  containing 
8654  inhab.,  and  possessing  the  best  harbour  in  the  island,  has 
yacht-building  yards,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Taeht 
Squadron,  the  300  members  of  which  are  the  owners  of  craft  vary- 
ing in  size  from  40  to  500  tons,  and  employ  2000  of  the  best  English 
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sailoia  as  crews.  Since  1856  this  club  has  heen  located  in  the  old 
CastUf  once  used  as  a  state-piison.  Regattas  take  place  frequently 
in  summer  and  autumn,  the  chief  one  in  August.  There  is  a  good 
bathing-beach  to  the  W.  of  the  pier. 

Opposite  West  Gowes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  which  is  about  V2  M*  broad ,  lies  the  quiet  and  pleasant 
little  town  of  East  Cowes  (Medina  Hotel,  R.  from  45.,  D.  2«.  6e2. ; 
Prince  of  Wales) ;  steam-ferry  (V2^')  ©very  few  minutes.  In  the 
environs  are  the  fine  country-seats  of  East  Cowes  Castle  and  Norris 
Castle  and  the  late  royal  marine  residence  of  Osborne,  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  died  on  Jan.  22iid,  1901.  The  Osborne  estate  was 
presented  by  King  Edward  to  the  nation  in  1902.  The  mansion 
is  now  used  as  a  convalescent  home  for  officers;  certain  rooms  used 
by  her  late  Majesty  are  shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  11.30-5. 
The  former  riding-school  and  coach-houses  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  new  edifice  of  the  Royal  Naval  Training  College. 

Travellers  intending  to  return  to  London  may  now  take  the  steam- 
boat from  Cowes  to  Portsmouth  (see  p.  67),  which  calls  at  Byde  on  its 
way.  The  passage  along  the  coast  from  Cowes  to  Ryde  is  picturesque; 
the  shores  are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  good  views  are  obtained  of  Korris 
Castle  and  Osborne.  —  Travellers  bound  for  Southampton  may  either  go 
direct  by  steamer  (see  p.  67),  or  to  Portsmouth  by  steamer  and  thence 
by  railway.  In  the  former  case  they  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  Southampton 
WattTy  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  Calshot  Castle,  one  of  the  forts 
built  by  Henry  YIU.  About  2Vs  M.  farther  up,  to  the  left,  lies  Mythe 
(Drummond  Arms),  and  on  the  opposite  shore  is  seen  NetUy  Hospital 
(p.  84 ;  abbey  not  visible).    In  midstream  lies  the  guard-ahip  'Invincible'*, 

11.  From  London  to  Winchester  and  Southampton. 

New  Forest 

LoKDON  &  80DTH  Westkkn  Railway  from  Waterloo  to  (66V«  M.)  ITin- 
ehester  in  iV2-23/4  hrs.  (fares  11«.,  7<.,  bs,  6d.\  return-ticket,  i9<.  3<2.,  12#. 
2d.,  iOs.  6d.)'y  to  (79  M.)  Southampton  in  IV4-SV2  hrs.  (farea  13«.,  8<.  2d., 
6s.  6d.i  return,  23«.,  i4«.  6d.,  its,  6d.). 

From  London  to  (24^2  M.)  Woking,  see  R.  9.  Beyond  Woking 
the  train  passes  W6A;inp  Barracks  (formerly  a  prison)  and  the  Brook- 
wood  Lunatic  Asylum  (both  to  the  right),  and  reaches  (28  M.) 
Brookwood.  To  the  left  lies  Woking  Necropolis,  an  immense 
cemetery,  2000  acres  in  extent,  to  which  a  special  funeral  train 
runs  daily  from  London  (private  station  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Road).  In  one  comer  is  a  crematorium.  —  About  V2  M.  to  the  N . 
of  Brookwood  station  is  Bisley  Common,  the  meeting-place  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  since  1889. 

About  IV2  M.  beyond  Brookwood,  on  the  left  (8.),  diverges  the  loop- 
line  to  (J]/t  M.)  Aldershoty  (IOV2  M.)  Famham,  Beniley  (junction  for  Bordon 
Camp),  (19  M.)  Alton,  (8872  M.)  AVresford  and  (871/2  M.)  WinehMtw  (p.  78). 

Aldershot  (Royal;  Victoria  ;  Imperial),  now  a  busy  town  with  25,600  inhab 
(including  the  soldiers),  has  grown  to  its  present  size  through  the  eBtablish- 
ment  here  in  1864  of  a  lar^e  Militabx  Cauf,  9  aq.  U.  in  extent,  and  cap- 
able of  accommodating  20,()00  men.  The  military  manoenvref  which  take 
place  here  from  time  to  time  are  on  an  extensive  scale  and  well  worth 
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seeing.  The  most  commanding  point  of  view  is  the  eminence  called 
Caesar's  Cetrnp^  on  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  cf  Wei- 
lingtoHj  formerly  on  the  top  of  the  Green  Park  Areh  in  London. 

Farnham  (Bushy  well  spoken  of;  Lion  &  Lamb)  is  a  pleasant  little 
town  with  6124  inhab.,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hop-district  second  in 
importance  to  Kent  alone.  The  Castle^  now  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  originally  built  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  dates  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1662-84;  the  Keep  (adm.  on  application)  is  probably  of 
the  13th  century.  The  Park  is  open  to  the  public.  William  Oobbett  (d.  1886) 
was  born  at  Farnham  in  the  Volly  Farmers*,  Bridge  Square.  —  About 
V/i  M.  to  the  E.  of  Farnham  is  Jfoor  Park,  where  Swift  acted  as  secretary 
to  Sir  William  Temple  (d.  1699)  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  *Stella\ 
Waverley  Abbey^  see  p.  67. 

From  Alton  (Swan,  B.  8«.  6<f.,  D.  8«.)  branch-lines  run  to  the  "S.  to 
(I41/4  M.)  Basingstoke  (see  below)  and  to  the  S.  to  Tistedy  West  Meon,  and 
Fareham  (p.  60).  About  2V2  M.  to  the  £.  of  Tisted  lies  Selborne  (Queen^s 
Arms),  the  home  of  Gilbert  White  (d.  1793),  who  has  left  a  full  and  loving 
description  of  the  district  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Selborne'.  Whitens 
house  still  stands  in  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

Kear  Alresford  is  Tiehboitie  House,  a  name  well  known  from  the 
notorious  law-suit  (1872-74),  which  is  said  to  have  saddled  the  estate  with 
a  debt  of  90,(X)0<.  About  41/3  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  The  Grange,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Ashbnrton,  with  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  (Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Jan  Steen,  A.  van  Ostade,  Guyp,  Teniers,  etc.;  also 
Gorreggio,  Luini,  Diirer,  and  Murillo).  The  park  is  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  house  is  shewn  by  special  permission  only. 

The  train  now  passes  between  the  Chohham  Ridges  on  the  right 
and  the  Fox  Hills  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Guildford  and  Read- 
ing railway  (p.  66).  —  33  M.  Farriborough  (Queen's,  at  the  North 
Camp),  one  of  the  stations  for  Aldershot  Gamp,  which  begins  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  It.  To  the  right  lies  Famborough  Hill^  the  pre- 
sent home  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  has  built  a  chapel  (to  the 
left  of  the  railway)  for  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son.  —  Near 
(361/2  M.)  Fleet  the  line  skirts  a  small  lake;  on  the  right  (3/^  M.) 
js  Elvetham  Fa/rh  (Lord  Calthorpe),  the  modern  successor  of  a  house 
in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  in  1591  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  —  39  M.  Winchfield,  with  a  fine  church  partly  Norman, 
partly  Gothic.  About  2  M.  to  the  S."W.  (omn.)  is  Odiham  (George), 
with  an  old  castle  where  King  Dayld  of  Scotland,  was  imprisoned 
after  his  capture  at  Neville's  Cross  (p.  456).  To  the  N.  lies  Eversley^ 
the  home  of  Charles  Eingsley  (d.  Ib75)  for  33  years. 

The  line  now  passes  through  (41  M.)  Hook  and  the  village  of 
Old  Basing,  where  a  hattle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  871.  It  contains  the  scanty  ruins  of  Basing  House ^  built 
by  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
which  resisted  the  Parliamentary  troops  for  four  years  and  was  finally 
stormed  by  Cromwell  himself  (1645).  —  48  M.  Basingstoke  (Bed 
Lion;  Bail.  Bfmt  Booms),  with  9793  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Salisbury  (R.  14)  and  Reading  (Silchester;  Strathfieldsaye ; 
p.  110)  and  to  Alton  (see  above).  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  right, 
Is  the  ruined  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohost  (16th  cent.),  in  an  ancient 
cemetery.  The  Parish  Church  is  a  Perp.  building,  restored. 
The  route  to  Wliichester  now  traverses  the  chalk  downs, 
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66^2  M.  Winchester.  —  Hotels.  Geosob,  comer  of  High  St.  and 
Jewry  St.,  well  spoken  of,  B.  from  6«.,  D.  5<.,  pens,  from  12«.;  *Botal, 
St.  Peter  St.,  with  a  garden,  quiet,  B.  from  i$.  6d.,  D.  i$.  %d. ;  Black 
Swan,  B.  is.  6(2.,  D.  from  3^.  6(2.  \  Obucl  Tbupbsanob,  B.  from  2«.,  D.  2s.fikl. 

Restaarants.    Easton,  55  High  St.;  George  Hotel  Grill  Boom^  Jewrv  St. 

Gabs.  From  either  of  the  stations  to  most  of  the  hotels  1«. ;  from 
station  to  station  it.  %d.\  per  hr.  3«.,  each  addit.  V^  ^^^  ^**  ^'  Bach 
article  of  luggage  caifried  outside  2(i. 

Bail-way  Stations.  London  &  South  Western  Station,  at  the  tipper  end 
of  the  town;  Great  Weetet*n  Station  (for  Oxford  and  the  North,  London 
yi&  Dideot,  etc.),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 

Pishing  In  the  Itehen ;  apply  to  Mr.  Chalhley^  fishing-tackle  maker. 

Winchester,  a  city  of  great  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  20,919  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lichen. 

Before  the  Boman  inrasions  Winchester  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Caer  Gwent^  which  was  Latinised  as  VMta  Belgarum.  the  Belgae  being 
the  British  tribe  which  had  its  settlement  here.  In  495  the  Saxons  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  named  it  Winteeeaster  (ceaster  =  castrnm). 
Winchester  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  the  West  of  England,  in 
635,  and  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  government  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Canute 
the  Dane,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  After  the  Korman  Conquest  Win- 
chester for  a  time  rivalled  London  in  commercial  importance,  but  soon 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  especially  after  its  visitation  by  a  serious  fire  in  1141. 
Down  to  the  Beformation,  however,  it  maintained  a  position  of  great 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Kow-a-days  the  city  has  that  quiet  and  venerable 
appearance  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  seat  of  a  cathedral; 
and  the  woollen  manufacture  for  which  it  was  once  famous  has  entirely 
died  out.    8ee  Dean  Kitchin's  ^Winchester'  (^Historic  Towns'  series;  1£^. 

To  reach  the  cathedral  we  descend  the  High  Street  to  the 
curious  old  arcade,  and  turn  to  the  right  by  a  narrow  passage  close 
to  the  City  Cross,  a  monument  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored). 

The  ^Cathedral  (daily  service  at  10  and  4,  with  good  music}, 
a  stately  edifice ,  incorporating  erery  style  of  English  architecture 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular,  was  founded  by  Bp.  Walk- 
elin  in  1079,  close  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church  of  the  lOth  cent, 
which  had  replaced  one  of  the  7th.  The  choir  and  transepts  wore 
finished  in  1093,  the  conversion  of  the  nare  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular  was  begun  by  Bishop  Edington  before  1366,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1486.  The  builder  (or  transformeil  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  was  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham^ 
the  renowned  architect,  ecclesiastic,  and  statesman,  who  oconpied 
the  see  from  1366  to  1404.  The  church  is  the  longest  in  England 
(and  in  Europe,  except  St.  Peter's  at  Bome),  measuring  560  ft.  in 
all ;  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  is  208  ft.  The  transepts  are 
flanked  with  aisles,  and  still  retain  the  form  of  a  pillared  basilica 
with  arcades.  The  first  employment  of  Pointed  architecture  is  seen 
in  the  addition  to  the  choir  on  the  E.  The  *W.  Facade  was  began  In 
1350  by  Bishop  Edington,  finished  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  In 
1860;  the  statue  of  William  of  Wykeham  Is  modern.  The  general 
effect  of  the  exterior  is  somewhat  heavy  and  unimposing,  and  the 
stunted  proportions  of  the  only  tower  detract  considerably  from  Its 
dignity.  The  Dec.  and  Perp.  work  at  the  E.  end  is,  however,  very  fine. 
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The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  Holy 
Trinity;  the  choir  is  also  popularly  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Swithin  (day,  July  15th),  whose  traditionary  connection  with  the 
weather  is  ascribed  to  the  unhistorio  legend  that  the  remoTal  of  his 
body  to  the  shrine  prepared  for  it  was  delayed  for  40  days  by  rain. 

The  Interior  of  the  church  is  rery  impressive  owing  to  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  the  great  length  of  the  Navs,  and  the  fine  groining  (lately 
restored  at  a  cost  of  iZfidOl.).  Visitors  should  notice  the  remaining  traces 
of  Walkelin'^s  Norman  nave.  Thus  the  unwontedly  massive  piers  are 
substantially  the  original  Norman  piers  with  the  surface  moulded  into 
a  different  style.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Winchester 
ii  its  fine  *  Chantry  ChapeU,  most  of  which  were  founded  by  Bishops  of 
Winchester  between  ISoO  and  1537.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is  that 
ot  Bishop  William  of  Wyteham,  designed  by  himself  (ld66-140&),  in  the  fifth 
bay  on  the  8.  side  of  the  nave^  and  the  nave  also  contains  that  of  Bishop 
Bdington  (p.  78).  On  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  nearly  opposite  the  chantry 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  is  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jan9  Austen 
(1775-1817),  who  is  buried  beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of  it.  In  the 
next  bay  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  ancient  sculptured  Font^  in  black  marble, 
dating  from  the  12th  century.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  Cantoria, 
or 'singing  gallery.  Much  of  the  old  stained  glass  was  destroyed  by  the 
Puritans,  but  that  in  the  *W.  Window  dates  in  part  from  1860.  The 
carved  pulpit  was  brought  from  New  OoUege,  Oxrord. 

The  Transbpts  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  as  it  now  stands,  and 
show  the  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Walkelin  almost  untouched  (1079-98). 
They  represent  exactly  what  the  nave  was  before  its  conversion.  The 
later  Norman  work,  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  early  in  the 
i2th  cent.,  is  easily  recognized  by  its  finer  jointing.  The  8.  arm  con- 
tains memorials  of  Bishop  Wilber/oree  (d.  1873)  and  of  Isaat  Walton  (d.  1688', 
in  the  Silkstede  Chapel),  whose  memory  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  Itchen  and  other  streams  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Bepvichre^  in  the  N.  transept,  are  curious, 
though  much  damaged  by  past  neglect  (iSth  cent.). 

The  Choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oaken  screen,  designed 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  On  passing  it  we  are  struck  with  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  piers  supporting  the  tower,  which  owe  their  unusual 
solidity  to  a  desire  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  the  first  tower, 
which  fell  soon  after  its  erection.  Under  the  tower  is  the  tomb  of  an 
ecclesiastic ,  which  used  to  be  said  to  hold  the  bones  of  William  Rufus 
(d.  il(X)).  The  oaken  ^Stalls  of  1296,  darkened  with  ago,  are  richly  carved. 
The  pulpit  was  presented  by  Prior  Silkstede  in  1498,  but  the  bishop's 
throne  is  modem.  The  painted  glass  of  the  *E,  WindotD  dates  from  about 
1020.  Prolonging  the  choir  towards  the  E.  is  the  Presbytery^  containing 
a  fine  reredos  of  the  16th  cent,  (restored).  The  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  Philip  of  Spain  was  celebrated  here  in  1564,  and  the  chair  preserved 
in  Bishop  Langtbn''s  chapel  (see  p.  80)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in 
which  she  sat  during  that  ceremony.  The  presbytery  is  enclosed  at  the 
Bides  by  handsome  stone  screens  (1000-1626),  upon  which  lie  six  richly 
coloured  wooden  mortuary  chests,  containing  the  bones  of  Ethelwolf, 
Egbert,  Canute,  William  Bnfus,  and  other  kings,  preserved  from  the  old 
cathedral.    The  identity  of  most  of  the  skeletons  has  been  lost. 

Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory^  a  raised  platform  for  the  shrines  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral.  The  E.  end  of  the  feretory  is  adorned 
with  line  tabernacle-work,  and  in  the  middle  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault 
called  the  Holy  Mole^  probably  a  receptacle  for  relics.  To  the  right  and 
left  (N.  and  S.)  of  the  feretory  are  the  chantries  of  Bishops  Gardiner  (1666) 
and  Fox  (1628),  and  farther  to  the  E.  those  of  Bishop  8.  Waynflete  (1447-88) 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort  (d.  1447).  Between  the  last  two  is  the  site  of  the 
once  funons  purine  of  St,  Swithin  (see  above). 

The  part  of  the  cathedral  to  the  E.  of  the  feretory,  including  the  aisles, 
is  mostly  in  the  E.E.  style,  and  the  work  of  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy 
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(1189-1204).  To  the  E.  it  tenuinatea  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones.  The  L(idy  Chapel^  one  bay  of  which  is  E.E.  and  the  other 
Perp.  (16th  cent.),  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  of  about  15(X),  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Virgin.  The  ehapel  has  lately  been  restored, 
and  the  three  great  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  C.  £. 
Kempe.  Ghantrey's  statue  of  Bisiiop  Norih  (d.  1800),  formerly  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  has  been  removed  to  the  retro-choir.  The  chapel  to  the  8.  was 
fitted  up  as  a  chantry  by  Bishop  Langton  (d.  IfiOl),  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  to  the  17.,  the  Chapel  of  the  Gtiardian  Angels  (13th  cent.),  contains  the 
monuments  of  two  bishops  and  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland  (d.  1684),  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  N.  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gbtpt,  the  W.  part  of  which 
shows  Walkelin's  original  plan  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early-Korman 
substructure.  The  E.  part  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Lucy  (see  p.  80)  and  the 
easternmost  bay  was  added  by  Priors  Silkstede  and  Hunton. 

The  Slype^  a  passage  constructed  In  1636  as  a  snbstitnte  for  a 
public  right  of  way  through  the  cathedral,  leads  from  the  S.  W.  comer 
of  the  W.  facade  (note  the  curious  inscriptions  on  the  latter)  to  the 
Close  to  the  S.  of  the  church.  This,  with  its  smooth  turf  and  abund- 
ant foliage,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grey  and  venerable 
cathedral.  The  passage  between  the  Norman  arches  of  the  old 
chapter-house  and  the  S.  Transept  leads  to  the  Library,  which  con- 
tains a  magnificent  illuminated  copy  of  the  Yulgate  (12th  cent.)  and 
many  valuable  MSS.  and  relics.  The  Dear^ry,  which  contains  the 
old  Prior's  Hall,  is  approached  by  three  pointed  arches  (18th  cent.). 

We  quit  the  Close  by  a  gate  in  the  S.  E.  corner,  pass  through 
King^s  Oate,  above  which  is  8U  Swithin's  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
left  into  College  Street,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  College,  the 
second  lion  of  Winchester.  (Apply  at  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  sec- 
ond gateway  to  the  right ;  fee.)  ^Winchester  Sohool,  or  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  Winton,  which  is  connected  with  New  College,  Oxford, 
was  also  built  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1373-96,  and,  though 
extensive  new  buildings  hare  become  necessary ,  the  older  parts 
remain  nearly  unaltered.  It  has  ranked  for  centuries  among  the  lead- 
ing public  schools  of  England,  and  Is  attended  by  400  boys. 

The  parts  shown  to  visitors  include  two  quadrangles,  surrounded  by 
the  picturesque  old  School  Buildings  f  the  entrance  to  the  Kitchen,  with  a 
singular  picture  of  a  *Trusty  Servant';  the  Chapel;  the  Cloisters,  with  the 
names  of  Bishop  Ken  (1646)  and  other  eminent  Wykhamists  cut  in  the 
stone }  the  Dining  Hall;  and  the  old  lavatory,  known  by  the  boys  as 
*Modb\  while  they  call  the  shoe-blacking  place  ^Edom'  (Ps.  Iz.  8).  ~  The  new 
buildings,  also  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  old.  — 
At  the  back  are  the  ^Cricktt  Fields^  prettily  situated  on  the  river,  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  College  and  of  St.  Catharine's  Hill  or  'HiU8\ 

Farther  along  College  Street,  on  the  left  side  and  beyond  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  Wolveaey  Palace,  a  Norman  structure  built 
by  Bishop  Henri  de  Blois  in  1138.  There  are  interesting  remains 
of  the  Saxon  keep.  Queen  Mary  resided  here  in  1654  (p.  79).  — 
From  Wolvesey  Palace  the  visitor  may  skirt  the  river  to  Soke  Bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  High  St. 

If  time  allow,  he  should  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  to  CA  l^'O  ^®  ^P 
of  Si.  aUes's  EUL  which  affords  an  admirable  'View  of  the  city.  —  St.  John% 
Church,  in  St.  John  St.,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Giles's  Hill,  has  aiales  considerably 
wider  than  the  nave.    The  style  ia  partly  Norman,  and  partly  B.E. 
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At  the  foot  of  High  St.  are  the  Abbey  OroundSj  a  public  garden 
opened  in  1891,  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  founded  by  Eals- 
with,  q^oeen  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Adjoining  Is  the  Ouildkall^  a 
modem  building  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  containing  a  small  museum 
(open  daily,  10-1  and  2-4  or  6).  In  front  a  lofty  bronze  Statue  of 
King  Alfred  ^  by  Hamo  Thorneycroft  (1901).  —  At  the  top  of  the 
High  St.  is  the  West  Oate^  a  fortified  gateway  of  the  13th  century. 

—  Adjacent  (left)  is  the  County  Courty  with  a  fine  hall,  belonging 
to  a  castle  erected  here  by  William  the  Conqueror ,  but  afterwards 
altered  and  heightened  by  Henry  III.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  curious 
relic  known  as  *Eing  Arthur^s  Round  Table' ,  said  to  date  from  the  6th 
cent  but  repainted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  —  King  Alfred  was 
buried  in  Hyde  Abbey ^  Jewry  St.,  part  of  which  is  now  a  barn. 

Aboat  1 M.  to  the  S.W.  of  tbe  town  lies  the  '^Hospital  of  St.  Oross  (adm. 
by  ticket  at  the  lodge,  6<i.,  3  pers.  is.,  larger  party  U.  Bdf.),  which  may  be 
reached  either  through  Soathgate  Street,  or  by  a  path  along  the  bank  of 
the  Itchen.  This  peculiar  institation  was  foanded  in  il36  by  Bishop  Henri 
de  Blois  for  the  maintenance  of  13  poor  men,  unable  to  work,  and  for 
the  partial  support  of  100  others.  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  hospitality 
is  still  maintafaied,  any  one  who  applies  at  the  porter^s  lodge  being  entitled 
to  a  horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  bread,  unless  the  daily  quantum  has  al- 
ready been  distributed.  The  *Church^  completed  before  the  year  1200, 
and  lately  restored,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Korman  to  the  E.B.  style  of  architecture.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  are  the  exauiiitely  delicate  late-Korman  mouldings,  a  curious 
triple  arch  at  the  8.  transept  (external),  and  the  modem  polychrome 
painting  (by  Butterfleld)  in  the  suppotfed  original  style.  The  quadrangle 
and  its  surroundings  also  form  a  most  delightful  picture.  Visitors  are 
conducted  to  the  Be/ectorv^  with  its  fine  open  roof,  and  to  the  Kitchen. 
The  former  contains  an  ancient  triptych,  attribtkted  to  Habuse. 

On  the  ^posite  bank  of  the  Itchen,  not  far  from  the  hospital,  is  *8t, 
Catherine't  mU ,  crowned  by  a  group  of  trees  and  a  labyrinth  cut  in  the 
turf,  and  affording  an  admirable  view  of  the  ancient  town. 

From  St.  Oross  we  may  eontinue  our  walk  along  the  Itchen  to  (3  H.) 
the  pretty  Tillage  of  Tu>fff<^rd  (see  belpw).  —  Admirers  of  the  'Christian 
Tear  may  combine  in  one  excursion  from  Winchester  a  visit  to  (6  M.) 
HurtUy  and  (4>/s  M.)  OUtrboumey  livings  held  by  the  Re^.  John  Kthle 
(d.  iStiS),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  former.  The  church 
was  .rebuilt  by  him  with  the  profits  of  the  *Ohristian  Year\  Hursltf 
House  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Richard  Cromwell,  many  of  whose 
family  are  Durled  in  tiie  church. 

Beyond  Winchester  the  Railway  continues  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Itchen.  —  In  the  Tillage  of  Twyford,  near  (70  M.) 
Shawfordy  Franklin  wrote  part  of  his  autobiography.  —  73  M. 
EaHleigh  and  BUhopstoke  (Junction  Hotel),  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Portsmouth  on  the  left  and  Salisbury  on  the  right.  Bishopstoke, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Itchenj  is  a  thriving  town  with  the  London 
&  South  "Western  Railway  Carriage  Works. 

FsoH  Eastlsxgh  to  Stokbs  Bay  (Oosport),  14  M.,  railway  in  »/»-»/4  hr. 
(fares  3s.,  is.  lOd.,  1«.  G^/zc^.).  This  is  part  of  the  through-route  to  Byde 
Yi&  Stokes  Bay  (comp.  p.  67).  —  Beyond  (6  H.)  Botl*if  the  line  crosses  the 
small  river  Sambl$,  About  6  M.  to  the  E.  lies  Bishop's  WaUham  (branch 
line),  with  the  mined  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  —  Two  tunnels. 

—  11  H.  Fareham  (p.  60),  on  the  line  from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton, 
is  the  Junction  for  &V«  M.)  Goaport  (p.  59).  —  From  (12Vs  M.)  Fort  Brock- 
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hunt  a  light  railway  runs  to  0  M.)  Lee-on-the-Solent  (hotels),  a  small  sea- 
side resort  with  an  iron  pier,  whence  a  steam-launch,  plies  in  summer  to 
Stokes  Bay  and  Portsmouth.  —  13  M.  Gosport  Road.  —  At  (14  M.)  Stokes 
Bay  the  trains  run  alongside  the  steamers  for  Byde  (V«  hr/s  passage). 

76  M.  Swathling ;  77  M.  8t,  Denys ;  78  M.  Northmn. 

79  M.  Soutliampton.  —  Hotels.  *SoiTTHWBSTBBNHoTBL(Pl.a;G,5), 
a  large  house  at  the  terminus,  B.  4s.,  D.  6«. ;  *Badlbt*8  (PI.  h  \  0,6),  opposite 
the  station,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  from  3«.;  Poltoon  Houbb  (PI.  c;  A,  2),  pens, 
from  9«.  per  day,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town;  Dolphik  (PI.  di  B,  4) 
E.  5«.,  D.  3«.  8d.,  BOTAL  (PI.  e-,  B,  3),  B.  or  D.  4*.,  Stab  (PI.  f ;  B,  4),  Crown 
(PI.  g;  B, 4),  all  in  High  St. ;  Pibb  (PI.  h ;  A,  B,5),  on  the  <2uay.  —  Plowbb^s 
(PI.  i ;  B,  6),  Queen's  Park  (R.  3s.  6d[.),  Gbnt&al,  W.  Shore  (E.  2s.  6d[.),  two 
temperance  hotels;  Goodbidob's,  Bailwat,  near  the  station. 

Bestaurants.    Bargate^  Suiste^  High  St. ;  Bail.  Re/reshmont  Booms. 

Oahs.  Per  mile  Is.,  for  each  addit.  1/4  ^'  3<l. ;  per  >/«  hr.  Is.  Bd.,  s/4  ^t, 
2s.,  1  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  1/4  ^r.  Qd.  With  2  horses  Is.  6(1.,  id.^  2s., 
2s.  6d.,  3s.,  Sd.  —  Luggage,  conveyed  by  barrow-porter  from  the  hotels 
or  station  to  the  docks:  Vs  ^wt.  (56  lbs.)  6d.,  1  ewt.  Is.,  2  cwt.  Is.  6<l.,  3  cwt. 
2s. ;  small  parcel  Sd.,  two  or  more  parcels,  2d.  each. 

Sleetrio  Tramway  from  the  Terminus  through  High  St.  and  Above 
Bar  to  the  Part,  and  thence  on  the  left  to  Shirley  and  on  the  right  to 
Portswood  (2d.  or  Sd.).  —  Floating  Bridge  (PL  D,  4)  across  the  Itchen  to 
Itchen  and  Woolston.  —  Ooaohes  to  the  New  Forest  in  the  season. 

Steamers.  From  the  Octbb  Dock  (PI.  0,  D,  5) :  to  the  Ohatmel  Islands^ 
see  R.  12;  to  London,  thrice  a  week;  to  Havre  (London  to  Paris  service), 
daily  at  midnight;  to  St.  Malo^  evary  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.;  to  Cherbmtrg, 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  midnight  —  From  the  Botal  Pibb  (PI.  A, 5) : 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  see  B.  10;  to  Southsea  and  Portsmouth,  several  times 
daily.  —  From  the  Town  Pibb  (PI.  A,  B, 6, 6) :  to  Bythe,  several  times  daily; 
to  Cort^  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  once  a  week;  to  Plymouth,  Faknouth,  and 
Dublin,  twice  a  week.  —  Empbbss  Dock  (Pi.  C,  6)  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  passenger  steamers  of  the  American  Line  to  Kew  York  (every  Sat.  at 
noon;  see  p.  xviii)  and  of  the  mail-packets  to  S.  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  The  tenders  for  the  steamers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  (to  and  from  New  York)  and  the  Union-CasOe  Line  (for  the 
Gape)  start  from  the  Pbimob  of  Walbb  Pibb  (PI.  G,  4). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  B,  4),  High  Street 

American  Ooiisul,  Col.  Albert  Swalm;  vice-consul,  Bich.  Jones,  Esq.  — 
American  Express  Co.,  3  Ganute  Bead. 

Theatres.  Grand  (PI.  B,3),  WestMarlands;  Hippodrome  (P1.B,3),  Ogle 
Road,  Above  Bar ;  Palace  (P1.B,3;  varieties),  Above  Bar  St.  —  Philharmonic 
Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  Above  Bar  St.,  for  concerts,  etc. 

Swimming  Baths  (PI.  A,  8)  on  the  W.  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Manchester  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Terminus  or  Docks  Station  (PI.  G,  5),  near  the  Docks 
and  about  1/4  M.  from  the  High  St ;  Southampton  West  (PI.  A,  3),  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  for  main-line  trains  to  Bournemouth,  Weymouth,  and  the  West. 

Southampton,  the  second  town  of  HampsMie,  with  (1901) 
104,911  inhab.,  is  beautifally  situated  on  Southampton  Water,  be- 
tween the  rivei  Itehen  on  the  £.,  and  the  Teat  01  Anton  on  the  W. 

The  town  was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  it 
is  s^d  that  here  Ganute  Uie  Dane  gave  the  famous  rebuke  to  his  flattering 
courtiers.  After  the  Gonquest  the  town  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
with  Venice.  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  In  1189  Southampton  was  the  place 
of  embarkation  of  the  Crusaders  under  Bichard  Gcsur^e-Lion ;  and  later, 
in  1345  and  1416  respectively,  it  saw  the  armies  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  Y.  take  ship  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Philip  of  Spain,  consort 
of  Queen  Mary,  landed  here  in  1564,  and  Gharles  I.  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  time.  —  The  main  body  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had 
been  living  in  Holland,  left  Delfthaven,  in  July,  1620,  in  the  'Speedweir, 
which  brought  them  to  Southampton.    Here  they  found  the  *]U^ower\ 
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a  Bhip  lUred  for  theiir  voyage,  and  a  small  body  of  co-religionists  from 
London.  The  two  ships  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  the  'Speedwell* 
was  pronoxmced  nnseaworthy,  and  the  whole  of  the  Toyagers  were  crowded 
into  the  'Mayflower*.  Comp.  p.lA5.  —  Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748;  p.  84),  Charles 
Dibdin  (1745-1814),  and  Sir  John  E.  SlilJais  (1829-96)  were  horn  at  South- 
ampton.   E.  A.  Sothem,  the  comedian  (1826-81),  is  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Southampton  owes  its  importance  to  its  admirably-shelteied 
haiboui,  and  to  the  phenomenon  of  double  tides,  which  prolong 
high  water  for  two  hours.  The  Doeks  (PI.  B,  G,  5-7),  including  six 
large  dry  docks  (one  being  the  largest  graving  dock  in  the  world),  two 
tidal  basins  (16  &  18  acres  in  area),  and  a  closed  dock,  often  contain 
several  steamers  of  Tery  large  size  (up  to  20,000  tons  burden),  the 
fltting-up  and  arrangements  of  which  will  repay  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion. About  3200  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  51/2  millions, 
enter  the  port  yearly  (steamers,  see  p.  82). 

From  the  Terminus  Station  (PL  0,  6)  Canute  Road  leads  to  the 
W.,  via  Queen's  Park  (PI.  B,  5),  to  the  Town  Quay  and  Pier  and  to 
the  *Boyal  Pier  (PI.  A,  5;  toll  id.).  Among  the  guns  of  the  Saluting 
Battery  on  the  Platform,  or  Parade,  to  the  S.  of  Queen's  Park,  is  one 
dating  from  1542.  In  Winkle  Street,  near  the  quay,  is  the  small 
hospital  called  Domus  Dei^  or  Ood^s  House  (PL  B,  5),  erected  in 
the  12th  cent.,  and  little  altered  in  appearance  since  then;  the 
*Ohapel  is  now  used  for  religious  services  by  the  French  residents 
of  Southampton.  A  tablet  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  G^rey,  who  were  executed  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Henry  V.  in  1415,  are  interred  here. 

The  South  Oate  (PL  B,  5),  with  a  tower  once  used  as  a  prison, 
and  the  West  Oate  (PL  A,  4)  formed  part  of  the  old  circumvallation, 
of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town.  The  old  castle  has,  however,  been  destroyed.  Near  the  West 
Gate,  In  Blue  Anchor  Lane,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  Norman 
dwelling  known  as  King  John's  House  (PL  A,  4). 

The  picturesque  High Stbebt (PL  B,  5,  4),  with  many  old  houses, 
runs  to  the  N.  from  the  Town  Quay.  The  Hartley  University  College 
(PI.  B,  4),  on  the  left,  with  a  library  (23,000  vols. ;  adm.  5-10  p.m. ; 
for  members  also  10-5)  and  museum  (11-4,  free ;  Tues.  Gd.),  has  an 
imposing  facade  in  the  Italian  style.  —  The  Church  of  St.  Michael 
(P1.B,4;  open  all  day),  in  St.  Michaers  Square,  to  the  W.  of  the 
High  Street,  has  some  Norman  details  but  has  been  injured  by  later 
restorations.  It  contains  a  good  *Font  (12th  cent.)  resembling  that 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  (p.  79).  —  At  the  N.  end  of  High  Street 
is  the  Bar  Oate  (PL  B,  4),  the  chief  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
of  the  town,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  as  the  N.  city  gate,  and  lately 
restored,  but  still  exhibiting  the  original  Norman  arch.  The  part 
ahove  the  archway  Is  called  the  OuUdhall  and  used  as  a  police-court. 
Here  are  preserved  the  rude  paintings  of  Sir  Bevls  of  Southampton 
and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom  he  overcame  in  single  combat,  former- 
ly on  the  buttresses  of  the  gate.  (*yiew  of  the  town  from  the  roof). 
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At  the  end  of  Above  Bar  St.  Is  the  Park  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  containing 
statues  of  Dr.  Watts  (1674-1748),  who  was  born  in  French  St.,  and 
Lord  Palmers  ton  (d.  1865).  —  The  Ordnance  Survey  ^  Map  Office 
(PI.  B,  1),  a  €K)yemment  establishment  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance, has  its  seat  at  Southampton,  in  a  large  building  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  Above  Bar  Street  towards  the  K.  About 
700  men  are  employed  in  it  (adm.  by  permission  of  the  Direetor- 
General).  —  Farther  on  are  BevoU  Mount  and  Southampton  Com- 
mon^  a  fine  natural  park  of  300  acres  (with  a  golf-course),  the  former 
(now  built  over)  taking  its  name  from  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton, 
the  legendary  hero  of  the  town. 

The  Environs  afford  many  interesting  walka.  About  2Vt  M.  to  the 
K.  lies  the  prettily-situated  Priory  of  Bt.  Denps^  of  which  the  remains  are 
now  very  scanty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Itehen  (to  reach  which  we 
must  return  from  the  Priory  to  the  bridge)  stands  Bitteme  (p.  60).  — 
To  the  S.E.  lies  (3  H.)  'Netley  Ahhey  (adm.  2d.,  Sun.  6d.),  a  Cistercian 
monastery  founded  by  Henry  III.  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  situated  in  a  spot 
of  singular  loveliness.  Interesting  and  picturesque  remains  of  the  E.E. 
church,  the  Fountain  Court  (or  cloister),  the  chapter  house,  and  monastic 
buildings.  [The  excursion  to  the  abbey  may  be  made  by  railway  (to 
within  1  H.)  in  17-26  min. ;  by  floating-bridge  (PI.  D,  4)  across  the  Itehen 
to  WooUton  (PI.  E,  4-6)  in  6  min.,  and  thence  by  railway,  in  8-10  min.,  or  on 
foot^  or,  lastly,  hy  carriage  (fare  5-7«.).]  A  mile  to  the  8.  lies  the  large 
Netley  Military  Hospital^  with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1000  patients. 
—  In  a  creek  of  the  HanMe^  which  joins  Southampton  Water  about  5Vt  M. 
to  the  S.E.  of  Southampton,  is  the  training-ship  ^Hercury^,  in  which  boys 
are  educated  for  sea -life.  Connected  witii  the  ship  is  a  house  on  shore 
containing  an  interesting  museum  (naval  models,  relics,  etc.). 

*Beaulieu  Abbey  (p.  8o),  on  the  borders  of  the  J/^$u>  Forut  (see  p.  85), 
may  be  reached  directly  from  Southampton  by  crossing  Southampton 
Water  by  steamer  (jad,)  to  (20  min.)  ffythe  (Drummond  Anns),  and  walk- 
ing thence  (47s  M.). 

PsoM  Southampton  Wxst  to  Salisbust,  247s  M.,  railway  in  40-60  min. 
(fares  is.  lOd.,  3«.,  2s.  bd.).  -  2Vs  M.  Redbridge-,  4Vs  M.  Nursling.  —  8Vs  M. 
Romsey  (White  Horse,  R.  8i.  6(1.,  D.  from  2s.  6d.;  Dolphin)y  the  Junction  of 
a  line  to  Andover  (p.  86).  The  prettily  situated  little  town  lies  about  7*  !(• 
from  the  station.  The  *  Abbey  Church  (adm.  6d.),  originally  belonging  to  the 
nunnery  of  SS.  Mary  and  Ethelfleda  founded  in  the  lOth  cent.,  is  a  maasive 
cruciform  edifice,  with  a  low  central  tower  (view;  160  steps),  and  dates  in 
its  present  form  mainly  from  the  12th  century.  The  W.  bays  of  the  nave, 
the  E.  windows,  and  the  vaulting,  are  E.  E.,  but  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  pure  and  fine  Xorman  work.  The  choir-aisles  end  in  apses,  and  the 
transepts  also  have  carious  circular  apses  on  the  E.  side.  In  the  interior 
the  clerestory  and  triforium  in  the  choir,  the  capitals  and  arches  in  the 
nave,  and  other  details  should  be  noticed.  The  choir-screen  originally 
separated  the  X.  transept .  (once  used  as  a  parish  church)  from  the  nuns^ 
ritual  choir.  A  carved  slab  at  the  E.  end  of  tne  S.  choir-aisle,  and  a  crucifix 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  8.  transept  are  believed  to  date  from  the  10-llth 
century.  —  About  *U  K-  to  the  S.W.  from  the  station  is  Broetdlamds 
(Rt.  Hon.  A.  E.  M.  Ashley),  once  the  seat  of  Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1866),  with 
mementoes  of  that  statesman  and  a  picture-gallery  (fine  examples  of  Meiaso- 
nler;  adm.  by  special  permisson  only).  —  24Vs  M.  SeMsbury,  see  p.  1(H. 

From  Southampton  CJ)oeks  Station)  to  Chbltxnham,  99  H.,  railway  in 
2V4  4V4  hrs.  (fares  16«.,  iOs.  fid.,  8s.).  This  line  afibrds  direct  access  to  the 
N.  of  England,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  it  is  traversed  (on  Sat.  only) 
by  the  'Ocean  Boat  Express\  10  M.  Romeey  (see  above).  From  (22V«  M.) 
FuOerton  Junction  a  line  diverges  to  Swsiboume  and  Whitchurch  (p.  101).  — 
2774  M.  Andover  Town.  Andover  (Star  A  Garter-,  White  Hart,  B.  8#.,  D.  8».  M  ) 
is  an  agricultural  town  with  6509  inhabiUnts.    About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  is 
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Burjf  J5KM,  with  an  exiensiye  and  well-defined  Briiifih  camp  (view).  —  At 
(28  M.)  Aadover  Junction  we  intersect  the  line  from  London  to  Salisbury 
(see  p.  101).  —  At  (99Vs  M.)  liudgtrahaU  a  branch-line  diyerees  for  Tidworth. 

—  W/i  M.  SavemaiUy  see  p.  111.  —  49  X.  Marlborough  {Ailetbwrp  Arm$^ 
B.  6i.,  D.  4<.;  CMtUSBall,  B.  4«.,  D.  from  dt.)  is  known  for  its  College^ 
established  in  1848,  now  one  of  the  great  public  schools  (500-600  pupils). 
The  oldest  part  of  the  college,  once  the  mansion  of  Lord  Seymour,  where 
Thomson  wrote  part  of  his  ^Seasons'  while  the  guest  of  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  was  afterwards  the  famous  Castle  Inn.  A  motor -omnibus  (fare 
it.  6d.)  runs  in  IVs  hr.  from  Marlborough  to  CeOne  (p.  118)  via  (6  M.)  Avebury 
(Bed  Lion),  situated  beside  *ATebury  Circle  (p.  Ixv),  the  largest  stone- 
circle  in  Bngland^  and  generally  looked  upon  as  older  than  Stonehenge.  To 
the  S.  of  it  is  Silbury  Bill,  a  large  artificial  mound  170  ft.  high,  supposed 
to  be  of  British  origin.  —  68  M.  Swindon  Townt  1  M.  to  the  8.  of,  and  not 
connected  with,  the  much  more  important  station  Swindon  Junction  (p.  112). 

—  71/a  M.  OrieHadey  on  the  Thames,  an  ancient  but  now  unimportant 
place,  contains  two  interesting  churches  and  a  17th  cent,  school-house.  — 
78  M.  Oireneester,  see  p.  177.  >-  At  (86  M.)  Chedworth  is  a  Roman  villa.  — 
91  M.  Andooert/ord  A  Dowdetwell  is  the  junction  for  the  line  from  Chipping 
Norton  to  Cheltenham.  —  99  M.  Cheltenham  (p.  190). 

From  Southampton  to  Portsmouth,  see  p.  59. 


■  To  the  SJW,  of  Southampton,  stretching  westwards  from  South- 
ampton Water ,  lies  the  ''Hew  Forest ,  an  ancient  royal  hunting 
demesne,  containing  some  of  the  most  characteristic  woodland 
scenery  in  England.  The  most  conrenient  centre  from  which  to 
explore  it  is  Lyndhurst  (see  below),  but  the  pedestrian  may  also  fix 
his  headquarters  at  Brockenhnrst  (p.  97). 

The  extent  of  the  ^Forest"  is  about  100  square  miles,  but  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  now  belongs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the  oaks  and 
other  trees  are  very  fine,  but  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  heath  and 
cultivated  land ;  the  comparative  absence  of  water  will,  however,  strike 
most  visitors  as  a  drawback.  The  red  deer  with  which  the  Forest  was 
formerly  stocked  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  it  contains  large 
nundbers  of  hogs  and  small,  rough-looking  horses.  The  naturalist  will 
also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  for  entomologists 
it  is  a  particularly  bappy  hunting-ground. 

LyxLcUmrst  (*Oroton,  R.  from  5«.,  D.  5«.,  often  full  in  summer; 
Orand,  well  spoken  of;  numerous  lodgings),  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  2^2  M.  from  Lyndhurst 
Road  Station  (p.  97 ;  omn.  several  times  a  day.  Is.  inside,  6(2.  out- 
side). The  church,  rebuilt  in  1863,  contains  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
*Ten  Virgins'  by  Lord  Leighton  (E.  wall)  and  a  piece  of  very 
realistic  sculpture  by  Cockerell  (under  the  tower).  Near  the  church 
is  the  Kind's  House,  the  residence  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Forest ;  in  the  Verderers*  Hall  (adm.  by  permission)  is  an  old  stirrup, 
which  an  absurd  tradition  calls  that  of  William  Rufns ,  while 
history  records  that  dogs  small  enough  to  pass  through  it  were 
exempt  from  the  'expeditation\  or  removal  of  the  middle  claw, 
formerly  Inflicted  on  dogs  of  private  persons  living  in  the  Forest 

The  pedestrian  alone  can  thoroughly  explore  the  Xew  Forest,  but 
the  hurried  traveller  may  see  its  chief  beauties  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day''8  drive  (or  walk)  from  Lyndhurst  by  taking  the  following  round  of 
about  15  M.  (one>hOTSe  earr.  about  15s.  and  gratuity).  —  We  first  drive 
to  the  "S.  to  Cfi/i  M.)  Minstead  (Trusty  Servant  Inn),  stopping  on  the 
way  to  visit  (1  M.)  the  Kennels  of  the  Kew  Forest  Hunt  (fee  to  keeper). 
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For  Kinstead  we  turn  to  the  left  about  1/3  M.  farther  on,  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction  leading  to  (2  M.)  Cadftam.  Beyond  Minstead  we  pass 
between  Cattle  Maltoood  on  the  left  and  Malwood  on  the  right,  and  after 
abont  1  M.  tarn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  crossing  the  high-lying 
Stoney  Gross  Plain,  In  the  pretty  wooded  valley  below  us,  to  the  right, 
is  the  Rufui  Stone^  erected  last  century  by  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  on  the  supposed  spot 
of  the  death  of  the  king  (see  inscription).  [We  may  send  the  carriage 
on  to  the  (1  H.)  Stoney  Cross  Inn  (Compton  Arms),  while  we  make  the 
short  digression  to  the  monument.]  At  Stoney  Cross  we  bend  to  the  left 
and  begin  our  homeward  journey  by  making  for  (S^/s  M.)  *3oldrewoody 
where  we  inspect  the  *King*  and  *Queen^  oaks  and  other  magnificent 
trees.  About  I'/sH.  farther  on  is  the  *  Mark  Ash  Wood^  an  imposing  forest 
sanctuary  with  hundreds  of  noble  beeches.  We  then  proceed  through 
Knight  Woody  with  its  famous  oak  (about  20  ft.  in  girth),  to  the  (2  H.) 
main  road,  and  then  follow  the  latter  to  the  N.E.  (left)  to  (IVs  M.)  Bank^ 
where  the  red  house  of  Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  is  conspicuous  on 
the  hill  to  the  right.  Thence  to  Lyndhnrst,  1  M.  —  Walkers  may  shorten 
some  of  the  above  distances  by  footpaths.  A  map  of  the  New  Forest  f^om 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (1  inch  to  the  mile)  may  be  obtained  at  Southampton 
or  Lyndhurst  for  6d. 

By  the  direct  road  Beaulieu  Abbey  (see  p.  84)  is  7  M.  from  Lynd- 
hurst. but  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  via  Broekenhurst  (p.  OT),  which 
lies  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Lyndhurst  and  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey.  — 
Beaulieu,  pronounced  Bewley  (Montagu  Arms,  B.2«.  Gd.,  D.4«.  6d.),  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  head  of  Beaulieu  Creek,  where  the  little  river  Exe 
flows  into  it.  The  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  by  King  John  in  1204, 
and  possessed  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  down  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries*  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  found 
shelter  here  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (p.  192).  Passing 
under  an  ivy-clad  portal,  we  reach  the  Abbot's  House,  now  used  as  a  re- 
sidence by  Baron  Montagu.  The  ^'Church  of  the  village,  in  the  £.  E. 
style,  was  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  On  the  E.  wall  is  a  curious  mon- 
ument with  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic,  the  name  being 
formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines. 

12.  The  Channel  Islands. 

1.  Fboh  Southampton  (p.  82).  Ifail-steamers  ply  daily  (except  San.) 
in  summer,  and  every  Mon.,  Wed.,  &Frid.  in  winter,  starting  at  12.80  a.m. 
for  (6V4  hrs.)  Guernsey  and  (8^/4  hrs.)  Jersey.  These  sail  in  connection 
with  the  London  A  South  Western  Railway,  the  boat-train  of  which  leaves 
London  (Waterloo)  at  9.46  p.m.  and  runs  alongside  the  boats. 

2.  Fbom  Wbthouth  (p.  100 ;  shortest  sea-passage).  Steamers  daily  (except 
Sun.)  in  summer,  starting  at  1.45  p.m.,  and  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.  in 
winter,  starting  at  2.15  a.m.,  for  (4  hrs.)  Guernsey  and  (6  hrs.)  Jersey.  They 
sail  in  connection  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  (see  B.  15),  the  boat- 
trains  of  which  leave  London  (Paddington)  respectively  at  9.35  a.m.  and 
9.15  p.m.,  and  run  alongside  the  steamers. 

Theae  two  services  are  run  conjointly  by  the  railway  companies  con- 
cerned, the  fores  being  the  same  and  return-tickets  available  by  either 
route.  ^Daylight  service^  (vift  Weymouth,  see  above)  in  summer  only. 
Through-fares  from  London  3ds.,  ^.  2d.^  20s. ;  return-tickets,  valid  for 
six  months,  48«.,  37s.  6d.,  30s.:  2nd  and  Srd  class  passengers  may  travel 
in  the  saloon  for  5«.  extra  (8«.  for  the  double  journey).  Fares  from 
Southampton  or  Weymouth  2Qi.,  14«.;  return  83«.,  23«. 

3.  Fbom  Pltmocth  (p.  145).  Steamers  from  Sutton  Wharf  every  Men. 
and  Thurs.  in  summer  at  10  p.m.,  reaching  Guernsey  at  5.90  a.m.  smd 
Jersey  at  10  a.m.,  returning  on  Tues  and  Friday.  Fares  to  Guernsey  14«., 
10s.,  return  21#.,  16».  ^  to  Jersey  18*.,  14*.,  lis.,  return  24s.,  17s. 

4.  Fbox  London  dibkot.  Steamers  of  the  London  and  Channel  Islands 
Steamship  Co.  leave  London  Docks  every  Sat.  evenin|:  for  (t^hrs.)  J9r»ep^ 
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going  on  a  few  hours  later  to  Quenueif^  and  retarning  from  Quemaey  direct 
every  Tue».  evening  (fare  12*.  6d[.,  return  20«.  5  provisions  4«.  6rf.  per  day). 
September  is  the  best  month  for  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Few^  travellers  will  care  to  make  this  trip  unless  they  can  spend  a  week 
at  least  among  the  Islands,  hut  a  fortnight,  a  monUi,   or  more  may  be 

Pleasantly  passed  in  exploring  them.  The  following  Plan  fob  a  Week^s 
'ouB  will  be  found  convenient,  ist  Day :  '8(.  Peter  Port ,  in  Guernsey, 
and  excursion  to  8t.  Bamptony  Bordeaux  ffarbottr^  and  VAnereue  Bay.  — 
2nd  Day:  From  St.  Peter  Port  to  Moulin  Jluet^  the  Oreux  Mahie,  Lihou 
Jslandy  and  other  points  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coast  of  Onemsey.  —  3rd 
A  4th  Days:  Visits  to  Aldemey  and  to  Barl  (note  the  days  on  which 
steamers  ply  to  these  islands,  p.  91).  —  5th  Day:  From  Guernsey  to  Jersey. 
8t.  Helier.  Excursion  to  Oorey  and  Mt.  Orgueil.  —  6th  Day:  From  St.  Ilelier 
to  8t.  Aubin'^i^  Si.  Brelade^s  Bay^  the  Corfriire^  the  Etae^  the  Orive  au  Lanfon, 
the  Orive  au  Lecq^  and  back  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  —  7th  Day : 
Excursion  from  St.  Helier  to  Bouley  Bay  and  the  N.  Coast.  —  The  only 
adequate  method  of  exploring  these  Islands  is  on  foot  or,  perhaps,  by 
cycle  (local  regulations,  see  below).  But  Bxcuesion  Bbakes  (fare  2«.  6<l.), 
plying  daily  (including  Sun.)  from  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guernsey  and  from 
St.  Helier  in  Jersey,  afford  a  convenient  means  of  visiting  the  principal 
points  of  interest,  which,  in  the  case  of  each  island,  are  included  in  the 
course  of  three  drives. 

Cycling.  Every  cycle  in  Guernsey  must  carry  a  lamp,  a  'jingle*  bell, 
and  also  a  numbered  plate  to  be  obtained  at  the  Con8table''s  Office  (or 
through  the  hotel- landlord).    No  plate  is  required  in  Jersey. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  each  a  local  copper  coinage,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  British  pence  and  half-pence.  With  this  exception  British 
money  alone  is  legally  current  in  Jersey,  but  both  in  that  island,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Guernsey  and  Aldemey,  French  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  local  i{.  notes  are  also  in  circulation.  In  many  shops  in  Guernsey 
a  premium  of  1«.  per  1/.  is  given  for  British  money.  Tobacco,  cigars, 
and  tea  are  cheap,  so  are  the  inferior  spirits  and  cordials  used  in  the 
Islands.  High-class  wines  and  spirits  are,  however,  little  cheaper  than 
in  Gngland,  and  provisions  generally  are  quite  as  dear. 

Victor  Hugo'*  ^Toilers  of  the  Sea'  should  be  read  by  visitors  to  Guern- 
sey; Mist  EeOta  Strettoh's  ^The  Doctor's  Dilemma*  by  visitors  to  Sark;  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker'^t  'Battle  of  the  Strong'  by  visitors  to  Jersey. 

The  group  usually  known  as  the  Channel  Islands  consists  of 
Jersey,  Ouemseyj  Alderney^  and  Sarkj  together  with  a  number  of 
islets  and  rocks.  Their  joint  area  amounts  to  about  76  sq.  M., 
and  in  1901  they  contained  95,841  inhabitants.  Geographically 
they  belong  to  France,  lying  in  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  within  a  distance 
of  10-30  M.  from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  while  Alderney,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  group,  is  fully  50  M.  from  England.  They  have, 
however,  belonged  to  England  for  eight  centuries,  being  a  remnant 
of  its  Norman  possessions  lost  in  1204.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  group  comprises  views  of  wild  grandeur  and  pleasing  rural  land- 
scapes within  a  very  limited  space.  The  rocky  coasts  of  the  larger 
islands,  indeed,  vie  with  the  finest  scenery  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  St.  Peter  Port,  St.  Heller,  and  other  points  are  defend- 
ed by  strong  forts;  while  the  numerous  martello-towers,  watch- 
houses,  etc.  —  now  left  to  decay  —  are  relics  of  an  obsolete  system 

of  defence.   The  good  roads  are  also  military  works. 

History.  The  early  history  of  the  Islands  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
The  original  inhabitants,  who  have  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
eromlechs,  were  probably  of  Celtic  (Breton)  race.  The  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Gaul  extended  to  tliese  islands,  and  Jersey  is  mentioned  under 
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the  name  of  Caetarea  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Ghrbttianity  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  6th  cent,  by  two  missionaries  f^om  the 
Continent,  whose  names  have  been  perpetuated  in  St.  Helier,  in  Jersey, 
and  St.  Sampson,  in  Guernsey.  At  a  later  date  they  were  occupied  by 
BoUo  and  his  Northmen,  and  they  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
in  932.  Under  the  first  four  Norman  kings  of  England  the  Islands  were  alter- 
nately under  English  and  Norman  rule^  but  since  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
(1154)  they  haye  been  permanently  united  with  England.  They  remained, 
jbowever,  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Goutances 
down  to  the  Reformation ,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. King  John  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  to  Guernsey,  and 
it  seems  at  least  certain  that  the  Islands  have  ei^joyed  a  distinct  political 
existence  since  his  reign.  In  the  Civil  War  Jersey  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  King,  and  Guernsey  that  of  the  Parliament,  a  divergence  of  which 
traces  are  still  noticeable.  During  the  French  and  American  wars  the  is- 
landers reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  privateering  and  smuggling.  Since  then 
their  legitimate  trade,  and  with  it  their  prosperity,  has  steadily  increased. 

The  CUmcUe  is  very  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  about  51°  Fahr. ,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  persons  with 
weak  chests.  The  rainfall,  amounting  to  30-36  inches,  is  rather  high, 
but  the  rapid  evaporation  prevents  undue  humidity.  Snow  and  frost 
are  rare.  The  so-called  ^Summer  of  St.  Hartin%  resembling  the  Indian 
Summer  of  America,  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  Soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  fruit,  wheat,  and  turnips ; 
and  in  Jersey  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  for  exportation.  Large 
quantities  of  grapes  and  tomatoes,  ripened  under  glass  but  generally 
without  artificial  heat,  are  exported  from  Guernsey.  Figs,  medlars,  etc. 
also  reach  maturity  in  the  open  air;  and  American  aloes,  palms,  mag- 
nolias, and  similar  plants  flourish.  The  chief  manure  usea  is  Vraic,  or 
sea-weed,  the  regular  gathering  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic sights  in  the  Islands.  The  small  and  finely-shaped  dairy  cattle 
peculiar  to  the  Channel  Islands  are  widely  known  and  highly  prized 
under  the  name  of  Aldemeys.  The  vegetation  of  the  Islands  is  very  rich 
and  varied,  and  the  naturalist  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
birds  of  Guernsey  and  the  zoophytes  of  Sark  (p.  92). 

The  vernacular  LanffiMtffe  is  the  old  Norman  French,  varying  consider- 
ably in  the  different  islands ;  and  commoner  in  GKiemsey  than  in  Jersey. 
English,  however,  is  very  generally  spoken  in  the  towns;  where  there  is 
a  large  admixture  of  English  residents  attracted  by  the  climate  and 
scenery.  French  is  the  official  language  of  the  courts.  The  inhabitants 
have  preserved  many  of  their  old  laws  and  customs,  and  are  in  several 
respects  different  both  from  their  English  and  their  French  neighbours. 
In  matters  of  government  the  Islands  form  two  divisions  or  baUiwicks, 
one  consisting  of  Jersey  alone,  the  other  of  Guernsey  and  the  tnoialler 
islands.  Freeman  styles  them  ^distinct  commonwealths'.  Each  bailiwick 
is  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  bailiff,  or  judge,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  assisted  by  a  ^States  Assembly\  The  latter  body  in- 
cludes the  ^jurats*  (see  below),  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  a  number 
of  elected  deputies.  Judicial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Royal  Court,  con- 
sisting of  the  bailiff  and  twelve  'jurats',  or  magistrates.  The  laws  relating 
to  property  are  very  peculiar,  those  of  succession  being  speeially  elaborate. 
All  male  inhabitants  are  bound  to  serve  in  the  local  militia. 

Golt  At  L^Ancresse  Common  (v.  91)  in  Guernsey ;  and  Orouville  (p.  95), 
La  Mope  (p.  9B)  and  Le  Quenvais  Q>.  96),  in  Jersey. 

In  approaching  the  Channel  Islands  from  Southampton  or  Wey- 
mouth, the  steamer  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  dangerous  rocks  called 
the  CaaqiLets,  where  the  Victory,  a  man-of-war,  was  lost  with  1100 
men  In  1744.  They  are  now  marked  by  a  triple  flashing  light. 
Aldemey  (p.  91)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  E.  The  flrat  stopping-place 
is  8L  Peter  Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey. 
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Gnomiey. 

Onenuiey  ('green  isle' ;  Latin,  Samia')^  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  is  triangnlar  in  form,  and  measnres  9^2  ^* 
in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  and  ahont  6  M.  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  part.  The  S.  coast  consists  of  a  hold  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted cliff,  rising  perpendicalarly  to  a  height  of  270  ft.,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  flat  heach  on  the  N. 
The  coast-scenery  is  finer  than  that  of  Jersey,  hut  the  interior  is 
less  attractiye.   Pop.  (1901),  including  Herm  and  Jethou,  40,477. 

St.  Peter  Port.  —  Hotels.  *Old  Govebnmbnt  Housx,  on  the  hill,  R. 
from  is.  6<f.,  D.  4«.,  pens.  9«.-10«.  Bd. ;  *Botal,  facing  the  sea,  pens.  Ss.  Gd, ; 
VioTOBiA,  High  St.,  with  windows  on  the  Esplanade,  with  baths,  pens.  St.  ^ 
Channxl  Islakdb,  facing  the  sea,  B.  3*.,  D.  2s.  6df.  ^  Yacht,  High  St.,  B.  2s. 
6(i.,  D.  3s. ;  Gbowk,  facing  the  harboar,  plain,  pens.  6s. ;  QnKBN''s,  Plaiderie, 
pens.  6s.  wi.  —  Kumerons  private  lodgings. 

Cab  from  the  pier  to  the  hotels  2s.  \  Porter  from  pier  6<l. 

Excursion  Cars,  see  p.  87. —  Carriagt^  16-20f.  per  day.  —  Cycling^  see  p.  87. 

Omnibuses  ply  hourly  to  Coho  (p.  91)  and  to  Bt.  Martin's  (p.  90). 

Boats.  Small  rowing-boats,  6df.  per  hour.  Sailing-boat,  with  man,  to 
Herm  iOs.\  to  Bnrk  (IVz  hr.  with  good  wind)  20s. 

Steamers  to  Aldemey  and  Bark,  see  p.  91;  to  Jersey,  p.  93.  —  To  Cher- 
bovrff  (via  Alderney)  every  Tues.  (fares  6«.,  4«.;  return,  arailable  for  two 
months,  9«.,  7s.);  to  GranwUle  and  Bt.  Maio  (▼!&  Jersey),  each  thrice  weekly 
(13«..  8s.,  return  18s.,  12«.). 

American  Consular  Agent,  WiUiam  Carey,  Esq, 

St.  Peter  Port^  with  about  20,000  Inhah., is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  a  shallow  hay  on  the  E.  side.  At  the  S.  end 
of  the  broad  Esplanade  which  skirts  the  harbour  is  the  Gothic  Toion 
Church  (St.  Peter's),  perhaps  the  most  important  specimen  of  medise- 
Tal  architecture  (early  14th  cent.)  in  the  Islands,  lately  restored  and 
decorated.  Behind  the  church  is  the  commodious  Market,  200  ft.  in 
length,  where  fine  displays  offish,  flowers,andyegetables  are  usually 
to  l)e  seen.  The  arcades  to  the  right  are  known  as  the  French  Market, 
because  the  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  there  come  chiefly  from  France. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ouille-AUis  Library 
and  Beading  Boom  (open  daily,  10-9 ;  visitors,  Sd.  per  month)  and 
Museum  (open  11-1  &  2-4,  adm.  6d.,  free  on  Sat.  &  Thurs.  after- 
noons). From  the  S.  side  of  the  church  the  steep  Cornet  St.  ascends 
to  Hauteville  St.,  No  38  in  which  is  ^Hauteville  House,  a  large  house 
of  gloomy  exterior,  the  former  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  (1802-86), 
who  lived  here  as  a  political  refugee  from  1855  to  1870.  The  house 
(adm.  daily;  small  fee)  contains  interesting  memorials  of  the  poet 
and  works  of  art.  The  glass-covered  room  at  the  top,  the  floor  of 
which  is  also  of  glass,  was  Hugo's  study,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  port  and  neighbouring  islands. 

From  the  N.  or  White  Rock  Pier,  at  which  the  steamers  lie,  the 
Avenue  St  Julien  ascends  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town, 
near  Cambridge  Park,  at  one  end  of  which  is  Castle  Gary,  the  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  governors,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea. 
Near  the  other  end  is  the  Candie  Library,  in  front  of  which  are 
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the  Candle  ChroundSj  with  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,    Fartbei  S. 

is  the  prominent  Victoria  Tower  (view;  key  at  the  Militia  Arsenal 

opposite;  small  fee),  huilt  to  commemorate  the  yisit  of  Queen 

Yictoiia  and  Prince  Albert  in  1846.   Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  the 

Orange  Club  and  the  large  hut  unattractiye  building  of  Elizahelh 

College,    In  Manor  St.  is  the  Royal  Court  House,  where  the  States 

meet,  with  several  portraits. 

On  a  rocky  islet  in  the  harbour,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 

long  breakwater,  rises  Castle  Comet,  the  old  residence  of  the  goy- 

ernor,  and  formerly  considered  a  strong  fortress.    Part  of  it  is  said 

to  be  of  Roman  workmanship.   Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  cliff,  is  Fort 

Oeorge,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Islands.   Orders  of 

admission  to  both  are  issued  at  the  District  Office,  Anne's  Place. 

In  1672  Castle  Comet  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
The  infant  daughter  of  the  governor,  Viscount  Hatton,  was  discovered 
next  day  unhurt  and  asleep  amid  the  ruins,  and  lived  to  be  the  Countess 
of  Winchelsea  and  mother  of  30  children. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Guernsey  is  the  coast-scenery  on  the  S.E. 
and  S.  There  are  small  hotels  at  the  Gouffre,  Rocquaine  Bay,  Pe- 
relle  Bay,  Cobo  Bay,  and  near  St.  Martinis  Church,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  fix  our  headquarters  at  St.  Peter  Port. 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter  Port  is  Fermain  Bay,  with  a 
sandy  beach  backed  by  walls  of  rock.  On  the  height,  Y2  ^*  ^  ^^^ 
S.,  rises  the  Doyle  Column,  150  ft.  high  (key  at  first  cottage  to  the 
W.),  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Doyle  (1760-1834),  a  former 
governor  of  the  island,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  view 
from  the  promontory  of  Jerhourg,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.,  is,  however,  quite 
as  fine.  *Moulin  Huet  Bay,  to  the  W.  of  the  point,  and  2^2  ^*  from 
St.  Peter  Port,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  Guernsey.  The  cliffs 
here,  200-300  ft.  in  height,  are  very  imposing.  Farther  on  is  the 
charming  Saints'  Bay.  Round  the  next  point  is  Icart  Bay,  with'the 
picturesque  cove  of  Petit  Bot  (rfmts.)  in  its  N.W.  angle.  The  most 
interesting  points  farther  on  are  Im  Moye  Point,  and  the  Oouffre 
fhotel),  a  kind  of  rocky  cauldron  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  gorge, 
4^2  ^*  ^rom  the  harbour;  the  Corbihre  (5  M.},'a  headland  remark- 
able for  the  green  veins  intersecting  its  pink  and  gray  granite; 
and  the  Creux  Mahie  (6Y2  ^0)  ^  cavern  200  ft.  long,  accessible  by 
a  steep  and  difficult  descent  from  the  cliffs  above.  The  points 
from  Fermain  Bay  to  the  Gouffre  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of 
a  fatiguing  but  interesting  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  along  a  narrow  path 
skirting  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  cliffs. 

The  church  of  8t,  Martin,  2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St,  Peter 
Port,  has  a  pretty  porch ;  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Apolline,  near  St. 
Saviour's,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  curious  example  of  very  early  archi- 
tecture (ascribed  to  the  5th  cent.). 

At  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island  are  (7^/2  M.  ftom  St.  Peter  Port) 
PUinmont  Point  and  Caves,  and  off  the  coast  the  Hanois  Rocks  and 
lighthouse.   The  deserted  watch-house  on  the  cliff,  above  the  Qull 
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Rock  (echo),  is  identified  with  the  'Haunted  House'  in  the  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea*.  A  good  road  skirts  the  low  N.  W.  coast,  with  its  pictur- 
esque wide  bays  (Rocqiuiine,  Perelle,  Vazon,  Coho)y  defended  hy 
forts  and  batteries.  Near  the  village  of  L'ErU  (inn)  is  a  well-pre- 
served dolmen,  known  as  the  Oreux  des  FSes.  Oif  the  coast  here  is 
the  small  island  of  Lihou^  with  some  picturesque  rocks,  once  the 
seat  of  an  old  priory  (12th  cent.). 

An  Elbctbic  Tramway  (2d.)  runs  to  the  N.  from  St.  Peter  Port 
to  St,  Sampson,  the  second  town  of  the  island,  with  important  quarries 
of  blue  granite.  About  halfway  we  pass,  V2  ^  to  the  left,  Ivy 
Castle,  a  picturesque  Norman  ruin ;  and  beyond  Banks  Village  an 
Ohtlisk  in  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Saumarez  (1757-1836),  a  native 
of  St.  Peter  Port.  Beyond  St.  Sampson  is  Yale  Castle,  or  St. 
Michaers  Castle,  above  the  small  bay  known  as  Bordeaux  Harbour, 
noted  for  its  fine  zoophytes.  —  From  Banks  Tillage  (see  above) 
'Doyle's  Road'  (omnibus)  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  Vale  Church  (1117). 
To  the  N.  are  UAneresse  Common,  with  numerous  Celtic  remains 

and  a  fine  golf-course,  and  L'Ancresse  Bay, 

About  3  U.  to  the  E.  of  Guernsey  lie  the  isleta  of  Herm  and  Jethou 
(occasional  excursion-steamers ;  boat,  see  p.  89),  both  overrun  by  immense 
numbers  of  rabbits.  Herm  (the  property  of  Prince  Bliicher,  grandson  of 
the  famous  marshal)  possesses  a  small  *creux'  like  that  in  Sark  (p.  92) ; 
but  the  only  part  of  the  island  now  open  to  visitors  is  the  appropriately 
named  *  Shell  Beach\  The  channels  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these  islets  are 
known  as  the  Qreat  and  LUtle  Rtusel. 

Aldemey  and  Bark. 

These  islands  should  be  visited  from  Guernsey  before  we  go'  on  to 
Jersey.  —  Stbahess  leave  St.  Peter  Port  for  (IV4  hr.)  Aldemey  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  returning  on  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  or  Sun.  (fares  is., 
3«.,  return  6«.,  4s.  6d.);  for  Bark,  daily  (fare  2s.,  return  2s.  6<{.).  The  above 
data  refer  to  the  summer  months. 

Alderney  (French  Aurigny,  Latin  Awinia') ,  the  third  in  size 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  lies  20 M.  to  theN.  of  Guernsey,  and  is  4  M. 
in  length  and  IV2  M.  in  breadth.  In  1901  it  contained  2062  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  English.  Of  great  military  importance, 
it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  forts  and  batteries,  the  most 
important  being  Fort  Albert,  on  the  N.  side,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
mand the  harbour  of  Braye,  where  the  steamer  lands  its  passen- 
gers. The  costly  but  ill-designed  breakwater  is  often  damaged 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  About  1 M.  from  the  pier,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Island,  Is  the  small  town  of  St,  Anne  (Scott's  Hotel,  pens. 
7s.  6(J. ;  Belle  Vue,  pens.  5«.  6d. ;  lodgings),  with  a  church  in  the 
E.E.  style ,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Le  Mesurier,  the  last  of  the  hereditary  governors.  As  in 
Guernsey,  the  S.  and  S.E.  coast  of  Aldemey  consists  of  a  range  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the  top  of  which  the  land  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  flat  but  rocky  shore  on  the  N.  The  scenery 
of  the  granite  and  porphyry  cliffs  is  very  grand  and  varied,  but  it 
is  generally  difficult  to  reach  the  beach  at  their  base  either  by  land 
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or  water.  Among  the  finest  points  are  the  Lovers^  Chair  and  the 
Hanging  Rock  (Roche  PendanU),  the  latter  a  carious  isolated  col- 
umn of  sandstone,  60  ft.  high.  The  geological  yeinings  of  the  rooks 
are  often  singular.  Aldemey  is  separated  from  the  islet  of  Bufhou 
by  the  channel  called  The  8winge,  and  from  Normandy  hy  the  Race 
of  Aldemey,  1 M.  wide,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  rough  weather. 
Through  this  channel  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  after 
the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1693. 

Sark  [Dixcatt  Hotel,  from  8<.  6cl.  per  day,  luncheon  %,  \  Bel  AUr, 
from  7«.  6<i.),  also  called  8erh  or  Sefcq,  3^/2  M.  long  and  1^/4  M. 
wide  in  the  middle,  with  (1901)  506  inhab.,  lies  6  M.  to  the  B. 

of  Guernsey. 

A  visit  to  thia  most  picturesque  island  should  on  no  account  be 
omitted.  Those  who  devote  to  it  only  the  interval  (about  6  hrs.)  between 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamer  from  Guernsey  should  yisit  the 
Couple,  the  Gouliot  Caves  (at  low  water),  Dlxcart  Bay,  the  Creuz  Derrible, 
and,  if  time  permit,  the  Seigneurie. 

The  steamer,  which  usually  rounds  the  S.  end  of  Sark  in  going, 
the  N.  end  in  returning,  lands  passengers  at  the  picturesque  Crtux 
Harhouf ,  on  the  W.  side,  to  the  N.  of  the  Buron  Islets,  whence  a 
tunnel  leads  through  the  high  cliffs  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
(boat  from  the  steamer  at  low  water  bd.  each).  The  road  from  the 
harbour  ascends  to  the  Bel  Air  Hotel,  Keeping  straight  on  past 
the  hotel,  we  pass  through  a  gate  into  a  pretty  avenue  of  elms,  at 
the  end  of  which,  near  the  school,  we  bear  to  the  left.  A  few 
yards  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right,  and,  passing  a  conspicuous 
wind-mill,  reach  the  hamlet  of  Fauroc^ue.  Hence  the  main  road  leads 
to  the  left  (S.)  direct  to  (40  min.  ftom  the  harbour)  the  *Coupit, 
a  natural  causeway,  100yds.  long  and  only  from  10  to  15ft.  broad, 
with  a  precipitous  descent  of  290  ft.  on  each  side,  uniting  theN. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  island,  known  as  Qreat  and  Little  Sark.  A  little 
beyond  the  Couple  a  faintly-marked  path  leads  off  to  the  left,  across 
the  common,  to  the  curious  *crenx\  called  the  Pot  (steep  and 
difficult  descent).  We  may  follow  the  cliffs  to  the  S.  end  of  Little 
Sark,  where  there  are  some  abandoned  silver-mines,  returning  by 
the  road.  —  The  road  leading  due  W.  from  Vaurocque  (see  above) 
soon  forks,  near  a  farm.  The  path  to  the  right  (pass  through  the 
gate,  skirt  the  wall,  and  bear  to  the  right  at  the  ruined  cottage) 
leads  to  the  Oouliot  Caves,  which  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  bril- 
liantly coloured  zoophytes.  The  final  descent  to  the  Caves,  access- 
ible only  at  low  water,  requires  caution.  Opposite  lies  Breeqhou 
or  He  des  Marehands,  separated  from  Sark  by  a  narrow  channel  not- 
ed for  its  irregular  and  powerful  currents.  A  frigate  is  said  once 
to  have  safely  navigated  the  channel,  which  it  had  entered  by  mis- 
take. The  path  to  the  left  at  the  farm  (see  above)  leads  past  a 
Monument  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Pilcher  and  others,  drowned  off  the  coast  In 
1868,  to  the  fisherman's  port  of  Havre  Oosselin,  where  a  ladder 
affords  the  only  means  of  embarking  or  disembarking.  —  A'load 
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diverging  to  the  left  (goide-post)  from  that  between  Yaarocque 
and  the  Couple  leads  to  the  prettily  situated  Dixeart  Hotel^  beneath 
which  is  the  charming  Dixeart  Bay.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  DerrihU 
Bay,  with  the  *Creux  DerribUy  a  natural  shaft  or  funnel  in  the  cliff, 
nearly  i80  ft.  high,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  entered  at  low 
water.  —  The  Seigneurie,  or  manor  of  the  ^Lord  of  Sark\  is  reached 
by  the  road  running  N.  flrom  the  W.  end  of  the  avenue  of  elms 
(see  p.  92).  The  well-kept  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Hon. 
only;  the  house  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  St. 
Maglorius  in  the  6th  century.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  are 
the  interesting  Boutiquet  CavemSy  probably  once  used  by  smugglers, 
and  a  picturesque  group  of  detached  rocks  called  Le$  AuteleU. 


Jersey. 

Fbom  Gubbnsxt  to  Jbbbkt.  The  railway  9teainer«  (p.  86)  take  about 
iVs  hr.  from  St.  Peter  Port  to  (31  M.)  St.  Helier.  Fares  6«.,  8«.  Qd. ; 
return  7s.  6d.,  5t.  By  Plymouth  steamers  (p.  SIS),  fares  Ss.,  2s.  6tf.,  2s. ; 
return  5s.,  is.,  3s. 

Jersey  ('grass  isle*),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lies  18  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Guernsey  and  16  M.  from 
the  French  coast.  It  is  10  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  5-6  M.  wide 
from  N.  to  S.  The  land  is  high  on  the  N.  side^  and  slopes  down  to 
the  S.  and  E.  The  N.  coast  consists  of  a  lofty  and  picturesque  wall 
of  cliif,  penetrated  by  numerous  small  Inlets,  while  the  other  coasts 
expand  in  large  and  open  bays,  with  fine  sandy  beaches.  The  inter- 
ior, which  is  intersected  by  several  streams ,  is  also  picturesque, 
especially  the  small  yalleys  and  the  old  roads,  almost  concealed 
by  hedge-rows  and  trees.  In  1901  the  island  contained  52,796  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  England,  France.  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland.  Large  quantities  of  early  potatoes  (ca.  500,000  2.), 
pears,  and  apples  are  annually  exported,  principally  to  Covent  Gar- 
den. Among  the  vegetable  curiosities  is  the  'Cow  Cabbage^  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  8-10  ft.  and  is  made  into  walking-sticks. 

St.  Helier.  —  Hotels.  BkAb's  Botal  Hotkl,  David  Place,  at  some 
distance  from  tke  harbour,  pens.  8s.  6d.-12s.,  B.  from  3s.,  D.  8s.  6<i.; 
BoTAL  Yaoht  Club,  near  the  pier,  B.  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6df.,  pens.  7s.  6df.-lCls.  Bd. ; 
*Gband,  B.  from  i$.,  D.  &«.,  pens,  from  10s.  6df.,  with  swimming  and  Turkish 
batha  *,  Xinok^s  Pbivats  Hotbl,  pens.  8s.  6df.,  these  both  facing  the  sea, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Esplanade;  Bbitish,  Broad  St.,  B.  3s.  6df.,  D.  8s., 
Halbxtt,  Halkett  Place,  B.  or  D.  3s.,  pens.  7s.  6<^.  —  Yobk,  Boyal  Square, 
7s.  6<i. ;  Stab,  near  the  Pier,  pens.  6s.  6d.,  unpretending;  Tbmpbbanub 
HoTBL,  81  Broad  St.,  B.  A  B.  3s.  M.y  pens.  6s.  6d.;  Kavt,  at  the 
quay,  B.  2s.,  D.  Qt.  —  Soiu;bvii.lb,  at  St.  Aubin's ,  see  p.  96.  —  French 
Houses:  PoMMB  d'Ob,  Wharf  St.,  pens,  from  8s.;  HdxBL  db  l'Eubopb, 
Mulcaster  St.,  10  fr.  —  Boardinff  Houses  and  Lodgings  numerous,  but 
often  full  in  the  season.  —  Bestaurants  at  most  of  the  hotels. 

TheaAre,  Gloucester  St.,  adm.  6<l.-3s.  —  Pavilion,  near  the  Grand  Hotel 
and  the  Public  Parks,  concerts  several  evenings  weekly.  —  Band  on  the 
pier  and  in  the  People's  Park,  each  once  a  week  in  summer. 

Post  Office,  Grove  Place.  ■—  Bathe.  Victoria  Baths,  George  Town;  at 
the  Qrand  Hotsl,  see  above. 
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steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Oranville  on  Tues.  A  Sat.  (fares  8«.,  6«., 
return  12«.,  7s.  Qd.)y  to  81.  Malo  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  (fares  8s.  lOd., 
6s.  10«f.,  return  13«.  8(f.,  9s.  2d.) :  to  iSif.  ^Heue  (7s.,  5s.,  return  12s.,  10s.,) 
once  weekly.  —  To  6'«erfissy,  daily,  comp.  p.  86.  —  The  Sonthampton. 
steamers  start  from  the  Victoria  Pier,  the  farthest  from  the  town,  tho 
Weymonth  steamers  from  the  Albert  or  8.  Pier.  —  From  Gorey  Pier  (p.  95) 
a  steamer  plies  daily  in  summer  to  Cartaret  in  France  in  80  min.  (return- 
tickets,  valid  on  day  of  issue  or  from  Sat.  to  Hon.,  10  fr.,  8V4  fr.)> 

Gabs.  For  the  first  mile  Is.,  each  additional  mile  or  fraction  6tf.; 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  Is.  6<l. ;  per  hour  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  ^/2'^r. 
Is.  —  Omn^m*  from  the  harbour  to  the  town  6<l. 

Exonrsion  Oars,  see  p.  87. —  Ccnriagei,  16-20s.  per  day.  —  OueUnfff  see  p.  87. 

Railway  to  Carhiire,  V/%  M.,  in  Vs  hr. ;  to  Oorey  Pier,  672  M.,  in.  25  min. 
Trains  several  times  daily.  Return-tickets  entitle  the  holders  to  break  the 
j^ourney  at  any  intermediate  station. 

American  Consular  Agent,  £.  B,  JRenov/,  Esq.,  15  Royal  Square. 

8t.  Helier,  the  capital  of  Jersey,  Is  pictuiesqnely  situated  on  the 
heautifol  Bay  of  8t,  Auhin,  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  flourishing  town  with  about  30,000  inhab.  and  combines 
the  character  of  a  busy  seaport  with  that  of  a  popular  watering-place. 
It  is  a  favourite  residence  for  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  it  contains  many  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Victoria  CoUege, 
a  handsome  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town  (1852). 

The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  substantial  piers,  but  is  dry  at  low 
water.  To  the  N.  is  the  Town  Church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th 
cent.,  lately  restored.  Opposite  the  E.  end  is  Royal  Square,  the 
former  market-place,  with  a  curious  gilt  statue  of  George  II.  The 
square  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Major  Pierson  at  the  Battle 
of  Jersey  in  1781,  when  an  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  the  town 
was  successfully  repulsed.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  is  a  block 
of  buildings  containing  the  Cohue  Royal  or  court-house,  the  8alU 
des  Etatt,  or  parliament-house,  and  the  Public  Library  (17,000  vols.). 
The  two  former  are  shown  by  an  usher  (small  fee) ;  in  the  Gohne 
Royal  is  a  copy  of  Copley's  *Death  of  Major  Pierson*  (see  above), 
and  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Conway,  by  Gainsborough.  Broad  St.,  lead- 
ing to  the  W.  firom  Royal  Square,  contains  an  obelisk  in  memory  of 
Pierre  Le  Sueur  (1811-1853),  five  times  mayor  of  St.  Helier,  and 
is  continued  by  York  St.,  with  the  H6tel  de  VUle  (containing  a  small 
picture-gallery),  to  the  Parade,  an  open  space  planted  with  trees 
and  embellished  with  a  monument  to  Oen.  Don,  a  former  governor. 
Farther  to  the  W.  Is  the  People's  Park ,  above  which  rises  the 
Oallows  HiU,  —  The  Muteum  of  the  Soci^t^  Jersiaise,  in  Her  Road, 
is  open  free  on  "Wed.,  2.30-5  p.m.  (other  days  6d.). 

On  a  ridge  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour  rises  Fort  Regent  (no  adm.), 
a  strong  and  massive  modem  fortress,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
1,000,0002.  In  size,  and  as  a  defence,  this  stronghold  eclipses  the 
picturesque  old  Elizaleih  Caetle,  situated  on  a  rock  In  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  (permit  for  the  latter  on  application  at  the  Governor's 
Office,  No.  8,  Stopford  Road).  On  an  adjoining  rock  are  the  ruins 
of  a  very  ancient  structure,  which  tradition  names  the  Hermitage  of 
St.  Helier  or  Elericos  (p.  88). 
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The  exclusions  from  St.  Heliez  may  be  grouped  into  the  follow- 
ing three  sections,  which  comprise  all  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  island.  They  may  be  made  by  excursion-cars  (p.  87),  or  partly 
by  rail  (see  below)  and  partly  on  foot.  The  pedestrian,  however,  may 
perform  the  circuit  of  the  island  without  returning  at  night  to  St. 
Helier,  as  there  are  fair  inns  at  many  points  (comp.  pp.  96,  97). 

1.  Fboh  St.  Hblibr  to  Gobbt  and  E.  Jebsbt.  Eastern  Railway 
to  Gorey  Pier  in  25  min.,  skirting  the  flat  coast  most  of  the  way, 
affording  a  view  of  the  wide  OrouviUe  Bay  with  Fort  Henry  in  the 
centre.  At  (3  min.)  Qeorgt  Tcnjon  is  the  Maiaon  Victor  Hugo,  occu- 
pied by  the  poet  before  he  settled  in  Guernsey  (p.  89).  5  min. 
Samares;  9  min.  Le  Hocq.  11  min.  Pontcui  (Old  Poutac  Hotel)  is  the 
station  for  the  Tillage  of  8t.  CUment,-with  an  old  church  containing 
some  curious  frescoes.  14  min.  LaBoeque  is  the  chief  fishing-station 
in  the  island.  19  min.  OrouvUU  (Wimbledon),  near  Oorey  Commony 
on  which  are  a  golf-course,  rifle-range,  and  racecourse.  22  min. 
Oorey  Village,  —  25  min.  Oorey  Pier  (British  Hotel)  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  headland  crowned  with  ^Mont  OrgueU  Castle,  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  ruin,  part  of  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  Roman 
period.  The  Chapel  of  8t.  Oeorge ,  with  short  thick  piers  and  colo- 
nettes,  is  Interesting.  Charles  II.  resided  here  for  some  time  during 
his  exile,  and  for  three  years  (1637-40)  it  was  the  prison  of  William 
Prynne,  the  pamphleteer,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  castle.  On  a 
clear  day  the  spires  of  Coutances  Cathedral  can  be  seen  from  the 
battlements.  Steamer  to  Cartaret,  p.  94 ;  frequent  steamers  also  to 
Port  Bail, 

Beyond  Gorey  we  proceed  on  foot  along  the  coast  to  the  N. 
Beyond  Anne  Port  and  8t.  Catharine's  Harbour  is  (1  hr.  from  Gorey) 
the  breakwater  of  Pierre  MouiUSe,  This  massive  work,  800  yds. 
long,  was  constructed  in  1843-55  at  a  cost  of  250,0002.  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  before  it  was  discoyered  that  the 
set  of  the  tides,  etc.,  rendered  the  enterprise  entirely  useless.  Beyond 
Vtrclut  Point  is  Fliequet  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  almost  de- 
tached headland  called  La  Coupe.  On  the  next  headland,  the  Cou- 
peron,  is  a  dolmen ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  secluded  little  bay  of 
*Ro%el  (hotel),  a  fayourite  point  for  picnics  from  St.  Heller.  From 
this  point  we  may  return  by  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  through  the 
interior  of  the  island,  passing  first  8t,  Martinis  Church  (12th  cent.), 
with  an  elegant  tower  disastrously  'restored'.  Farther  on  is  La 
Hogue  Bie,  or  the  Prince's  Tower  (adm.  6(2.),  a  modern  structure 
erected  on  an  interesting  ancient  tumulus.  The  *Yiew  from  the 
top  is  very  fine,  embracing  the  whole  island,  with  its  park-like 
interior  and  indented  coasts ;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  is 
visible.  About  1  M.  farther  on  is  the  hamlet  of  Five  Oaks  (hotel), 
beyond  which  we  pass  8t,  Saviour  a  Church,  the  Oovemment  House, 
and  Victoria  College  (p.  94),  reaching  St.  Helier  after  about  10  M. 
walking  from  Gorey. 
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Those  who  have  less  time  to  spare  may  proceed  from  Gorey  direct 
to  St.  Martin''s  Church  or  to  La  Hogne  Bie,  reaching  St.  Helier  after  a 
walk  in  the  former  case  of  6  H.,  in  the  latter  of  ahout  4V2  M.  The  direct 
road  from  Gorey  to  St.  Helier  vi&  Groayille  is  about  3  M. 

%  From  St.  Hblibb.  to  St.  Aubin's,  GoBBiiiBE,  and  W.  Jebsey. 
The  Western  Railway  (p.  94)  and  the  road  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
broad,  flat  8t,  Aubin's  Bay,  At  low  tide  tlie  sands  may  be  crossed 
on  foot. 

4  M.  St.  Aubin's  (*8omervillej  8«.  6d.-i0«.  6<i.;  carr.  for  1-4  pars, 
sent  to  meet  steamer  at  St.  Helier  if  desired,  fare  As.  and  fee;  Ter- 
minus  J  pens.  6«.  6c2.)  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour  and  an  old 

castle  built  on  a  detached  rock  like  Elizabeth  Castle  at  St.  Helier. 

Beyond  St.  Aubin's  the  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (IVsM.)  St.  BrelacWs 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Channel  Islands  (1111  y  restored), 
situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  attractive  St.  Brelade's  Bay  (Hotel,  pens. 
6«.-7<.  6d.),  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Fisherman^s  Chapel^  a  still  earlier 
structure.  At  high  tide  the  sea  washes  over  the  churchyard.  The  little 
inlet  of  Beauporty  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  contains  some  very  pic- 
turesque rock-scenery.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church  is  La  Corhiere  (see 
below),  which  may  also  be  reached  by  the  clififs. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Aubin's  are  the  pretty  grounds  of  Noirmont  Manor 
(admission  usually  granted  on  application  at  the  lodge).  The  avenue  leads 
to  Noirmont  Point,  to  the  W.  of  which  is  PorteM  Bap,  with  granite  quar- 
ries and  innumerai>le  sea-anemones.  Janvrin  Island  in  this  bay  (accessible 
at  low  water)  derives  its  name  from  a  sea-captain  who,  with  his  whole 
crew,  died  here  of  plague  in  1721,  while  in  quarantine. 

The  railway  runs  inland  from  St.  Aubin's  (only  6  trains  daily 
beyond  St.  Aubin's) ,  crossing  the  sandy  plateau  of  Le  Quenvaia 
(golf-links).  LaMoye,  also  with  a  golf-course,  is  the  most  convenient 
station  for  those  desiring  to  explore  St  Ouen's  Bay,  etc.  (see  below), 
on  foot.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  is  at  (TVg  M.)  La  CorbUre 
(Pavilion  Hotel,  small,  pens.  8«.  6d.;  Corbi&re  Hotel),  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  (permit  obtained 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  St.  Helier).    Fantastic  rocky  scenery. 

La  Gorbidre  forms  the  S.  headland  of  the  wide  and  open  Bay 
of  8U  Ouen,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bay,  5V2  ^*  ^  ^®  ^m  ^b  the  Etae,  another 
detached  mass  of  rock.  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  inn  in 
the  adjoining  village.  About  ^4^-  f&^li^er  on  is  a  detached  pinnacle 
of  rock,  160  ft.  high,  known  as  La  Pule,  and  ^/^  M.  beyond  is  Cape 
Orosnet,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  marked  by  a  picturesque 
ruined  arch.  The  adjoining  ^Orhve  au  Lan^on  is  frequently  visit- 
ed for  its  curious  caverns  and  Assures,  which,  however,  are  most 
easily  reached  from  Plemont  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.  A  good 
view  is  obtained  here  of  the  other  Channel  Islands.  A  walk  of  1^2^* 
along  the  coast  brings  us  to  the  *Orhve  de  Leoq  (hotel  and  inn}, 
another  fine  bay,  with  some  curious  caves  and  a  ruined  breakwater. 
The  return  to  (7^2  M.)  St.  Helier  may  be  made  hence  through  the 
heart  of  the  Island,  passing  8t.  Mary's  Church  (1320),  the  hamlet  of 
8ix  Roads,  and  8t,  Lawrence's  Church  (1199) ;  or  the  excursion  may 
be  continued  along  the  N.  coast  to  join  the  following. 
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3.  From  St.  Hblibb  to  Bovlbt  Bat  Aim  the  N.  Coast.  This 
excursion  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  luxuriant  woods  and  rich 
pastures  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
lies  through  the  picturesque  Val  dea  Vaux^  the  hirthplace  of  Lem- 
pridre  (1750-1824>  A  little  beyond  the  (3V2  M.)  Church  of  tht 
ITrimfi/ (1163),  a  striking  *yiew  is  disclosed  of  the  hay,  the  azure 
sea,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  the  background.  The  scenery 
of  (472  M.)  ^Bouley  Bay  (hotel)  is  very  bold,  the  cliffs  rising  at  one 
point  to  a  height  of  250  ft.  About  V2  ^*  to  the  E.  is  Rozel  (p.  95). 
About  1^2  ^*  li^  the  opposite  direction  is  Bonne  Nuit  Harbour j  be- 
bind  which  are  the  pink  granite  quarries  of  Mont  Mado.  About 
^2-2^2  ^*  farther  on  are  the  curious  cove  of  La  HouU,  Sorel  Point, 
the  IJes  Mouriers  WaterfaU,  and  the  cavern  of  Creux  de  Vis  01 
I>6vil*s  Hole  (2d.),  all  -well  worthy  of  a  visit.  They  are  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Crahhi,  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  about 
1  M.  from  the  Grdve  de  Lecq  (see  above). 

13.    Prom  Southampton  to  Bonrnemonthy  Dorchester, 

and  Wesrmouth. 

Railway  from  Soathampton  to  (30  If.)  Bourntmouth  Central  in  s/i-iVibr. 

if  ares  5«.,  8«.  2d.,  2«.  6<2.);  to  (6OV3  V.)  Dorchester  in  lVr2V4  hrs.  (fares 
Om,  2d.,  6«.  6<f.,  5«.  l<f.);  to  (68  H.)  Wejfmouth  in  13/4-3V4  hrs.  (ii<.  4<f., 
7«.,  bs.  Sd.).  —  The  trains  start  from  Southampton  West  (p.  82)  and  traverse 
tl&e  New  Forest  (p.  86),  affording  charming  views  of  that  district  and 
afterwards  of  the  sea  (to  the  left). 

Southampton ,  see  p.  82.  —  At  (272  M.)  Redbridge ,  whence  a 
branch  mns  to  Romsey  (p.  84),  the  train  crosses  the  head  of  South- 
ampton Water  (view  to  the  left)  and  tnms  to  the  S.  —  4  M.  Totton, 
A.t  (7  M.)  L^dhurst  Road  (New  Forest  Hotel)  we  reach  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest  (omn.  to  Lyndhnrst,  see  p.  85).  9^2  ^*  Beau- 
lieu  Boad,  the  nearest  station  to  Beanlien  Abbey  (p.  86).  —  14  M. 
Brockenhnrst  {Rose  ^  Crovpn;  Forest  Park,  R.  or  D.  55.,  pens,  from 
13«.  6d.,  new),  Le,  'Badgers'  Wood*,  a  good  starting-point  for  ex- 
cursions in  the  New  Forest  (comp.  p.  85).  Part  of  the  interesting 
clmrch  is  believed  to  be  Saxon.  On  Balmer  Lawn,  near  Brockenhnrst, 
the  annual  races  for  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest  take  place  in  August. 

From  Broekenharst  diverges  the  line  to  (511.)  Lymington  (Limdet' 
horouffh  Jrms;  Angei),  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Yarmouth, 
Totland  Bay  and  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (comp.  pp.  74, 75).  Lymlngton 
is  celebrated  for  its  yacht-building.  —  About  6  H.  to  the  8.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Solent  and  best  reached  by  water,  is  Buret  (kutU,  one  of  Henry  VIII.0 
coast-defences,  and  for  a  time  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  (comp.  p.  7^.  There 
ie  a  signaUing  station  at  Hurst  CSastle  for  steamers  entering  the  Solent 
(for  Southampton,  etc.). 

From  Brockenhnrst  to  Dor<Ae$ter  and  WeywMuth,  see  p.  100. 

The  Bou&HBHouTH  Limb  passes  (18  M.)  Sway,  (21  M.)  New  Mil- 
ton,  and  (23V2  M.)  Hinton  Admiral,  New  Milton  is  the  station 
for  MUford-on-Sea  (4  M.)  and  for  Barton-on-Sea  (1  M. ;  Barton 
Court  Hotel,  E.  from  5«. ,  D.  5«.),  with  golf-links.  —  26  M.  Chrigt- 
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clmrch  (^King^s  ArmSj  -well  spoken  of,  R.  45.,  D.  from  3s.)  is  a  sea- 
port with  an  ancient  *  Priory  Churchy  a  beautiful  Norman  and  E.  E. 
edifice,  possessing  a  remarkable  North  Porch.  The  lack  of  a  central 
tower  is,  however ,  severely  felt.  The  screen  separating  the  nave 
and  choir  is  a  fine  Perp.  work  of  1502.  Under  the  W.  tower  is  a 
monument  to  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822).  Some  of  the  other  mon- 
uments ,  the  Lady  Ohapel ,  and  the  Salisbury  Chapel  ^  built  by 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  about  1636,  are  interesting  also. 

—  Near  the  river  il von  is  Constable  House ^  a  Norman  building; 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  are  the  very  scanty  remains  of  an 
old  Castle.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Hengi8tbury  Head ,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  sea- view,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

28  M.  Pokesdown.  —  29  M.  Bosconibe  (see  below)  is  separated 
from  Bournemouth  by  Bosconibe  Chine.  —  30  M.  Bournemouth  Central, 
Some  trains  go  on  to  (34  M.)  Bournemouth  West, 

Boamemoath.  ~  Hotels.  *-Bozal  Bath,  Ea0t  Cliff,  with  good  sea 
view,  R.  from  5s.  6d.,  B,  2«.-8«.  6d.,  D.  bt.  Qd.\  Highcuffe,  West  Cliff; 
Mont  Dore,  a  combination  of  hotel,  sanatorium,  and  bath-house,  in  the 
style  of  the  Mont  Dore  of  Auvergne;  Botal  Exbtbb  (Nbwlts'b),  Exeter 
iPark,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  10«.  Gd. ;  Bbistol,  Bichmond  Hill  ; 
H^TBOPOLB,  East  Cliff,  B.  from  it.  6(2.,  D.  5«. ;  Gband,  East  Cliff,  B.  At.  6<?., 
D.  it.  6d.}  Lamsdowne,  East  Cliffy  Bellevub,  opposite  the  Pier;  Cxntral; 
Waverlet  Tempebanoe,  B.  from  2t.  2d.  —  Linden  Hall  Htdropathic, 
East  Cliff,  9-l5«.  per  day;  Boubnemodth  Htdbopathic,  West  Cliff,  It.  6d.- 
12«.  6d.  -^  At  Botcombe^  2  H.  to  the  E. :  *Boscohbb  Chine,  B.  from  6«.,  B. 
from  2<.,  D.  6t.\  "^Bdrlington;  Salisbubt,  B.  from  2^.,  D.  3«.  6d.  —  At 
Canford  Chine,  3  M.  to  the  W.,  Canford  Cliffs  Hotel,  new.  B.  At.  6d., 
"D.  o«.,  pens,  from  10«.  6d.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Boutet  (6-iOt,  per  day) 
and  Lodffingt,  —  LockperU  Betiauranty  Quadrant;  CHierion, 

Gabs.  Per  mile  1«.,  each  addit.  Vs  V.  6d.;  per  hour,  Ist  class  3s., 
2nd  class  2t.  Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.,  fare  and  a  half.  — Bath  Chair, 
it.  Bd.  per  hour.  —  Electric  Tramways  ply  to  the  various  suburbs  and 
to  (41/2  M.)  Poole  on  the  W.  and  to  (5  H.)  Chrittchurch  on  the  E.  —  Hator 
Oars  from  the  Square  to  Chrittchurch  (E.)  and  Canford  Clifft  (W.). 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Bournemouth  to  Swanagty  Poole,  the 
Jtle  of  Wight,  Weptnouth,  Dartmouth.,  Torquay.,  8ouihany>ton,  Porttmouth, 
Brighton,  etc.  (fares  l-3«.);  also  to  Cherbourg  (return-fare  6«.). 

ExcuraioB  Brakes  run  to  (GV?  H.)  Heron  Court,  (18  H.)  Corfe  Cattle,  the 
New  Forett  (ca.  20  H.).  Blandford  (19  If.),  etc. 

Husic*  Bands  periorm  daily  on  the  Pier  and  in  the  Winter  Gardens.  — 
Concertt  daily  in  the  Winter  Garden  Pavilion  (symphony  concerts  on  Hon. 
and  Thurs.  afternoons).  —  Theatres,  Royal,  Albert  Boad ;  Grand,  Boscombe. 

—  Hippodrome,  Boscombe. 

Bournemouth,  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  winter-resort, 
on  Poole  Bay,  with  (1901)  47,003  inhab.,  owes  much  of  its  salubrity 
to  the  luxuriant  pine-woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  Bourne- 
mouth proper  lies  mainly  on  two  small  hills,  flanking  the  sheltered 
valley  of  the  Bourne,  while  to  the  E.  and  W.  extend  handsome 
residential  suburbs ,  of  which  the  chief  are  Boscombe  (good  golf- 
links),  and  Southboume  to  the  E.,  and  Westboume  and  Braiiksome 
Park  to  the  W.  The  banks  of  the  Bourne  are  laid  out  as  Pleasure 
Oroundi,  au4  near  its  month  is  a  Pier,  1000  ft.  in  length.  On  the 
W.  Cliff  is  a  Winter  Garden,  with  a  large  PaviJIion  (concerts,  see 
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above) ;  and  on  the  E.  Cliff  is  8t»  Peter's  Oiurchj  in  the  churchyard 
of  iprliich  are  buried  William  Godwin,  Mary  Wollstoneoraft,  and  Mary 
Shelley.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  lies  Meyrick  Park,  vith  a  good  golf- 
course,  beyond  which  are  the  fragrant  Talbot  Woods.  —  At  Bos- 
combe  are  another  Pier  (600  ft.)  and  attractive  pleasure-grounds. 
The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing.  Pleasant  walks  may 
l>e  taken  along  the  coast  in  both  directions.  Among  the  chief 
f  eattiTes  of  interest  are  the  ^Chines*  (comp.  p.  71)  in  the  sandstone 
cliffs,  the  most  picturesque  being  Boscombe  Chin^  (p.  98)  and  (to 

the  ^.)  JOurley  Chirhe,  *Alum  ChinCy  and  (3  M.)  *Branksome  Chine, 
Hliododeadrons  grow  very  luxaiiantly  In  and  about  Bournemouth ;  the 
road  from  Christeharch  to  Wimbome  passes  for  about  3  If.  between  the 
magnificent  plantations  of  these  shrubs  at  (8V3  M.)  JBeron  Court  (Earl  of 
Sfalmesbury),  to  which  a  visit  should  be  paid  in  the  blossoming  season 
(June).  The  house  which  contains  a  fine  library  and  paintings  by  Reynolds, 
Bomney,  and  Canaletto,  is  not  shown  to  the  public. 

From  Bournemouth  West  to  PooU  and  Jtro€uitton€  (with  direct  con- 
nection with  the  mdlands  and  Korth  of  Bngland),  see  below. 

Through  -  trains  perform  the  direct  journey  from  London  (Waterloo) 
to  Bovmemoufh  Oentrai  in  3-S>/s  hrs.  (fares  i8«.,  ii«.  Sd.,  9<.). 


Beyond  Brockenhurst  (p.  97)  the  Dobchbsteb  Line  traverses 

the  S.  margin  of  the  New  Forest,  passing  (19  M.)  Holmesley  and 

reacliing  the  extremity  of  the  Forest  at  (26 V2  ^0  Bingni^ood  (White 

Hart;  Bail.  Bfmt,  Booms),  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (8  M.) 

ChrUiehurch  (p.  97).    About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  Somerley,  the  seat  of 

the  £arl  of  Normanton,  with  a  good  collection  of  paintings.   We 

cross  the  Avon  and  enter  Dorsetshire.  —  30  M.  West  Moors. 

From  West  Moors  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  17.  to  (1-2  hrs. ;  fares  St.  lOd., 
2s.  6<f.,  1*.  iid.)  BaUibvry  (p.  101),,  via  Verwood,  Fordingbridge^  and  Dotonton. 
Verwood  is  the  station  for  (8  M.)  Oon&ome,  an  ancient  town  in  Crcmhome 
Chase^  near  which  is  Crcmbome  Manor,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  — 
In  the  church  of  Pentridge,  about  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Cranbome,  a  tablet 
Ci9()2)  commemorates  Robert  Browning  (d.  1746),  footman  in  Oorfe  Castle 
and  'first  known  forefather  of  Robert  Browning ,  the  poet' ,  with  the  in- 
0eription  (from  *Pippa  Passes'*)  *All  service  ranks  the  same  with  Ood\  — 
At  Fcumluxm,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pentridge  i?  an  interesting  museum  in- 
cluding upwards  of  40  models  of  excavations  condacted  in  the  neighbouring 
Bomano-British  villages  at  WoodcuU  and  Rotherlyhf  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  (d.  1900), 
who  lived  at  Rushmore,  2  M.  to  the  K.W. 

At  (35  M.)  Wimbome  (Crown ,  B.  3s.  6(2.,  D.  3«.  6<2. ;  King'» 
Becui)  is  a  fine  old  *Min$ter  or  collegiate  church,  illustrating  all  the 
styles  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  and  possessing  a  chained  library. 
About  4  M.  from  Wimborne  (li/4  M.  from  the  station)  is  Canford 
Manor  (Lord  Wimborne),  containing  Assyrian  antiquities  brought 
home  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  and  Italian  (Ferrarese  school,  etc.) 
and  other  paintings  (two  by  Rembrandt).  The  park  is  open  to  the 
public,  the  house  only  on  certain  days  in  the  year  (adm.  Is.).  — 
The  railway  forks  here,  the  right  branch  loading  into  Somerset 
(Bath,  Wells),  while  our  line  Ireeps  to  the  left.  -*-  33  M.  Btoadstone 
Junction  is  the  diverging  point  of  a  short  line  to  (6V2  M.)  Poole 
(Antelope  j  London),  a  brisk  little  seaport,  with  19,461  inhab.  and 
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a  good  harbour ,  frequented  by  yacbts ,  Parksione ,  and  (10  M.) 
Bournemouth  West  (p.  98).  —  The  train  then  skirts  Poole  Harbour 
to  (41  M.)  Hamworthy  Junction  and  (46  M.)  Wareham  (Red  Lion ; 
Black  Bear),  an  ancient  and  decayed  town  with  earthen  ramparts. 
Wareham  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Cor/e  Castle  and 
(11  H.)  Swanage,  —  *Corfe  Oastle,  erected  on  the  Purbeck  Dowrn  soon 
after  the  Korman  Conquest,  occupies  the  site  of  the  hunting-lodge  where 
Edward  the  Martyr  was  assassinated  in  979.  It  was  a  frequent  residence 
of  King  John,  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  stoutly  defended  against  the 
Parliamentarians  by  Lady  Bankes.  —  Swanage  (G'randf,  B.  from  6s,,  D.  5«. ; 
Royal  Victoria,  well  spoken  of  ^  Grosvenor,  B.  from  6«.,  D.  5s,)  is  a  pleasant 
little  watering-place  with  a  good  beach  and  a  golf-course.  —  Furbeek  Is- 
land, the  peninsula  on  which  both  these  places  lie,  Ib  famous  for  its 
potter's  clay  and  a  stone  resembling  marble.  The  coast  scenery  is  in- 
teresting iTilly  Whim,  St.  Albati's  Head,  Btudland,  with  itj  tiny  Norman 
church,  etc.). 

The  train  now  follows  the  yalley  of  the  Frome,  Near  (51  M.) 
Wool  are  the  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey  (12th  cent.),  and  about  3  M. 
to  the  S.  is  Lalworth  Castle  (16th  cent.).   6672  M.  Morelon. 

60^2  ^*  Dorchester  [King's  Arms,  R.  from  48.  6d.,  D.  from 
2s.  6(2.;  Antelope  J  R.  from  4s.,  D.  from  3s.),  the  county-town  of 
Dorsetshire,  with  9458  inhab.,  was  the  Dumovaria  of  the  Romans. 
8t,  Peter's  Church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  chair 
used  by  Judge  Jeffreys  during  the  ^Bloody  Assize'  (1685)  is  pre- 
served in  the  Town  Hall,  The  Dorset  Museum  contains  one  of  the 
best  provincial  collections  of  antic[uities  in  England.  A  statue,  by 
Roscoe  Mullins,  of  the  Bev.  Wm,  Barnes  (1800-86),  author  of 
poems  in  the  Doraet  dialect,  stands  in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard. 

To  the  S.  of  Dorchester  are  the  Maumhury  Rings,  the  most  perfect 
Boman  amphitheatre  in  England,  220  ft.  long  and  165  ft.  wide.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Poundbury  and  Maidin  Castle,  two  large  entrenched 
camps,  the  first  of  doubtful  origin,  the  second  almost  certainly  British. 

Dorchester  is  a  station  also  on  the  line  from  London  to  Weymouth, 
via  Beading,  Westbury,  and  Yeovil  (see  p.  112). 

From  (65  M.)  Vpwey  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  (4^2  M.) 
Portesham  and  (6  M.)  Abbotsbury, 

Xear  Portesham  la  a  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy ^  Nelson's  flag-captain 
at  Trafalgar.    Abbotsbury  has  a  ruined  monastery  and  a  large  swannery. 

68  M.  Weymoath  (Burdon;  Gloucester,  R.  from  5s.,  D.  5s.; 
Royal;  Victoria;  Crown;  Great  Western;  Marine;  American  Con- 
sular Agent,  Fred.  W,  Fuller),  a  thriving  watering-place  with 
(1901)  19,831  Inhab.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey^in  the  centre 
of  a  beautiful  bay.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  George  III.  The  bay 
is  admirably  adapted  for  bathing  and  for  boating.   The  Nothe,  a 

promontory  dividing  the  town  into  two  parts,  is  a  line  point  of  view. 

Excursions  may  be  made  by  steamer  from  Weymou^  to  Lulvorth 
Cove,  Steanage,  Bournemouth,  Lyme  Regis,  etc.,  and  on  land  to  the  Fort 
(fine  view),  Osmington  (with  an  equestrian  figure  of  George  III.  cut  in  the 
chalk),  Corfe  Castle  (see  above),  and  Abbotsbury  (see  above). 

The  chief  object  <9f  interest  in  the  neighbourliood,  however,  is  Portland 
Island,  4  M.  to  the  8.  (branch-railway),  with  its  convict-prison  (780  in- 
mates), its  quarries,  and  its  Breakwaters.  The  last,  consisting  of  two  huge 
stone  causeways  (the  larger  !*/«  M.  long  and  100  ft.  broad),  enclosing  an 
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immenie  harbour  of  refuge,  were  constrooied  by  eonTiet  labour  in  1847-72, 
comtain  6,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  cost  more  than  1,000,0001.  Portland 
Castle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Portland  Island,  the  8.  point  of  which 
is  called  the  Portland  Bill  (lighthouse),  is  really  a  peninsula,  united  with 
the  mainland  by  a  eurioua  strip  of  shingle  called  the  Chttil  Bank^  extending 
to  (10  M.)  Abbotsbury,  and  full  of  interest  for  the  geologist  (see  Damon's 
^Geology  of  Weymouth  and  Portland').  The  chief  villages  in  the  island  are 
ChesiUon  (Boyal  Victoria)  and  Caitleten  (Royal  Breakwater  Hotel). 

From  Weymouth  to  Londonf  see  p.  109;  to  the  CMannel  Itlands^  see  B.  12. 

14.  From  London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 

171Vf  M.  LoMDOM  &  SoDTU  Wbstbsm  Railway  (from  Waterloo)  in 
^U-&U  hrs.  (fares  26s.  6(1.,  18s.,  14s.  d^^d.).  From  London  to  Saliibury 
(SSVsM.)  in  11/2-3  hrs.  (fares  Us.,  8«.  9d.,  6s.  iU/id.).,  from  Salisbury  to 
BxeterCBS  M.)  in  IVi-SVa  hrs.  (fares  14s.  6<f.,  9s.  2d.,  Is,  dV^d.).  —  Exeter  may 
be  reached  from  London  (Faddington)  also  by  the  Qrbat  Wbstrbit  Rail- 
way via  Taunton  (194  M.,  in  373-6V4  hrs.-,  fares  as  above ^  comp.  R.  16). 

From  London  to  (48  M.)  Basingstoke ,  see  R.  11.  — About  3  M. 
farther  on,  the  Winchester  line  diverges  to  the  left  59  M.  Whit- 
church (White  Hart,  B.  83.,  D.  3s.  6(i.).  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  Is 
the  paper  manufactory  of  the  Bank  of  England ,  and  6  M.  to  the 
N.  Is  KingaclerCj  with  training -stables  for  race-horses.  —  61  M. 
Huratboume,  the  station  for  Huraiboume  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  park.  Branch  to  Fuller- 
ton  Junction  (Southampton),  see  p.  84. 

66  M.  Andover  Jonotion  (Refreshment  Rooms)  Is  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Sayernake  and  Cheltenham  (N.)  and  Andover,  Romsey, 
and  Southampton  (S.) ;  comp.  p.  85.  —  Near  (7272  ^0  Orately 
rises  *QuaHey  HiU,  crowned  with  an  ancient  and  extensive  entrench- 
ment, and  commanding  a  flue  view. 

From  Qrately  a  branch-line  diverges  fur  (81/s  K.)  Newton  Tony  and 
(7  M.)  Amei^>vry  (see  p.  104).  Amesbury  station  lle.s  </«  V-  to  the  K.E.  of 
the  village  and  within  3  H.  of  Stonehenge  fp.  104  ^  conveyance  Is.  per  bead). 

A  little  beyond  (78  M.I  Potion  (right)  is  seen  the  fortified  hill 
of  Old  Sarum  (comp.  p.  104). 

83 V2  M.  Salisbury.  —  Hotels.  Whitb  Hakt  (PI.  a)  C,  4),  St.  John's 
St.,  B.  from  4s.,  B.  2s.-Ss.,  D.  4s.  6d.,  variously  judged:  Red  Lion  (PI.  b; 
C,  8),  Milford  St.,  R.  3*.  6d.,  D.  from  2».  6d.\  County  Hotel  (PL  c\  B  3), 
Bridge  St.,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  5s. ;  Angel  (PL  d ;  A.  2),  near  the  station,  R.  4s.; 
Cathedbal  (PL  g,  G,  8}  private  hotel).  Milford  St.;  Cbown  (PL  e;  B,  3), 
High  St.,  R.  from  3s.,  pens,  from  7s.  6d.,  well  spoken  of;  Three  Swans 
(Pi.  f,  G,  2;  temp.),  Winchester  St.  —  Rail.  Rfmi.  Rooms. 

SaUsbwy,  the  county-town  of  Wiltshire,  with  (1901)  17,117  In- 
hah.,  Is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  small 
rivers  Wiley y  Avon,  and  Bourne.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  trans* 
ference  of  the  episcopal  see  from  Old  Sarnm  to  this  site  (1220), 
and  has  had  a  peaceful  and  comparatively  uneventful  history. 

The  lofty  spire  of  the  cathedral  dominates  all  views  of  the 
town.  We  may  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by  St.  Anne*8  Oate 
(PL  C,  4),  near  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  or  by  the  High  Street  Gate 
at  the  end  of  High  St.  (Pi.  B,  4).    The  figure  of  a  Stuart  King  on 
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the  inner  side  of  this  archway  was  replaced  in  1903  by  a  statae  of 
Edward  VII.  The  heautifnl  *  Close  consists  of  a  large  expanse  of 
▼elvety  sward,  shaded  hy  lofty  trees  and  affording  an  unimpeded 
▼lew  of  the  most  graceful  and  symmetrical  of  English  cathedrals. 
The  old  Campanile,  pulled  down  by  Wyatt  (see  below),  stood  about 
70  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  nave.  Another  old  archway  {Harhham  Qate; 
PI.  B,  6)  Is  still  standing  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Close. 

^Salisbury  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  5) ,  a  splendid  example  of  pure 
Early  English,  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  having  been  begun 
and  finished  within  a  period  of  forty  years  (1220-1260) ,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity,  harmony,  and  perspicuity  of  its  con- 
struction. Mr.  Fergusson  has  well  pointed  out  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  foreign  influence  in  the  building,  the  square  E.  end  in 
particular  taking  the  place  of  the  apse  of  the  Norman  churches  and 
fixing  the  future  character  of  English  choirs ;  and  he  adds  that  It  is 
'one  of  the- best  proportioned  and,  at  the  same  time  ,  most  poetic 
designs  of  the  Middle  Ages'  ('History  of  Architecture',  Vol.  ii). 

The  various  parts  of  the  building  all  unite  to  lead  the  eye  to 
the  central  point,  the  richly-adorned  *8pire  (1260),  which  Is  the 
loftiest  in  England  (404  ft.).  The  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral 
Is  cruciform,  with  two  sets  of  transepts.  The  sculptures  [on  the 
W.  front  are  modern ;  the  niches  were  not  all  originally  filled  with 
statues.  The  chief  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are :  length  473  ft., 
breadth  across  the  W.  transepts  230  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles 
991/3  ft.,  height  of  nave  81  ft.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the 
N.  Porch y  open  9-6  In  summer,  9.30-4  in  winter;  dally  services 

at  7.30  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  4  p.m.  (3  p.m.  In  summer). 

The  ^Interior  is  finely  proportioned  and  impressive,  but  prodnces  a 
somewhat  cold  and  bare  effect,  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  stained  glass 
and  in  part  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  Wyatt  swept  away  screens, 
monuments,  and  chapels  in  bis  ^restoration'  at  the  close  of  last  century. 
The  restoration  carried  out  more  recenUy  by  Sir  0.  0.  Scott  was  for- 
tunately characterised  by  a  more  modest  and  judicious  spirit.  The 
columns  throughout  are  adorned  with  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble. 
It  is  popularly  said  that  the  cathedral  contains  as  many  pillars,  windows, 
and  doorways  respectively,  as  the  year  contains  hours,  days,  and  months. 
The  Xavb,  consisting  of  ten  bays,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  height.  It  contains  several  monuments,  few,  however,  left  in  their 
original  positions.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  following  (begin- 
ning at  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  and  returning  by  the  IT.  aisle): 
Bishop  Eerman  (?  11th  cent.),  believed  to  be  the  oldest  monument  in  the 
church;  tombstones  of  two  other  Bishops  of  Old  Sarum  (see  p.  104;  ll-12th  . 
cent.);  Robert  J  Lord  ffungw/ord  (d.  1469),  with  effigy  in  alabaster;  tomb 
attributed  to  Lord  Stovrton  (d.  1556) ,  but  of  much  earlier  date  (perhaps 
part  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Osmund),  with  three  apertures  on  each  side, 
supposed  to  represent  the  six  sources  of  the  river  Stour  (comp.  p.  Hi); 
WilUcm  Longespie  (d.  1226),  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
Fair  Rosamond,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cathedral,  with  effigy  in  marble; 
•ififif'  John  Cheyney  (d.  1609;  N.  aisle),  the  standard-bearer  of  Henry  VII. 
at  Bosworth,  with  a  fine  alabaster  effigy;  Sir  John  de  Muntacute  (d.  1889); 
*  William  LongespiB,  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  in  the  Holy  Land  in 
1260;  tomb  described  (without  authority)  as  that  of  a  *Boy  BUhcp\  *•«. 
a  choir-boy  elected  as  bishop,  according  to  an  old  custom,  on  St.  Nicholas 
Day  (Dec.  6th)  and  bearing  the  title  till  Holy  Innocents' Day  (Dee.  28th). 
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The  modern  Pulpii  ia  by  Sir  Q.  Q.  Scott.  The  *Stained  GIms  in  the  W. 
window  is  from  D^on.  —  In  the  N.W.  Transbft  are  three  monamenta 
by  flaxman  and  a  bust  of  Richard  Jefferiet  (1848-87),  author  of  the  *Game- 
keeper  at  Home\ 

The  Ghoib  (adm.  6cl.)  ia  aeparated  from  the  nave  by  a  modem  metal 
aereen  by  Skidmor:  The  TanltinK  haa  been  coloured  in  accordance  with 
the  index  afforded  by  a  few  tracea  of  the  original  decorationa.  The 
stalla  are  a  combination  of  work  of  variooa  datea,  including  perhapa  some 
of  the  original  work;  the  pulpit  and  reredoa  are  modern.  On  the  N.  aide 
of  the  choir  ia  the  fine  Peiiiendicalar  Chantrp  of  Bitliop  AudUy  (1520),  and 
on  the  S>.  the  Hungerfard  Ghaalrf  (removed  from  the  K.  aide  of  the  naye), 
a  good  example  of  16th  cent,  iron-work  (1490).  —  The  B.  extremity  of  the 
cathedral  ia  occupied  by  the  *Lai>t  Ghapbl,  with  Ave  lanceta  filled  with 
modem  atained  glaaa.  Adjacent,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  K.  choir-aiale,  ia 
the  monument  of  /SKr  Ihomeu  Qorgu  (d.  1610)  and  hia  wife  (d.  168fi),  the 
buildera  of  Longford  Gaatle  (p.  \.6b).  Oppoaite .  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S. 
choir-aiale  ia  a  monument  to  the  JBarl  of  Htrtford  (d.  1021)  and  his  wife. 
Between  this  and  the  Lady  Chapel  ia  a  alab  commemorating  8L  Omiwnd 
(d.  1099),  whoae  ahrine  atood  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  —  The  K.  E.  Tsambbpt 
contains  the  intereating  and  curiona  braaa  of  Bishop  Wyvillo  (d.  1375).  From 
the  S.E.  TJL&.N8BFT,  containing  the  CJuaUry  of  Bp.  Bridpori  (d.  1262),  a  door 
leada  to  the  Vbstbt  and  MoMimMT  Roox. 

We  enter  the  beautifiil  *Cloi8tbb8,  with  their  smooth  green  award  and 
two  old  cedara ,  from  the  S.  W.  Tranaept.  They  are  of  aomewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  cathedral  and  are  in  excellent  preaervation. 
Over  the  E.  walk  ia  the  Librabt,  containing  interesting  MS9.  (9-16th  cent.) 
and  rare  booka.  —  On  the  B.  aide  of  the  Cloiatera  is  the  *Chaptbb  Houbb, 
an  octagonal  building  of  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.  (03  ft.  high).  It  is 
adorned  with  ouaint  carvings,  but  those  on  the  *Doorway  by  which  it 
is  entered  are  nner. 

Fine  view  from  the  battlementa  of  the  Towbb,  212  ft.  above  the  ground 
(entr.  from  the  (}reat  Tranaept).  The  W.  piera  of  the  tower  have  settled 
a  litUe,  and  the  apex  of  the  spire  ia  2  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Deanery  (PI.  A,  4, 6), 
to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  so-called  '^ King' 8  Houae'  (PI.  A,  6),  an 
interesting  mansion  of  the  14-15th  cent,  with  a  projecting  porch, 
now  used  as  a  training-college  for  school-mistresses.  To  the  N.  of 
the  Deanery  is  another  dwelling  of  the  16th  cent  called  ^The  Ward' 
rohe\  —  A  gate  at  the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  cathedral  close  leads  into 
the  lovely  grounds  of  the  ^Bishop't  Palace  (PI.  B,  6),  an  irregular 
building  of  various  dates. 

Among  the  most  interesting  secular  hnildings  is  the  Halle  of  John 
Halle  (PL  0,  3),  with  a  fine  timber  front,  in  the  Canal,  built  as  a 
dwelling  by  a  rich  wool-merchant  in  1470  ,  restored  in  1834,  and 
now  used  as  a  shop.  Not  far  off  is  the  late-Gothic  Poultry  Cross 
(PI.  B,  3),  also  restored,  near  which  is  St.  Thomas's  Churchy  with 
ancient  frescoes  and  a  wooden  ceiling.  —  In  the  market-place  (PI. 
C,  2, 3)  are  statues  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  (Sidney  Herbert ;  1810-61), 
M.  P.  for  S.  Wilts,  and  of  Prof.  Fawcett  (1833-84),  a  native  of 
Salisbury.  —  In  St.  John's  St,  below  the  White  Hart,  is  the  old 
King^s  Arms,  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Royalists  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  In  St  Anne's  St  is  the  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts 
Museum  (PI.  D,  4;  open  free  dally,  Mon.  8-9,  other  days  except 
Sat.,  2-5),  containing  geological,  ornithological,  and  antiquarian 
collections.    Attached  to  it  is  the  Blackmore  MuHum,  with  a  col- 
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lection  of  flint  implements  said  to  "be  surpassed  in  England  only 
by  that  in  the  British  Museum.  — -  The  Old  Oeorge  House  (apart- 
ments to  let),  in  High  St,  claims  to  date  from  1401. 

FMUp  MatMinger^  the  dramatist  (d.  1640),  Joseph  Additon  (d.  1719),  and 
Semry  Fieldiftg^  the  noTeliat  (d.  1754),  all  resided  at  Salisbury.  The  ^Yiear 
of  Wakefield",  by  Oliver  Ooldtmith  (d.  1774),  issued  from  the  press  here. 

Enyibons.  The  iateresting  excursion  to  Stonthengej  lying  10  M.  to  the 
19.,  in  the  midst  otSaluburv  FUdn^  an  undulating  ti«ct  with  numerous  bar- 
rows and  tumuli,  may  be  made  by  railway  rik  Grately  (p.  101)  or,  preferable, 
by  road  (carriage  there  and  back,  with  one  horse  lo-lo«.,  with  two  horses 
2l<.,  and  fee ;  excursion-brakes  sometimes  make  the  trip  in  summer,  fare  6s.), 
The  road  usually  selected  leads  by  (li/i  M.)  Old  Sarum^  the  lax{;est  entrenched 
eamp  in  the  kingdom,  once  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Saxon  town.  It  stands  on  a  high  mound  affording  an  admirable  view  of 
Salisbury.  The  cathedral,  removed  to  Salisbury  in  1258,  originally  stood 
here,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  building  still  remains.  The  'Or^nal  of 
Offiees  for  the  Use  of  Sarum*  became  the  ritual  of  all  S.  England.  At  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Stratford  is  a  house  once  inhabited  by  the  elder 
Pitt,  who  was  first  returned  to  parliament  in  1786  as  member  for  the 
rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  8  M.  Amesbory  (Oeorge)^  prettily  situated  in 
a  slight  depression  on  the  Avon.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  pictur- 
esque seat  of  Amtshwy  Abbey ^  so  named  from  a  former  religious  house,  and 
VespcuiatCs  Camp^  of  British  origin,  but  afterwards  turned  to  account  by  the 
Romans.  The  old  abbey-church  deserves  a  visit.  Oay  wrote  the  ^Beggar's 
Opera''  at  Amesbury  Abbey,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Buke  and  Bucheas  of 
Queensberry.  —  About  V/t  M.  to  the  W.  lies  '^Btonehenge  (called  by  the 
Saxons  Stanhengest^  i.  e.  ^hanging  stones* ;  formerly  Choir  Oaur  or  Cdr  Oator, 
Giants  circle  or  temple),  the  most  imposing  megalolithic  monument  in 
Britain,  now  surrounded  by  a  barbed  wire  fence  (adm.  Is.).  When  complete 
it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  enclosing  two  el- 
lipses. Of  the  outer  circle ,  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  16  stones  are  still 
standing,  and  6  of  the  huge  flat  cap-stones  remain  in  position.  The  inner 
circle,  about  9  ft.  distant,  was  formed  of  smaller  and  more  irreeular 
blocks.  Within  this  again  is  a  horseshoe  ellipse,  open  on  the  N.E., 
originally  formed  of  five  *trilithons*  or  groups  of  two  upright  and  one 
transverse  block,  of  whioh  only  two  are  now  perfect.  The  lai^est  had 
uprights  32Vt  ft.  in  height  and  a  transverse  slab  Si/a  ft.  thick.  One  of 
the  uprights  lies  broken  on  the  ^Altar  Stone*.  The  innermost  ellipse 
consists  of  smaller  stones,  like  the  inner  circle,  and  also  like  that  circle 
probably  had  no  cap-stones.  The  larger  circle  and  ellipse  are  formed  of 
^Sarsen"*  sandstone;  the  others  (perhaps  earlier  in  date)  are  of  ^blue  stones'*, 
a  kind  of  granite.  The  sacred  road  leading  to  the  circles  can  be  traced 
by  its  banks  of  earth.  The  isolated  stone  at  some  distance  from  the  rest 
is  known  as  the  *Friar*s  Heer.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge 
are  still  unknown  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  'It  has  been  attributed**,  says  Chambers^s 
Encyclopaedia^  Ho  the  Phcenicians,  the  Belgae,  the  Druids,  the  Saxons, 
and  the.  Danes.  It  has  been  ealled  a  temple  of  the  sun,  and  of  serpent- 
worship,  a  shrine  of  Buddha,  a  planetarium,  a  gigantic  gallows  on  which 
defeated  British  leaders  were  solemnly  hung  in  honour  of  Woden,  a  Oilgal 
where  the  national  army  met  and  leaders  were  buried,  and  a  calendar 
in  stone  for  the  measurement  of  the  solar  year.*  Now  it  is  most  generally 
classed  as  a  sepulchral  stone-eirde,  perhaps  exceptionally  developed  under 
some  religious  influence,  and  is  usually  connected  with  the  *round  bar- 
rows* or  bowl-shaped  burial  tumulii  of  the  8rd  cent.  B.C.  which  lie  around 
it  in  hundreds.  —  We  may  return  to  Salisbury  through  the  valley  of 
the  ^vM,  passing  Lake  Honee^  a  fine  Jacobean  mansion,  (2Vs  M.)  Great 
JHtm/ordf  near  the  British  camp  of  Ogbury  Hilly  (2Vs  M.)  Heale  House^ 
where  Charles  II.  spent  some  days  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (1651), 
and  Stratford  (see  above). 

A  large  portion  of  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  N.  of  Amesbury,  occupying 
an  irregular  area  about  12  M.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  6  M.  from  N. 
to  S.,  was   purchased  in  1900  by   government  to   be  used   for  military 
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parpofl«8.  Summer  eamps,  with  accommodation  for  60,000  or  70,000  men, 
extend  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  and  permanent  garrisons  are  stationed 
at  Bulf&rd  and  Tidieorih  (p.  86).  The  headquarters  of  the  Boyal  Engineers 
were  transferred  hither  in  190fi  (comp.  p.  23). 

Wilton  (Pembroke  Amu)^  a  small  town  with  2208  inhab.  and  im- 
portant carpet-manufactories,  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  possesses  a 
handsome  modem  *C%«rcA,  in  the  Lombard  style,  elaborately  embel- 
lished with  marble.  —  Near  the  town  stands  Wilton  House  (shown  on 
Wed.,  104;  fee  !<.)>  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  famed  for  its 
valuable  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures,  and  Its  collection  of  pictures  by 
Van  Byck,  Lncas  ran  Leyden,  Mantegna,  Rembrandt,  Poussin,  Reynolds, 
and  other  masters.  The  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is  adorned 
with  paintings  of  scenes  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney^s  ^Arcadia**,  which  was 
written  here.  The  fine  grounds  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  Italian 
CUtrden  contains  a  pavilion  designed  by  Holbein.  —  The  road  to  Wilton 
passes  (IVs  M.)  Bemertony  where  George  Herbert  was  rector  from  1630  to 
his  death  in  1636. 

^Longford  Oastle  (Earl  of  Radnor)  lies  on  the  Avon^  3i/s  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  Salisbury.  It  was  built  in  1691  and  afterwards  much  enlarged.  The 
"^Collection  of  pictures  (sometimes  shown  on  personal  application)  is  fine 
{Holbein^  Portrait  of  Erasmus),  and  there  is  also  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  metal-work  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  chair  presented  by  the  town  of 
Augsburg  to  Emp.  Rudolf  II.  in  1674. 

From  Salisbury  to  Bath   see  p.  118. 

86  M.  Wilton^  see  above;  the  church -tower  is  vlslhle  to  the 
left  —  92  M.  Dtnton  (Wyndham  Arms),  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
Lord  Clarendon  (1609-1674).  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  (96  M.) 
TUhury  (Benett  Arms)  Is  War  dour  Castle  j  the  seat  of  Lord  Arun- 
dell,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities  (daily, 
11-4).  — 10172  M.  SerrUey,  the  station  for  Hindon  and  Shaftesbury. 

Kear  Sindony  a  small  town  3  H.  to  the  K.,  is  Fonthill  Abbey ^  where 
Beckford,  the  author  of  ^ Vathek'*,  lived  in  complete  seclusion  \  the  princely 
mansion  he  erected  has  given  place  to  a  less  pretentious  structure.  — 
Shaftesbury  (Oroevenor  Arms)^  with  2037  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
21/2  M>  to  the  S.  (omn.  is.)  and  is  -said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
England.  A  nunnery  was  founded  here  by  King  Alfred  in  880.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  St.  Qilee^t^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

From  (105  M.)  OiUingham  (Royal,  R.  2«.,  D.  2».  6d.),  with 
large  bacon-curing  factories,  an  omnibus  plies  to  Mere^  4  M.  from 
Stourton  (p.  111).  Tunnel.  —  112  M.  Templecombe  Junction  (Royal 
Hotel ;  Rfmt.  Rooms),  where  lines  diverge  to  Bath  and  Wells  (see 
p.  118)  and  to  BurrJiam  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  Wimhome  (p.  99), 
Broadstone  (p.  99),  and  Bournemouth  (p.  98)  on  the  S.  —  118  M. 
Sherborne  (^Dighy^  R.  from  4«.,  D.  5».  •,  Antelope^  pens.  lOs.  6d.), 
with  5753  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Yeo^  is  a  hunting- 
centre  (Blackmore  Yale).  In  the  8th  cent,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  transferred  to  Old  Sarum  in  1078. 

The  old  *Minster  is  a  fine  Norman  structure,  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Perp.  style  and  recently  restored.  The  vaulting  and  the  choir  are 
specially  noteworthy.  The  Qrammar  School  dates  from  about  1660.  Sher- 
borne  Cattle ,  part  of  whieh  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  park,  open  to  the  public,  l^ear  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  (12th  eent.). 

123  M.  Yeovil  Junction,  for  (3  M.)  Teovil  (^Three  Choughs ;  Mer- 
maid; Pen  Millj  R.  or  D.  3a.,  at  G.  W.  R.  Station),  with  9838  inhab., 
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situated  in  a  pretty  and  diyersifled  district,  with  important  kid- 
glove  industry.   Fine  Perp.  church. 

Teovil  h&3  two  stations,  V«  ^'  c^P^'^-  From  the  Great  Western  or 
Pen  Hill  station,  on  the  Reading  to  Weymouth  main  line,  a  branch  runs 
to  Dwston  (for  Taunton^  p.  133). 

125  M.  Sutton  Bingham ;  13172  M.  Crewkerne  (George,  R.  from 
3a.  6d.,  D.  2a.  Grf.-Sa.'),  with  a  Perp.  church  (15th  cent.)  with  a  fine  W. 
front.  Omnibus  to  Beaminater  and  Bridport,  see  p.  112.  —  Just  short 
of  (139*/2  M^O  Chard  Junction,  whence  a  branch  runs  to  (3  M.)  Chard 
(George,  R.  4a.,  D.  2a.  6d.-3a.  Qd,\  we  see  to  the  left  *Ford  Abbey, 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  cent.,  now  a  private  mansion. 

From  Chard  a  branch  of  the  G.  W.  R.  runs  vii  Ilminster  (George), 
with  a  Perp.  church  containing  brasses  to  the  founders  of  Wadhan^  College 
at  Oxford,  to  (15  M.)  Taunton  (see  p.  133). 

1441/2  M.  Axminster  (George ;  Golden  Lion  j  Sampson's  Tem- 
perance), formerly  noted  for  its  carpets. 

BitANCH-LiNB  (5  M.  in  23  min.)  to  Lyme  Regis  (Alexandra,  R.  from 
2s.  ^d  ,  D.  5<. ;  Cups;  Lion),  a  picturesquely-situated  seaport  and  bathing- 
place  (2095  inhab.),  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  1686.  Omnibus 
to  Bridport,  see  p.  111.  —  About  V/2  M.  to  the  E.  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Cluxrmouih  (Coach  &  Horses,  R.  2«  ,  D.  Ss.  6(2.  •,  George),  visited  for  sea- 
bathing (coach  daily  in  IV4  hr.  from  Axminster  station).  Whitdiurch 
Canonieoruniy  3  M.  to  the  N.E.,  has  an  interesting  church  (Norman  to 
Perp.).  ^  The  ^Dowlands  Landslip  (iad.)  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lyme. 

148  M.  Seaton  Junction,  where  carriages  are  changed  for  Colyton 
(Glohe)  and  the  small  watering-place  of  (4M.)  <9ea<on  (Beach ;  Clar- 
ence, R.  4a.,  D.  3a.  6rf.,  pens.  In  winter  2V2  guineas  per  week; 
Pole  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3a.  6d.},  with  golf-links.  —  Beer,  1 V2  M.  from 
Seaton,  is  another  quaint  seaside  resort.  —  156  M.  Honiton  (Dol- 
phin, R.  from  4a.,  D.  3a.;  Angel),  with  an  old  church.  ^Honiton' 
lace,  first  introduced  by  Dutch  refugees,  Is  now  chiefly  made  at  the 
neighbouring  villages.  —  159  M.  Sidmouth  Junction, 

Bbanch-linb  to  Exuouth  (Sidmouth)^  16  M.,  in  40-50  min.  (farea  is. 
5<l.,  11(2.,  %y2d.).  —  3  M.  Ottery  St.  Hary  {King'^s  Arms;  London,  well  spoken 
of),  birthplace  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  has  a  fine  church  (a  reduced 
copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  only  other  pair  of  transeptal  towers  in 
England;  see  p.  107).  Ottery  is  the  'Clavering'  and  Exeter  the  'Chatteris' 
of  Thackeray's  'Pendennis\  —  From  (6  M.)  Tipton  St.  John's  a  branch  runs 
to  i'&^lz  IS..)  Sidmouth  (Victoria,  new,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  5«.|  Enowle;  Fortfleld; 
Bedford,  B.  3-6«.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  York),  a  favourite  watering- place,  with  good 
brine  baths,  golf-links,  and-  a  fine  old  Gothic  church.  —  Beyond  Tipton 
our  line  goes  on  vt&  (9^/2  M.}  Ecut  Budleigh,  near  Hc^es  Barton.,  the  mansion 
in  which  Sir  W.  Baleigh  (1552-1618)  was  born,  to  (llVt  M.)  BudMffh  Saiterton 
(Bolle  Arms),  a  charming  little  watering-place.  —  16  H.  Exmouth  (p.  109). 

163  M.   Whimple.  —  167  M.  Broad  Clyst.  —  I68V2  M.  Pihhoe. 

1711/2  M.  Exeter.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Queen  Street  Station  (PI.  C,Q), 
near  the  centre  of  the  town ,  for  the  London  A  South  Western  Ball  way ; 
2.  St.  David's  Station  (PI.  A,  1),  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  river,  for  the  Great 
Western  Bailway,  and  used  also  by  the  W.  going  trains  of  the  L.  ft  S.  W. 
Bailway ;  3.  St.  Thomas's  Station  (PI.  B,  5),  a  second  station  of  the  O.  W.  B., 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Exe.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  'Nkw  Londok  (PI.  a;  D,  2),  High  St.,  B.  from 48.  6<l.,  D.  ds.\ 
^-RouoEKONT  (PI.  bi  0, 2),  close  to  the  Queen  St.  Station,  B.  is.  6<l.,  D.  bs.  \ 
Clarence  (PI.  c  •,  C,  D,  g),  quietiy  situated  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  B.  is.  6d., 
'>. 6a. J  QoEEK^B  (PI. d ;  C,  3),  Queen  St.,  B.  A  B.fls. 6d. ;  Half Moom  (PI.  e  5  D,  3), 
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High  Street;  Olobb  (PI.  f;  G,3),  Cathedral  Yard  £.  i«.,  D.2f.  6<l.f  Bddb 
(PI.  g;  B,  S),  anpref ending,  opposite  the  Kew  London  Hotel,  B.  3«.,  D.  3«.  — 
Ran.  Bfint.  Rooms. 

Tramwaya  from  Eastgate,  at  the  upper  end  of  High  St.,  to  St.  David*B 
Station  and  to  the  auburbs.  —  Oabs.  Drive  within  the  town  is.  -,  to  Heavitree 
Is.  Bd. ;  to  Ht.  Badford  is.  6<i. ;  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  is.  per  mile. 

Poat  OfSee  (PI.  D,  9),  High  St.  —  Theaire  (PI.  D,  2),  Longbrook  St. 

Exeter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire  and  one  of  the  chief  places  in 
the  W.  of  England,  an  ancient  town  with  (1901)  46,940  inhab.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe  and  forms  a  good 
starting-point  for  exploring  the  beautiful  scenery  of  S.  Devonshire. 

The  origin  of  Exeter  is  very  ancient.  Tbe  Bomans  Latinized  ibe 
name  of  the  British  town  of  Caerteisc  into  Isca^  while  the  modem  form 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sxaneeaster.  It  is  tbe  one  English  city 
in  which  it  is  certain  that  human  habitation  has  never  ceased  from  the 
Boman  period  to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the  one  city  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  contests  that 
have  raged  in  England,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  William  of  Orange  remained  several  days  at  Exeter  after  his 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  was  joined  here  by  many  men  of  rank.  The 
epitfcopal  see  has  existed  here  since  1060,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
Crediton.    Comp.  Frumam's  'Exeter'  CHistoric  Towns  Series'^  1887). 

Exeter  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  vessels  of  160  tons 
can  ascend  to  the  town  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  begun  in  1564.  The 
chief  industrial  prodncta  are  gloves  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
city  is  the  principal  market  for  'Honiton  lace'  (see  p.  106). 

From  the  station  Queen  St.  leads  to  the  S.  towards  High  St. 
and  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  It,  to  the  left,  is  the  Albert  Mem- 
orial Mtueum  (PI.  G,  3 ;  dally,  9  till  dusk)  containing  Devonshire 
antiquities,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  library,  and  a  school  of  art. 
Adjoining  is  a  Technical  College  (1899). 

On  the  left,  close  to  the  station,  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Northenihay 
(PI.  0,  D,  2),  a  public  park  shaded  with  fine  elms  (views),  occupying  part 
of  the  hill  above  the  old  moat  of  Eougcmont  GasUe,  which  wns  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  is  mentioned  in  ^Bicbard  111.%  IV.  2.  The 
park  contains  a  national  memorial  to  Sir  John  Bftcknill,  who  raised  the  first 
company  of  rifle  volunteers  in  1859;  statues  oi  Lord  IddesUigh  (1818-86),  by 
Boehm,  Sir  T,  Dyks  Aeland  (1787-1^1),  and  John  Dtn^m,  a  local  philan- 
thropist, both  by  Stephens.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  filnated  in  the 
grounds  of  Bougemont  Lodge,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Thurs. 
(entr.  in  Castle  St.,  off  High  St.). 

On  reaching  the  High  St.  we  turn  to  the  right,  passing  the  quaint 
Guildhall  (PI.  G,  3 ;  15-16th  cent.),  containing  some  interesting  por- 
traits. The  uppei  part  of  the  elaborate  facade  (1 593 ;  restored  1900) 
projects  over  the  footway.  A  little  farther  on,  Broadgate  (on  the  left) 
leads  us  Into  the  Cathedral  Yard,  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent 
W.  front  of  the  cathedral.  —  The  ^Cathedral  (PLC,  D,  3$  services 
at  10.80  and  8 ;  adm.  to  choir  6d.),  though  comparatively  small  and 
unimposing,  is  in  virtue  of  its  details  one  of  the  most  admirable 
examples  In  £ngland  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style.  The 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  building  are  the  massive  transeptal 
towers,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent  and  an  al- 
most unique  feature  in  English  churches  (see  p.  106).  The  rest  of 
the  cathedral  was  built  (or  altered  from  Norman  to  Dec.)  between 
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1280  and  1370,  mainly  from  the  designs  of  Bishop  QuivU  (d.  1291). 
The  elaborate  W,  facade  was  added  by  Bishop  Brantyngham  (1870- 
1394);  and  the  whole  was  lately  restored  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  Q,  Q.  Scott  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
terior is  the  large  size  and  number  of  the  buttresses.  The  Cathedral 
is  408ft.  long,  76ft.  wide,  and  66  ft.  high;  width  across  transepts 
140  ft ;  height  of  towers  166  ft  —  We  enter  by  the  North  Porch, 

The  ^Interior  (open  10  till  dusk)  is  distinguished  by  great  lightness  and 
elegance,  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  central  tower,  though  the  full 
effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrusive  position  of  the  organ  (17th  cent.).  The 
long  unbroken  line  of  vaulting  is  particularly  fine.  The  perfect  symmetry 
of  the  building  has  often  been  pointed  out.  *Kot  only  does  aisle  answer 
to  aisle,  and  pillar  to  pillar,  and  window  tracery  to  window  tracery,  but 
also  chapel  to  chapel,  screen  to  screen,  and  even  tomb  to  iomb,  and 
canopy  to  canopy**  (^Architectural  History  of  Exeter  CathedraJ\  by  Arch- 
deacon Freenutn),  The  triforium  here  has  not  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
story,  but  is  simply  alow  blank  arcade.  Most  of  the  stained  ^lass  is  poor. 
The  ^MingtreW  OaUety  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Navs,  dates  from  1400  and 
has  figures  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  which  Xr.  Carl 
Engel  identifies  as  follows  (from  left  to  right):  cittern,  bagpipe,  clarion, 
rebec,  psaltery,  syrinx,  sackbut,  regals,  gittern,  shalm,  timbrel,  and  cym- 
bals. On  the  8.  side  of  the  great  W.  door,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
is  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Cfrandisson  (d.  1369),  formerly  81,  Badggunde's 
Chapel;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  another  small  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  Bdmund^  and  now  used  as  a  baptistery.  The  modern  Fulpit^ 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  is  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Patteson  (d.  1871), 
the  missionary  bishop.  The  N.  Transept  contains  a  curious  clock  of 
the  14th  cent.,  a  statue  of  Northcote,  the  painter  (d.  1831),  by  Chantey j 
and  the  ^Women's  Window*,  presented  in  1886  by  the  women  of  Devon- 
shire. It  is  adjoined  by  the  BjflMe  Chantry  (16th  cent.)  and  8i,  PauTs 
Chapel.  Corresponding  to  the  latter  is  St.  John's  Chapel  in  the  S.  Tran- 
sept, opposite  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  monument  of  Hugh  Courtenay^ 
Earl  of  Devon  (d.  1377).  From  the  comer  of  this  transept  we  enter  the 
narrow  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohost^  beyond  which  is  the  Perp.  Chapter 
House  (magnificent  ceiling),  containing  the  cathedral-library. 

The  Choir  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  stone  screen 
of  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  lately  restored.  It  is  surrounded  b^ 
various  small  chapels  and  chantries,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops.  The  reredos  and  choir-stalls  are  modem,  but  the  misereres  (1194- 
1206)  and  sedilia  are  old,  and  also  the  beautiful  *Episeopal  Throne  (1306- 
26).  Part  of  the  glass  in  the  Perp.  E.  window  is  ancient.  —  The  Ladt 
Chapel  contains  the  interesting  monuments  of  Bishop  Simon  de  Apulia 
(d.  1223),  Bartholomeus  Iseanus  (d.  1184),  and  two  other  bishops. 

Visitors  should  ascend  the  K.  tower  (entr.  in  K.  transept)  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  (permission  of  dean  or  canon  necessary).  The  large  bell  here, 
called  *Great  Peter*,  weighs  6  tons. 

Part  of  the  Cloisters  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  with 
an  attempted  reproduction  of  the  old  vaulting  and  tracery  (Dec). 

Within  the  Cathedral  Giose  are  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the 
Deanery.  One  of  the  houses  on  the  N.  side  has  a  good  bay-window, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  pretty  grounds  of  the 
Palace  (adm.  on  presentation  of  visiting-card)  are  reached  by 
following  the  road  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  by  arched  door), 
of  the  E.  end  of  which  they  command  a  good  view. 

In  South  St.,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  CoUege  of 

Priest  Vicars  (PI.  0,  4;  15-16th  cent.),  with  a  panelled  hall  aud 

nraits  (key»  at  13  West  View  Terrace).  —  Bampfylde  House 
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(PI.  D,  3;  16th  cent.),  in  Bampfylde  St.;  MoVs  Coffee  House 
(16tli  cent.),  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  now  an  art-depdt;  and  several 
other  honses  in  the  older  streets  are  interesting.  Some  of  the  old 
Churches  —  e.g.  8t.  Pancras  (PL  C,  3),  8L  SidweU  (bey.  PI.  D, "},)  — 
are  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  handsome  Training  College  for 
Sehoolmastera  may  also  be  mentioned.  —  Near  Si  David's  Station 
is  a  Statue  of  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  (1905). 

A  good  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  Ml.  Dinhamt  ^  small  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  fixe,  crowned  with  the  handsome  modern  Church 
of  8t.  MUhad  (PI,  B,  3).  —  A  still  better  view  is  obtained  from  the  Reier- 
voir  (apply  at  the  keeper's  cottage!,  at  the  Q/t  hr.)  top  of  the  long  hill  con* 
tinning  Longbrook  St.  (PL  D,  1,  2)  through  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Penn- 
gplvania.  The  walk  may  be  extended  to  (*/«  M.)  Duryard  Park  (adm.  Id.), 
whence  we  may  return  by  a  drive  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe. 

Excursions.  Coaches  leave  the  chief  Exeter  hotels  every  Sat.  in  summer 
for  ChudMgh  (see  below),  DawlUh  (p.  135),  Budleigh  (see  below),  or 
Tiverton  (p.  184),  all  pleasant  drives  of  20-25  M.  (there  and  back);  return- 
fare  in  each  case  St.  6d.  —  An  opportunity  is  afforded  of  a  visit  to  Dart- 
moor (p.  143)  from  Exeter  (G.  W.  B.)  by  trains  running  (via  Nevton  Abbot)  in 
connection  with  the  coaches  starting  from  Bovey  Traeey  (p.  135)  and  from 
Mcreton  ffofopiUad  (p.  136).  Also  by  the  motor-car  service  from  Queen 
Street  Station  (p.  1()6)  to  (2>/4  hrs.:  fare  2t.  Qd)  Chagford  (p.  136). 

Fbou  Exeteb  to  Exmouth,  lOVs  M.,  L.  A  S.W.  Railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares 
i<.9d.,  Is.  2<f.,  lOVa'^')*  I'bis  picturesque  branch  descends  along  the  £.  bank 
of  the  Eze.  —  S'/s  M.  Topsham  (Globe),  formerly  the  port  of  Exeter.  — 10»/«  M. 
Exmouth  (*lmperialj  B,.  l«.6d[.,  D.  5«. ;  *Beacony  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  6«.6<f.;  Atlantic 
Private  Hotel;  London,  B.  i«.,  D.  4s.  6d.),  a  pleasant  little  watering-place,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  with  a  fair  beach,  golf  links,  and  an  esplanade.  — 
From  Exmouth  a  steam-ferry  plies  several  times  daily  to  Slarerots  (p.  135; 
fare  Bd.)'y  and  excursion-steamers  ply  to  Salcombe^  Beaton^  Torquay,  Dart- 
mouth, etc.  Railway  io Budleigh  Salierton  and  Sidmouth  Junction,  see  p.  106. 

Fbou  Exbteb  to  Heathfibld,  171/2  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  I-IV4  hr. 
(fares  3s.  lOd.,  Is.  lOtf.,  Is.  5tf.).  —  SVs  M.  Idsf  61/2  H.  Longdown;  11  M. 
Ashton;  13  M.  Trusham.  —  16  H.  ChudMgh  (Clifford  Arms,  R.  3s.,  D.  3s.  6d.) 
is  visited  for  the  sake  of  *Chttdleigh  Rock  (fine  view  from  the  top),  a  bold 
limestone  crag  with  two  interesting  caverns.  —  171/9  M.  ffeathjield  (p.  195). 

Fkom  Exeteb  to  Babnstaplb,  39  M.,  L.  A  S.  w.  Railway  in  I-IV2  hr. 
(fares  6s.  6d,,  4s.,  3s.  Sd),  The  scenery  on  this  line  is  pretty  and  thoroughly 
Devonian.  —  V/t  M.  Crediton  (Ship,  B.  3<.,  D.  3s.  6d.),  which  has  an 
interesting  church,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Devonshire,  now 
centred  in  Exeter  (comp.  p.  107).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  DotoMt,  the 
seat  of  General  Sir  Redvers  BuUer.  At  (IIV2  M.)  Yeoford  (inn)  the  rail- 
way to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth  diverges  to  the  left,  skirting  the  K.  side 
of  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143).  At  (13^/4  K.)  Copplestone  is  an  ancient  cross. 
Beyond  (18  M .)  Lapford  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Taw,  which  we  follow 
all  the  way  to  Barnstaple.  —  39  K.  Bam$tapU,  and  thence  to  Bideford 
and  Torrington  (left)  and  Ilfracombe  (right),  see  R.  21. 

From  Bxeter  to  Barnstaple  by  the  Exe  Valley,  see  p.  134;  to  Torquay, 
Tavitfocit  Launceeion,  and  Plymouth,  see  B,  17a  and  B.  17b ;  to  Bristol,  see  R.16. 

15.  From  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 

llSVs  M.  Great  Wbstebn  Railway  (Paddingion  Station)  in  2-4V4  hrs. 
(fares  19s.  6d.,  12s.  3<f.,  9s.  ^^hd,).  From  Bath  to  Bristol,  lii/z  M.,  in 
V»-V«  hr.  (fares  2*.,  Is.  3A,  llVsrf.).  —  From  London  to  Weymouth  via 
Reading  and  Westbury,  154V2  M.,  in  3V4-6V2  brs.  (fares  23».  lOd.,  15»., 
lis.  lid.).  Weymouth  may  be  reached  by  tbe  L.  &  S.  W.  railway  from 
Waterloo  (142*^  M .  in  3^/4  hrs. ;  same  fares). 

To  (I6I/2  M.)  Langley^  see  Baedeket'a  Handbook  for  London, 
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I8V2  M.  Slough  (Crown,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  40.;  Royal)  is  the 
junction  of  the  line  to  Eton  and  (3  M .)  Windsor  (p.  2311. 

Windsor  may  aUo  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  S.  W.  railway 
(from  Waterloo  station)-,  fares  by  either  route  8«.  6d.,  2t.  3tf.,  U.  9d. 

Motor  omnibuses  ply  between  Slough  and  Windsor  (V4  hr.;  fare  Sd.) 
and  between  Slough  and  Stokt  Poget,  Famham,  and  BecKont/Md  (^/t  hr. ; 
it.) ;  see  p.  886  and  Baedeker''s  Handbook  for  London, 

A  view  of  Windsor  Castle  is  obtained  to  the  left  as  we  leaTO 
Slough.  The  scenery  of  the  Thames  Valley  between  Slough  and 
Goring  (see  p.  112)  is  very  pleasing.  —  21  M.  Bumham  Beeeties.  — 
22V2  M.  Taplow  (p.  231). 

24  M.  Maidenhead  (p.  231),  prettily  situated  on  the  Thames,  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wycombe  and  Oxford  (see  p.  233).  From 
(31  M.)  Twyford  a  branch  diverges  to  Henley-on- Thames  (p.  230). 

36  M.  Beading  (^Oreat  Western,  at  the  station;  Queen's,  R.  or 
D.  4«.,  well  spoken  of;  Vastern  Temperance,  R.  3».,  D.  from  2s.  6cl.; 
Oeorge,  unpretending),  the  county-town  of  Berkshire,  is  an  ancient 
and  flourishing  town  with  (1901)  72,214  inhabitants.  The  Bene- 
dictine Ahhey,  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1121,  and  containing  his 
grave,  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England ;  a  few  ruins  now 
alone  remain.  The  gateway  was  restored  in  1861.  Several  parlia- 
ments were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  abbey.  University  College, 
founded  in  1892  as  a  University  Extension  College,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  incorporated  in  1896,  is  affiliated  to  Oxford  University. 
It  occupies  a  building  erected  in  1898  in  Valpy  St. ,  near  the  sta- 
tion. The  college  comprehends  the  five  departments  of  Agricultural 
Natural  Science,  Literature,  Fine  Art,  and  Music.  The  churches  of 
St.  Mary  (16th  cent.),  8t,  Lawrence  (16th  cent.),  and  Qreyfriars 
are  interesting.  Adjoining  the  Free  Library  is  a  Museum  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  Romano  -  British  antiquities  from  Silchester 

(see  below). 

The  antiquities  include  a  hoard  of  253  silver  denarii  (40  B.C.-211  A.D.), 
found  in  an  earthenware  pot;  objects  in  bone,  glass,  gold,  bronze,  and 
other  metals;  pottery,  including  some  good  specimens  of  Samian  ware; 
and  a  fine  slab  of  Purbeck  marble. 

Archbishop  Laud  (1673-1645)  and  Justice  Talfourd  (1795-1854) 
were  natives  of  Reading.  Huntley  ^  Palmers*  biscuit  manufactory 
(nearly  5000  hands)  and  Sutton  and  Soni  seed-farms  (3000  acres) 
are  situated  at  Reading. 

Beading  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  ft  8.  W.  Bailwav 
via  Ascot  (437*  M.),  or  bv  the  circuitous  route  of  the  8.  B.  ft  0.  R.  vil 
Reigate  and  Guildford  (67  M.;  comp.  p.  63). 

Fbom  Bbadimq  to  Basingstokr,  14vx  M .,  railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares  2s.  6<l., 
U.  8d.,  is.  SVzd.).  —  en.  MorUmtr (IlaUway  Inn).  About  8 M.  to  the  S.W. 
(carr.  there  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  ca.  7s.)  lies  Silchester,  with 
remains  of  the  Romano-British  town  of  Caer-Seffeint,  called  Calletfa  by  the 
Romans  and  aUucuhre  by  the  Saxons.  The  remains  (adm.  6tf. ;  interesting 
to  archaeologists)  include  the  town-walls  (2760  yds.  in  circuit),  a  large 
amphitheatre,  the  foundations  of  numerous  builcUngs,  and  some  fine  pave- 
ments (partly  covered  up  again).  Recent  discoveries  indicate  that  the 
ancient  town  oontained  numerous  dye-works.  Most  of  the  smaller  anti- 
quities are  preserved  a^  Reading  (se^  abore).    About  3  M.  to  the  S.  or 
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Mortimer  is  8te«thfloldfliija,  the  aeat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the 
camp-bed  and  other  memoriala  of  the  Iron  Dake,  of  whom  a  bronse  statae 
has  been  erected  here.  His  charger  *Clopenhagen\  which  he  rode  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  is  buried  in  the  garden.  The  house  is  closed  but  the 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public.  ~  i4Vt  H.  BtuingUoit^  see  p.  77. 

From  Bbadimo  to  Bath  via  Dkvizbs,  70  M.,  Q.W.  E.  inSVshrs.  (fares 
lis.  lOd.,  7a.  W.,  5i.  lid.).  --  17  M.  Newbury  (Jack,  R.  3».  6d.,  D.  a*.^ 
Chequers)^  with  11,061  inhab.,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important  cloth- 
trade,  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  the  Girll  War  (1643  and  1644), 
in  the  first  of  which  Lord  Falkland  fell  (monument  on  the  battlefield). 
The  ancient  Cloth  Sail  is  now  a  museum.  Branch-lines  run  hence  to 
Didcot  (see  below)  to  the  K.,  Winchester  (p.  78)  to  the  S.,  and  (12  M.) 
Lamboifimy  to  the  N.W.  The  park  of  HighGlert  (kutlt^  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Camarvon,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  and 
Saturday.  TheVorman  church  of  Aihrnamworth^  a  village  near  Hiehclere, 
contains  some  faint  allegorical  frescoes  of  the  18th  century.  —  3&Vx  If* 
Ifungtr/ord  (BtakT\  Three  Swans)  on  the  Kennet^  a  favourite  angling-resort 
and  hunting-centre.  April  16th,  called  *TuUiday\  is  celebrated  with  curious 
old-fashioned  ceremonies.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  Lililecote  Hall^  a 
good  specimen  of  a  16th  cent,  manor-house  (no  adm.).  —  34  M.  BavemuH 
has  another  station  on  the  line  from  Smindon  to  Andovtr  Junction  (p.  85). 
Bavsmake  Forest  contains  a  splendid  avenue  of  beeches  and  some  gigantic 
oaks.  —  45  M.  PeUnep  Jt  CMrton.  The  Weymouth  trains  here  diverge  to 
the  left  (see  below). 

50  X.  3Briwn(Bear;  CasUe),  a  busy  town  (6532  inhab.)  with  an  active 
trade  in  grain.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  Roman  name,  (ktstrum  Divi- 
iarum  or  Ad  DMios,  The  old  Castle,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
and  destroyed  in  the  17th  cent.,  has  almost  completely  disappeared.  The 
churches  of  8i.  John  and  8t.  Mary  have  vaulted  Norman  choirs,  and  the 
Museum  (adm.  3tf.)  contains  a  fair  collection  of  Wiltshire  antiquities.  The 
Market  CrosSt  erected  in  1814,  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  ^special 
judgmenr  that  overtook  a  dishonest  market-woman  in  1753.  —  At  (OS  M.) 
Holt  Junction  we  join  the  Chippenham  and  Frome  lino,  which,  however, 
we  quit  again  at  the  next  station.  —  61  M.  Trowbridge  (Olobe;  Woolpctck) 
is  an  ugly  f^tory-town,  with  a  good  Perp.  church  (end  of  the  15th  cent.), 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Crdbbe.,  who  was  rector  of  Trowbridge  for 
19  years  (1818-32).  —  68V2  M.  Bradford- on -Avon  (<Stran,  R.  or  D.  from 
2s.  6d.),  with  the  highly  interesting  little  Saxon  *Churdi  of  St,  Lawrence 
(8th  cent.  \  comp.  p.  xxxvii),  which  now  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  N. 
porch  (adm.  QdJ).  The  chancel  opens  from  the  nave  by  an  arched  door 
only  2  ft  4  in.  wide.  The  Bridge  and  Kingston  House  (Jacobean  ^  no  adm.) 
are  also  noteworthy.  A  motor-omnibus  plies  between  Bradford  and  Bath. 
—  eSV*  M.  Limpley  Stoke,  —  70  M,  Bath,  see  p.  118. 

FnoM  Reaoino  to  Wktmouth,  118'/a  M.,  O.  W.  R.  in  3-6  hrs.  (fares 
19<.  4(f.,  12«^  9«.  Sd.).  To  (46  M.)  Fainey  A:  Chirton,  see  above.  55Vs  M. 
Bdington  A  Bratton.  Edington  has  a  fine  14th  cent,  church.  —  6972  1^* 
Westbnry  (Lopes'  Arms)  is  the  junction  for  Chippenham  (p.  118)  and  for 
the  Bath  and  Salisbury  line  (p.  118).  BdVa  M.  Frome  (p.  127).  —  701/2  M. 
Witham,  junction  for  Wells  (p.  128).  —  From  (76  M.)  Bi'ulon  a  visit  may 
be  paid  by  carriage  to  Alfred  s  Tower  (view)  and  the  grounds  at  Stourton 
(IOV2  M.),  in  which  are  the  six  sources  of  the  Stour.  The  grounds  are 
open  on  Mon..  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.j  the  house  at  Stourhead  on  Wed. 
in  summer  only.  In  front  of^  the  gate  is  the  old  High  Cross  of  Bristol.  — 
From  (791/2  X.)  Castle  Cary  a  branch-line  (rail,  motor-car)  runs  to  Charlton 
Mackrell  via  (6  H.)  Keinton  Mandeville,  birthplace  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
(1888-1905).  841/2  H.  Sparkford.  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  id  the  pretty  village 
of  QtMSH  Camel  (Queen)  and  2  M.  to  the  £.  is  Cadbury  Castle,  an  entrenched 
British  camp,  30  acres  in  area,  which  contests  with  Camelford  (p.  160) 
the  honour  of  being  the  Arthurian  Camelot.  —  9ii/2  M.  Teovil  (p.  105). 

104  M.  Mmden  lUwton  is  the  junction  for  a  line  (9  M.)  to  Bridport 
(Oreyhound,  R.  2s.  64^.,  D.  2«.  6<f.)  a  small  seaport  and  bathing -resort 
(6710  inhab.),  with  a  Perp.  church.  The  line  goes  on  to  (II1/4  M.)  West 
Bay  (hotel).    Omnibuses  ply  daily  from  Bridport  to  L^me  Regis  (p.  106; 
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and  to  (12  M.)  Crewkeme  (p.  106)  via  (6  H.)  Btamimier  (White  Hart,  R.  &., 
D.  8c.)i  an  ancient  town  on  the  Brit^  with  a  15th  cent,  church.  Near  Bea- 
minster  is  PamJuim  Eotue,  bailt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  containing 
sereral  interesting  portraits. 

lllVs  M.  Di>rcheitet'  And  thence  to  (II8V3  H.)  WeymoiOh,  see  p.  lOO. 

Near  (41^2  ^0  Panghoume  (p.  !230)  is  Basildon  Parky  yrith  a 
good  collection  of  pictures.  Beyond  (443/4  M.)  Goring  (p.  229)  the 
train  crosses  the  Thames  for  the  last  time.  From  (481/2  M.)  MouU' 
ford  (p.  229)  a  branch  diverges  to  WaXlingford  (p.  229). 

53  M.  Didcot  Junction  (Junction  Hotel ;  Ball.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
whence  a  line  to  Oxford  (R.  31a)  and  Birmingham  (p.  268)  diverges  to 
the  N.  and  one  to  Newbury  (see  ahove)  and  Wincheiter  (p.  78)  to  the  S. 

60y2  M.  Wantage  Road  Is  united  hy  a  steam- tram  way  (fare  6d.) 
with  (3  M.)  Wantage  (Bear^  R.  3^.  6(2.),  the  birthplace  of  Alfred 
the  Great  (849-901)  and  of  Bishop  Butler  (1692-1762),  with 
a  handsome  church  of  the  14th  century.  A  statue  of  King  Alfred, 
by  Count  Glelchen,  was  erected  In  the  market-place  In  1877.  In 
the  vicinity  is  LockingCf  the  seat  of  Lord  Wantage,  with  a  picture 
gallery. 

From  Wantage  a  very  pleasant  walk  (about  10  M.)  may  be  taken  by 
the  Ridffeicap  or  lekleton  Street  y  a  grass -grown  Roman  road,  along  the 
breezy  top  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  then  down  to  Vffingtcn  (see  below). 
About  li/f  M.  on  this  side  of  Uffington,  near  the  little  village  of  Kingttim 
Lisle y  is  the  famous  'Blowing  Stone'  of  King  Alfred,  described  in  *Tom 
Brown'i  Behool-Days'*^  and  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  military 
signal.  It  lies  below  a  tree,  in  front  of  some  cottages  on  the  road  de- 
scending from  the  Ridgeway  to  Kingston  Lisle.  Various  ancient  entrench- 
ments are  visible  on  the  Downs.  Instead  of  descending  to  the  Blowing 
Stone  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  'White  Horse  Hill'  (see  below). 

64  M.  Challow.  From  (66  Y2  M.)  JJffingtony  the  home  of  Tom 
Brown',  with  a  most  Interesting  E.  £.  *Ghurch,  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (3Y2  M.)  Faringdon  (Bell ;  Salutation) y  once  a  residence  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  now  famous  for  its  ham  and  bacon. 

About  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ufflngton  is  White  Horse  Hill  (890  ft.),  so 
called  from  the  huge  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf,  370  ft.  in  length 
(visible  from  the  railway);  it  has  existed  here  for  over  1000  years  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the,  Danes  at  Ashdown  (871).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands 
an  extensive  view,  is  U/finffton  CastUy  an  entrenchment  probably  of  Danish 
origin.  The  deep  and  broad  gully  below  the  White  Horse  is  called  the 
*Hanger\  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hanger  is  the  I>ragon'»  Hilly  where 
St.  George  is  said  to  have  slain  the  dragon;  and  the  cromlech  known  as 
Wayland  Smith^i  Forgty  immortalized  in  *Eenilworth\  lies  on  the  Ridge- 
way about  1  U.  farther  to  the  W. 

Beyond  (71^2  ^0  Shrivenham  the  train  enters  WiUahke,  — 
77V4  M.  Swindon  Junction  (Great  Western  y  R.  %,  6(J.,  D.  3«.; 
Queen^s  Royal  Hotel,  at  the  station ;  Qoddard  Arms,  in  Old  Swin- 
don, R.  4s.,  D.  45. ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms),  where  the  line 
reaches  its  highest  point  (300  ft.),  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Gloucester  (p.  178)  and  to  Highworth  (61/2  M.).  Swindxm  Town 
Station  (p.  B6)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.  Swindon,  with  a  population  of 
44,996,  consists  of  an  old  town,  i  M.  from  the  junction,  and  the 
now  contiguous  new  town,  a  creation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
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occupied  almost  exolusively  by  railway  artificers  and  employees,  who 
are  said  to  draw  nearly  300,000^.  a  year  in  wages.   The  extensiye 

works  of  the  railway-company  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Aboat  2  M.  to  the  B.  of  Highworth  (p.  113),  on  the  road  to  Faringdon, 
is  CoUthiU  Hoit§€^  a  good  example  of  Inigo  Jonea  (1550). 

From  Swindon  Town  to  Cheltenhoun  and  to  Southamptonj  see  p.  85. 

At  (83  M.)  Wootton  Bassett  the  express  trains  for  South  Wales 
(R.  26)  quit  the  Bristol  line.  —  From  (88  M.)  DaunUey  (Peter- 
borough Arms)  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  Malmetbury  (King's 
Arms),  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (1688-1679),  with  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  *Abbey  Church  (12th  cent.)  and  a  Gothic  market-cross. 
Pop.  2854.  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  chronicler  (d.  ca.  1143), 
was  a  monk  in  the  abbey.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Dauntsey  station 
is  Bredenstoke  or  Clack  Abbey^  incorporating  the  remains  of  an 
Augustine  priory  of  the  12th  century. 

94  M.  Chippenham  (Angel;  Qtorgt)^  with  5074  inhab.,  is  well 
known  for  its  com  and  cheese  markets.    It  posseases  manufactures 

of  cloth,  churns,  and  condensed  milk.   Fine  old  Norman  church. 

About  SVs  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Chippenham  (2  M.  from  Calne)  is  Bowood, 
the  handsome  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  of  ail  schools,  including  *Rembrandt''t  famous  *MiU\  from  the 
Orleans  collection,  the  most  effective  landscape  of  the  master,  and  examples 
of  Jfurillo^  Rvyidael^  Reynolds^  etc.  The  park  is  usually  open  to  the  public. 
Sloperton  Cottage^  2  H.  from  Bowood,  was  occupied  for  33  years  by  Thomas 
lioore  (1T79-1852),  who  is  buried  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  otBromham, 
To  the  S.  of  Chippenham  (8  M.)  lies  Lacoek  Abbey ^  founded  in  1382  as  a 
nunnery,  but  now  a  private  residence.  The  conventual  buildings  are  being 
restored  (adm.  Is.). 

From  Chippenham  a  railway  motor-car  runs  to  0/4  hr.)  Calne  (fi^/2  If. 
to  the  B. ;  Lansdowne  Arms),  with  important  pig-killing  and  bacon-curing 
industry.  Chippenham  is  the  junction  of  a  line  also  to  Wetibury  (for 
Weymouth^  Salisbury^  etc.),  see  p.  111. 

Beyond  Chippenham  the  train  follows  the  pretty  yalley  of  the 
Avon.  —  98^4  M.  Corsham,  In  the  village  (Methuen  Arms,  R.  3s., 
D.  29.  6(2.),  ^/4  M.  from  the  station,  is  Corsham  Court j  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  (adm.  on 
Tues.  &  Frid.  in  summer,  2-4  p.m.,  on  application  to  the  estate* 
agent ;  1«.).  —  The  train  then  enters  the  Box  TunneL  I3/4  M.  in 
length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  500,000^.,  and  near  (102  M.)  Box, 
famous  for  its  oolite  stone  quarries,  passes  into  Somersetshire  and 
re-enters  the  Avon  Valley.  —  104i/2  M.  Bathampton. 

107  M.  Bath.  —  Bailway  Stotioni.  Great  Wtstem  Station  (PI.  A^ByS), 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  town;  Midland  Station  (PI.  C,  1 ;  for  Oloucestef ,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  etc.),  to  the  W.  of 
the  town.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  chief  trains. 

Hotelf«  Gband  Pnup  Booh  Hotkl  (PI.  a;  C, 2),  closed  for  reconstruc- 
tion i  *Empibe  (PI.  d ;  C,  3),  B.  from  6j.,  D.  5s. Qd.  5  'Yoek  House  (PI.  b ;  D, 2), 
Tork  Buildings,  c(uiet ;  Lamsdowmb  Gsove,  near  St.  Steplien*s  Church 
(PI.  F,  2),  B.  from  4s.,  D.  5i.;  *Pdl7bnkt,  Great  Pulteney  St.,  B.  from  5«., 
1>.  6s.;  Castlb  (PI.  e;C,2),  Korthgate  St.,  B.Ss.,  D.  8s.  6(1.;  *Chbi8Topher 
(PI-  e;  C,  3),  near  the  Abbey,  commercial,  B.  4s.,  D.  is.  Qd. ;  Botal  Station 
(PI.  f ;  B,  3),  B.  from  3#.  Qd,,D.  4#.,  Bailway  (PI.  g;  B,  3),  B.  3s.,  D.  3«.  6<i., 
both  opposite  the  G.  W.  B.  Station;  Francis"  Pbivatb  Hotbls,  Queen 
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Square  (PI.  C,  3)  and  Bennett  St:  (PI.  D.  3),  pens,  from  It,  M.\  Fbkmlbz's 
TsMPERAKCs  (PI.  h ;  B,  G,  3),  near  the  Abbey,  B.  8<.  Stf.,  D.  3f . 

Caba.  For  2  pers.,  with  1  horse,  1<.  per  mile,  2<.  6(1.  per  hr.;  each 
addit.  pers.  6d.  Tolls  are  paid  br  the  hirer.  Faie  and  a  half  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  Luggage,  112  lbs.  free,  every  addlt.  56  lbs.  Bd.  — 
Bath  Chmriy  is.  per  mile  or  hr.j  one-third  more  for  going  more  than 
200  yds.  up  hill. 

Bleetrio  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  streets  and  run  to 
(3Vs  M.)  Bathford^  (21/3  M.)  Baihe<uUm^  (2  M.)  Combe  Down^  (2  M.)  ITsxtoo, 
and  other  suburbs. 

Kuaio.  Band  twice  daily  in  summer  (Hay  to  Sept.)  in  the  Victoria 
Parkf  Sydney  Garden*^  or  Imiiiution  Gwdene  (season-tidcet  6s.)  -,  once  daily 
in  winter  in  the  Concert  Room,  where  vocal  concerts  are  also  given  (season 
ticket  10s.).  —  High-class  concerts  take  place  in  the  Assembly  Booms. 

Theatre  Royal  (PI.  0,  2),  Saw  Close.  —  Lyrio  Theatre  of  Yarietiea, 
opposite. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  2),  York  Buildings.  Branch  post  and  telegraph 
office,  in  the  High  St.,  opposite  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

Bathy  the  chief  place  In  Somerset,  is  a  handsome  town  of  (1901) 

49,817  inhab.,  beantifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  and  on 

the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  Is  perhaps  unrivalled  among 

provincial  English  towns   for  Its   combination   of  archaological, 

historic,  scenic,  and  social  interest.    It  is  a  city  of  crescents  and 

terraces,  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  of  a  fine  yellow  limestone 

(oolite),  and  rising  tier  above  tier  to  a  height  of  about  600  ft.  Bath 

owes  its  external  appearance  very  largely  to  the  architect  John  Wood 

(d.  1754)  and  his  son  of  the  same  name  (d.  1782). 

Tradition  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  springs  of  Bath  to  an  ancient 
British  prince  named  Biadud^  who  was  afffieted  with  leprosy  and  ob- 
served their  beneficial  effects  on  a  herd  of  swine  suflTering  from  a  similar 
disease.  The  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  did  not  escape  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  bath-loving  Romans,  who  built  here  a  large  city,  with  ex- 
tensive baths  and  temples,  of  which  numerous  remains  have  been  discovered 
(comp.  p.  115).  Their  name  for  it.  Aquae  Suits,  was  taken  from  a  local  deity 
Sulf  whom  they  identified  with  Minerva.  For  a  centurv  and  a  half  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  Bath  remained  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
but  about  5T7  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  name  for 
it  was  Akemanceaster  (from  a  local  corruption  of  Aquae,  and  man  ts.  place). 
At  a  later  date  it  reappears  in  history  under  the  name  of  Aet  Sathum  C^^ 
the  batV),  and  after  the  Korman  Conquest  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
(1002).  The  beginning  of  its  modern  reputation  as  a  watering-place  may 
b9  placed  about  1660,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  till 
the  following  century,  when  it  became  for  a  time  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  England.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
ezertloni  of  the  famous  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Beau  itTosA  (d.  1761), 
who  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  amuseQxents  and  customs  of 
the  place.  Among  the  innumerable  visitors  of  eminence  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  cent,  may  be  mentioned  Chatham,  Pitt ,  Canning ,  and  Burke, 
Nelson,  Wolfe,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Sheridan,  Miss  Bumey,  Ooldamitb,  Southey,  Landor,  Miss 
Austen,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Memorial  tablets  mark 
the  houses  occupied  by  many  of  these.  Perhaps  no  other  English  town 
of  the  size  has  oftener  been  the  theme  of  literary  allusion  —  from  *Hum- 
phrey  Clinker'  and  the  'School  for  Scandal'  down  to  the  *Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club*.  The  competition  of  the  Continental  Spas  and  other 
causes  afterwards  diverted  a  great  part  of  the  stream  of  guests,  and  the 
*Queen  of  all  the  Spas'  subsided  into  a  quiet  and  aristocratic-looking 
place,  patronised  as  a  residence  by  retired  officers  and  visited  by  numer- 
ous invalids.  Of  late  years ,  however ,  Bath  has  shown  marked  signs  of 
revival  as  a    fashionable  resort.     For  some  time  it  was   an  important 
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cloth -makiag  eentie,  and  it  it  mentioiMd  in  coimeetion  wiih  thai  in- 
daatry  in  Chaucer's  'Wife  of  Bath's  Tale\ 

Bath  is  an  edacational  centre  of  some  importance.  Among  its  numerous 
scboois  are  Baih  College^  the  New  Kinffswood  School^  for  the  sons  of  Wesleyan 
ministers,  and  the  0/fieers"  Daughters'  College^  the  last  two  being  conspicuoas 
buildings,  nearly  opposite  each  other,  on  the  ascent  to  Lansdown. 

The  hot  MiNBHAL  Spbimob  to  which  Bath  owes  its  name  are 

what  is  known  as  a  'lime  carbonated  water*,  and  are  efflcadoas  lu 

rheumatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  biliary  and  liver  complaints,  and  skin- 

diseases.  The  daily  yield  of  the  springs  is  npwards  of  half-a-million 

gallons.     The  water,  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  rises  at 

a  temperature  of  from    116  to  120*^  Fahr. ,  which  is  reduced, 

when  required ,  by  means  of  cooled  mineral  water  from  the  great 

Roman  Bath  (see  below).  Bathing-tickets  must  be  procured  in  ad- 

yance  at  the  Baths  Office,  in  Stall  St;  but  visitors  are  admitted  to 

inspect  the  baths  (gratis)  daily  from  1  to  3  and  (In  summer)  after 

6  p.m. 

The  baths,  all  of  which  are  now  vested  in  the  corporation,  are  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Pamp  Boom  (see  below).  —  New  Royal  Batht,  adjoining 
the  Grand  Hotel  (bath  2i.-3s.  6tf.,  fee  8-6d. ;  swimminjr.bath  Ij.,  reserved 
for  ladies  on  Hon.  andFrid.);  King'i  Bath,  Stall  St.,  adjoining  the  Pump 
Boom  (1st  class  bath  is.  6(l.-3s.  Od.,  2nd  class  6d.-ls.  6d.,  fee  i-Sd.);  Old 
Ropal  Baths,  Bath  St.  (1st  class  ^1.-2*.  9d.,  fee  Sd.\  2nd  class  Is.  Sd.,  fee  3<i.); 
Tef^id  Swiaming  Baih  (88*  Fahr.),  Bath  St.  (8<i.  and  9d.)  \  Grots  Bath  (1?^),  at 
the  end  of  Bath  St.  (Id.,  with  towel  2d.);  Boi  Bath  (120"),  Bath  St.,  for 
the  poor;  Kingston  Baths,  Bath  St.  (6d.,  fee  id.).  The  King's  Baths  are 
among  the  most  perfectly  e^nipped  baths  in  Burope. 

The  ChreatPump  Boom  (PI.  0, 2;  adm.  free),  close  to  the  W.  end 
of  the  Abbey  Church  (p.  116),  is  a  large  edifice  in  the  classical 
style  (1796),  with  a  motto  from  Pindar  ("Apioxov  (asv  Gftcsp)  on  the 
portico.  The  alcoTo  whence  the  mineral  water  is  dispensed  (2d. 
per  glass)  has  stained-glass  windows  with  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Bath,  and  contains  a  statuette  of  the  Angel  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
by  /•  W.  Wood.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Beau  J\a»h 
(p.  114).  The  glass-cases  contain  articles  found  lu  the  Roman  baths. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Pump  Room  on  the  E.  is  a  build- 
ing in  a  similar  style,  opened  in  1897,  In  which  is  the  entrance  to 
the  splendid  *Boman  Baths  (PI.  G,  2 ;  adm.  9-6.30,  6<2.),  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  £mp.  Claudius  and  to  have 
occupied  an  area  900  ft  long  and  350  ft  wide.  Within  this  build- 
ing, on  the  street-level,  are  a  handsome  Concert  Room,  smoking 
and  reading  rooms,  etc.,  while  behind  is  the  Roman  Terrace ,  an 
open  gallery  embellished  with  modern  statues  of  Roman  emperors 
and  generals,  and  overlooking  the  great  Roman  Bath,  which  lies 
about  20  ft.  below.  The  descent  to  the  latter  is  at  the  end  of  the 
N.  or  front  corridor.  Tracea  of  the  Rom&n  baths  were  first  dis- 
covered in  1766,  below  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  King's 
Baths,  but  much  more  considerable  discoveries  were  made  in  1B83 
and  subsequent  years  behind  the  Pump  Room.  These  include  a 
large  rectangular  bath,  In  a  hall  110  ft.  long  and  68  ft.  wide,  partly 
roofed  in  by  the  Roman  Terrace  (see  above),  several  smaller  baths, 
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hypocansts  for  heating  the  different  chambers ,  and  portions  of  the 
ancient  pipes  and  conduits.  The  bottom  of  the  large  bath,  which 
is  still  filled  with  water ,  is  still  covered  with  the  Roman  lead  (for 
details  see  Davis's  *Gnide  to  the  Roman  Baths').  The  spaces  beneath 
the  concert-room  and  the  Roman  Terrace  are  occupied  by  a  museum 
of  Roman  sculptured  stones  and  architectural  fragments.  —  A  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  baths  is  the  ls.ige  Royal  Mineral  Hospitalj  a  national 
institution  for  poor  patients  under  treatment  with  the  waters,  and 
to  the  S.  is  the  United  Hospital^  used  by  local  patients. 

The  Abbey  Church  (PI.  G,  3)  is  a  handsome  Perp.  edifice  of 
the  16th  cent.,  sometimes  called  the  'Lantern  of  England'  from 
the  number  and  size  of  its  windows.  The  central  tower,  162  ft. 
high,  is  oblong  in  form  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  transepts. 
The  church,  225  ft.  in  length,  is  the  third  which  has  occupied 
the  same  site.  The  first  was  that  of  a  nunnery  said  to  have  been 
erected  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  second  was  a  Norman  cathe- 
dral, begun  on  the  transference  of  the  see  of  Wells  to  Bath  (1090), 
and  completed  in  1160.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Wells 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ,  this  church ,  the  nave  of 
which  alone  was  as  large  as  the  present  building,  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin,  and  Bishop  Oliver  King  (1495- 
1503)  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  one  in  1499.  The  ladders 
on  the  W.  front  (restored  in  1900)  refer  to  a  dream  of  this  prelate  in 
connection  with  the  building.  The  church  was  finally  consecrated 
in  1616.  In  1864-73  a  judicious  restoration  was  effected  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott. 

Bath  Abbey  Churcb  is  still  the  secondary  cathedral  of  the  dioceae  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  though  since  15^  the  chapter  of  Wells  has  had  the  sole 
right  of  electing  the  bishops,  formerly  shared  with  the  monks  of  Batb. 

Interior  (open  10^;.  104  in  winter).  The  xnoat  noteworthy  features 
are  the  fine  W.  window,  the  fan-vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  (continued  by 
Scott  over  the  nave),  and  the  small  chantry  of  Prior  Bird  (c.  1000},  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  chancel ,  with  its  fine  carving.  Among  the  numerous 
monuments,  most  of  them  tasteless,  are  those  of  Ladp  Waller ^  wife  of 
the  Parliamentary  general  (d.  1668;  S.  transept)-,  Beau  Jfash  (d.  1761^  on 
wall  of  8.  aisle,  E.  end);  Quin^  the  actor  (d.  1766:  at  E.  end  of  19^.  aisle 
of  choir,  just  by  the  door,  with  inscription  by  Garrick;  gravestone  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave,  also  with  a  rhymed  inscription);  MaUhu*  (d.  1^4), 
the  political  eeonomist  (in  the  porch  of  H.  door  in  W.  front) ;  Bishop 
Montague  (d.  1618),  an  altar-tomb  in  the  nave;  Mary  Frampton  (d.  1696), 
with  an  epitaph  by  Dryden,  and  W.  Hoare^  R.  A.^  by  Ghantrey,  in  the 
vestry  (beyond  the  screen  at  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Abbey  and  facing  High  St.  rise  the  Xnnicipal 
Suildings  (PI.  G,  3),  an  imposing  pile  comprizing  the  New  Muni^ 
cipal  Buildings  (1895)  and  Technical  Schools  (1896),  added  as 
wings  to  the  old  Onildhall  (1775),  and  (at  the  N.E.  angle,  facing 
Bridge  St.)  the  Victoria  Art  OalUry  ^  Reference  Library  (1900). 

The  OuUdhall  contains  a  fine  banqueting-room  and  some  portraits  of 
historic  interest.  —  The  Art  Gallery  (adm.  daily  10-5,  Thurs.  7-lU  aUo; 
Hon.  ii  Frid.  6<l.,  other  days  free)  has  a  small  collection  of  paintings  and 
a  few  sculptures  and  curiosities.  Among  the  paintings  are  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  ascribed  to  Memlingf  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  ascribed  to 
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Vim  Dfck;  Canterbury  Meadows,  by  T.  8.  Cooptr;  Raising  of  Jairas*s 
daughter,  by  J7.  Ltmff,  etc. 

Bridge  St.  is  continued  to  the  £.  by  Pulteney  Bridge  (PI.  0,  3), 
with  bouses  on  both  sides,  a  little  beyond  which  is  Argyle  Chapel 
(PI.  0,  D,  3),  the  scene  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay's  (1769-1863) 
labours.  Great  Pulteney  Street  goes  on  thence  to  the  Sydney  Oar-' 
den8  (PI.  D,  4;  adm.  6(i.). 

The  Boyai  Uterary  and  Scientific  Institution  (PI.  0,  3;  open 
10.30-6;  adm.  2(2.,  free  on  Thnrs.)  in  the  North  Parade ,  to  the 
S. W.  of  the  Abbey ,  contains  Interesting  Roman  antiquities  found 
In  or  near  Bath,  natural  history  collections,  and  a  library.  The  In" 
stitution  Gardens  are  open  to  subscribers  only  (%,  6(2.  per  month). 
—  Farther  on,  in  the  S.  Parade,  is  the  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  Church 
of  8t.  John  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  graceful  spire. 

The  N.  W.  part  of  the  town,  with  the  Assembly  Booms  (PI.  D,  2) 
and  the  characteristic  'Circus'  and  'Orescent',  is  the  residential 
quarter.  Many  of  the  houses  here  bear  tablets  commemorating 
famous  occupants.  The  *yiotoria  Park  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  including  a 
Botanical  Garden,  is  a  well-kept  pleasure-ground,  60  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  HoUmme  Museum  (Pl.G,  1),  in  Charlotte  St.,  near  Queen 
Square,  includes  a  picture-gallery  and  collections  of  plate,  china, 

gems,  etc.  (open  daily,  11^,  gratis). 

An  admirable  yiew  of  the  town,  tbovigh  somewhat  circumscribed  by 
foUage,  is  obtained  from  0/4  hr.)  *BeeeHen  CHff  (PL  A,  3}  890  ft.  above  the 
Aron),  on  fiie  S.  side  of  the  town.  —  Another  good  point  of  view  is  Sham 
Castle^  on  the  hill  about  iVs  X.  to  the  E.  of  the  G.  W.  R.  Station,  and  best 
reached  by  PvMmeff  Street  and  the  so-called  North  Road. 

Bath  is  surrounded  with  'Sowm',  softly  r(randed  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  afford  charming  views.  The  most  important  are  Lanadoton  (8(a)  ft., 
3  M.  to  the  N.),  ClaoorUm  and  Cfoom6e  Domn  (660  ft.;  SM  M.  to  the  8.), 
and  Hampton  Drnm  (600  ft.:  ii/s  X.  to  the  B.),  with  Sham  Oaetle  (see 
above).  LiUU  BoUbury  (ca.600ft.-,  8  M.  to  the  14. E.)  is  a  flat-topped  hiU 
with  clearly  defined  earthworks.  A  walk  or  drive  over  Lansdown  as  far 
as  the  third  milestone,  and  thence  (for  walkers  only)  across  the  racecourse 
to  (t  M.)  Protpoet  StHe,  will  afford  the  visitor  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  W.  of  England.  On  the  way  we  pass  (3  X.)  Lanttioun  Corlutery^  with 
tlie  tomb  of  Beokford  of  FonthUl  (p.  106)  and  a  tower  built  by  him,  the 
top  of  which  commands  an  extensive  view  (Bath  not  visible).  This  walk 
may  be  lengthened  by  returning  through  Iforth  Stoke  (with  an  ancient 
church),  and  thence  through  Upton  or  Bitton  to  the  railway. 

About  2  X.  to  the  8.  E.  of  Bath,  beyond  Widoombe  (with  an  old 
church  and  manor-house),  is  Prior  Park,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  but 
formerly  the  seat  of  Kalph  Allen  (d.  1764),  the  original  of  Squire  Allworthy 
in  *Tom  Jones\  Through  his  building-enterprise  and  sturdy  belief  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bath  stone,  Kr.  Allen  justly  shares  with  Beau  Kash 
and  the  architect  Wood  (p.  114)  the  credit  of  creating  modem  Bath.  Near 
Prior  Park  is  a  circular  tower  within  a  triangular  base,  erected  to  com- 
memorate Bishop  Warborton^s  publication  of  *The  Divine  Legation  of 
Hoses\  —  The  village  of  Cknerion^  in  the  charming  Warleiffh  Yah- 
ley,  3  X.  to  the  E..  is  best  reached  by  train  to  Bathampton  (p.  118)  or 
Limplep  Stoke  (p.  HI).  —  Farleigh  Castle,  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Wars,  lies  7  X.  to  the  E.  and  may  be  reached  by  train  to  Fresh- 
ford  and  thence  by  a  field- path  (2  X.).  —  The  old  manor-houses  of 
South  Wraxall  and  Chadfield  (near  Box^  p.  118),  in  the  Tudor  style,  are 
also  worth  a  visit.  —  The  church  and  manor-house  of  St.  Catherine's 
(5  K.  to  the  K.  E.,  beyond  Batheaston),  in  a  pretty  valley,  both  date 
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from  about  1600.  —  In  a  hollow  to  the  E.  of  Lansdown,  1^2  M.  ftom 
the  town,  is  Ofiarleombe,  traditionally  the  mother-church  of  Bath. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Wells  (fares  6«.,  dt.  2d.,  2*.  6d.).  The  quickest  railway 
route  from  Bath  to  Wells  is  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  vii  Ever- 
creeeh  and  OlasUmburp  (see  below;  iVr2  hrs.),  but  Wells  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  G.W.B.  vi&  Bristol  and  Yattan  (see  B.  16;  IVt^i  hrs.)  or 
vi&  Westbw-y,  Witham,  and  Shepton  Mallet  (see  p.  183;  2-3V8  hrs.).  For 
those  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  walking,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  way  of 
making  this  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  (ISVa  M.)  Masburp  (see  below 
and  walk  thence  to  (4  M.)  Wells.  —  WelU,  «ee  p.  128. 

From  Bath  to  Gloucester,  41  V.,  railway  in  l-lVshr.  (fares  7«..  4b.  6<f., 
3-t.  Qd.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Railway  Station,  and  Join  the 
main  line  from  Bristol  at  (10  M.)  MangoUMld  Junction  (p.  189). 

From  Bath  to  Templxoombb,  37  M.,  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway  in 
11/4-2  hrs.  (fares  %$,  2d.,  3«.  Id.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Station. 

—  The  first  part  of  the  route  is  very  pretty.  At  (10V>  V.)  Radttoek  (Walde- 
grave  Arms  j^Bell,  B.  8<.,  D.  8«.  6d.)  we  cross  the  O.  W.  B.  Une  from  Bristol  to 
Frome  (p.  127).  —  At  (18Vs  M.)  Meubury,  whence  a  brake  runs  in  the  after- 
noon to  Wells  (4  M. ;  pleasant  walk)^  we  cross  the  Mendip  HUlSy  on  a  ridge 
of  which  lies  Matburp  Ccutlef  a  British  or  Roman  fort  (6Vs  acres).  —  View 
to  the  right,  including  Wells  Cathedral  and  Glastonbury  Tor  (p.  182).  — 
21  Vs  M.  Shepton  MtUUt  (Hare  &  Hounds,  B.  from  2t.  6d.,  pens.  8«. ;  Oeorge), 
the  church  of  which  has  a  fine  panelled  roof,  has  another  station  on  the 
G.  W.  B.  line  from  Yatton  (p.  127)  to  Wells  and  Witham  (p.  132).  — 
281/2  M.  Everoreech  Junction  is  the  junction  for  Olastonburf  (Wellt)  and 
Mumham  (see  p.  132).    Omnibus  several  times  duly  to  CatUe  Cory  (p.  ill). 

—  29  M.  Cole  is  IV2  M.  from  Bruton  (p.  111).  —  From  (33  M.)  Winecmton 
(Greyhound ;  Bear)  excursions  may  be  made  to  (S'/s  M.)  Fsmelteood  and  the 
curious  ''Pen  Pits\  the  object  of  which  is  still  a  bone  of  antiquarian  conten- 
tion, and  to  (8Vs  V-)  Stavordale  Priory.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in 
early  historical  interest.  —  At  (37  M.)  Templecombe  (p.  105)  we  connect  with 
the  L.  &  S.  W.  line  from  London  to  Exeter  (B.  14),  though  the  Somerset 
A  Dorset  trains  run  on  to  Broadstone  and  (71Vs  Al.)  Bournemouth  (p.  96). 

From  Bath  to  Salisbury,  41  M.,  Great  Western  Railway  in  lVx-S^/«hrs. 
(fares  6«.  lOd.,  is.  4d.,  3«.  5d.).  —  From  Bath  to  (12yt  M.)  Trotobridge.,  see 
p.  111.  —  Our  line  here  turns  to  the  right  (S.).  17  M.  Wetibury  (p.  ill).  -* 
21  V«  M.  Warminster  (Bath  Arms,  R.Ss.  6d.,  pens.  9«.;  Bell)  is  the  station 
for  *Longleat  (4V3  M.  to  the  8.W.),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  considered  the  finest  Elieabethan  mansion  in  England  (shown 
on  Men.  and  Sat.  11.80-1  &  2  30-5.30;  also  on  Thurs.  before  July  Slst).  It 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits.  —  Beyond  Warminster  we 
pass  two  British  camps,  Enttlesbury  and  Beratchbury^  on  the  left,  and  reach 
(25V4  M.)  Heytesburp  (Angel),  with  Heytosbury  Park^  the  seat  of  Lord  Heytes- 
bury.  —  At  (88Vs  M.)  Wilton  we  join  the  line  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter  (see 
p.  106).  —  41  M.  Salisbury,  see  p.  101. 


OoNTiNiTATioN  OF  THB  Railwat  TO  BRISTOL.  The  flrst  st»tion 
beyond  Bath  is  (108  M.)  Twerton,  with  a  large  cloth -manufactory 
and  a  cottage  in  which  Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  *Tom  Jones'. 
The  train  now  rnns  parallel  with  the  Bath  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  Ill  M,  Salt  ford;  114  M,  Keynsham  (Wingrove).  Beyond 
Brislington,  where  a  Roman  viUa  was  disoo^ered  in  1899,  the  train 
threads  two  tnnnels  and  crosses  the  Avon4 

USVsM.  Bristol.  —  RaU  way  stations.  Temple  Meads  (P\.TLti)y  joint 
station  of  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways.  St.  FhUips  (P1.H,8), 
Midland  Railway  station  for  Bath,  Bournemouth,  etc.  HotweUs  (^l.  A,  4), 
for  Avonmouth.  —  The  suburban  stations  of  Clifton  Down  (PI.  G,  2),  EedUmd, 
Montpelier,  Staoleton  Road,  Lawrence  Billy  Bedminster  (PI.  G,  6),  and  Clifton 
Bridge  (PI.  B,  6)  are  all  connected  with  Temple  Meads  Station. 
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modem).   The  cKnrcli  is  240  ft  long,  and  117  ft.  wide  across  the 

transepts. 

Interior  (opea  to  visitors  free).  Tbe  narrowness  of  the  nave  and 
transept0  is  remarkable,  and  the  latter  have  the  rare  addition  of  side 
aisles.  The  reredos  of  Caen  stone  is  also  very  beautiful,  while  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  a  blaze  of  rich  colouring.  The  visitor  should  also 
notice  the  groined  roof  and  a  window  in  the  lower  belfry  (N.W.  corner 
of  church),  in  which  most  of  the  old  coloured  glass  has  been  collected 
and  arranged.  In  this  belfry  we  are  shown  a  rib  of  the  famous  Dun 
Cow  slain  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (comp.  p.  266*,  really  a  bone  of  a 
whale,  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  Cabots).  There  is  an 
effigy  of  William  Canynge*  the  Elder  (d.  1896)  in  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave, 
and  one  of  the  Younger  (d.  after  1467)  in  the  S.  transept.  On  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  tower,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  hangs  the  armour  of 
Sir  William  Penn  (d.  1670),  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  — 
Above  the  K.  porch  is  the  muniment  room  in  which  Thomat  CJuftterion 
(1792-70),  *the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pTide%  professed  to  have  discovered  the  Rowley  MSS.  (shown  by  the  verger 
on  application).  His  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church.  Within  the  enclosure 
to  the  N.£.  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  of  Chatterton,  who  was  bom  in 
an  ac^oining  street.  —  A  long-established  annual  event  at  this  church  is 
the  Bush-Bearing,  which  takes  place  on  Whitsunday,  when  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  attend  in  state  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  rushes. 

"We  now  follow  Redcliffe  Street,  which  leads  northwards  to 
(7  min.)  Bristol  Bridge  (PI.  G,  4;  1768),  crossing  the  'Floating 
Harbour'  formed  by  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Avon.  A  statne 
of  Samuel  Morley,  M,  P.  (d.  1886),  adjoins  the  bridge.  At  No.  97 
Redcliffe  St.,  at  the  comer  of  Ferry  Lane,  is  Canynges^  House  (see 
p.  120).  Beyond  Bristol  Bridge,  High  Street  leads  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  reaching  at  the  end  of  Corn  St  the  long  line  of  streets 
running  N.E.  from  the  Tramways'  Centre  (p.  122),  which  form  per- 
haps the  chief  artery  of  traffic  and  contain  the  handsomest  shops  and 
pnblic  buildings.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  leave  High  St.  to 
the  right  by  Mary-le-Port  Street  (PI.  F,  3),  still  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  quaint  houses  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  and  enter  Peter  Street. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  is  *8t.  Peter's  Hospital  (PI.  G,  3), 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  Its 
kind  in  the  W.  of  England,  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent, 
and  partly  rebuilt  in  1608.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  handsome 
panelled  old  board -room.  The  building  was  used  as  a  mint  in 
1695-97,  afterwards  as  a  hospital,  and  is  now  the  Office  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Close  by  is  St,  Peter's  Churchy  the  mother- 
church  of  Bristol,  the  tower  of  which  (except  the  upper  story)  is 
early-Normsn.  The  poet  Savage  (1698-1743)  is  burled  at  the  back 
of  St.  Peter's  Church.  Beyond  Peter  Street  are  Cattle  Street  and 
Castle  Qreen  (PI.  G,  3),  taking  name  from  the  extenslye  feudal 
fortress,  founded  probably  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent.,  which 
fonnerly  stood  on  this  site. 

We  may  now  retnm  through  Dolphin  St.  into  Wine  Street  (PL 
F,  3),  at  No.  9  In  which  (right)  BoheHSouthey  (1774-1843)  was  born. 

In  Union  Street,  to  the  K.  of  Dolphin  St.,  is  St.  Jame$^»  Church 
(PI.  G,  3),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bristol,  still  retaining  much  of  the  ancient 
Horman  work.   The  small  circular  window  is  a  good  example  of  a  feature 
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more  common  in  foreign  than  in  Engliih  Romanesque  chnrehea  of  the 
same  period. 

Wine  St.  ends  at  the  Janction  with  High  St.  (p.  121),  oppo- 
site which  Broad  Street  diverges  to  the  W.,  containing)  to  the  left, 
the  Ouildhall  (PI.  F,  3),  a  bnilding  in  the  Elizabethan  style  (1843). 
At  the  end  is  a  gateway  arch  of  the  old  City  WaUy  strangely  sur- 
mounted by  the  spire  of  8t.  John^t  Church  (PI.  F,  3 ;  16th  cent), 
the  body  of  which  is  itself  part  of  the  wall.  Beyond  the  archway 
is  Christmas  Street,  leading  to  Christmas  Steps,  a  quaint  and  steep 
lane  at  the  top  of  which  are  some  curious  stone  seats  and  a  picturesque 
alms-house,  with  a  chapel  (^1504)  dedicated  to  the  Magi. 

Beturning  to  Wine  St  we  next  enter  Corn  Strbbt  (PI.  F,  4), 
in  which  is  the  Council  House,  containing  valuable  old  plate  and  a 
fine  portrait  by  Van  Dyck.  In  All  Sain*^  Church,  opposite,  is  the 
tomb  of  Edward  Colston  (see  below).  On  the  same  side  (left)  is  the 
Exchange  (PI.  F,  4 ;  1740),  in  front  of  which  are  four  singular  metal 
tables,  known  as  the  ^NaiW.  These  belonged  to  the  Tolsey  (men- 
tioned in  Scott's  Tirate'),  the  forerunner  of  the  Exchange,  and  were 
used  by  the  merchants  for  making  payments  (hence,  it  Is  said,  the 
phrase  ^pay  on  the  nail').  Three  of  them  bear  dates  (1594,  1625, 
1631). 

Nearly  opposite  the  Exchange  diverges  Small  Street  (PI.  F,  3), 
containing  the  Post  Office  and  the  Assize  Courts,  The  latter,  forming 
the  back  of  the  Guildhall  (see  above),  incorporate  Colston's  House 
(see  below),  of  which  some  interesting  remains  are  pointed  out  to 
visitors.  —  In  Nicholas  Street,  to  the  left,  is  the  handsome  new 
Stock  Exchange  (1903). 

Corn  St  is  prolonged  by  Clare  Street^  from  which  a  short  street 
on  the  right  leads  to  St.  SUphen's  Church  (PI.  F,  4),  a  late-Gothic 
building  of  1470,  with  a  fine  restored  tower,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman 
notes  that  it  'is  remarkable  for  having  sasthetically  dispensed  with 
buttresses'.    Tradition  says  St.  Augustine  preached  here. 

Harsh  Street,  to  the  left  (8 ).  leads  to  King  St.,  in  which  are  a  pic- 
taresque  Sailori'  Ainu  Bouse  (1696),  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  the  City  Free 
Library  (PI.  P,  4),  the  earliest  Protestant  free  library  in  England  (1618), 
containing  a  fine  scalptored  mantelpiece  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  very 
interesting  MSS.  and  early  printed  works.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  Custom 
House,  is  Queen^s  Square  (PI.  F,  4,  5),  the  principal  scene  of  the  riots  of 
1831,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  by  Bysbrach.  David  Hume 
was  a  olerk  at  No.  16  (Queen's  Sq.  (6.  aide)  in  1734. 

Clare  Street  ends  at  the  handsome  St,  AugwHn/s  Bridge  (PL  F,  4), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Drawbridge,  now  the  Tramwayi 
Centre  (p.  119).  The  part  of  the  Floating  Harbour  to  the  right  (N.) 
has  been  filled  up,  and  the  open  space  thus  formed,  called  Colston 
Avenue,  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Edmund  Burke  (M.  P.  for 
Bristol,  1774-80)  and  Eduoard  CoUUm,  Colston  HaU,  to  the  N.,  re- 
built in  1900,  can  accommodate  4000  people. 

Bristol  ocenpiAs  a  leading  position  among  BngUsh  eitlei  for  the  extent 
and  nnmfoer  of  its  oharitable  institutions)  and  the  first  plaee  among  Its 
philanthropists  is  unanlmoufly  accorded  to  Bdward  Colston  (1638-1T)1)» 
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whose  memory  U  kept  gfeea  by  the  uiDual  *CoIiton  B^uiqueta'  on  Not.  13th, 
now  ntiltoed  for  a  display  of  political  oratory.  —  MUtUr  Orphanofftt  (eab 
2c.  6d.)y  see  p.  136.  . 

Following  St.  Augufi  tine's  Parade  to  the  S,  we  soon  reacb  the 
pretty,  open  space  named  Collsoe  Grbbn  (PI.  E,  4),  originally  the 
burial-ground  of  the  abbey  (see  below) ;  among  the  bnlldings  round 
it  are  the  Cathedral,  St.  Augtiitine's  Churchy  the  Mayor's  Chapel, 
and  the  Boydl  Hotel,  Immediately  in  front  is  a  Statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  by  Boehm  (1888)  and  farther  back  is  a  replica  (1351)  of 
the  old  Bristol  Crots  (comp.  p.  111). 

The  *CatlLedral(Pl.E,4)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent, 
(begiui  in  1142),  as  the  church  of  an  Augustine  abbey,  by  Robert 
Fltzhardlnge,  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  progenitor  of  the  Berkeley 
family.  It  was,  howeyer,  rebuilt  two  centuries  later,  while  the  nave, 
destroyed  in  the  16th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  by  Street  in  harmony  with 
the  choir  and  transept  in  1868-88.  The  main  body  of  the  structure 
is  of  the  Bee.  order,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  period  (13-14th  cent),  but  the  Chapter  House  (1165-1170), 
a  remnant  of  the  original  church,  is  a  line  example  of  late-Norman. 
The  Elder  Lady  Chapel  (c.  1210;  restored  in  1894)  is  good  E.E., 
and  the  Cloisters  (incomplete)  are  Perpendicular.  The  W.  front  has 
a  deeply  recessed  doorway  and  two  towers  (1888).  The  Tower, 
127  ft.  high,  is  a  Perp.  addition  of  the  15th  cent,  (rebuilt  in  1893), 
The  Cathedral  is  800  ft.  long,  68  ft.  wide,  and  56  ft  high.  —  The 
bishopric  of  Bristol  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542,  and  re- 
founded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1657.  From  1836  till  1897  it  was  link- 
ed with  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Daily  choral  serrices  at  10  and  4. 

iBterior.  The  absenee  of  elerestory  and  triforium  makes  ibis  church 
unique  among  English  cathedrals,  the  aisles  being  of  the  same  height  as 
the  nave,  and  the  arches  rising  clear  up  to  the  spring  of  the  vaulting. 
The  singular  flying  arches  across  the  aisles,  resembling  timber-work,  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  flying  buttresses.  The  arches  in  the  aisles  of  the 
Navb  are  a  clever  imitation  (by  Street)  of  those  in  the  choir,  with  a  few 
slight  modifications,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  improvements. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave  are  an  effigy  of  Dean  Elliott 
(d.  1891)  and  two  modem  brass  tablets  of  good  design.  The  Kobth  Tbansspt 
contains  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Fred.  J.  Fargm  {''ffuffh  Conway";  1847-85), 
and  Mary  Canenter  (d.  1877),  both  natives  of  Bristol,  and  of  Emma  Jfarthall 
(1S80-99).  —  On  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  *Elder  Ladt  Chapel,  a  pure 
E.E.  structure  (ca.  1210),  containing  some  grotesque  carvings. 

The  Choib  has  a  fine  modern  marble  floor  and  a  reredos  erected  in 
1899.  In  the  K.  choir-aisle  are  a  bust,  of  Bouthey  (p.  121),  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Mrs.  Hiddleton,  both  by  Bailey.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  figure  of 
Resignation,  by  Chantry.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Last  Chapel 
is  the  fine  Dec.  Eatt  Window  (a  so-called  Jesse  window),  most  of  the 
stained  glass  in  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.;  the 
arrangement  of  its  tracery  symbolises  the  Trinity.  This  chapel  aiso  con' 
tains  some  interesting  monuments  of  the  old  abbots.  Several  of  these 
occupy  the  singular  recesses  in  the  walls,  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
cathedral.  A  tablet  beside  Abbot  Vewland's  tomb,  on  the  S.  wall,  points 
out  the  grave  of  Bishop  Butler  (see  below).  Some  of  the  old  miserere  carv- 
ings deserve  attention.  —  At  the  £.  end  of  the  8.  choir-aisle  is  the  Bebkb- 
LIT  Chapel,  added  about  1840;  it  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  containing 
some  unique  work  of  this  period  (Dec).  —  The  South  Tbavsbpt  eontains 
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a  monament  to  Josmh  Butler  (1093-1TO3),  author  of  the  ^Analogy",  who  wai 
Bishop  of  Bristol  from  1738  to  1760.  From  this  transept  we  enter  the 
Gloistess,  from  the  E.  side  of  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gem  of 
the  cathedral,  the  ^Ghafteb  House,  perhaps  the  most  beautifal  Inorman 
chamber  in  the  kingdom.  Its  rich  mouldings  and  interlaced  arcade  are  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Like  other  early  ehapter-honses  in  Eng- 
land it  is  rectangular  in  shape.  The  adjoining  Canons'  Vestry  contains  a 
curious  old  carv^ing  in  stone  (the  ^Harrowing  of  HelF),  somewhat  similar 
to  the  sculptures  at  Chichester  Cathedral  (p.  56)  and  believed  by  some  to 
be  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  open  free  to  visitors,  but  the  sub-sacrisi 
(fee  6d.)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Chapter  House,  Elder  Lady  Chapel,  and 
Berkeley  Chapel. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  Ig  a  fragment  of  the  old  Bishop's 
PaJLaet ,  bnrned  by  the  rioters  in  1831 ,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
saved  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  a  Nonconformist  lawyer.  — 
To  the  W.  of  the  Cathedral  is  *  College  Oate,  an  admirably  preserved 
Norman  archway,  with  a  smaller  one  by  its  side,  belonging  to  the 
old  abbey-bnildings.  The  mouldings  are  very  elaborate  The  super- 
structure, with  restored  oriel  windows,  is  Perpendicular.  —  Ad- 
jacent is  the  new  Central  Library  (1906).  On  the  other  (N.)  side  of 
College  Green,  nearly  opposite  the  Cathedral,  is  the  *  Church  of  St. 
Mark  (PI.  E,  4),  known  as  the  ^Mayors  Chapel\  a  little  gem  of 
Gothic  (E.E.  to  Perp.)  architecture  (recently  restored)  containing 
some  curious  old  monuments  and  some  old  stained  glass.  It  is  open 
to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  11-3.  In  Unity  St  is  the  large 
Technical  CoUege  (P1*E,4)  of  the  ancient  and  still  existing  company 
of  the  Merchant  VerUurerSy  incorporated  in  1561. 

From  a  visitor's  point  of  view.  Fry''*  Chocolate  and  Coeoa  Work*  (ilCX) 
hands),  in  Union  St.  (PI-  F,  3),  and  W.  D.  &  H.  0.  WilU^e  Tobacco  Factory 
in  East  Street,  Bedminster  (PI.  O,  6),  are'among  the  most  intereeting  manu- 
factories of  Bristol.  —  The  charming  little  *Amo^i  Vale  Cemk«ry^  at  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  town,  contains  the  grave  of  Robert  Sail  (d.  1831). 

The  pleasantest  approach  to  the  high-lying  suburb  of  Clifton 

rhotels,  see  p.  119)  is  from  College  Green,  either  through  Park  Street 

(PI.  E,  4)  or  over  Brandon  Hill  (PI.  D,  4 ;  260  ft.).    Or  we  may  take 

the  tramway  (p.  119)  to  the  HotwelU  below  the  Suspension  Bridge 

(PI,  A,  4),  and  ascdnd  by  the  Clifton  Rocks  Railway  (2d.). 

Brandon  Hill  is  crowned. by  the  (kd>ot  Memorial  Tower  (opened  in  1898), 
designed  by  W.  V.  Gough ,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
June  24th,  1897,  the  4(X)th  anniversary  of  John  Cabot's  first  sight  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  tower  (adm.  daily,  9  till  dusk;  2d,)  is 
105  ft.  high  (169  steps)  and  commands  an  admirable  *View  of  Bristol.  — 
On  the  N.W,  side  of  the  hill  is  Qfteen  Elizabeth's  CoUege,  where  160  boys 
receive  free  education  and  board. 

Park  Street  ascends  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Green.  No.  45 
is  the  house  in  which  Hannah  More  and  her  sistere  kept  a  school. 
To  the  left  diverges  Great  George  Street.  Farther  up,  in  Queen's 
Road,  to  the  right,  stands  the  handsome  Blind  Asylum  (PI.  E,3 ;  open 
to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-12  &  2-4.  Adjacent  is  the 
imposing  now  Art  Gallery  (1905),  containing  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties and  industrial  products  on  the  groundfloor  and  a  picture-gallery 
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(examples  of  Turner,  Morland,  MuUer,  etc.)  on  the  first  floor.   The 

bnilding  is  open  free  on  Wed.  &  Sat.  10-9,  other  week-days  10-6 ; 

the  picture-gallery  also  2*5  on  the  Ist  and  3rd  Sun.  in  each  month. 

Next  door  is  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Reference  Library  (Pi.  D,  3; 

open  free,  10-9 ;  closed  on  Sun.  &  Frid.),  with  collections  of  natural 

history  and  geology,  and  a  library  (50,000  toIs.)  including  a  good 

copy  of  an  original  portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot  (destroyed  by  fire). 

Behind  the  Muaeum,  in  Tyndall^s  Park,  Is  Bristol  TJniTeriity  College 
(PI.  D,  8),  opened  in  1876,  and  attended  by  students  of  both  sexes.  To 
the  H.  of  the  College  is  Briitol  Orammar  School^  founded  in  1631,  and  re- 
moved hither  in  1879.  Opposite  is  the  new  building  of  Bristol  Baptist  ColUffe, 
one  of  the  oldest  l^onconiormist  training-collies  in  England,  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  is  the  Western  CongreiftilMnai  OoUege^  recently  transferred 
from.  Plymouth. 

Farther  on  in  Queen*8  Road  are  the  Victoria  Booms  (PI.  D,  3), 
in  a  Grecian  style,  with  Egyptian  details,  in  ftont  of  which  is  a 
South  African  War  Memorial  (1905).  Opposite  it  (to  the  right)  is 
the  Fine  Arts  Aeademy  (PL  D,  3),  containing  modem  paintings  and 
a  series  of  portraits  in  pastel  (Geo.  Washington,  Maddlson,  etc.) 
drawn  during  a  residence  in  America  by  Mr.  Sharpies  (adm,  free). 
An  annual  Exhibition  is  held  here  in  spring  (adm.  Is.;  Qd,  on 
holidays). 

From  this  point  White  Ladies  Road,  to  the  right,  leads  straight 
to  Durd^m  Down  (nearly  1  M.),  passing  near  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PL  O,  2).  The  shortest  way  to  (V2  M.)  Clifton  Down  and  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  is  to  the  left,  through  Queen's  Road  (PL  0,  3), 
and  then,  at  Victoria  Square  (PL  C,  4),  to  the  right.  The  lofty 
spire  of  Christ  Church  (PL  B,  i),  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Clifton 
Down,  now  serves  as  our  land-mark. 

*Clifton  Down  (PL  A,  1-4 ;  235  ft)  is  an  elevated  grass-grown 
plateau  of  limestone  formation,  dotted  with  line  trees  aud  fringed 
with  the  villas  of  well-to-do  Bristolians.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Avon,  here  flowing  through  a  deep  and  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  the  rocky  wall  of  which  is  named  *8t,  Vincents  Boeks,  In 
the  face  of  the  rocks  is  the  Oiant^s  Cave  (view),  formerly  used  as 
an  oratory,  now  approached  from  the  so-called  Observatory,  con- 
taining a  camera  obscura,  on  the  height  adjoining  the  bridge  (tunnel 
6d.,  observatory  6d.).  The  gorge'  is  crossed  by  a  noble  ^Suspension 
Bridge  (PL  A,  4;  toll  Id),  with  a  single  span  of  700  ft  and  250  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  originally  spanned  the  Thames 
at  Hungerford  near  Charing  Cross,  but  was  re-erected  in  its  present 
position  in  1864.  On  the  W.  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge,  a 
deep  wooded  hollow  known  as  *Nightin^ale  VaUey  descends  to  the 
river-gorge,  and  both  here  and  on  the  Observatory  hill  are  extensive 
traces  of  British  earthworks,  with  later  Roman  modifications.  A 
zigzag  path  descends  to  the  Hotwells,  which  have  been  known  for 
400  years  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  days  of  'Humphrey 
Clinker  and  Miss  Burney's  'Evelina*.    The  spring  was  afterwards 
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lost  in  the  Avon,  but  has  now  been  recovered  and  sapplies  an 
attractive  and  commodions  Spa  and  JPump  Room^  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cliff-railway  (p.  124). 

Those  whose  time  is  limited  may  return  to  Bristol  from  the  Hotwells 
by  tramway;  but  even  the  most  hurried  visitor  should  at  least  go  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  ex^oy  the  view  up  and  down 
stream.  [The  Avon  is  a  tidal  river,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  visit  the 
bridge  at  high  water,  when  its  ugly,  muddy  bed  is  covered.]  Those  who 
have  time  should  either  cross  the  bridge  to  the  beautiful  Leigh  Woods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  or  follow  the  route  described  below. 

To  the  N.  Clifton  Down  is  continued  by  ^Durdhatn  Down 
(310  ft.),  which  has  been  seemed  for  public  use.  fiy  crossing  Durd- 
ham  Down  on  the  river  side -we  reach  the  (^/^i/LJ)  Sea  Walls,  which 
command  a  fine  view.  A  little  farther  on  is  a  picturesque  tower, 
known  as  Cook's  Folly,  now  forming  part  of  a  yilla.  On  the  land- 
ward side  of  Durdham  Down  are  the  ^Zoological  Gardens  (PI.  B,  2; 
adm.  6(2.).  Close  by  is  Clifton  ColUge  (PI.  B,  2),  founded  in  1862, 
now  attended  by  700  pupils,  and  ranking  among  the  chief  public 
schools  of  England.  Its  close  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cricket-gioundB 
in  the  country.  Near  the  College  stands  AU  Saints  (PI.  C,  2),  a 
modern  church  by  Street,  noticeable  for  the  unusual  design  of  Its 
nave  and  aisles.  —  We  may  return  to  Bristol  by  the  tramway  travers- 
ing White  Ladies  Road ,  or  by  train  from  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PI.  0,  2). 

Ezeursions.  About  Si/aM.  to  the  N.W.  of  Clifton  liesiSo^'s  WesCon,  a 
country-house  on  the  Avon,  with  a  beautiful  park.  Adjacent,  to  the  £., 
is  King''*  Weston  Doten,  with  a  well-defined  British  camp,  and  to  the  W., 
Penpole  Point,  commanding  a  charming  view.  At  the  S.W.  base  of  the  latter, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  is  the  village  of  JShirehampton  (see  below). 
About  IVs  V.  to  the  K.  of  King's  Weston,  in  a  pleasant  dale,  is  Blaize 
(kutle,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  grounds  (visitors 
admitted  on  Wed.  &  Sat.,  2-6.  after  previous  application  to  Mm.  Harford) 
command  excellent  views  of  tne  Bristol  Channel  and  the  coast  of  S.  Wales. 
On  Blaise  Hill  is  another  of  the  numerous  ancient  entrenchments  round 
Bristol.  —  Dundry  Church  (adm.  3d.)  with  its  fine  tower  (1483),  i  M.  to 
the  S.E.,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  down  (790  ft.),  is  a  fine  point  of  view  and 
itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  from  Clifton  Down  (p.  126).  — 
Among  the  more  distant  points  of  interest  within  the  limits  of  a  day'^s 
excursion  from  Bristol  are  Chepstow  (p.  185)  and  Tintem  Abbey  (p.  184), 
Wells  (p.  138).  Glastonbury  (p.  131),  the  Cheddar  Clifs  (p.  128),  Bath  (p.  113), 
Weston  (p.  132),  and  Clevedon  (p.  127). 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  Pobtishead,  11  Vs  M.,  railway  in  Vz-^Ahr.  (2s.,  ls.3<f., 
W/td.),  skirting  the  8.  bank  of  the  Avon.  —  Portishead  (Gomo;  Boyal 
Hotel)  is  a  small  watering-place  and  residential  suburb  on  the  Severn 
estuary,  with  docks  belonging  to  Bristol.. 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  Avonmodth,  S^i  H.,  railway  in  Vs  l^'*  (fsres  Is.  6<l., 
1«.,  ^d.).  —  This  line  passes  several  suburban  stations  and  beyond  & 
tunnel,  1  M.  long,  emerges  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Avon.  6V4  M.  Ben  Mills ; 
1*/^  M.  Shirehampton  (see  above).  —  9*/4  M.  Avotmouth  (hotel)  has  a  pier 
and  very  extensive  docks  belondng  to  the  city  of  Bristol. 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  Sbvkbh  Tunnel  Junction  (for  8.  Wales),  17  M., 
G.  W.  Railway  in  86  min.  (fares  4s.,  2s.  6(1.,  2s.).  —  The  first  sUttoas 
are  (1  M.)  Latorenee  Bill  and  (IV*  M.)  Btapieton  Road^  the  birthplace  of 
Uaunah  More  (d.  1833).  Near  (2V8  M.)  Ashley  Hill  are  the  well-known 
KUller  Orphanages,  estabUshed  by  George  JiiUler  (d.  1898)  in  1836,  and 
now  containing  upwards  of  2000  children).    The  Orphanages  are  sUU  eon- 
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dueled  on  the  principle  of  trnating  to  the  voluntary  and  unflolicited  con- 
tribntions  of  the  charitable,  and  posaess  no  endowmenta  or  regular  income 
of  any  kind.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  different  houses  on  week-days 
(Hon.  excepted)  hi  2.90  and  8  p.m.  (also  3.90  p.m.  in  summer).  —  Between 
(4>/«  M.)  Fiitop.tknd  (6Vt  K.)  Piatchwaif  we  join  the  main  line  from  London 
to  8.  Wales  {JBL.  26),  soon  afterwards  passing  through  the  3w€m  Tunnel ; 
see  p.  2C2. 

Fbom  Bhistol  to  Fbomx,  241/4  M.,  O.  W.  Bailway  in  1  •  li/«  hr.  (fares 
is. ,  2i.  Bd, ,  2«.).  —  Near  (7  M.)  Fen*/ord  are  the  great  stone  circles 
otBtonton  Drew  (1  M.  to  the  W.).  From  (10  M.)  BallaWotc  a  short  branch 
runs  to  Camerton.  — 16  M.  Raditock  (p.  118).  —  2Vjt  M.  Frome  (Orowt;  Qeorge^ 
B.  3«.  6<i.,  D.  ds.  6(1.),  a  thriving  agricultural  and  wooUen-manufacturing 
towo,  possesses  a  noble  Dec.  church  (fee  6d.)  splendidly  restored  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett  (d.  1886),  who  also  erected  the  'Stations  of  the 
Cross^  in  the  niches  of  the  wall  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the  K.  portal. 
Bishop  Ken  (d.  1711)  is  buried  in  the  graveyard,  under  the  chancel- 
window.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  outside,  is  the  Bennett  Kemorial 
Cress.  We  here  join  the  line  from  Chippenham  and  Westbury  to  Teovil 
(eomp.  pp.  lis,  106).    LongUai  (p.  118)  lies  3  H.  to  the  8.E. 

From  Bristol  to  Taunion  and  Exeter^  see  B.  16*,  to  GlouctUery  CheUen- 
htan^  WorcetteTf  Birmingham^  Derby ^  and  the  Iforthy  see  R.  24. 


16.   From  Bristol  to  Exeter. 

Wells. 

751/s  H.  GsKAT  W£STSBN  Bailwat  iu  li/a-4  hrs.  (12«.  6(1.,  8<.,  6«. 
S'/xcf.).  —  The  train  passes  through  a  flat  country,  with  few  views  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  sabaiban  station  of  (1  M.)  Bedminster  the  train 
affords  a  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  (p.  125)  to  the  right  and 
passes  between  JDundry  hill  (790  ft. ;  p.  126)  on  the  left  and  Leigh 
Down  on  the  right.  6^/4  M.  Fkix-Bourton ;  o  M.  Nailsea.  —  12  M. 
Yattonf  the  junction  for  Clevedon  (15^2  ^0  ^Q^  ^o^  Wells,  with 
an  interesting  church,  visible  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

Olevedon  {•  Wo  Hon  Port  ^  IViM.from  the  slaiion,  B.4s.6<l.,  D.6s.  \  Royal 
tier;  Hydropathic,  from  7«.  6<l.  per  day),  a  small  watering-place  4  M.  to  the 
N.W.,  has  a  pier  and  a  good  beach.  Henry  Hallam  (d.  1859),  the  historian, 
aad  his  son  Arthur  (d.  1833),  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  *In  iCemoriam*,  are 
buried  in  Clevedon  parish-church  (St.  Andrew's).  Coleridge  lived  at  Myrtle 
Cottage  here  for  some  time  after  his  marriage  and  the  abandonment  of  his 
Susquehanna  scheme  (1795).  *  Clevedon  Court,  the  ^Castlewood'  of  *Esmond\ 
a  fine  old  baronial  mansion,  ha«  a  facade  of  the  14(h  cent.  (  the  grounds 
are  open  to  pedestrians  on  Thurs.,  2-5.  Above  Clevedon  rises  Dial  Hilly  an 
excellent  point  of  view,  about  1  M.  from  which  are  the  ruins  of  Walton 
Cattle.  About  4  V.  to  the  V.W.  is  a  British  entrenchment  named  Oadbury 
Camp  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Cadbury  Castle,  p.  Ill) j  at  its  base  is 
the  ancient  parish-church  of  Tiekenftam^  dedicated  to  88.  Quiricus  and 
Juliette.  —  A  steam-tramway  plies  hourly  from  Clevedon  to  Weeton-euper- 
Mare  (Vs  hr.;  fare  8d.);  an  omnibus  runs  to  Portithead  (p.  126). 

-  -  11' 

From  Yatton  to  Wblls,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  3«.,  is, 
lOd.,  is.  572^0'  The  first  station  is  (IV2  M.)  Congresbury  (Ship 
&  Castle),  with  a  yicarageof  the  15th  cent,  and  a  large  village- cross. 

BsAirCH- RAILWAY  to  (^/s  M.)  Bktgdon  (Seymour  Arms;  George),  en  the 
A.  slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  via  (3  M.)  Wringtonj  (41/4  M.)  Langford^  and 
(OM.)  BurringUm,  John  Locke  (1682-1704)  was  born  (house  pulled  down)  at 
Wrington,  the  Perp.  church  of  which  has  a  fine  square  W.  tuwer.  Hannah 
More  (1748-1638)  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
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8  M.  Axhridge  (Lamt>),  a  small  and  ancient  town,  with  inter- 
esting brasses  in  its  church.  —  Near  (9^2  M.)  Cheddar  (Cheddar 
Cliffs  Hotel,  1 M.  from  the  station ;  Bath  Arms)  are  *  Cheddar  Cliffs 
(360  ft.),  the  highest  limestone  cliffs  in  the  country,  and  the 
*  Cheddar  Caverns j  containing  very  fine  stalagmites  and  stalactites 
(adm.  to  each  of  the  two  principal  caves  Is. ;  Qough's  the  larger  and 
grander,  Cox's  the  more  graceful). 

The  environs  of  Cheddar  comprise  many  other  charmingpointa  for 
excursions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Black  Down  (10d5  ft.),  the 
highest  of  the  Mendip  HilU^  8  M.  to  the  K.,  with  a  small  Roman  amphi* 
theatre.  The  pastures  of  the  lower  lands  are  very  rich,  and  *Cheddar 
Cheese"  has  long  been  famous.  —  About  SVs  H.  to  the  S.  of  Cheddar  station 
is  Wtdmore^  where  King  Alfred  made  peace  with  the  Danes  in  878.  The 
interesting  church  dates  from  the  13-16th  centuries. 

16^2  M.  Wookey  is  the  station  for  the  WookeyHole  Cavern  (adm. 
Is.  Qd,\  a  party  is.  each),  from  which  the  river  Axe  issues.  Near  it, 
in  a  cave  above  the  stream,  bones  of  elephants,  hyaenas,  etc.,  have 
been  found,  mixed  with  human  remains  and  wrought  implements. 

18  M.  Wells.  —  Hotels.  Swan,  Sadler  St.,  near  the  cathedral,  B.  4«., 
D.  4«.  6i.,  variously  judged;  Sxab,  High  St.,  R.  3s.  8i.,  D.  dt.'y  Mitae, 
Sadler  St.,  R.  from  2^.  6d.,  D.  2«.  Qd,  —  Railway  Stations.  The  Great 
Western  Station  and  that  of  the  Somerset  d:  Dorset  Line  (eomp.  p.  118)  are 
1/4  H.  apart. 

yfells^  a  small  and  ancient  city  with  4849  inhab.,  is  prettily 

situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills.    It  has  been  the  see  of  a 

bishop  since  the  10th  cent,  (see  below)  and  is  perhaps  the  most 

characteristic  cathedral-city  in  England. 

In  Wells  the  interest  of  *the  cathedral  church  and  its  appurtenances 
is  not  only  primary  but  absorbing.  They  are  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place ;  they  are  the  place  itself.  The  whole  history  of  Wells 
is  the  history  of  the  bishoprick  and  of  its  church.  It  was  never  a  royal 
dwelling-place  J  it  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance;  it  was 
never  a  place  of  military  strength.  The  whole  interest  of  the  city  is 
ecclesiasticar  (Freeman's  ^History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells*). 

The  *Catliedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is,  in  its  present 
condition,  predominantly  an  E.E.  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  Bishop  Joceline  (1206-42)  is  commonly  called  the 
^Fundator  Alter',  though  recent  researches  assign  the  chief  share 
In  the  work  to  Bishop  Beginald  (1174-91),  afterwards  translated  to 
Canterbury  (comp.  p.  xMi).  It  is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site. 
The  first  (perhaps  of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  8th  cent  by  the 
Saxon  king  Ina,  as  a  collegiate  church  for  a  body  of  secular  clergy. 
This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  Norman  cathedral  (1186-66),  some 
fragments  of  the  masonry  of  which  still  remain.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  909  by  Edward  the  Elder,  as  the  bishopric  of  Somerset, 
and  for  a  time  the  see  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bath  (comp. 
p.  116).  The  church  as  designed  by  Bishop  Joceline  was  finished  by 
the  erection  of  the  Chapter  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Thereafter  a  complete  transformation  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  hand,  beginning  with  the  Lady 
Chapel  (ca.  1320),  while  the  Presbytery,  as  it  now  stands,  dates  from 
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al>ont  1360.  The  npper  part  of  the  Central  Tower,  165  ft.  high,  also 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the.  14th  centary.  The  Vicars'  Close  was 
added  in  the  14th  cent  and  partly  altered  in  the  16th.  The  npper 
part  of  the  W.  Towers  and  Cloisters  are  Perpendicnlar.  —  Though 
comparatirely  small  in  size  (383  ft.  long;  82ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles;  67-73 ft.  high),  Wells  Cathedral  takes  rank  among 
the  finest  chnrches  in  England,  and  some  anthorities  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  the  first  place  of  all.  The  hest  general  *Yie  w  of  it  is 
ohtained  from  the  Shepton  Mallet  road,  abont  1/4  M.  from  the  city. 
Ht.  Freeman  asserts  that  the  group  of  eeeleslastical  buildings  at  Wells 
bas  no  riyal  either  in  its  own  island  or  beyond  the  sea.  'To  most  of 
tliese  objeets,  taken  singly,  It  would  be  easy  to  find  rivals  which  would 
equal  or  surpass  them.  The  ehureh  itself  cannot  from  mere  lack  of  bulk 
liold  its  ground  against  the  soaring  apse  of  Amiens,  or  against  the  windows 
ranging,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  mighty  eastern  gable  of  Ely.  The  cloister 
cannot  measure  itself  with  Oloucester  or  Salisbury ;  the  chapter-house 
lacks  the  soaring  roofs  of  York  and  Lincoln  $  the  palace  itself  finds  its 
rival  in  the  ruined  pile  of  St.  David's.  The  peculiar  charm  and  glory 
of  Wells  lies  in  the  union  and  harmonious  grouping  of  air.  It  has  pre- 
served its  ancient  buildings  and  arrangements  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  English  cathedral;  audit  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession 
of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.    Gomp.  the  Introduction,  p.  xlv. 

We  enter  the  Gathbo&al  Glosb  by  Browne's  Oate  (the  ^Dean's 
Eye'),  in  Sadler  St,  or  by  the  Penniless  Porch  (*Palace  Eye'),  in 
the  market-place,  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  (1443-64).  The 
chief  exterior  glory  of  the  cathedral  is  the  beautiful  West  FoQade, 
147  ft.  wide,  and  most  elaborately  adorned  with  arcading  and  sculp- 
tures (600  figures  in  all).  It  has  lately  been  restored  with  great 
care  and  tact.  The  sculptures,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  native  artists,  were  added  about  1280,  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Niccold  Pisano  was  reviving  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Italy. 
Beautiful  as  this  facade  is,  it  shares  with  the  W.  fronts  of  Lincoln 
and  Rouen  the  reproach  of  being  architecturally  a  mere  mask,  since 
the  towers  are  really  placed  outside  of  the  aisles  of  which  they 
affect  to  form  the  ends.  The  charming  *North  Porch,  completed 
before  1189,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  church ;  it  is  in  the 
E.E.  style ,  though  retaining  traces  of  Norman  Influence.  Before 
entering  the  cathedral  we  should  also  notice  the  exterior  of  the  * 
Chapter  House  and  the  curious  gallery  running  along  the  Chain 

Gate  and  connecting  the  church  with  the  Yicars*  Close. 

Interior  (services  at  10  a.m.  and  8.90  p.m. ;  adm.  to  chDir  6d.).  A  good 
view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  firom  the  W.  end,  and  the  general  effect 
is  noble  and  imposing.  The  Xavb,  which  is  192  ft.  long,  is  somewhat 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  it  has  the  distinct  character 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  of  having  its  main  lines  horizontal  rather 
than  vertical.  Among  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye  are  the  curious 
inverted  arches  inserted  in  1838  to  prop  up  the  central  tower,  and  forming 
tbe  general  outline  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Gross.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals 
is  very  elaborate,  and  is  interspersed  with  birds  and  animals.  The  tri- 
forium  is  carried  backwards  over  the  aisles.  At  the  £.  end  of  the  nave 
are  two  interesting  Chantries  of  the  16th  cent.  (Bishop  Bubwith,  d.  1424 1 
Hugh  Sugar,  d.  1489),  and  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  centre,  is  a  Muutrels 
QaUerpjt  also  of  the  Perp.  period.     The  stained  glass  in  the  W.  window 
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dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  IBtli  cent.,  and  was  mainly  brought  from 
abroad.  The  colouring  on  the  vault  is  a  modem  reproduction  from  traces 
of  the  original  design.  The  stone  pulpit ,  erected  in  1541-47,  is  the  only 
Renaissance  work  ia  the  church.  —  The  Tbansbpts  resemble  the  nave 
in  general  character  and  are  flanked  with  aisles.  The  capitals  of  the 
piers  here  are  very  rich  and  quaint.  The  fan-vaulting  above  the  cross  is 
fine.  The  S.  transept  contains  some  interesting  monuments ,  including 
the  remains  of  the  Perp.  chantry  of  Bishop  Bechington  (d.  1464).  In  the 
2^.  transept,  the  W.  aisle  of  which  is  shut  off  by  a  Perp.  screen  and  divided 
into  two  chapels,  is  a  curious  old  Clock^  with  figures  set  in  motion  at  the 
hours,  originally  constructed  by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  about  1325  (works 
moderU;  original  in  S.  Kensington  Museum). 

The  "^Choib,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Perp.  screen 
surmounted  by  the  organ,  forms  with  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  interiors  in  this  country.  The 
three  W.  bays  are  In  the  style  transitional  between  Norman  and  E.E., 
while  the  three  £.  bays  are  perfect  specimens  of  Early  or  Geometrical 
Decorated.  The  stalls  are  modem,  but  the  old  misericords  have  been 
preserved.  The  beautiful  ^Golden  Window*  at  the  E.  end  and  the  two 
clerestory  windows  on  each  side  of  it  are  filled  with  fine  glass  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  memorial  window  to  Bishop  Ee»  (d.  1711) 
was  inserted  in  the  N.  aisle  in  1885.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  low 
Screen^  forming  the  end  of  the  choir  proper.  The  choir  is  connected  with 
the  Lady  Chapel  by  the  Retro-Choiry  with  beautiful  clustered  coluxnns  of. 
Purbeck  marble.  Bishop  Joceline  (p.  128)  is  interred  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir,  though  his  tomb  has  been  destroyed;  and  there  are  several  interest- 
ing monuments  of  bishops  and  others  in  the  aisles  and  chapels. 

The  apsidal  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the  *Lady  Chapel, 
with  its  'matchless  grouping  of  slender  pillars  and  no  less  matchless  har- 
mony of  colour\  It  also  belongs  to  the  early  Dec.  period,  and  the  stained 
glass,  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  from  other  parts  of  the  church,  is  of 
contemporary  date.  The  Chapel  of  St.  John^  or  S.E.  transept,  contains  a 
brass  of  1618,  with  a  curious  Latin  epitaph,  and  the  massive'tomb  of 
Dean  Gunthorpe  (end  of  15th  cent.). 

The  octagonal  *'Chapteb  Hodss,  with  its  beautiful  Geometrical 
window-tracery,  dates  from  about  the  year  1900,  and  is  a  fine  ezamp^le 
of  the  period.  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting  radiate  from  a  large  shafted  column 
in  the  centre.  The  Chapter  House  is  reached  from  the  cathedral  by  a 
beautiful  *Stair€€uey  with  admirable  details,  ascending  from  the  B.  aisle 
of  the  K.  Transept  and  leading  also  to  the  bridge  above  the  Chain  Gate 
(see  p.  129).  The  separation  of  the  Chapter  House  from  the  Cloisters  is  not 
musual  in  churches  of  the  old  or  secular  foundation.  Below  the  Chapter 
House  is  a  curious  Undercroft  or  Orppt  (entered  from  the  IS,  choir-aisle), 
half-a-century  earlier  than  the  Chapter  House  itself  and  containing  various 
antiquarian  relics.  —  The  Central  To  web,  ascended  by  a  staircase  from 
the  8.  Transept,  affords  a  good  *View  of  the  little  mediaeval  city  below. 
—  From  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  same  transept  we  enter  the  spacious  Perp. 
Gloistebs,  which  have,  no  walk  on  the  N.  side.  The  Chapteb  Lib&aby 
is  over  the  E.  alley  of  the  cloisters. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  beyond  the  cloisters,  is  the  picturesque 
*£piBOopal  Palace,  built  by  Bishop  Joceline  (p.  128)  and  surrounded  with 
a  moat  and  bastioned  wall  by  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (1329-63).  The 
most  interesting  features  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cfrsat  JSall^  added  in  1274* 
92,  and  the  Dec.  Chapel.  The  actual  residence  of  the  bishop  is  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  vaulted  lower  floor,  originally  used  as  a 
store-house,  has  been  converted  into  a  dining-room  and  entrance-hall.  The 
grounds  are  shown  by  the  lodge-keeper  on  application  (sometimes  also  the 
crypt).  —  On  the  K.  side  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  DeoMif ,  a  good 
example  of  a  mansion  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  turrets,  buttresses,  and  tM.ttle- 
ments.  It  has  suffered  from  restoration  by  Sir  Chris.  Wren,  who,  however, 
spared  Dean  Gunthorpe's  K.  building  and  the  pre-Tudor  dining-hall.  The 
(College  Library  occupies  the  site  of  the  Arehdeaeonrp  ^  a  little  farther  to 
the  E.,  opposite  the  K.  porch.    Some  of  the  Canons^  Houses  are  filso  in- 
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terefting  15tli  cent,  buildings.  Another  important  eocleaiaatical  building 
at  Wells  is  the  ^Vieart'  Close,  a  unique  and  highly  picturesque  enclosure, 
containing  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  common  hall,  and  residences  for  priest 
and  lay  vicars  (originally  42),  sow  oecupied  by  students  of  the  Theological 
Ck>llege.  One  house  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  »s  in  the 
15th  century.  The  Vicars'  Close  communicates  with  the  cathedral  by  a 
unique  Gallery  or  Bridge  (1400),  passing  above  the  Chain  Gate  (comp.  p.  129). 

After  the  cathedral  group  the  most  interesting  bnilding  in  Wells 
is  St.  Cuikbert'8  Church,  near  the  Q.W.R.  station,  originally  an  E.E. 
edifice,  bnt  transformed  in  the  Perp.  period.  The  W.  tower  Is  par- 
ticnlarly  fine.  Near  this  chnrch  are  Bishop  Bubwith's  Almshouses, 
The  new  Central  Schools  stand  on  the  site  of  St.  John's  Priory.  — 
A  good  Tlew  of  the  city  Is  obtained  f^om  the  Tor  Hill ,  on  the 
way  to  which  we  pass  the  coplons  Springe  of  St.  Andrew,  the  chief 
of  the  Srells'  that  glre  name  to  the  city.  They  feed  the  moat  of 
the  Episcopal  Palace ;  and  the  water,  the  nse  of  which  was  granted  to 
the  city  by  6p.  Beckington  (d.  1464),  still  flows  though  its  streets. 

A  branch-Une  runs  8.  from  Wells  to  (6^/2  M.)  Glastonbury  (George^  a 
quaint  16th  cent,  structure,  B.  4«.,  D.  ii.\  Croum^  well  spoken  of,  B.  St., 
D.  3«. ;  Red  Lion)^  an  ancient  town,  renowned  in  fable  as  the  spot  where 
Joseph  of  Arimatheea  founded  the  first  Christian  church  in  England,  and  as 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where  King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere  were  buried. 
In  sober  fact  *  Glastonbury  Abhep  f  can  trace  its  foundation  back  to  the 
6th  cent,  and  is  *the  one  great  institution  which  bore  up  untouched  through 
the  storm  of  English  Conquest,  the  one  great  tie  which  Mnds  our  race  to 
the  raee  which  went  before  us,  and  which  binds  the  ohurch  of  the  last 
ld(X)  years  to  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  in  Britain'  (Freeman;  comp. 
p.  xxxri).  King  Ina  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  8th  cent,  and  dedicated 
it  to  88. Peter  and  Paul;  and  in  the  10th  cent.  8t.  Dvnstan,  who  was  born 
and  educated  at  Glastonbury,  built  a  church  of  stone  to  the  E.  of  the 
primitive  British  church  of  wattles  and  timber.  These  two  churches  stood 
side  by  side  till  the  i2th  cent.,  when  both  were  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  a  ITorman  edifice  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale.  Scarcely  was 
this  finished,  however,  when  it  was  burned  down  by  a  fire,  which  also 
destroyed  the  'Vetinta  Eeelesia\  or  little  wicker  chapel  of  the  early 
missionaries,  carefully  kept  as  a  sacred  relie.  Henry  II.  immediately  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  yet  larger  scale,  and  it  was  finished  about 
a  century  after  his  death.  Its  length  when  completed  was  628  ft.,  and 
it  covered  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  two  earlier  churches.  The 
Abbey  was  suppressed  and  dismantled  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  hanged  the 
last  abbot  on  Glastonbury  Tor.  The  ruins,  now  in  the  grounds  of  a  private 
house  (adm.  fid.),  were  long  used  as  the  stone  quarry  of  the  district  and 
are  thus  comparatively  scanty.  The  most  interesting  are  those  of  the 
^(^apel  of  the  Virgin  or  8t.  Joseph,  erected  by  Henry  II.  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  Vetusta  Ecclesia,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  great  church  which 
he  began.  There  also  exist  a  transeptal  chapel,  parte  of  the  S.  wall  of 
the  nave  and  choir,  two  piers  of  the  great  tower,  and  some  traces  of  the 
cloisters.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  transition  ITorman  style,  but  the  erypt 
below  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  a  15th  cent,  addition.  The  most  important 
relic  of  the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  is  the  massive  stone  Kitchen^ 
with  four  la^ge  fire-places,  probably  dating  from  the  14th  century.  Among 
the  buildings  which  led  Hr.  Parker  to  describe  Glastonbury  as  *a  perfect 
store  of  domestic  antiquities'  are  the  George  Inn  (see  above),  originally 
erected  as  an  inn  for  pilgrims  to  the  abbey;  the  so-called  Tribunal^  also  * 
in  the  High  St. ;  and  the  AhboVs  Bam,  in  Chilkwell  St.  The  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  has  a  fine  Perp.  tower.  An  Archaeological  Mtue^tm 
was  founded  at  Glastonbury  in  1887.    The  site  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn, 

t  Sec    Willises  'Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey*. 
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which  sprang  miracnloiuly  from  Joseph  of  Arimathtea^s  staff,  and  always 
blossomed  on  Christmas  Day,  is  marked  by  a  stone  inscribed  *I.  A.  Anno 
D.  XXXr.  (on  Wearyall  Hill,  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  the  station 
to  the  town).  The  tree  was  cat  down  by  a  Puritan  fanatic.  —  A  good 
view  of  the  environs  is  obtained  from  Glcutonbwrp  Tor  (jXIO  ft.).  The  tower 
is  a  relic  of  an  old  pilgrims'*  chapel.  A  prehistoric  lake-village  was 
discovered  in  1892  to  the  X.W.  of  the  town.  —  Bharpham  Park  (now  a 
farm-house),  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Fielding  (i707-/>4),  lies  2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Glastonbury  to  HigKbridge  and  Ten^UcowX>e,  see  p.  118. 

Beyond  Wells  tbe  railway  from  Yatton  runs  on  to  Shepton  Mallet 
(p.  118)  and  Witham  (p.  118). 


Beyond  Yatton  (p.  127)  the  Mendip  HiUa  come  into  sight  on 

the  left    At  (16^/4  M.)  WorU  a  short  loop-line  diverges  to  (2  M.) 

WeBtOB-^Buper-Mare  (Boyal,  Grand  AtlarUic,  at  both  R.  from  4s.  6d., 

D.  5«.;  Imperial ;^  Queen^i;  BaUway,  R.  from  3s.  4(2.;  Plough),  a 

fashionable  and  well-sheltered  watering-place  with  19,047  inhab., 

sitnated  on  the  Bristol  Channel  opposite  the  islands  of  Steep  and 

Flat  Holm.   The  beach  Is  sandy,  but  at  low  water  is  marred  by  the 

muddy  deposits  of  the  Severn.   An  iron  pier  (1100  ft.  long;  adm. 

2d.)  connects  the  mainland  with  the  rocky  islet  of  Beamiaek  or 

Birribeek  and  a  new  pier  has  been  begun  nearer  the  centre.   The 

esplanade  is  more  than  2  M.  in  length.    There  are  golf-links  near 

the  town  and  a  good  swimming  bath  (6cl.).  The  Museum  (adm.  3d.) 

contains  objects  discovered  at  Worlesbury  Gamp  (see  below). 

Among  the  numerous  pleasant  points  near  Weston-super-Mare  are  the 
well-wooded  Worlesbury  or  Worle  Hill  (306  ft.),  I'/s  M.  to  the  TS.^  crowned 
by  an  old  camp  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  \  Uphill  Old  Church, 
2  H.  to  the  8.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  affording  an  extensive  view  \  Wood- 
spring  Priory^  4  H.  to  the  N.  \  Brean  Doten,  projecting  into  the  sea  to 
the  S.,  beyond  Uphill.  Steamers  ply  from  Weston  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  the 
Humbles,  Lynmouth,  Ilfracombe,  etc — Steam-tramway  to  Cleveaon,  see  p.  127. 

Beyond  (21 1/4  M.)  Bleadon-  Vphill  we  cross  the  Axe.  At  (24»/4  M.) 
Brerht  Knoll  the  conical  green  hill  of  that  name  rises  to  the  left  — 
27  M.  Highbridge;  303/4  M.  DuribaU. 

At  Highbridge  the  G.  W.  Railway  intersects  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
line  from  Bumham  (Queen's;  Clarence),  a  small  watering-place  IVsM.  to 
the  W.,  to  (12  H.)  Gkutotiburv  (p.  181:  fares  2»,  S<f.,  Is.  V/td.},  Xvercreech 
Junction  (p.  118),  and  Templecombe  (p.  105). 

331/4  M.  BridgpMrater  (Royal  Clarence ;  Bristol  Arms,  commercial ; 
Bailway;  Albany  Temperance),  an  ancient  town  of  15,209  Inhab., 
on  the  Barrett ,  6  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  Gen. 
Fairfax  in  1 646.  The  handsome  Church  of  8t.  Mary ,  dating  from 
1420,  possesses  a  slender  spire,  175  ft.  high,  and  contains  a  valuable 
altar-piece  (^Descent  from  the  OrossO  of  the  Italian  School.  8t,  John's 
is  a  tasteful  modern  edlflce.  ^Bath  Bricks'  are  made  here  of  the 
peculiar  slime  deposited  by  the  river.  During  spring-tides  the 
Parrett  is  subject  to  a  *Bore',  or  tidal  wave,  3-6  ft  in  height 
Admiral  Blake  (1599-1657),  bom  in  a  house  still  standing  near  the 
Iron  bridge,  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Bridgewater  has  two  stations,  both  s/4  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  y-2  H.  apart.    From  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  Bailway  Station  a  branch- 
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line  runs  ▼!&  CMsingtcn  to  Oloitonburpj  joining  the  Una  from  Bamham 
(p.  132)  at  Edinffton  Junction, 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Bridgwater  lies  SedgemocTy  where  the 
Duke  of  Uonmouth  wa«  defeated  in  1686:  the  last  fight  deserving  the 
name  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  —  At  Nether 
Stowey,  8  H.  to  the  W.  (omn.  Is.)*  Coleridge  Uved  in  1796-98  and  wrote  his 
^Ancient  Mariner".  In  1797  Wordsworth  was  his  neighbour  at  Alfoxden 
House.  Nether  Stowey  lies  near  the  QuantocM  Bille^  among  which  numerous 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made. 

The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  thb  Parrett  to  (39  M.)2)wfafon, 
whence  a  hranch-llne  dlrerges  for  Yeoyll  (p.  105),  yik  Athelney,  the 
reputed  scene  ot  King  Alfred's  legendary  adventure  with  the  cakes. 
To  the  right  rise  the  Quantock  Hills  (see  above).  The  fine  church- 
towers  of  Taunton  soon  come  Into  sight  on  the  left. 

45  M.  Taunton  (^London,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  5s.;  Castle; 
Grettt  W^tem^  at  the  station ;  Ashton  Temperance,  R.  2s.  6df.,  D.  2s., 
near  the  station),  the  county-town  of  Somersetshire,  is  an  ancient 
and  well-built  town  with  21,078  Inhab.,  situated  on  the  Tone,  in 
the  picturesque  and  fertile  vale  of  Taunton  Deane.  The  church  of 
*8t,  Mary  Magdalen  Is  a  large  and  good  example  of  the  Perp.  style, 
with  double  aisles ,  a  finely  carved  roof, 'and  a  fine  modern  pulpit. 
The  tower,  165  ft.  high,  is  elaborately  embellished  with  pinnacles, 
battlements,  and  carvings.  8t,  James's  Church  has  also  a  good  tower. 
The  CastUj  originally  founded  about  700  A.D.,  dates  In  Its  present 
form  from  the  11th  cent,  with  additions  of  the  13th  and  15th  cen* 
tarles.  It  now  contains  the  Interesting  museum  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society  (adm.  2d.).  The  Great  Hall,  entered  from  the 
inner  ward,  was  formerly  the  Assize  Court ;  here  Judge  Jeffreys  held 
the  'Bloody  Assizes'  of  1685,  when  hundreds  oT  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  death  or  the  plantations.  The  Shire  Hall  contains  busts 
of  John  Pym,  Admiral  Blake,  John  Locke,  Bishop  Ken,  Henry 
Fielding,  and  other  famous  natives  of  Somersetshire.  In  1645  the 
town  was  gallantly  defended  by  Adm.  Blake  against  the  Royalists. 
Among  the  other  chief  buildings  are  the  large  Independent,  Queen% 
and  King^s  Colleges ,  the  Barracks,  and  the  Somerset  County  Club, 

Fbom  Taunton  to  Minxhsad,  24*/4  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
h.,  2s.  M.,  2s.  y^d,).  This  line  forms  the  direct  railway-route  to  Exmoor 
and  LynUM  (see  R.  22)  from  the  X.  —  The  train  diverges  from  the  main 
line  at  Ci  H.)  Norton  Fitzwarren  and  follows  a  beautiful  valley  between 
the  CtaaiUoei  Bills  on  the  £.  and  the  Brendon  BilU  on  the  W.,  which  is 
also  traversed  by  a  picturesque  road.  —  0  M.  Bithop*s  Lydeard^  with  an 
interesting  Perp.  church;  9  M.  Crowcombe;  ll*/4  M.  JStogumber,  To  the  £. 
of  (16  M.)  W^iton  is  the  mansion  of  8t.  Audriee,  with  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  and  curios.  —  16*/4  M.  Watchet  (West  Somerset  Hotel)  is  the 
junction  of  a  short  local  line  to  Combe  Rotee.  A  yew  tree  5-6  ft.  in  height 
surmounts  the  church-tower  of  Bicknoller,  near  Watchet.  —  19  H.  Waeh- 
ford  (inn)  is  the  station  for  *Cleeve  Alf>ey,  an  interesting  Cistercian  ruin, 
V4  M.  to  the  S.  (adm.  Is.),  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  gate-house 
(13th  cent.),  part  of  the  cloisters  (15th  cent.),  the  dormitory,  the  refectory 
(15th  cent.)}  the  common  room,  and  the  foundations  of  the  church.  — 
211/4  M.  Blue  Anchor.  —  23  M.  Duntter  (Luttrell  Arms,  B.  4s.,  I>.  is.  Qd.), 
with  a  mi^estic  Elizabethan  castle  (seen  to  the  left  of  the  railway), 
situated  in  a  large  park,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  weekdays 
before  1.80  p.m.,  except  Sat.  (tickets,  6d.  each).   Adjacent  is  Conegar  Bill, 
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surmounted  hy  a  tower.    The  Church  is  a  Perp.  (naye)  and  E.B.  (cboir) 
edifice^  with  a  fine  Perp.  screen. 

24S/4  K*  Hinebead  {MAiropole^  Beach  Hotel,  both  near  the  station  and  the 
flhorOf  at  both  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  bs.  ^  Feathers,  Sn  the  town,  V*  K*  tTOVi 
the  station,  B.  Ss.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  Wdlington;  Fier^  B.  2«.)  is  a  little 
watering-place  at  the  K.  base  of  I^orth  Hill,  with  a  fair  beach,  a  pier 
(1901),  an  esplanade,  golf-links,  etc.  It  is  a  good  starting-point  for  explor- 
ing Exmoor  (see  p.  176),  and  the  Exmoor  Stag  Hounds  hold  some  of  their 
meets  in  the  vicinity.  In  summer  coaches  ply  twice  daily  to  (7  M.)  Forlock 
and  (19  M.)  Lynmouth  (see  p.  172),  and  another  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid. 
to  Duntter  and  DtUverton  (5<.  6d. ;  see  below).  Among  the  pleasautest 
points  in  the  vicinity  are  Dunster  (2V2  M.;  p.  183),  Cleeve  Abbey  (6  H.; 
p.  133),  Oreenalep  Point  (IV2  H.),  Bosiington  Beacon  (SVs  H.),  SOworthv 
(6  M. ;  on  the  way  to  Porlock),  Orabhttrtt  HiU^  near  Dunster,  and  the 
Brendan  Hills  (p.  133).  j 

Fbom  Taunton  to  Barnstaple,  441/2  M.,  railway  in  li/shr.  (7«.  Qd., 
Is.  9d.,  3s.  9d.),  This  line,  skirting  the  S.  slopes  of  Exmoor  Forest  (p.  175), 
forms  the  direct  railway  approach  to  Il/raeotnbe  (p.  168).  —  The  first 
station  is  (2  M.)  Norton  Fitztoarren  (p.  133).  —  From  (21  M.)  Dulverton 
(Carnarvon  Arms,  at  the  station,  B.  or  D.  4s.;  *Lamb;  Bed  Lion,  in  the 
village,  B.  or  D.  ds.  6d.),  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  line,  a  visit  may 
be  paid  to  (6^/2  M.)  the  Tor  or  Tarr  Bteps^  a  rude  stone  bridge  over  the 
Barley  whence  the  pedestrian  may  go  on  to  (19  H.)  Lffnton  (p.  172).  Coach 
to  Lynmouth,  see  p.  170;  to  Minehead,  see  above.  From  Dulverton  a 
branch-line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Bxe  to  Bampton^  (12  M.)  Tiverton 
(see  below),  and  (26  H.)  Exeter  (p.  106).  —  The  next  important  station  is 
(34  M.)  South  Motion  (George,  B.  or  D.  3<.),  a  small  market-town,  whence 
there  is  a  fine  drive  over  Exmoor,  via  Simonsbath  (p.  174),  to  (22  M.)  Lynton 
(p.  172).  —  Farther  on  the  train  passes  Ccutle  Hilly  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fortescue,  and  crosses  the  Bray  by  a  viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  41  U.  Stpim- 
bridge  (p.  167).  —  44V2  M.  Barnstaple,  see  p.  167. 

From  Taunton  to  Jlminster  and  CTiard,  see  p.  106. 

52  M.  Wellington  (Squirrel,  R.  4s.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  King's  Arms, 
plain),  a  small  town  from  whlcli  the  Duke  of  Wellington  takes  Ms 
title,  lies  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Black  Down  Hillsj  one  of  which  is 
crowned  with  the  (1  hr.)  Wellington  Monument.  Beyond  the  White 
Ball  ISjtnnel,  s/s  ^'  ^^  length,  the  train  enters  the  county  of  Devon, 
renowned  for  its  leafy  lanes  and  wooded  *comhe8'  or  hollows,  for 
its  clotted  cream  and  its  cider.  —  From  (6O3/4  M.)  Tiverton  Junction 
a  branch  diverges  on  the  right  to  (5  M.)  Tiverton  (^Palmer aton,  R. 
or  D.  3«.  6d.;  Angel,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.),  a  town  of  10,382  inhal)., 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  the  Leman  or 
Lowman,  It  contains  a  large  Church  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  remains 
of  an  old  Castle,  BlundelVa  Orammar  School  (an  old  foundation), 
and  a  Lace  Factory  employing  1200  work-people.  To  Dulverton 
and  Exeter,  see  above. 

63  M.  Cullompton  (White  Hart,  plain),  a  small  town  of  great 
antiquity,  has  an  interesting  church  of  the  16th  century.  The  line 
now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Culm, 

754/2  M.  Exeter,  see  p.  106. 
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17.   From  Exeter  to  Plymouth.  ^ 
a.   Great  Western  Railtoay, 

63  H.  Railway  in  lVs-2Vs  lirs.  (fares  8«.  9^.,  5«.  6<l.,  U.  J^/^d.).  This 
route  traverseB  a  most  picturesque  district  and  skirts  the  S.  side  of  Dart- 
moor (p.  148). 

Exeter,  see  p.  106.  —  Soon  after  leaving  tlie  station  we  obtain 
a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  month  of  the  Exe,  Beyond  (4Ys  M.) 
Exminster,  to  the  right,  Is  Powderham  Castle,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon  (no  adm.).  8^/2  M.  Starcross  (Oourtenay  Arms),  the  station 
for  Powderham,  lies  opposite  Exmonth  (ferry,  see  p.  109). 

12  M.  Dawliih  (Royal;  Albert;  London,  R.  3«.  id,,  D.  3-6«.))  ^ 
favonrite  little  sea-bathing  resort,  under  the  lee  of  the  Oreat  Hat- 
don  (818  ft.),  with  comfortable  bathing -arrangements.  Ferry  to 
Exmonth,  2d,  —  Near  Dawlish  the  train  reaches  the  coast  and  trends 
to  the  right.   To  the  left  are  some  cnrions  detached  rocks. 

15  M.  Teignmoatli  (Royal,  on  the  Den;  London,  B.  3«.  6(2.; 
We8t  Lawn  FtivcLte,  42«.-638.  per  week,  less  In  winter;  Queen'B),  a 
large  watering-place  prettily  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Tet$fn, 
here  spanned  by  a  timber  bridge  1670  ft.  long.  From  the  middle  of 
the  grassy  promenade  called  the  Den  a  pier  runs  out  into  the  sea. 
Numerous  pleasant  walks  and  drives  in  every  direction,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  being  to  the  top  of  the  Little  Haldon  (800  ft.).  Omni- 
bus thrice  daily  to  (2  M.)  Bishop's  Teignton  (Hnntly  Hydropathic- 
Establishment,  9«.  per  day,  3i.  Ss.  per  week,  quiet,  well  spoken  of). 

The  line  now  skirts  the  estuary  of  theTeign,  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  Haytor  and  Rippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor  (p.  143). 

20  M.  Kewton  Abbot  (^Olobe,  B.  4«.,  D.  5s.;  Commercial,  both  in 
the  town,  y%  M.  from  the  station ;  Queen's,  R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  3s., 
near  the  station),  a  pleasant  little  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Leman, 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Moreton  Hampstead  and  to  Torquay  and  Dart- 
mouth. Its  two  lions  are  Ford  House  (on  the  Torquay  road),  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style,  and  the  Stone  on  which  William  III.  was 
first  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  1688  (in  the  centre  of  the  town). 
The  Grammar  School  is  celebrated.  A  little  to  the  W.  Is  Bradley 
House,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century.  Coaches  run 
t'wice  daily  to  various  points  of  interest  on  Dartmoor  (comp.  below). 

Feom  l^EWTON  Abbot  to  Mobeton  Hamfbtead,  12  H. ,  railway  in 
V^-^A  br*  (fares  2j.,  Is.  4d.,  is,  OVsdf.).  This  line  affords  the  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  E.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  143).  The  first  part  of  it  follows 
ih.e  valley  of  the  Ttign  (pron.  Teen),  —  2^/2  H.  Teigngrace.  —  4  If .  Heath- 
field  is  the  junction  of  a  line  from  Exeter  (p.  109). 

6  H.  Bovey  Tracey  {Union;  Dolphin,  B.  3«.  8<2.,  D.  3«.)  was  long  the 
demesne  of  the  Tracey  family,  and  tlie  parish-church  is  said  to  havejheen 
built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  by  Sir  William  Tracey, 
one  of  the  archbishop's  murderers.  Bovey  Tracey  is  a  good  centre  for 
excursions  to  (3  M.)  Haptor,  (4  H.)  ifanaton,  etc.  The  coaches  mentioned 
at  p.  109  start  here  at  10.15  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.  daily  in  summer,  jetuming 
al)out  6  p.m.  They  vary  their  routes  daily,  visiting  Eaytor  Roek$^  Bound 
ToTt  Bowfnnan*$  N0S9,  Mane^on,  ^he  J^ecky  Falli,  Mofeton,  Dnns/ord  Bridge, 
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AsMmrton,  H^ne  Chate^  Buckland  .Fingle  Olen^  Drewiteifimion ,  Whiddon 
Parky  l^tehmckf  Widdeeombet  etc.  Fares  for  the  longer  round  5«.,  box-teat 
6f.  \  for  the  shorter  round  4«.,  6«.  The  above  data  are  subject  to  alter- 
ation; enquiry  should  be  made  on  the  spot. 

81/2  H.  Lustleigh  (CUav  Hotel)^  a  romantically-situated  little  village, 
is  the  station  for  visitors  to  (1  K.)  *lAutleigh  Cleavt^  a  rock-girt  and 
boulder-strewn  upland  valley.  On  one  of  the  enclosing  hills  is  a  pile  of 
rocks  known  as  the  Jfutcrackers ,  from  a  logan  stone  so  delicately  poised 
as  to  crack  a  nut  in  its  oscillation.  Lustleigh  is  also  the  nearest  station 
for  Manaton  (Half  Hoon),  a  beautiful  little  village  2Va  H.  to  the  W.,  sur- 
rounded by  tors  (views).  Bowertnan's  Ifose^  1  H.  from  Hanaton,  is  a 
curious  natural  formation,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  seated. 
A  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  (1  M.)  the  Becky  Fall*  and  Horsham  8tnf*. 

12  H.  HoToton  Hampstead  (White  Hart;  GrayU  White  Horee^  B.  from  2«., 
D.  from  2«.  %d.\  a  small  town  with  1600  inhab.,  on  the  E.  skirts  of  Dart- 
moor, is  the  starting-point  of  coaches  (see  p.  109)  daily  in  summer  at  10.46  a.m. 
for  longer  or  shorter  drives  on  Dartmoor,  passing  most  of  the  points  men- 
tioned under  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  135;  fares  be.  or  2«.  6d.,  box-seat  Is.  extra). 
Enquiries  should  be  made  beforehand.  A  good  road  leads  from  Horeton 
Hampstead  across  Dartmoor  to  (12  M.)  Two  Bridge*  (p.  143),  whence  v^e 
may  go  on  to  (8V2  M.)  Tavietock  (p.  142),  to  (9  M).  Eorrdbridge  (p.  143),  or 
to  (6  M.)  Prtnutoton  (p.  142).    Coach  to  Princetown,  four  times  weekly. 

About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  (omn.  several  times  daQy)  lies  Ohagford  (Moor 
Parky  R.  2«.  6d.,  D.  8«.  6d. ;  Three  Crowns;  Globe,  K.  or  D.  3«.  6<l.;  King's 
Arms)^  a  small  town  with  1500  inhab.,  conveniently  situated  for  various 
interesting  excursions  in  Dartmoor  and  a  better  headquarters  for  tourists 
than  tforeton  Hampstead.  Among  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  vicinity 
are  Rushford  Castle  (l^/s  M.  to  the  X. ;  modem),  Qidleigh  CtutUy  a  Norman 
ruin  (2Vs  M.  to  the  17 .W.),  and  Cranbrook  dsstle  (a  British  camp)  and  Fingle 
Bridge  ^1/2  and  4  M.  to  the  I7.E.).  A  longer  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Castor  Roek,  the  Qidleigh  Antiquities,  and  Crawmere  Pool^  a  round  of  about 
18  M.  (7-6  hrs. ;  guide  desirable).  The  antiquities  are  spread  over  a  wide 
area,  and  include  several  curious  stone  circles  and  avenues,  a  British  slab- 
bridge,  cromlechs,  etc.  Granmere  Pool  (drained)  is  a  lonely  hollow  sur- 
rounded with  morasses,  and  not  easily  found  without  help.  The  ascent 
of  Cawsand  Beacon  (p.  l4l)  may  be  combined  with  this  excursion;  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Ghagford  may  make  their  way  firom 
Granmere  Pool  to  (8  M.)  Lidford,  (9  M.)  Two  Bridges,  or  (6Vs  H.)  Oke- 
hampton.  From  Ghagford  omnibuses  ply  to  Horeton  Hampstead  (see  above), 
to  Okehampton  (p.  141)  and  to  Teoford  (p.  109);  and  a  road  motor-car  to 
Bxeter  (p.  106).  

FaoH  Nbwton  Abbot  to  Tobquay  and  Dabtmouth,  16  M.,  G.W. 
Railway  in  1-1 1/4  tr.  Cfwes  2«.  6d.,  Is.  8d.,  Is.  372^0-  —  ^V2  M. 
King^hertweU ;  5  M.  Torre,  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Torquay. 
Torquay  station  Is  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  town. 

6  M.  Torquay.  —  Hotels.  *Ixpbsial  (Pi.  a;  C,  4),  finely  situated  in 
grounds  overlooking  the  sea,  IVs  M.  from  the  station  (cab  2*.);  B.  from 
Ds.  6<l.,  D.  5s.  6dr.,  board  iOs.  Qd.  —  Tobbat  (PI.  d;  0,8),  to  the  w.  of  tbe 
harbour,  with  sea-view,  B.  from  -bs,  6<l.,  D.  6«.;  *Viotobia  A  Axbkbt 
(PI.  e;  B,  3),  B.  from  Ss.  6<f.,  D.  5<.,  Bblgbavb  (PI.  g;  B,  3),  B.  5«.,  D.  6«., 
Belgrave  Boad;  Obbobnx  (PI.  h;  E,  4),  Headfoot,  2  M.  from  the  station, 
B.  ds.  ^d.'bs.,  D.  is.  6(2.,  pens,  from  Si.  3«.;  Botal  (PI.  c;  C,  3),  B.  8f.  BcT., 
D.  ds.  Qd.,  Qoeen's  (PI.  b;  G,  3),  commercial  and  family  hotels;  Gkako 
(PI.  f;  A,  3),  at  the  railway-station,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  6«.;  Jobdam's  (PI.  i, 
0,  8 ;  temp.),  unpretending.  —  Numerous  Private  Hotels^  Boarding  HovseM^ 
and  Lodgings.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  principal  trans. 

Oab  with  one  horse  for  1-8  pers.,  M.  per  Vs  ■• ;  for  more  than  8  pera. 
Is.  for  the  first  >/<  K.  and  6d.  each  addit.  ^/t  H.  By  time:  2s.  or  8s.  per  hr.. 
Is.  or  Is.  Sd.  for  each  addit.  1/2  hr.;  after  9  p.m.  (7  p.m.  in  winter)  minimum 
fares  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  Imggage  up  to  112  lbs.  free  (for  the  station-cabs,  Sd. 
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for  each  package  carried  outside).  •>-  Xotor-Omnibiis  to  Torquety  and  Tom 
stations;  to  Fai^nton  (22  min. ;  idJ).  —  Coaches  daily  in  summer  to  Dartmoor, 

Steam  Launch  to  PoigtUon  (p.  138)  every  >/*  ^'*  ^^  summer.  —  Steamers 
and  Sailing  Tachts  make  excursions  in  summer.  —  Rowing  Boat  Is.  per 
hr. ;  with  boatman,  Is.  6<l.  for  the  ist.  Is.  for  each  addit.  hr. 

Bathing  Machine  0<l.  —  Public  Batna  at  the  head  of  the  Pier  (PI.  0,  4). 

Theatre  in  Abbey  Road;  performances  daily  in  the  winter  season. — 
Bcfth  JSatoont  (concerts,  etc.),  Palm  Oarden ;  Concm^  Hdll^  Princess  Pier.  A 
Band  plays  daily  (13-i)  on  the  Strand. 

Torquay^  a  town  of  modem  growth,  with  33,625  inhab.,  beauti- 
fully Bitaated  at  the  N.  W.  angle  oi  Tor  Bay,  is  a  fa^onrite  resort 
of  persons  with  delicate  chests,  on  account  of  its  mild  and  equable 
climate;  and  it  contests  with  Brighton  and  Scarborough  the  title  of 
Queen  of  English  watering-places.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
seldom  descends  to  36®  Fahr.,  while  in  summer  the  maximum  heat 
is  about  77°.  The  town,  seen  to  greatest  adrantage  from  a  boat  in 
the  bay,  is  spread  over  a  number  of  small  hills,  which  rise  in  ter- 
races above  the  sea,  and  are  dotted  with  well-built  villas  em- 
bosomed in  a  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation  scarcely  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  England.  ^It  reminds  one  of  Newport' ,  says  an  American 
writer,  *ln  the  luxurlousness  of  Its  foliage,  the  elasticity  of  its 
lawns,  and  its  masses  of  flowers'.  The  bathing  and  boating  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  enyirons  abound  In  charming  walks  and  drives. 
Torquay  is  an  Important  yachting  station,  and  an  annual  regatta  is 
held  here  In  Aug.  or  Sept.,  while  packs  of  harriers  and  fox-hounds 
are  within  easy  reach.  Golf  is  played  at  Babbacombe  Down  (p.  138) 
and  at  Chur&ton  (p.  138). 

The  ruins  of  Tot  Abbey  (Pi.  A,  3 ;  12-14th  cent.),  which  may 
be  viewed  from  Torbay  Boad,  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but  SU 
MichaeVs  Chapel  (PI.  A,  1 ;  E.E.),  on  a  commanding  site  near  Torre 
station,  may  be  visited.  The  *ifu8eum  (Pi.  D,  3 ;  adm.  Is.,  or  by 
member's  order),  in  the  Babbacombe  road,  contains  a  well-arranged 
collection  of  the  bones  found  in  Kent's  Oavern  (p.  138).  The 
Inner  Harbour  (PI.  0,  3),  which  is  skirted  by  the  Strand,  one  of 
the  principal  promenades,  lies  about  1^2  M*  ^^oi^^  ^^^  station.  On 
the  W,  side  of  the  Outer  Harbour  extends  the  Princess  Pier  and  on 
the  S.E.  side  is  the  older  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  Id.),  near  the 
landward  end  of  which  are  the  Torbay  Yacht  Club  and  the  Public 
Baihs  and  Assembly  Booms  (PI.  G,  4).  Beyond  the  Imnerial  Hotel 
a  public  walk,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  bay,  leads  to  a  spot 
called  the  Land^s  End,  beyond  which  is  a  natural  rock-arch  known 
as  'London  Bridge'  (PI.  D,  4).  The  industrial  specialty  of  Torquay 
is  the  making  of  articles  in  terracotta;  yisitors  are  admitted  to  the 
works  of  the  Torquay  Terracotta  Co.  at  Hale  Gross,  near  Torre  station 
(Pi.  A,  1),  and  the  Wateombe  Terracotta  Co.  (p.  138). 

Walks  and  Szcnrsiona.  From  the  Torbay  Tacht  Club  we  may  ascend 
l>y  ParkhUl  Boad  to  Daddp  Hole  Flain  (PI.  D,  4),  an  elevated  plateau 
commanding  a  good  view.  Thence  we  descend  to  the  sandy  bay  known 
as  Meadfoot  (PI.  E,  4),  on  the  hillside  above  which  are  the  public  Manor 
OardtnM,    Torquay  may  be  regained  vi&  the  picturesque  Lincombe  Drive, 


which  skliU  the  H.  Me  of  the  gsrdensi  or  we  miy  extend  onr  w>lk  hT 
rolloiriag  tha  B«  Oomd  ^oaf  the  B.  of  the  Eudeni  (a  Ilihim  Ltne,  irUeh 
■Irlkei  inlud  to  Iltham  Sranjli  (PI.  ?,  %,  •  bnn-hoiua  of  13ie  lAUl  eent., 
roimsrly  belBniinc  to  Tot  Ahbey,  ud  illDftted  st  the  hud  of  ■  bHatltnl 
comhe.    A  little  farther  on  ire  join  the  followiag  eicnnion. 

Tha  tallowing  'Walk  need  not  take  mora  than  a  (IiotI  half-day,  nn- 
ieag  prolonead  by  bostiiie  or  bathiDE.  Starting  fcoin  tbe  haTbour  wapaii 
throngh  Tonrood  St.  and  aaeend  the  Babbaeomba  Toal  (Fl.  D  £,  3) 
till  wa  teach  a  nollee-board  indiMliDC  the  way  (Hght)  to  Kaat'i  OaverB 
(PL  E,  9)  open  IQ^t  1-S  pera.  Ij.  «d.,  each  addit.  pers.  td.),  ■  limeatons 
care  leas  intereiting  for  its  eitent  or  atalainltaa  than  tot  tha  eilraotdloary 
quantity  of  bones  and  flint  Imjlemenla  found  here,  and  thalt  Inpottaat 
teatimonv  lo  the  antiquity  of  man  (comp.  p.  13T}.  —  After  Tialtlng  the 
Ck'em  ne  return  to  the  luad  and  follow  it  io  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
a  aign-poit  Bhowa  the  upblU  way  lo  the  left  lo  ('/t  X.)  ■AnitaT'a  Cora 
(PI.  F,  i).    A  noBce-board  to  the  right,  with  an  inaeription  in  Teraa, 

bay,  where  boeta  and  bathing -machiuea  may  be  hired.  —  We  may  now 
either  iroaa  the  rapine  and  take  a  pith  ftloiie  the  elifTa,  or  return  to  the 
road  and  follow  it  to  (1  K.)  Babtacmlbe  (Pi.  U,  1|  Rajil  Hotel,  B.  or  D. 
3j.  ed.),  where  we  deaoeud  to  the  right  (ilgn-poat)  to  •Bahhacomba  Bay, 

by  the  white  beach, 'the  red  clltta,  tha  green  tieei,  snd  the  blue  tea. 
Boat!  may  be  hired  here,   but  hathara  mnal  go  on  10  OddloMbi  Biach, 
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Od'  lesamlDg  the  lallway-ionte  to  Dailiiiouth  ne  8noii  reach 
{8  M.)  Fftiguton  (EipUmadt;  Oeriion;  Commercial),  a  fMonrite 
watering-pUoe  and  health-re  sort,  with  an  excellent  wndy  beacli 
and  a  pier.  Betide  the  Interestiag  Church  rlBes  the  Blbte  Tovter,  a 
relic  of  sn  episcopal  palace,  nanied  from  the  tiadiUou  that  Blghop 
Hilea  Coveidale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  its  last  occupant. 
—  10'/,  M,  Chunton,  with  golf-links. 

Abtancbdiiereea  hereon  the  left  [hre>4d.,3<l.,2ij.)  to  (la.)  Brixham 
(Bflloit!  Ololii},  a  (mall  Qihing-town  unled  fur  iti  Irawlen,  with  a  alitae 
of  William  m.,  erected  tn  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  aoDlTeraary 
of  his  landing  here  in  1688.  The  roek  upon  which  William  alepped  from 
his  boat  is  preierrei  on  the  pier.  About  li/.  K.  to  the  B.  li  B4rrt  Hiad, 
with  ttacai  of  Eoman  occupation  ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  not  fat 
from  the  Bolton  Hotel,  la  Brixham  or  FMlp'i  Oavtra,  seeoBd  lo  Kent's 
alooe  In  tbe  Interest  and  eilent  of  its  bone  relict. 

The  railway  ends  at  (liVa  **■)  KJnpaiotar  (Royal  Dart),  whence 
paaeengen  are  fenied  across  the  Dart  to  (t/4  M.)  — 

Dutmonth  (CatlU,  opposite  the  landing-itage,  R.4>.  6it.,D.  4i.  j 
Raltijili,  R.  from  5b.  6d.,  D.  3a.  6d.;  King\  Arm>;  American  Con- 
sular Agent,  Jaiper  BartiettJ,  a  qnaint  little  seaport  of  6679  inbab., 
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with  a  roomy  and  very  plctoresqne  harbour,  formerly  of  mnch 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  *  Canterbury  Tales'  (*D6rtemouthe').  The 
interesting  old  *Churek  of  8t.  Saviours  (i4th  cent),  on  the  way  to 
which  we  pass  the  quaintly-carved  arcade  of  the  so-called  Butter 
Walk  (1640),  contains  a  coloured  wooden  screen,  galleries  with 
the  carved  and  gilt  arms  of  the  merchant  families  of  Dartmouth, 
a  curiously  carved  stone  pulpit,  a  fine  brass  slab  to  John  Hawley 
(in  front  of  the  altar),  and  oaken  pews  for  the  Corporation.  The 
Britannia  Naval  CoUege^  a  spacious  edifice  opened  In  1905,  now 
supersedes  the  Britannia  training-ship  (see  below).  —  A  pretty 
road  leads  along  the  Dart  to  the  (1  M.)  CoBtle  at  its  mouth,  now  a 
coast-battery  (fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle-mound).  Ad- 
jacent is  8t,  FetrocVi  Church, 

From  Dartmouth  a  charming  ezearsion  may  be  made  up  the  river 
Dart  to  (10  H.)  Totne*  (see  below)  by  a  small  steamer  plying  daily  in  summer 
dVi  hr. ;  fare  U.  6d.,  is.  Sd.),  As  we  leave  Dartmouth  we  pass  the  *Bri- 
tannia*  (see  above).  Our  first  stopping-place  is  (8  M.)  Diitiiham,  opposite 
which  is  Qrsemoay  ffouie^  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  'An- 
chor Boclc^  in  mid-stream  (marked  by  an  iron  'anchor^.  Beyond  (6V2  U.) 
Duneannon  we  enter  the  prettiest  part  of  the  course,  the  winding  reaches 
of  Sharpham^  wooded  down  to  the  water'^s  edge.  —  fhe  landing-place  at 
Totnes  is  about  1/4  H.  below  the  bridge  (see  below). 

A  coach  (fare  3*.  6d.)  runs  twice  daily  from  Dartmouth  vift  SUxpton  Sands 
(hotel)  and  (8  M.)  Torcro$s  (Hotel,  pens.  7«.  M.-Ss.  6(2.)  to  (15  M.)  Kingtbridqe 
(p.  140).  —  From  Torcross  pedestrians  may  follow  the  coast  to  (4M.)  Start 
Point  aigbthouse),  (5  H.)  Prawle  Point  (inn),  and  (6  H.;  in  all  15  M.) 
Salcombe  CJfarine  Hotel,  on  the  estuary,  with  gardens,  8-6Vs  gs*  per 
week;  Victoria;  King"* $  Arms),  a  charming  little  watering-place  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  estuary  (ferry),  whence  an  omnibus  (is.  6d.)  and  a  small  steamer 
(id.)  ply  to  (6V2  or  6  M.)  Kingsbridge  (p.  140).  A  steamer  also  plies  in 
summer  to  Plftnouth  (p.  144  \  2$.), 

Continuation  op  Railwat  to  Plymouth.  Beyond  Newton  Ab- 
bot the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teign ,  threads  a  tunnel,  and 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Dart,  which  it  crosses  at  Totnes. 

29  M.  Totnes  (^Seymour,  R.  .4«.,  D.  4«.,  *8even  Stars y  near  the 
bridge ;  Castle,  in  the  main  street)  is  an  ancient  little  town  of  4034 
inhab.,  ^hanging  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  side  of  a  hill'  (Oamden)  and 
containing  numerous  quaint  old  houses  with  piazzas  and  projecting 
gables.  From  the  station  we  ascend  to  the  castle  (p.  140)  by  the 
road  passing  a  sign-board  which  indicates  the  way  to  the  Castle 
Hotel  and  leading  through  an  old  gateway  (North  Oate). 

Arriving  by  water  (see  above)  we  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend 
the  steep  main  street  (Fore  Street),  passing  a  road  leading  to  the 
right  to  the  station.  Beyond  the  bridge  a  monument  commemorates 
William  John  WUls  (d.  1862) ,  the  first  explorer  who  crossed  the 
Australian  continent.  Farther  up,  also  to  the  right  (in  the  pavement), 
is  the  so-called  ^Brutus  Stone' ,  the  very  stone ,  according  to  hoary 
tradition,  on  which  Brutus  of  Troy  first  set  foot  on  landing  in  Brit- 
ain.   Beyond  ^his  we  pass  through  the  old  East  Qate^  spanning 
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the  street,  and  leach  the  *Chu¥ch  (key  at  a  cottage  on  the  N.  side),  a 
good  Perp.  bnilding  (15th  cent.),  with  a  fine  tower.  The  intezioi 
(restored)  contains  a  carved  stone  rood-screen,  a  good  W.  window, 
and  a  curious  monument  (W.  end)  to  Kit  Blackhall  and  his  foui  wives. 

The  only  relic  of  the  ^Castle  (3<2. ;  ring),  a  Norman  foundation 
ascribed  to  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  is  the  keep,  consisting  of 
two  circular  stages  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  like  a  larger 
and  smaller  cheese.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (to  the  "W,  two  curiously 
clipped  yews). 

Totnes  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  *Berry  Fomeroy  Oastle  (adm. 
6d.),  a  picturesque  ivy-clad  ruin,  2^/4  M.  to  the  E.  The  castle  was  origin- 
ally erected  in  the  Korman  epoch,  but  the  oldest  existing  parts  date  from 
the  13th  century.  In  its  prime  the  mansion  was  so  extensive  that  it  'was 
a  good  day''s  work  for  a  servant  but  to  open  and  shut  the  casements\ 

About  2  M.  to  the  1^.  of  Totnes  is  DarUngton^  with  an  old  Hall.  The 
Dart  above  Totnes  is  also  pretty.  At  Little  Hempiton  is  a  well-preserved 
quadrangular  rectory  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  (1877-99),  with  a  great  hall. 

From  Totnes  to  Ashbubton,  9V3  M.,  rail,  motor-car  in  1/2  hr.  (fare 
y^jid.).  This  pretty  little  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Dart  and  forms 
an  easy  approach  to  the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor.  —  8  H.  Staverton^  with  a 
picturesque  bridge  across  the  Dart.  —  7  M.  Buekfcutleigh  (Eing''s  Arms), 
a  small  serge -making  town,  with  an  old  Cistercian  abbey  (^/a  H.  to  the 
N.,  on  the  river),  partly  rebuilt  in  1883  by  French  monks. 

91/2  M.  Ashburton  (London^  R.  3s.  6(1.,  D.  3«.j  Golden  Lion)^  a  'Stan- 
nary^ town  (see  p.  142),  with  a  handsome  church ,  is  a  starting-point  for 
various  Dartmoor  excursions.  The  favourite  is  that  through  the  *Bttck- 
land  Drive  and  Holne  Cha$e  (open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  to  the  IT., 
a  round  of  about  10  M.  (carr.  and  pair  15«.).  About  1  If.  above  Holne 
Bridge,  on  the  Dart,  is  a  fine  piece  of  rock  scenery  called  the  Lover^s 
Leap,  Another  pleasant  walk  or  drive  is  that  to  (3  M.)  Buekland  Beacon^ 
(2  M.)  Rippon  Tor^  H^/a  M.)  Haytor^  and  (3/4  M.)  Rock  Inn^  whence  we  may 
go  on  to  (3  H.)  Boveif  Tracey  (p.  135)  or  (5M.)  Lxutleigh  (p.  136).  —  Widde- 
combe  in  the  Moors  ^  with  a  handsome  Perp.  church  (the  'Cathedral  of 
Dartmoor'),  lies  6  U.  to  the  N.,  near  the  centre  of  the  moor.  Tvoo  Bridges 
(p.  143)  is  12  M.  to  the  W.  Holne  (inn),  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(1819-75),  lies  41/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashburton. 

Beyond  Totnes  the  line,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Dartmoor,  passes 

through  a  very  pretty  district.  Before  reaching  (36  M.)  Brent  (Oarew 

Arms)  we  penetrate  a  long  tunnel. 

From  Brent  a  branch-line  (fares  2<.,  i«.  4d.,  Is.  Viid.)  runs  to(12i/3M.) 
Xingtbridge  (King^s  Amu;  Albion),  a  pleasant-looking  little  town  at  the 
head  of  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  The  climate  in  this  comer  of  Devon- 
shire is  so  mild  that  oranges,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  aloes  flourish  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round.  —  From  Kingsbridge  coaches  run  twice  daily 
to  (15  M.)  Dartmouth  (see  p.  138)  and  to  (6V2  M.)  Saleombe  (p.  139;  U.  6<l.), 
and  thrice  daily  to  Toreross  (p.  189).  Kingsbridge  also  commuiiicates 
with  Plymouth  by  steamer. 

38  M.  Wrar^gaton,  As  we  approach  (41 V2  M.)  Ivy  Bridge 
(*L<mdorh;  King's  Armsjj  the  pleasantest  headquarters  for  exploring 
S.  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143),  we  cross  a  lofty  viaduct  (110  ft.  high), 
from  which  we  enjoy  a  charming  glimpse  to  the  right  up  the  valley 
of  the  Erme.  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  attractive.  From  the 
Blatchford  Viaduct ^  2  M.  father  on,  another  fine  view  is  ohtained 
to  the  right.  Beyond  (43^2  M.)  Comwood  the  train  crosses  another 
viaduct  and  descends  to  (48  M.)  Plympton  (George),  the  birthplace 
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of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92),  with  an  old  grammar  school 
(17th  cent.)  which  he  attended.  We  then  cross  the  Plym^  come 
in  Bight  of  the  fortifications  of  Plymouth ,  pass  the  stations  of 
(51 Y2  M.)  Mutley  and  (52  M.)  North  Road  (hotel- omnlhuses),  and 
enter  the  Mill  Bay  Terminus  at  (63  M.)  Plymouth  (see  p.  144). 

b.  London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

62Vs  M.  Railway  in  lV4-2»/4  hrs.  (fares  8«.  9d.,  6«.  6d.,  i$.  iy2d.).  This 
line  skirts  the  K.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  148). 

From  Exeter  to  (IIV2  M.)  Teoford,  see  p.  109.  Onr  line  here 
diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ilfracombe.  An  omnibus  plies 
daily  from  Yeoford  to  (11  M.)  Chagford  (p.  136).  —  16  M.  Bow, 
beyond  which  Cawsand  Beacon  (1800  ft.1 ,  an  outlying  spur  of 
Dartmoor,  is  visible  to  the  left  Beyond  (i972  M.)  North  Tawton 
we  cross  the  Taw  and  pass  (22  M.)  Sampford  Courtney. 

26  M.  Okehampton  (White  Hart,  B.  4s.,  D.  is.  Qd. ;  Plume  of 
FeaiherSj  B.  2s.,  D.  2s.  6c2. ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  small  town  on  the 
N.  margin  of  Dartmoor,  with  the  remains  of  a  partly  Norman  castle 
(3/4  M.  to  the  W.),  is  the  junction  for  Wadebridge  and  for  Bude  (see 
B.  20).  Tea  Tor  (see  p.  144)  may  be  ascended  hence  without  diffi- 
culty in  about  2  hrs.  Near  Okehampton  is  a  large  government 
Artillery  Camp. 

Coach-drives  daily  to  Dartmoor  (return-fare  3«.)',  also  daily,  except 
Sun.,  to  HcUherUigh,  and  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  to  CtMgford  (p.  136). 

Beyond  Okehampton  we  obtain  a  view  of  its  castle  to  the  right, 
and  cross  the  Okement  by  the  Meldon  Viaduct.  From  (32^2  M.) 
Brideatowe  (^Brlddystow')  we  may  ascend  Great  Links  Tor,  2  M.  to 
the  E.  of  the  station.  (The  village  is  1 V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.) 
A  good  Dartmoor  walk  may  be  taken  from  Bridestowe  along  Tavy 
Cleave,  skirting  *a magnificent  range  of  castellated  tors',  to  Lidford. 

36  M.  Lidford,  or  Lydford  (^Manor  Hotel,  R.  or  D.  3$.  6d.;  Castle, 
in  the  village),  which  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  system  (see 
below),  is  an  ancient  place  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  was 
formerly  a  Stannary  town  (see  p.  142).  The  old  Stannary  Court 
here  was  notorious  for  its  abuses,  and  'Lidford  Law',  like  ^Jeddart 
Justice'  (p.  504),  hanged  a  man  first  and  tried  him  afterwards. 
About  1/2  ^*  to  the  W.  of  the  stations  is  Lidford  Cascade,  100  ft. 
in  total  height  (fee  2(2.) ;  its  volume  may  be  much  increased  by 
letting  off  the  water  in  the  mill-pond  above  (fee).  The  (1  M.) 
^Lidford  Gorge  (bridge)  is  among  the  finest  ravines  of  its  kind  in 
England  (path' free  on  Wed.,  other  days  6d). 

Fkom  Lidfobd  to  Launcbston,  I2V2  M.,  Q.  W.  Railway  in  V2  br.  (fares 
3«.,  U.  id.y  is.  Oy^d.).  —  41/2  H.  Coryton^  with  the  fine  Elizabethan  mansion 
of  Bffdmkam  and  its  noble  trees  (V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station);  8  M. 
JAfton.  Beyond  the  latter  we  enter  Cornwall  and  follow  the  winding 
coarse  of  the  Tamar.  —  121/2  M.  Launcetton  (p.  160). 

Fbom  Lidfobd  to  Plymouth  by  thb  G.  W.  R.,  23 V2  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
3«.  lOcf.,  2«.  6d.,  1*.  Wd.).  —  To  the  right  rises  Brmtor  (p.  142).    Beyond 
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(3  H.)  Jl£euy-Ta»i^t  also  to  the  right,  is  Kelly  College^  for  the  sons  of  naval 
offlcers.  —  6  M.  Taviiioek^  see  below. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes  the  village 
of  Whiiohurch  on  the  left.  Fine  views  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  — 
10  M.  Eorrabridge  (Roborough  Arms)  is  the  station  for  Bvchland  Jbbejf^ 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  which  lies  IVs  M.  to  the  3.W. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  but  the  mansion,  which  be- 
longs to  the  representatives  of  the  Drake  family,  contains  some  relics  of 
Sir  Francis.    The  village,  Buekland  Monaehonun^  has  an  interesting  church. 

—  Ui/s  M.  Yelverton  (Bock  Hotels  Tors  Boarding Bstablishment.  from  Qi.  2b, 
per  week),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Princetown  (see  below).  —  Sheep't 
Tor  now  comes  into  view  on  the  left.  The  line  follows  the  windings  of 
the  Plytn,  Near  (15  M.)  Btckleigh  (p.  149),  to  the  left,  is  the  Dewerstone, 
rising  above  the  confluence  of  the  Meavy  and  the  Plym.  We  now  descend 
the  pretty  BicklHgh  Vale  (p.  149)  to  (19  M.)  Marsh  Mill;  ~  22  M.  Mutley. 

—  22t/s  H.  North  Road  (see  p.  144).  —  23V2  M.  Mill  Bay^  the  C^.W.B. 
erminus  at  Plymouth  (p.  144). 

Fbom  Yelvbston  (see  above)  to  Pjuncbtown,  IC/s  M.,  railway  (Dart- 
moor  Railway)  in  V2  hr.  (fares  U,  Od.,  is.  2<f.,  iOyzd.).  This  line  ascends 
rapidly  in  a  series  of  sharp  curves,  commanding  charming  views.  — 
1V2  M.  Doushmd  (Manor  Hotel;  *Dous]and  Grange,  a  large  boarding-house, 
from  37«.  per  week),  the  station  for  Walkhtanpton,  with  its  conspicuous 
Perp.  church.  The  'Tors^  of  Dartmoor  are  visible  on  both  sides ,  while 
behind  us  the  hills  ot  Cornwall  form  the  background.  Good  fishing  is 
obtained  in  this  neighbourhood.  —  IOV2  M.  Frinoetown  (1400  ft.  above  the 
sea;  *  Duchy  Hotels  B.  or  D.  3«.  6d.)  forms  a  convenient  starting-point  for 
excursions  in  Dartmoor  Forest  (see  p.  143),  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
lies.  The  small  town  grew  iip  around  the  large  Convict  Prison  eected 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  for  French  prisoners-of-war.  ot 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  contained  9000  in  1811.  In  the  war  of  18152-14 
upwards  of  20(X)  American  seamen ,  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  British 
navy  against  their  country,  were  also  conHned  here.  Part  of  the  adjoining 
moorland  has  been  reclaimed  by  convict  labour.  Princetown  is  about 
15  H.  from  Chagford  or  Moreton  Hampstead  (see  p.  136). 

Beyond  Lldford  the  S.  W.  R.  rans  parallel  foi  some  distance 
with  the  G.  W.  R.  To  the  right  of  (37  M.)  Brentor  station  rises 
Brentor  (1114  ft.),  an  isolated  volcanic  cone  snrmoTinted  by  the 
small  church  of  St,  Michael  de  Rupej  dating  from  the  18th  cent, 
(fine  view  from  the  chnrchyard;  key  of  the  church  kept  at  the 
Stag's  Head  Inn).  Farther  on  the  line  crosses  the  Q-.  W.  R.  The 
train  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Tavy,  which  it  descends  to  — 

i1  M.  Tayistoek  (^Bedford,  R.  or  D.  4t. ;  Queen' 8  Head,  R.  or 
D.  3«.,  well  spoken  of;  Temperamee;  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  a 
pleasant  town  on  the  Tavy,  which  flows  into  the  Tamar  close  by. 
Pop.  4728.  The  S.W.  station  lies  high  above  the  town  (view),  V2  M. 
from  the  G.  W.  station  (see  above)  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  important  Tavistock  Abbey,  originally 
founded  in  the  10th  cent.,  are  close  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  which 
incorporates  some  parts  of  the  old  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  Parish 
Church,  a  fine  Perp.  edifice,  restored  in  1846.  Inthe  vicarage^garden 
are  three  inscribed  stones  of  the  Romano-British  period.  Tavistock 
Is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district,  in  which  lead,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found.  It  was  one  of  the  Stannary 
Towns  (Latin  Stannum,  tin),  in  which  were  held  the  Tin  Parlia- 
ments for  deciding  questions  connected  with  the  local  tin-mining. 
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A  walk  may  be  taken  throagh  the  Meadow  Plecuure  Ground* ,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tavy,  to  {*/*  M.)  Fitt/ord^  with  a  statue  (by  Boehm)  of  Bir 
FrtmuU  Drako  (1640-96).  a  native  of  CrowndcOe^  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tavistock. 

A  coach  nliea  daily  in  summer  from  Tavistock  to  (18  M. ;  3  hrs.) 
Lisleard  (p.  IdO;  fare  otX  passing  Otmniilako  (near  the  Morwell  Bocks, 
p.  148),  8t.  Ann's  Chapel  (near  Calstock,  p.  148),  and  Callington  (Golding's 
Hotel).  Near  the  road,  about  4  M.  from  Tavistock,  is  the  J)evon  Great 
Coneole  Mine^  which  formerly  yielded  1(XX)-1200  tons  of  copper  ore  per 
month,  but  is  now  worked  mainly  for  arsenic.  From  Callington  motor- 
omnibuses  (fare  Is.)  run  several  times  daily  to  (1  hr.)  Saltash  Q>.  148). 

Tavistock  is  one  of  the  chief  starting-points  for  ezcnrsions  in 
Dartmoor  Forest  j  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  which  aie 
described  below,  while  others  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Dartmoor  Forest,  so   named  from  the  river  Deart,  is  a  high-lying 

nioorland  district,  about  20  M.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  12  M.  wide  from 

E.  to  W.    The  mean  elevation  is  about  IGOOft.    It  has  been  described 

as  ^a  monstrous  lump  of  granite  covered  with  a  sponge  of  peaty  soir, 

and  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features  are  the  ^Tors'*,  or  huge  blocks 

of  granite  that  crown  most  of  the  hills.    Numerous  small  streams  rise 

on  Dartmoor,  and  their  pretty  wooded  valleys  often  afford  a  pleasing 

contrast  to  the  barren  scenery  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Forest.    These 

streams,   with  their   numerous    little  falls    and  ^stickles**  (rapids),   are 

generally  well  stocked  with  trout.    The  moor  also  offers  much  to  interest 

the  antiquarian,  as  it  abounds  in  menhirs,  stone  circles,  and  other  relics 

of    the   ancient  Britons,  though  many  supposed  ancient  monuments  are 

nci^  regarded  as  cattle-pens  and  deserted  mining-shafts  of  no  great  age. 

Tine   air  is  bracing  and  the   climate  in  summer  is  often  pleasant  and 

invigorating;  but  rain  is  very  prevalent  at  all  seasons.    Dartmoor  ponies 

are    a  sturdy  and  sure-footed  race.     The  pedestrian  will  find  abundant 

opportunity  for  his  prowess «  but  should  be  on  his  guard  against  bogs 

and  mists.  It  is  prudfflit  to  keep  pretty  closely  to  the  beaten  tracks,  and 

a    good  map  and  pocket  compass  are  indispensable  to  all  who    are  not 

accompanied  by  a  guide.    The  Dest  carriage-roads  are  those  from  Tavistock 

to  Tvj  Bridge,  and  from  Horrabridge  to  Ghagford,  Uoreton  Hampstead, 

and  Ashburton,  intersecting  each  other  at  Two  Bridges  (see  below).    The 

yisitor  to  Dartmoor  will  find  good  headquarters  at  Princetown  (p.  142), 

I>ousland  (p.  142),  Two  Bridges  (see  below),  and  Ghagford  (p.  186),  while 

Okeliampton  (p.  141)  and  Ashburton  (y.  140)  or  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  140)  are 

conveniently  placed  for  its  N.  and  S.  districts  respectively. 

One  of  the  commoner  excursions  from  Tavistock  is  to  the  top  o 
Brentor  (p.  142),  which  lies  about  4U.  to  the  N.;  but  this  ascent  is  better 
made  from  Lidford  (p.  141).  —  Walkers  may  follow  the  ridge  from  (3  M.) 
Maitf-Tcny  (p.  142)  to  (5V2  K.)  Bare  Tor  and  (2V2  M.)  the  Great  Links  Tor 
(p.  141),  whence  they  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  (2  M.)  Bridestowe  (p.  141), 
or  go  on  over  Yes  Tor  (see  p.  144)  to  (6  M.)  Okehampton  (p.  141). 

From  Tavistock  a  road  leads  due  £.  through  Dartmoor,  soon  passing 
a  number  of  tors.  The  first  on  the  left  is  Cock's  Tor  (1470  ft.),  beyond 
w^liich  are  the  Staple  Tors.  Opposite  are  Feather  Tor  and  the  curiously 
sliaped  Vixen  Tor.  About  1  U.  beyond  (41/4  M.)  Merrivale  (inn),  to  the 
S*  (right)  of  the  road,  are  some  interesting  stone  circles  and  avenues. 
Al>out  tlds  point,  too,  we  may  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  (IV2  V 0  Great 
Mis  Tor  (1760  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view.  The  road  to 
Princetown  ^  M.  from  Tavistock)  diverges  on  the  right  after  */«  H.  more 
and  passes  the  prison  (see  p.  142).  Our  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction  to 
(2^/4  M.)  Two  Bridges  (Hotel,  B.  2«.  6d.,  D.  3<.),  a  pleasant  stopping-place  for 
tlie  pedestrian  or  angler.  Just  above  the  bridge  is  the  ^Cowsick  Valley^  one 
of  the  most  lovely  bits  of  Dartmoor.  A  little  to  the  17.  is  Crockem  Tor^  on 
\ebich  the  Stannary  Parliaments  (p.  142)  were  originally  held.  Not  far  off 
is  Wistnum's  Woody  a  singular  group  of  ancient  dwarf-oaks,  the  only  relic 
of  the  *Forest\  The  road  here  forks,  the  N.  arm  leading  to  Ghagford  and 
Bf  oreton  Hampstead,  the  S.  arm  to  (12  M.)  Ashburton  (p.  140),  on  the  S.  £. 
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margin  of  the  Foreat.  The  latter  coincides  to  some  extent  with  the  course 
of  the  Dartj  the  wooded  scenery  of  which  is  very  fine  at  places.  The  roAd 
to  Moreton  Hampstead  maintains  a  N.E.  direction  and  crosses  some  of  the 
highest  ground  in  the  Forest.  Kear  (9Vs  K*)  Po*^  Bridge  (Temperance 
Hotel)  is  Clapper  Bridge^  a  picturesque  old  structure  of  granite  slabe 
oyer  the  Dart.  At  Merripit^  1  U.  beyond  Post  Bridge,  a  road  diverges 
on  the  right  to  (6  K.)  Widdscombe  (p.  140).  About  I'/i  M.  farther  on,  a 
track  on  the  right  leads  to  the  VUi/er  Tin  Mine  and  (2  M.)  Orinupotrndy  a 
curious  enclosure,  the  object  of  which  is  uncertain.  After  8  M.  more  we 
reach  Sector,  where  the  road  to  (2^^  H.)  Chag/ord  (p.  136)  diverges  to  the 
left,  while  that  to  0  M.)  Moreton  ffampetecid  (p.  136)  continues  in  the  same 
direction. 

From  Two  Bridges  (p.  148)  the  active  pedestrian  may  explore  much 
of  the  most  characteristic  scenery  of  Dartmoor  by  walking  due  N.  to 
(16  M. ;  6-7  hrs.)  Okehampton  (p.  141).  The  route  leads  by  (jdlL)  Out  Hilt 
(1970  ft. ;  top  marked  by  a  turf  mound)  and  (2  K.)  Oranmere  Pool  ^.  136) ; 
and  Yes  Tor  (2060  ft.;  p.  143),  the  highest  point  in  Dartmoor,  may  be 
included  by  a  digression  to  the  left.    No  inn  is  passed  on  the  way. 

From  Princetown  (p.  142)  a  pleasant  route  for  walkers  leads  through 
the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor  to  (14  M.)  Ivp  Bridge  (p.  140).  The  most  inter- 
esting points  passed  on  the  way  are  the  (2i/2  m.)  Nun's  Oross^  a  granite 
cross,  7V2ft.  high,  (5  M.)  Erme  Pound ,  and  the  (?»/«  M.)  Three  Barrows 
1524  ft.),  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  L.  S.  W.  R.  runs  considerably  to  the  W. 
of  the  G.  W.  R.,  finally  approaching  Plymouth  from  the  N.W.  — 
48V2M.  Beer  Alston,  1 M.  from  CaUtock  (j^,  148).  Beyond  (61 V2M.) 
Beer  Ferrers  we  cioss  the  Tavy  and  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tamar 
(p.  148).  To  the  right  is  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  148).  553/4  M. 
8t,  Budeaux  (for  Saltashy  p.  148);  67  M.  Ford;  68  M.  Devonport 
(see  p.  147).  We  then  describe  a  cnrve  ronnd  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Plymouth,  passing  the  suburban  stations  ot  North  Road  and  MuUey 
and  enter  the  Ftiary  Terminua  at  (621/2  M.)  Plymouth, 

Plymoatb,.  —  Hotels.  Duke  of  Cornwall  (Fl.  a;  D,  8),  opposite 
Mill  Bay  Terminus,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  bs.\  Botal  (PI.  b^  D,  8),  Lockyer  St, 
near  Mill  Bay.  Station;  Qeand  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  finely  situated  on  the  Hoe, 
the  only  hotel  with  a  view  of  the  Sound,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  6«.;  Albion  (PI.  e; 
D,  3) ,  Millbay  Boad,  B.  4s.,  D.  3s.  fid.  \  «^Ghubb's  (PI.  g{  E,  2),  Old  Town  St., 
B.  4s.;  Centeal  (PI.  m.;  E,  3),  Lockyer  St.;  Fablet's  (PI.  h;  D,  2),  Union 
St..  B.  3s.  6(f.,  D.  3s. ;  Logkteb  Hotel  A  Bbstaukant  ;  Westminstxk  (PI.  o ; 
£,  3),  Princess  Sq.,  Gbeat  Wbbtebn  (Pl.p;  D,3)^  these  two  unpretending 
temperance  hotels.  —  In  Devonport:  Botal  (PI.  j),  Thomas's  (PI.  k),  both 
in  Fore  St.  (PI.  A,  2).  —  MaUhew's  Restaurant,  11  Bedford  St.,  table-d'hdte 
1-3  p.m.  2-3«. ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  principal  stations. 

Gabs.    Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  Sd.,  each  addit.  pers.  6(f. 

Sleotric  Tramways.  From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  G,  2;  p.  146)  to  Stone- 
houae  and  Devonport,  to  Gompton,  and  to  Prince  Bock ;  from  the  Theatre 
to  Gompton  and  to  Beaumont  Boad.  From  Fore  Street  (Devonport)  to 
Pennycomequick,  to  Tor  Lane,  and  Millhouse;  from  Pennycomequick  to 
St.  Budeaux;  from  Morice  Square  to  St.  Budeaux  and  to  Ford  Hill.  — 
Horse  Gar  from  the  Post  Office  to  West  Hoe.  —  Motor-Omnibuses  from  the 
Glock  Tower  to  Salisbury  Boad ;  from  Millbay  Station  to  (3  M.)  Crownhill 
and  (5  M.)  Boborough  (fare  8d.)  and  to  Yealmton  and  Modbury  (fare  Is.  Sd.). 

Theatres.  Grand  Theatre,  Union  St.  (PI.  G,  3),  Stonehonse;  Thtttlre 
Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  beside  the  Boyal  Hotel;  Mitropole,  Tavistock  St.,  Devon- 
port;  J^laee,  Union  St.,  Plymouth. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Millbay  Station  (PI.  D,3),  terminus  of  the  G.  W. 
R.,  near  the  Docks  and  the  Hoe ;  2.  FHary  Station  (PI.  F,  2),  terminus  of  the 
L.  S.  W.  R.,  in  the  E.  part  of  Plymouth;  3.  North  Road  Station  (PI.  E,  1), 
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in  the  N.  suburb,  a  joint  station  of  both  lines,  stopped  at  by  nearly  all 
trains  (hotel-omnibuses);  4.  Mutley  Station  (PI.  E,  1),  also  served  by  both 
lines ;  5.  D4vonport  and  JStonehotue  BtaHon  (PI.  B,  3),  belonging  to  the  L.  8. 
W.  B. ;  6.  Devonport  (Stoke)  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  of  the  G.  W.  B. ;  7.  Ford 
Station^  L.  S.  W.  B.,  see  p.  144  i  8.  Keyham  Station^  G.  W.^.,  see  p.  147. 
9.  Ocean  Quaj/  Station^  Stonehouse  Pool,  for  special  L.  A  8.  W.  trains  to 
London  with  passengers  from  America. 

StMunera.  To  London  (15«.,  11«.)  and  Southampton  (ids.  6d,  10«.  6d.) 
thrice  weekly;  to  PorUmouth  (iSe.  6d.,  10«.  6<l),  FalmotMt  (6«.,  U.),  Dublin 
(20«.,  lbs.)  J  Qlcugow  (25s.,  12<.  %d.\  twice  weekly;  to  Newhaven  (15«.,7«.  6(l.)t 
Cork  (20*.,  iOi.  6d.).  Waterford  (20».,  lOf.),  Belfoit  (25«„  12«.  6d.),  Brutol 
(15#.),  Liverpool  (Hfis.,  16«.),  once  weekly.  —  To  the  Channa  Island$y  see 
p.  86.  —  The  steamera  of  the  ffeunburff-American  Line  and  those  of  the 
North  Oerman  Lloyd  call  here  weekly  on  their  way  from  "Sew  York;  and 
liners  also  call  here  to  and  from  Australia  (Orient  Line),  New  Zecdand, 
South  Africa  y  etc.  —  Sxeuraion  Steamers  ply  in  summer  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  at  moderate  fares,  to  the  Breakwater^  Mt.  Edgeumhe^ 
Uddyetone  Lighthouse^  the  Tamar^  the  Yeahn,  etc.  and  to  Looe^  Polperro, 
Foiwey^  etc.  —  Ferries  from  the  AdmiraVs  Sard  (PI.  B,  8)  to  Cremill 
{Mt.  Edgcumbe)t  from  Mutton  Cove  (PI.  A,  3)  to  Oemt'/I;  from  the  Barbican 
(PI.  £,  8)  to  Tumchapel  and  Oregon ;  from  Ferry  Road  (PI.  A,  2)  to  Torpoint. 

Tares  id.  or  2d,    Also,  from  North  Comer  (PI.  A,  2)  to  Saltash  hourly. 
Post  Office,  in  Guildhall  Sq.  —  American  Gonsul,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Stephms. 
Chief  Attractions.  The  JVos  (see  below);  Devonport  Dockyard  (p.  147); 

Breakwater  (p.  146);   Mt.  Bdgeumbe  (p.  148);  trip  up  the  Tamor  (p.  148); 

£ddy stone  Lighthouse  (p.  149;  for  good  sailors  only);  Barbican  (p.  146); 

Municipal  Buildings  and  OuildTusll  (p.  146);    the   Museum   (p.  147);    the 

eoUeetion  of  drawings  in  Plymouth  Library  (p.  147). 

Plymouth,  Stonehouse  J  and  Devonport,  the  *Three  Towns',  with 
a  joint  population  of  (1901)  177,183,  together  form  one  of  the  most 
impoitant  seaports  in  England,  thanks  to  the  Sound,  in  which  the 
largest  Tessels  can  ride  safely  at  anchor,  and  to  the  excellent 
harbours  afforded  by  its  arms,  the  Cattewater,  or  mouth  of  the  Plying 
Sutton  Pool,  and  the  Hamoaxe,  or  estnary  of  the  Tamat.  Plymouth 
was  first  fortified  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  it  Is  now  a  stronghold  of  the 
first  class,  its  defences  including  a  girdle  of  outlying  forts.  The 
rarions  barracks  can  accommodate  a  garrison  of  5000  men. 

Plymouth  haa  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  naval  and  mer' 
cantile  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  witnessed  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  expeditions  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cook,  and  other  famous 
mariners.  Lord  Howard  of  Bffingham  sailed  hence  to  encounter  the  Armada 
<1588),  and  here  the  Mayflower  finally  set  sail  for  America  on  Sept.  6th,  1620 
(comp.  p.  88).  In  the  Ciril  War  Plymouth  held  out  for  the  Parliament- 
ariana  when  all  ttie  rest  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  in  the  handa  of  the 
Royalists  and  defended  itself  sueeessfully  during  a  sieee  of  four  years. 
It  waa  also  the  first  large  town  to  proclaim  William  of  Orange  king.  The 
-town  now  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Australia,  the  Cape,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  large  merchant  vessels  are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  the  Great 
'Western Docks  and  the  Cattewater.  The  chief  exports  are  copper,  lead, 
tin,  granite,  marble,  ehina-elay,  bricks,  and  fish.  The  Hamoaze  is  re- 
served for  men-of-war. 

On  the  sea-front  of  the  town  is  the  *Hoe(Pl.  D,  E,  3),  an  elevat- 
ed promenade  commanding  an  admirahle  view  of  the  Sound.  In 
the  middle  of  it  rises  a  Statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  is  said 
to  haye  heen  playing  bowls  here  when  news  was  hronght  him 
that  the  Armada  was  in  sight  (see  Kingsley's  ^Westward  Ho /\ 
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chap.  xxx).  The  statue ,  elected  in  1884,  is  a  replica  of  that  at 
Tavistock  (p.  143).  Close  by  is  the  Armada  TercentefMry  Memorial, 
erected  in  1890.  To  the  E.  is  the  upper  part  of  Smeaton's  original 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  (adm.  1(2.) ,  re-erected  here  in  1882-84 
(comp.  p.  149).  The  *Vie"w  from  the  top  is  very  extensive ,  in- 
cluding (on  a  clear  day)  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  14  M.  to  the  S. 

The  *Soand,  or  roadstead  of  Plymouth,  about  3  sq.  M.  in  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  S.  coast  of  England.  In  the 
middle  lies  the  small  fortified  8t,  Nicholas  or  Drakes  Island  (PI.  G, 
D,  4).  To  the  W.  rises  Mount  Edgcumbe  (p.  148).  To  the  E. 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Mewstone.  On  the  S.  side  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  is  defended  by  the  ^Breakwater,  a  stupendous  piece  of  gra- 
nite masonry,  1  M.  in  length ,  constructed  in  1812-40  at  a  cost  of 
1, 680,000 {.  The  top  forms  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  it  may  be 
reached  from  Plymouth  by  an  excursion-steamer  (fdd, ;  landing  in 
boat  1(2.)  or  by  small  boat  (about  2s J).  At  the  W.  end  is  a  small 
Lighthouse,  the  top  of  which  affords  a  good  view  (small  gratuity  to 
the  keeper).  Just  inside  the  Breakwater  is  a  circular  fort  like 
those  at  Portsmouth  (p.  68).  The  entrance  to  the  Caitewater  (PI. 
F,  4)  is  also  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  1000  ft  long,  projecting 
from  Mount  Batten  Point,  'Kitchen  Middens'  found  here  prove 
the  existence  of  a  prehistoric  population  near  Plymouth. 

To  the  £.  of  Smeaton's  Tower  is  the  Citadel  (PI.  E,  3),  erected 
in  1670,  and  now  somewhat  out  of  date  as  a  fortress  (view  from 
the  ramparts).  Outside  its  walls  is  a  Marine  Biological  Ldbor<Uory^ 
opened  in  1888,  with  an  aquarium  below  (adm.  daily  10-6,  6(2. 9 
Wed.  2-6,  2(i.).  Below  the  Hoe  are  a  fine  Promenade  Pt«r(adm.  2(2. ; 
band)  and  the  Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

From  the  Marine  Laboratory  we  may  follow  the  Promenade  to 
the  E.,  and  at  the  end  pass  through  a  narrow  passage  beneath  the 
Citadel,  which  brings  us  to  Commercial  Bead,  with  the  Phosnlx 
Wharf.  Farther  on  is  the  quaint  bit  of  old  Plymouth  known  as  the 
Barbican,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  Sutton  Pool  (Pl.E,  F,  3).  The 
^ Dutch  auctions'  of  fish  here  are  amusing.  On  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  Customs  Watch  House,  at  the  beginning  of  the  W.  pier,  la 
a  slab  and  on  the  adjoining  parapet  is  an  inscription,  placed  here 
in  1891  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  'llayflower'  (p.  145) 
in  1620.  —  Ferry  across  the  Cattewater,  see  p.  146. 

We  next  make  our  way  through  Southside  St.,  Notte  St,,  and 

St,  Andrew's  St,  to  the  Chnroh  of  St.  Andrew  (PI.  E,  2),  dating 

from  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  by  Sir  0.  G.  Scott  in  1874-75. 
Among  the  namerous  monoments  in  tbis  church  may  be  mentioned 
the  tablet  to  Charles  MaOuw  (17764836;  W.  end  of  If.  aisle),  and  the 
monuments  to  Dr.  Wooleomhs  (d.  18!^),  by  Westmacott  (S.  aisle)  and 
Zachariah  Mudge  (d.  1789)  by  Chantrey  (8.  choir-aisle).  The  heart  ot  Admiral 
Blake  (1599-1667)  is  said  to  be  buried  at  the  back  of  the  S.  choir-stalls. 

The  church  faces  Guildhall  Sq.,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are 
the  Xanieipal  Offieai  and  on  the  left  the  OuildKall,  two  handsome 
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modem  Gothic  edifices.  The  fine  hall  in  the  latter,  148ft.  long,  is 
adorned  with  stained-glass  windows  representing  scenes  from  the 
town's  history  (including  the  Departure  of  the  Pilgrims).  The  Mayor's 
Parlour,  in  the  former,  contains  a  portrait  (with  quaint  inscriptions) 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (1646-96),  *fellow  traToller  of  the  Sunn',  who 
once  sat  for  PlymouUi  in  Parliament  and  presented  the  town  with 
the  aqueduct,  which  supplies  it  with  water  from  Dartmoor,  24  M. 
distant  —  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  Post 
Office  (PI.  E,  2). 

Among  the  other  objeete  of  intereft  in  Plymouth  are  the  building 
eompriiing  the  Boyal  HoUl  and  the  Theatre  (PI.  D,  8),  with  an  Ionic  por- 
tieo ;  the  Boman  Oatholio  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  2) ;  the  Home  of  the  Sitter*  of 
Mercp^  Korth  Boad;  the  Cloclt  Tower  (popularly  known  as  'Derry'0  Clock", 
from  the  donor),  at  ttie  junetion  of  deorge  8t.  and  Lockyer  St.^  the 
^ih€natum  (PI.  D.  3),  eonUlning  a  museum  and  a  gallery  of  art  (daily 
10-5,  6d^8at.  10-2,  free))  the  PlyvMrnth  Library^  Cornwall  St.,  near  the 
JAarket  (PI.  £,  2),  with  a  fine  eollection  of  prints  and  drawings  (Da  Vinoi, 
Rubens,  Buysdael,  Correggio,  etc.)  and  three  paintings  by  Beynolds  (open 
on  Hon.  \  at  other  times  on  application  to  the  librarian) }  and  the  Diamond 
J'ubUe^  Memorial  Mvteum  and  Art  Gallery  in  Beaumont  Park.  —  Oeorge 
St.  Baptiet  Chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  the  'Pilgrim 
Fathers'  were  entertained  before  setting  sail. 

Stonehouse  (PI.  G,  3,  4)  is  the  seat  of  the  *Royal  William  Vic- 
tualling Tardy  a  huge  establishment  for  the  yictualling  of  the  navy, 
constructed  in  1835  at  an  outlay  of  l,dOO,OOOL  and  coToring  14  acres 
of  ground.  The  gateway  (Dumford  St.)  is  surmounted  by  a  colos- 
sal ilgure  of  William  lY.  Visitors  are  admitted  during  working 
hours  and  are  escorted  by  a  police^constable.  The  bakehouse  and 
the  cooperage  are  of  special  interest.  From  two  to  three  million 
pomids  of  salt-meat  are  always  kept  on  hand  in  this  yard,  and  the 
other  stores  are  in  like  proportions.  —  To  the  N.  stands  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  (PI.  G,  2),  which  has  accommodation  for  1200  patients. 
In  Dumford  St.  are  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  (PI  C,  3),  with  room 
for  1500  men  (handsome  mess-room) ;  and  at  the  back  of  them  are 
the  Cheat  Western  Docks, 

l>evonport(Pl.A,B,2,3),  situated  to  the  W.  of  Plymouth,  and 
at  a  considerably  higher  eleTation,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  naral 
and  military  officials.  (Tramway,  seep.  144,  ending  close  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dockyard;  boat  from  the  Admiral^ s  Hard,  PI.  B,  3,  2d, 
or  3d.)  The  ^Dockyard  (PI.  A,  2,  B)  resembles  that  at  Portsmouth 
(^p.  58),  but  is  not  so  large  (visitors  admitted  at  10,  11, 2,  3,  and  4 ; 
special  order  requisite  for  the  Ropery) ;  it  affords  regular  employ- 
ment to  about  6000  work-people.  To  the  N.  of  the  Dockyard  is  the 
Oun  Wharf  (PI.  A,  2),  and  beyond  that  is  the  Keyham  Steam  Yard 
(VI.  A,  1),  a  most  imposing  establishment  with  huge  steam-docks 
and  a  steam  hammer  capable  of  striking  with  a  force  of  100  tons. 
Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  G.  W.  R.  station  of  Keyham.  The  flnestjpri- 
vate  houses  are  in  Higher  Stoke,  The  blockhouse  at  the  top  of  Stoke 
ffill  commands  an  excellent  view,  and  so  does  the  top  of  the  Devon- 
port  Column  (PI.  A,  2;  126  ft.).  Mt,  Wise  is  a  fine  promenade,  with 
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parade-gronnd,  batteries,  and  the  official  lesidences  of  the  poit- 
admiral  and  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  W.  District.  The 
Royal  Naval  Engineering  College  is  situated  at  Devonport. 

Szcursions  from  Plymouth. 

1.  Strang«r0  fhoald  not  omit  a  visit  to  *Hount  Bdgoumbe,  the  seat 
of  the  Barl  of  Mount  Edgenmbe,  which  is  reached  by  the  ferry  from  Ad- 
mirars  Hard  (fare  Id.)  to  Cremill  (PL  A,  4;  Ht.  Edgcombe  Arms)*,  ezenr- 
sion-steamers  also  ply  to  Cawsand  (King's  Arms),  in  Cawsand  Bay,  opposite 
the  Breakwater.  The  house  itself  is  not  shown,  but  the  park  is  open  to 
ttie  public  on  the  first  Sat.  of  each  month  and  on  every  Wed.  exce^  Uiat 
in  the  same  week  (on  other  days  by  special  permission  obtained  at  the 
Manor  Office,  Bmma  Place,  Stonehouse).  The  *Parkt  which  occupies  the 
whole  peninsula  between  the  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  contains  magnificent 
trees  and  is  traversed  by  beautifnl  walks.  Camellias  and  palms  grow  here 
in  the  open  air.  The  Gardens  (special  order  necessary)  are  tastefully  laid 
out  in  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  styles,  and  include  a  large 
orangery.  A  visit  to  Mt.  Edgcumbe  requires  at  least  2  hrs.  \  guide  to  the 
chief  points  2s,  6<l. 

2.  By  the  Tamar  to  Weir  Head,  This  excursion  may  be  accomplished 
by  steamer  (return -fare  is.  6d,\  half- a- day)  or  by  a  boat  chartered  for 
the  occasion  (a  day).  The  Tamar  (^great  water^)  separates  Devon  from 
Oornwall.  Passing  through  the  Eamocusy  we  reach  the  actual  mouth  of 
the  Tamar  ^  3  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  crossed  by  the  *Royal  Albert 
Bridge  of  the  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Cornwall.  This  gigantic  iron  structure, 
760  yds.  long,  10  yds.  wide,  and  1(X)  ft.  above  the  water,  was  built  by 
Brunei  in  1869  and  cost  2GO,00Or  The  two  chief  arches  have  each  a  span 
of  466  ft.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  bridge  lies  Baltaah  (Bidhcaif  Hotel;  Bra^*s\  a 
quaint-looking  fishing- town  (3857  inhab.),  whence  visitors  may  walk  on  to 
the  bridge  (id.).  The  women  of  Saltash  are  famous  for  their  rowing,  often 
beating  the  men  at  regattas.  Ferry  to  8t.  Budeaux^  see  p.  144.  Motor- 
omnibuses  to  CaOington,  see  p.  148.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  Tamar  again 
expands,  and  at  high  water  resembles  a  beautiful  lake.  To  the  N.W.  the 
Great  Mis  Tor  (p.  143)  is  visible.  The  second  branch  to  the  right  is  the 
Tavy,  To  the  left,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tavy,  is  LaiUhttphj  in  the 
church  of  which  is  buried  Theodore  Paleologus  (d.  1687),  a  scion  of  a 
famous  race.  On  the  left,  4  M.  above  Saltash,  is  Pentillie  Castle,  with 
beautiful  grounds.  At  Cotehele,  2V3  M.  farther  on,  the  river  is  very  nar- 
row. Ootehele  Honse,  a  Tudor  mansion,  with  a  fine  baronial  hall  and 
interesting  old  tapestry  and  furniture,  is  generally  open  to  visitors.  The 
river  now  makes  a  bend  to  the  right  and  reaches  Oalstook  (AtKburtony 
B.  3«.,  B.  3s.  Bd.)  and  Morwellham  Qnuiy  (Ship  Inn).  Time  for  tea  is  generally 
allowed  at  Oalstock  by  the  steamers.  Fine  view  f^m  Galstock  church. 
The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  river  begins  here,  the  *MorweU  Bocks 
rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  3(X)  ft.  The  steamers  rarely  get  quite 
so  far  as  Weir  Head  (about  20  M.  from  Plymouth),  but  there  is  much 
fine  river-scenery  farther  on,  which  may  be  visited  by  small  boat. 

3.  To  8t.  Oermans  and  Port  Eliot,  10  M.  This  excursion  is  made  by 
boat  on  the  St.  Oermans  River  or  Lynher  Creek,  which  diverges  from  the 
Hamoaze  to  theleft,  below  Saltash.  On  the  right,  2M.  from  Saltash,  is  TrenM- 
ton  Castle ,  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays. 
Opposite  (ferry  Id.)  is  Antony  House ,  situated  in  a  fine  park ,  and  con- 
taining a  good  collection  of  pictures  (special  permission  necessary).  Farther 
up,  the  river  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  St.  Oermans  (Eliot  Arms),  a  station 
on  the  O.  W.  B.,  possesses  a  Church  (restored  in  1804)  showing  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  the  UTorman  (doorway),  E.  £.,  and  Perp.  styles. 
St.  Germans  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Cornish  bishopric,  and  the  namti 
of  12  bishops  are  preserved  in  the  church.  Close  by  is  Port  Xliot»  the 
sent  of  Earl  St.  Germans,  with  a  park  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by 
the  gardener. 
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4.  To  Oretton  QMorries  tmd  BaUnmiy  4  H.,  a  charming  small-boat  trip 
on  tlie  CatUwaier  (steamer  f^om  Phoenix  Wharf  to  Oreston  Id.).  Baltnun 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
including  16  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  specimens  of  Titian, 
Rubens,  and  Gorreggio.  Visitors  require  an  order  nom  the  Earl.  The 
finely-wooded  park  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays.  This  excursion 
may  be  combined  with  the  following  by  walking  from  Saltram  to  Plym 
Bridae  and  Jfanh  MilU  (see  below). 

6.  To  (he  VaU  of  Biekleigh.  This  excursion  is  most  conveniently  be- 
gun at  Marth  MRIU  (p.  143),  whence  we  may  walk  through  the  narrow 
wooded  valley  to  (4Vsl[)  Biekleigh  (p.  142).  The  road  through  the  vale 
is  not  open  except  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Saturdays.  To  the  right  is  Bo- 
rinffdon  House.,  lying  high  and  commanding  a  wide  view.  Beyond  Biek- 
leigh the  walk  may  be  extended  to  Shangh  Prior^  the  valley  of  the  Cad, 
and  the  villages  of  Meavy  and  Sheeps  Tor  (comp.  p.  142). 

6.  To  the  Tedlm  Ettwxry,  This  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamer  in 
Bummer,  or  by  railway  motor-car  from  Millbay  Station  to  Fso/mton  (also  motor- 
omnibuses,  going  on  to  Modbury^  see  p.  144),  situated  at  the  head  of  tilie 
"beautiful  estuary  of  the  T^dm.  From  Steer  i^n<2  the  station  before  Yealmton, 
a  steam-launch  plies  to  Newton  Ferrere  (River  Tealm  Hotel,  R.  or  D.  ds.  Gd., 
^vell  spoken  of)  and  Noes  Mayo,  on  a  creek  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

7.  To  Rome  Head  and  WhUeeand  Bay.  This  excursion  is  best  made 
by  taking  the  ferry  to  Cremill  and  steamer  thence  to  Millhrook  (fare  2d. 
or  3c7.),  which  is  about  1  M.  from  the  bay.  Whiteaand  Bay,  with  its  fine 
sandy  beach  and  background  of  cliffs  (bathing  dangerous),  extends  in  a 
'beautiful  curve  from  Rome  Head,  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
Mt.  Bdgeumbe  stands,  to  Looe  Jeland,  Walkers  may  return  to  CremiU 
(p.  148),  either  by  the  coast  via  Penke  Point  and  Caweand  (6  M.)  or  vift 
Millhroot  (4  It). 

8.  To  Eddysione  Lighthouse^  14  H.  Excursion-steamers  ply  frequently 
to  tbe  lighthouse  in  summer,  but  passengers  are  seldom  landed.  The  first 
liglitliouse  erected  here  in  1697  was  washed  away  six  years  after  its  com- 
pletion; the  second,  of  wood,  was  burned  down  in  1755.  The  third,  or 
Sineaton''s  Lighthouse,  a  tower  of  masonry,  95  ft.  high,  stood  here  f^om 
1757  to  1882,  but  had  then  to  be  removed,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  its 
base  Ccomp.  p.  146).  The  present  lighthouse,  135  ft.  in  height,  was  built 
by  Sir  J.  M.  Douglass ,  at  a  cost  of  80,000r  The  light-keepers  are  three 
in  number,  each  of  whom  has  a  month^s  holiday  in  summer. 

From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Pentance,  see  R.  18.  —  Dartmoor, 
see  p.  143. 

18.  From  Plymonth  to  Truro  and  Penzance.  Falmonth. 

80  M.  G.  W.  Railway  in  2»/r3»/4  hrs.  (fares  13s.  3d.,  8s.  4d.,  6«.  7Vad.). 
Trains  start  from  Millbay  Station  (p.  144)  and  stop  again  at  Devonport  (Stoke) 
and  at  Keyham  (p.  147).  The  line  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  lofty 
▼iadnets.  —  Steamboats  also  ply  at  intervals  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth 
aand  Penzance. 

The  county  of  Oomwall,  which  this  railway  traverses,  oflTers  much  to 
Interest,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  grand  rocky  scenery  of  the  coast  near 
tbe  Land's  End.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild^  myrtles  and  certain  kinds 
of  piJms  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air,  while  orange-trees  and 
vines  only  require  the  protection  of  matting  in  winter.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  oO^,  in  summer  60°  Fahr.  The  great  economical 
importance  of  Cornwall  arose  from  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
silver;  but  foreign  competition  has  for  some  years  past  closed  many  mines. 
Xlie  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before 
tbe  Christian  era.  The  maximum  production  of  copper  ore  in  Cornwall 
Skikd  Devon  was  reached  in  1861,  when  180,(XX>  tons,  worth  upwards  of 
l,O00,(X)0l. ,  were  brought  to  the  surface.  Nowadays,  it  has  been  said, 
one  must  go  to  l^evada  to  see  Cornish  miners.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fitflieries  are  also  important.     The    Celtic    origin    of   the  inhabitants  is 
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still  often  perceptible  in  their  dark  hair  and  complexions.  Their  ancient 
language,  closely  akin  to  Breton  and  Welsh,  is  now  extinct.  The  last 
person  who  spoke  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  1777  (see  p.  156)  ^  but  the  £ev. 
W.  8.  Lach  Szyrma  in  his  *Short  History  of  Penzance*  states  that  he 
found  two  or  three  persons  in  Mousehole  who  could  count  up  to  20  in 
old  Cornish.  The  prefixes  *Tre\  *Pol%  and  'Pen\  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  names,  mean  *dwelling% 'poor ,  and  'summit  or  'head\  Several  books 
in  Cornish  are  extant.  Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  ^squah'  and  other 
pasties,  made  out  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  that  the  devil,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  proverb,  will  not  enter  the  county  for  fear  of  being  put  into 
a  pie.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  has  valuable  estates  in  the  county.  —  Geological  travellers 
shoidd  procure  Sir  Henry  de  la  Btche's  'Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset". 

Soon  after  learing  Eeyham  fp.  147)  the  train  crosses  the  Tamar 
by  the  Koyal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  148;  *Vlew),  and  reaches  (41/2  M.) 
Saltash  (p.  148).  The  line  skirts  the  Lynhevy  a  scene  of  great 
beauty  at  high  tide.  91/2 M. /St.  <?crman«(p.  148)j  141/2 M.  Menheniot 
(omn.  thrice  daily  to  Looe;  7  M.:  Is.). 

18  M.  Liskeard  (WehVa,  R.  4~5s.,  D.  4s. ;  Btag)^  a  town  with 

4011  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre  for  a  few  pleasant  excursions. 

From  Lisebabd  to  Look,  8V2M.,  railway  in  85  min.  (fares  Is.  9d.,  lid., 
SVad.).  The  road  (9  M.)  passes  81.  KeyneU  Wtll,  the  subject  of  a  ballad  by 
Southey.  —  Looe  (Ship ;  Looe  Hotel)  is  a  small  seaport  and  watering-place, 
charmingly  embowered  in  myrtles  and  other  exotics.  About  4  If.  to 
the  W.  of  Looe  lies  Folperro  (^Tourist,  Ship^  both  plain),  perhaps  the 
quaintest  and  most  characteristic  of  Cornish  fishing -villages,  tightly 
wedged  into  a  narrow  ravine,  beyond  which  we  may  follow  the  road 
to  the  W.  (no  coast -path)  to  (6  U.)  Bodennick  Ferry  y  opposite  Fowey 
(jp.  151).  —  To  the  IS,  a  picturesque  walk  of  about  7  H.  may  be  taken  firom 
Liskeard  to  (2^/4  H.)  8U  Cleer  (with  remains  interesting  to  the  antiquarian), 
the  (8V4  M.)  HurUrSj  three  stone  circles,  and  the  (1  H.)  Cheesewrinff  (t'.s. 
cheese-press),  a  curious  pile  of  granite  rocks,  90  ft.  high.  About  1  H.  to 
the  E.  of  St.  Cleer  is  the  Trethevy  Cromlech.  —  At  8t.  NeoC$  (Carlyon  Arms), 
5Va  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Liskeard,  is  a  fine  Perp.  church  of  1480,  with  cel- 
ebrated stained-glass  windows  of  the  14-16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  161).  Between 
St.  Neot's  and  the  Cheesewring  is  Dotmare  Pool,  the  lake  into  which  King 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  thrown  Excalibur  (p.  162).  The  Cornish  man-demon 
Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  empty  the  pool  with  a  limpet-shell,  a  penalty 
for  uigust  stewardship  when  in  his  human  form.  —  (}oach  from  Liskeard 
to  (18  M.)  Tavitfock,  see  p.  142. 

Beyond  Liskeard  the  train  crosses  the  lofty  Moorswater  Viaduct 

and  reaches  (21  M.)  Doubleboia.  Seyeral  viaducts.  —  27  M.  Bodmin 

Road  (Rail.  Restaurant),  on  the  Fowey. 

Fbou  Bodmin  Bo  ad  to  Wadbbridgb,  IOV4M.,  railway  in  Vsbr.  (fares 
Is.  Bd.y  it.  id.yiOd.).  —  SVsH.  Bodmin  (Roycd;  Globe),  the  county-town  oi 
Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  little  place  (5353  inhab.)}  with  a  large  church 
of  the  12-15th  cent,  (restored),  accounted  the  finest  specimen  of  a  Cornish 
mediseval  church.  —  IOV4  M.  Wadebridge,  see  p.  161. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.,  passes,  on  the  right,  Lanhydrock^ 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Clif  den  (visitors  admitted),  and  Restormel  CastUy 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  reaches  (30^2  M.)  Loatwiihicl 
(Royal  Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  Fowey.  It  is  a  good  trout- 
fishing  centre  and  possesses  a  fine  church-tower,  surmounted  by 
an  open-work  lantern.  The  Bridge  and  the  Duchy  Howe  date  from 
the  14th  century. 
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FaoM  L08TWITHIBL  vo  FowjET,  6  M.,  railway  in  17  min.,  via  (3i/s  If .) 
Oolant  (fares  1<.,  Id,^  bytd.).  —  5  M.  Foway  (Fato«v  Hotel;  Ship;  St.  Oatha- 
rine''$  JSou$e^  private  hotel,  pena.  from  7«.),  pros.  ^Foy^  which  has  been 
descrihed  as  a  'miniature  Dartmouth^  is  a  small  seaport,  with  a  pictur- 
esque harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fowejf.  The  'Gallants  of  Fowey  in  the 
14th  cent,  are  said  to  have  helped  largely  in  the  foundation  of  England's 
naval  greatness  before  the  time  of  Drake  and  the  other  'Sea-dogs  of  Devon'. 
At  FHdmouth,  ^/t  tf .  to  the  S.,  is  an  interesting  grotto,  with  stalactites  and 
fossils.  —  From  Fowey  to  Polperro  and  Looe,  see  p.  160. 

35  M.  Par  (Royal),  with  silver-smelting  works  and  china-clay 
vorks,  Is  the  junction  of  railways  to  Newquay  on  the  N.  (p.  159), 
and  to  (4  M.)  Fowey  (see  above)  on  the  S. 

The  beanty  of  the  district  now  traversed  is  marred  by  numerous 
mines  and  the  white  refuse  of  kaolin ,  or  china  -  clay ,  which  is 
found  here  in  great  abundance.  40  M.  8t,  Austell  (White  Hart ; 
Globe)  is  the  centre  of  the  china-clay  trade.  The  handsome  church 
is  in  good  preservation;  and  its  exterior,  together  with  the  interior 
of  St.  Neot's  (see  p.  150),  affords  a  good  idea  of  a  Cornish  medieval 
church.  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  rises  Henaharrow  Beacon  (1030  ft. ; 
viewr),  which  Oarew  (1602)  calls  the  ^Archbeacon  of  OornwalV.  — 
47  M.  Qramipound  Road,  the  station  for  (2^2  ^0  Probua^  with  a 
flne  Elizabethan  church-tower,  and  (4  M.)  Tregony,  Near  Truro 
•we  cross  two  long  viaducts. 

54M.  Truro  (*Red  Lion,  R.  ia.-As, 6<2.,  D.  3s.  6(2. ;  *Royal,  R.  4s., 
I>.  3».  6d.)j  the  mining  capital  of  Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  town  with 
11,562  inhab.,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  creek  of  the  Pal.  In 
1876  it  became  the  seat  of  the  resuscitated  bishopric  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  1880  a  handsome  E.  £.  Cathedralj  by  Pearson,  was  begun  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  S.  aisle  of  which  (Perp.) 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  building  (S.  side  of  choir).  The  E. 
end  and  transepts  were  consecrated  in  1887,  the  nave  in  1903,  and 
the  central  tower  as  a  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Bapthtery  is 
a  memorial  of  Henry  Martyn  (1781-1812),  the  missionary,  a  native 
of  Tmro.  —  The  *  Museum  (adm.  6d. ;  free  on  Wed.,  11-6)  contains 
Gomu-British  antiquities  and  Cornish  birds.  The  Red  Lion  Hotels 
dating  from  1671,  was  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Foote  (1720-77), 
the  actor  and  playwright. 

Among  the  interesting  points  near  Truro  are  the  gronnds  of  (3  M.) 
Tr4ffoOim<m,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Fal,  and  the  Isnioc  Crosiy  at  St.  ClemenVs^ 
IVs  M.  to  the  S.E. 

Fbom  Tbubo  to  Falmouth,  llVzU-t  railway  in  20^  min.  (fares  2«., 
±s.  Sd,j  1«.).  Kear  (5  M.)  Perrtmwell  is  the  country-seat  of  Oarclew,  with 
fine  gardens  containing  many  exotic  plants.  —  9  M.  Penryn  (Singes  Arms), 
at  the  head  of  Penryn  Creek  (view  to  the  left),  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  granite  and  contains  some  traces  of  the  once  famous  Ohuney  Abbey. 
An  omnibus  (2e.)  plies  hence  to  (10  H.)  HeUton  (p.  153). 

[A  much  pleasanter  way  of  proceeding  from  Truro  to  Falmouth  is  by 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the  Fal  every  day  in  sum- 
mer (10  M.,  in  IV4  hr. ;  fare  1*.).  For  the  first  3  M.  we  descend  what 
10  known  as  Trwro  Lake  or  /2<o<r,  a  ramification  of  the  Fal.  On  entering 
tlie  Fal  proper  we  have  Tregothnan  (see  above)  to  the  left,  while  farther  on 
the  woods  of  Trelitsick  cover  the  bank  to  the  right.  The  steamer  then 
reachea  the  Carriek  Road,  or  wider  part  of  the  Fal  estuary,  passes  the 
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mouth  of  Eestronguet  Creek  (to  the  right),  and  enters  Penryn  Oreehy  at 
the  mouth  of  which  Falmouth  lies.] 

Falmouth  (Falmouth^  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  station, 
with  a  sea-view  both  to  the  back  and  front,  B.  &«.,  D.  5«.;  *Oreen  Bank, 
IVs  M.  to  the  l^.W.  of  the  station  and  Vi  M.  from  the  landing-stage,  with 
a  view  of  the  harbour,  B.  4<.,  D.  it.  Od.;  Pendennis,  near  the  Falmouth, 
B.  3«.,  D.  4«.;  Royal  y  in  the  town,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  and  some- 
what foreign-looking  seaport  with  11,773  inhab.,  was  formerly  an  importa«it 
mail-packet  station,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a  watering-place.  It  is 
still,  howeyer,  a  port  of  call  for  vesselA  waiting  for  orders  and  for  yachts. 
American  Consul.  Hotoard  Fox^  Etq.,  48  Arwenaok  St.  The  scenery  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Fai  is  very  picturesque,  and  charming  water-excursions  may 
be  taken  in  Falmouth  Harbour  (sailing-boat  2«.,  row-boat  it.  per  hr.).  In 
fine  weather  excursion-steamers  ply  to  the  Lixard,  Penzance,  etc.,  and  trips 
are  also  made  by  sailing-yachts.  Falmouth  has  bi-weekly  steamboat  com- 
munication with  London  (IVa  day),  Dublin,  etc.  The  bathing  is  good.  Palms 
and  other  tropical  plants  grow  here  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and 
the  visitor  should  try  to  obtain  access  to  one  of  the  lovely  private  gardens. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Falmouth  isFendennis  Castle,  an  old 
Tudor  fastness  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  (*/4  M.  firom  the  station).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  siege  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  still  maintained  as  a  fortress.  The  ^View  from  it  is  yery 
fine.  A  pleasant  drive  has  been  constructed  round  the  promontory,  passing 
below  the  castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  (steam-ferry;  return- 
fare  6d.)  is  8L  MatDtt  Cattle^  another  coasi-defence  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

—  On  the  way  to  Pendennis  we  pass  the  remains  of  Arwtnack  Boute,  the 
seat  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  extinct  family  of  the  Killigrews  (mem- 
orial obelisk  in  front).  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  (2  H.)  Pemyn 
(p.  151),  at  the  head  of  Penryn  Oeek,  and  to  Fluthing  (ferry  behind  the  Qreen 
Bank  Hotel  Vs^*  >  from  Market  Strand,  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Id.)  on 
its  N.  bank,  whence  we  may  walk  across  the  hill  to  My  lor,  on  Carrick 
Boad  (p.  151). 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  from  Falmouth  to  Pmryn  and 
(I21/2M.;  fare  LI.  6d.)  HeUUm  (see  p.  168),  where  it  corresponds  with  coaches 
for  the  (11  M.)  lAxard  and  (13  M.)  Pentanct  (see  p.  155).  The  direct  road 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Lizard  (18  U.)  leads  by  Otoeek,  at  the  head  of  the  Sel- 
ford  Ettuary,  and  through  TrtUwarrtn  Park  (carr.  and  pair  dOs . ;  driver  bt.)  \ 
in  the  season  a  foup-horse  brake  runs  by  this  route  from  Falmouth  to 
Lizard  Town  and  Kynance  Cove  (see  p.  153).  Near  Trelowarren  House 
is  a  very  singular  series  of  underground  chambers,  a  standing  puzzle 
to  archaeologists.  The  coast-route  (for  pedestrians  ^  about  36  K.)  loAds 
via  (2  U.)  Maenporth,  (2  M.)  Mawum  Smith,  (2  K.)  Htlford  Pottage  (fury), 
(1  H.)  Jfonoeean,  and  (4  M.)  8L  Keveme  (inn),  off  which  lie  the  dangerous 
Manacle  Roekt,  and  thence  by  the  cliffs  to  0Vs  ^0  Co^erack,  (2  M.)  Black 
Bead,  (4  M.)  PoUeteo  (serpentine  works),  (1  H.)  Cadgvith  (p.  154),  and 
(8  U.)  Lizard  Tov>n  (p.  154).  The  direct  walking  distance  from  Helford 
Passage  to  Lizard  Town,  yi&  Jfetetoum,  is  10  M. 

At  (59  M.)  Chaeewater  we  cross  the  yalley  by  a  high  wooden 

viadact.   To  the  N.W.,  rises  St.  Agnea^a  Beacon  (630  ft.). 

Bail  Motob-Cab  to  Kbwquat,  18Vs  H.,  in  1  hr.  -^  3V4  M.  St.  Agne* 
(Commercial  \  The  Hotel).  —  From  (B  H.)  Perranpwrih  (Perranporth  Hotel » 
Tywarnhale  Arms),  a  watering-place  on  lAgger  or  Perran  Bay,  we  may  visit 
(2  M.  to  the  W.)  Pnran  Round,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  ISO  ft.  in  diameter. 
On  the  coast,  IVs  U.  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  is  the  ancient  chureh  of 
SL  Ptran,  long  hidden  by  the  sand  which  had  been  blown  over  it,  and 
believed  to  be  the  oratory  where  St.  Piranus  offioiated  in  the  6th  century. 

—  12Vs  M.  Shepherde.  —  i&/t  H.  ITewquay  (p.  ±69). 

63  M.  Bedrath  (Tahh't;  London),  a  market-town  with  10,461 
inhab.,  is  a  chief  centre  of  the  tin-mining  industry.  The  HunJt 
Memorial  Museum  contains  minerals.    About  II/4M.  to  the  S.£.  is 
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Ow€nnap  PU^  a  grassy  amphitheatre  in  the  side  of  Carn  Marthj 
wheie  Wesley  used  to  preach  to  the  miners;  open-air  meetings 
of  20-30,000  Wesleyans  still  occasionally  take  place  here.  —  Near 
(66  M.)  Ccam  Brea  BtaHon^  to  the  left,  rises  Camhrea  Hill  (750  ft.), 
with  British  remains  and  a  curious  old  castle  or  house  perched  on 
the  top.  67  M.  Canibome  (Abraham's;  Commercial),  a  mining 
tofwn  with  14,700  inhabitants.  The  Dolcoath  Copper  Mine  here  is 
2250  ft.  deep.  —  From  (6972  M.)  (hvinearRoad  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (8  M.)  Heliton  (Angel,  B.  4«.,  D.  3«. ;  8tar^  R.  la.  6(2.),  the  usual 
starting-point  for  a  Tisit  to  the  interesting  coast-scenery  of  the 
Lizard  (see  beloV).    Coaches  run  hence  also  to  Falmouth  (p.  152), 

and  to  Penzance  (j».  155). 

The  CoAOH  BocTB  from  Helston  to  (18  M.)  Frngcmee  (p.  156;  fare  2«.) 
calls  fot  Utfle  remark.  Walkers,  howeyer,  will  find  the  coast-route  (30  M.) 
interesting^  no  inn  between  (S^/s  M.)  Porthleven  and  (17  M.)  Marazion  (p.  155). 

From  Hslston  to  Lizabo  Towk,  11  M.,  motor -omnibus  twice  daily  in 
1  lir.  10  min.  (fare  i$.  Gd.).  The  road  is  uninteresting,  and  good  walkers, 
with  time  to  spare,  will  prefer  to  follow  the  coast  (15  M.).  Tourists  usually 
proceed  direct  from  Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  and  make  the  latter  the  centre 
of  their  excursions,  but  those  with  leisure  should  spend  a  night  both  at  HuUyon 
or  Poljew  on  the  W.  and  Gadgwith  on  the  E. 

The  name  ^Liiard  (Cornish,  Meneage')  is  given  to  the  whole 
peninsula  S.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Otoeekj  at  the  head  of  HelfordRlTer, 
to  Jjooe  Pool,  but  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  town  and  headland 
at  its  S.  extremity.  The  peninsula  is  an  elerated  plateau,  descend- 
ing in  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  its  interior  is  as  unattractive  as  its 
coast  scenery  is  the  reverse.  The  rare  and  beautiful  Cornish  heath. 
Erica  Vaganty  grows  here  in  abundance.  The  chief  points  of  inter- 
est on  the  coast-route  are  (3/4  M.)  Looe  Pool;  2  M.  Looe  Bar,  formed 
of  pebbles  cast  up  by  the  sea  (supposed  to  be  caused  by  Tregeagle, 
p.  150) ;  31/2  M.  OuwwaUoey  with  a  church  of  the  15th  cent. ;  Y2  ^« 
Poljew  Cove  (Poldhu  Hotel,  first-  class),  with  golf-links.  Mullyon 
(Old  Inn)  lies  about  1  M.  inland.  The  Perp.  church  has  features 
of  interest,  including  some  remarkable  carved  oaken  pews.  We 
return  to  the  coast  at  (B/4  M.*)  Polurrian  Cove  (Polurrian  Hotel,  R. 
or  p.  2s.  6(i.),  or  at  (1  M. ;  2^4  M.  direct  from  Gunwalloe)  *Mullyon 
Cove  (Mullyon  Cove,  R.  or'D.  35.)  and  Cave;  the  cave,  which  is 
entered  by  a  beautiful  natural  archway,  may  be  penetrated  at  low 
tide  for  200  ft.  (fine  view  from  within).  It  was  once  a  great  resort 
of  smugglers.  Near  the  hotel  rise  the  tall  poles  of  Marconi^s  Wireless 
InstdUaUon  (no  adm.),  for  sending  messages  across  the  Atlantic.  — 
Continuing  to  follow  the  cliff-walk  (coast-guard  route  marked  by 
wMte  paint),  we  pass  the  bold  headlands  of  Pradanack  Head  and 
Vellan  Head  and  reach  (5  M.)  *Xy&ance  Coye  (lodging-houses ; 
rfmts.),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
The  serpentine  cliffs  here  are  beautifully  veined  and  coloured,  and 
nnmerous  picturesque  rocks  are  scattered  about  the  little  bay,  with 
its  floor  of  silvery  sand. 
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Various  more  or  less  appropriate  names  have  been  given  to  the  diflferent 
features  of  the  Gove,  sach  as  Steeple  Rock  and  Gull  Itock.  On  Atparagut 
Island^  the  semi-detached  promontory  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gove,  is  the 
DeviVt  Bellows^  a  narrow  interstice  formed  by  one  rock  overlying  another, 
through  which  the  water  is  propelled  in  douds  of  spray  (seen  to  advan- 
tage at  low  tide  only).  Adjacent  is  the  Letter  Box.,  a  curious  fissure  in 
the  rock.  The  cave  in  Asparagus  Island  is  known  as  the  BeviPs  Throat; 
those  on  the  mainland  are  called  the  Kitchen  and  Parlour.  Geologists  will 
notice  that  the  action  of  the  sea  causes  the  granite  to  cleave  in  cubes, 
while  the  serpentine  assumes  the  most  varied  forms. 

From  Ky nance  Cove  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to  (II/4  M.) 
Lizard  Town ,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  promontory ,  or  continue  our 
walk  round  the  coast  to  the  (2V2  ^0  Lighthouses  (open  to  visitors, 
except  on  Sat.  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit;  fine  view),  on  Lizard 
Head,  the  most  southerly  point  in  England  (49®  57'  30"  N.  lat.). 
On  the  way  we  pass  Pistol  Meadow,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
weapons  cast  up  by  the  sea  after  the  wreck  of  a  man-of-war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  little  harbour  of  Polpeor. 
Farther  on  are  the  columnar  £um&2e  Bock  and  the  Lion's  Den,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern  in  the  cliffs.  The  Light- 
houses are  about  V2  M!.  from  Lizard  Town. 

Lizard  Town  (^Lizard  Hotel;  Caerthilian;  Housel  Bay  Hotel; 
boarding-houses),  a  small  village,  with  golf-links,  is  frequented 
as  summer- quarters.  The  bathing-place  is  at  Housel  Cove,  to  the 
E.  of  the  lighthouses.  The  church  of  the  Lizard,  the  southern- 
most church  in  England ,  is  at  Landewednack,  a  little  to  the  E. 
Serpentine  is  freely  used  here  as  building  material.  The  Baven 
Hugo  (or  Ogo^,  Dolor  Hugo,  and  other  caverns  on  the  E.  coast  are 
best  explored  by  boat.  — ■  Cadgwith  (*Star),  2Y2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Lizard  Town,  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  DeviVs  Frying 
Pan,  a  singular  natural  amphitheatre  somewhat  resembling  the 
Lion's  Den.   The  coast  between  Cadgwith  and  Helford  River  is  also 

very  fine,  though  not  so  much  frequented  by  tourists  (comp.  p.  152). 
Those  who  have  come  to  Lizard  Town  by  the  £.  coast,  and  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  Lighthouses  and  go  on  thence  to  Eynance  Gove, 
Mullyon  Gove,  and  MuUyon,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  omnibuJ  from 
Lizard  Town  to  Helston,  which  passes  the  cross-roads  IVs  to  the  E.  (in- 
land) of  MuUyon.  This  will  be  in  all  a  walk  of  91/3  H.  The  coast-guard 
path  all  round  the  coast  is  clearly  marked  by  whitewash  on  stones  and 
rocks,  at  intervals  of  60  yds.  or  less. 


Continuation  op  tub  Railway.  71 M.  Hayle  (White  Hart),  with 
engine-works.  —  73  M.  St.  Erth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 
St.  Ives,  vii  Lelant  and  Carhis  Bay  (hotel),  the  latter  a  golflng-resort, 

St.  Ives  (^Tregenna  (kutle,  charmingly  situated  above  the  station,  with 
view,  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6<l.;  Porihmimter,  near  the  station;  Western,  fi.  2«., 
D.  2$.  6d.f  Queen's,  in  the  town),  a  quaint  little  fishing-town  (6697  inhab.j 
situated  on  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  Gornwall,  with  a  splendid 
sandy  beach.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  St.  la,  an  Irish  princess  who 
was  martyred  here  about  A.  D.  450.  The  best  views  are  obtained  firom 
the  Tregenna  Hotel  and  the  Battery  Bocks.  The  mean  temperature  of 
St.  Ives  in  winter  is  said  to  be  only  4**  Fahr.  less  than  that  of  Bome,  and 
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it  lias  become  a  favoiurite  bathing  and  winter  resort.  The  pilchard  fishery 
is  prosecuted  here  with  great  success.  The  church  is  an  interesting  Perp. 
building,  with  earred  bench-ends.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  very 
ancient  chnreh  (?  6th  eent.)  of  (4i/i  M.)  Owithiem,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  formerly  buried  in  the  sand.  Good  walkers  may  follow  the  coast 
from  St.  Ires  to  (15  M.)  St.  Just  (p.  158)  and  (7M.)  the  Land's  End  (p.  157), 
or  cross  the  country  to  (8  M.)  Penzance  (see  below).  Or  they  may  follow 
the  coast  N.  to  Nttoquay  (eorop.  p.  159). 

The  churchyard  of  /SI.  Hilary^  near  St.  Erth,  contains  tombstones  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  down  to  the  present  day. 

From  St.  Erth  the  tiain  runs  nearly  due  S.  to  (77  M.)  Mara- 
tion  or  Mmltet  Jew  (Godolphin ,  B.  2s.  6d. ,  pens,  from  7s.  6d. ; 
St.  MichaeVs),  a  prosaic  little  town ,  by  no  means  justifying  the 
ascription  of  its  name  (^bitter  Zion*)  to  an  early  colony  of  Jews, 
who  traded  with  the  PhcBnician  miners  (comp.  p.  149).  Motor- 
omnibuses  leave  the  station  almost  hourly  for  (1  M.)  the  town, 
going  on  to  (4  M.)  Penzance  (fare  3(2.). 

Marazion  is  the  station  for  *8t.  Kichasrs  Konnt,  the  IciU  of  the  an- 
cients, a  curious  rocky  islet,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  230  ft., 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  natural  causeway,  1/2  K*  long,  uncovered 
for  about  3  hrs.  at  low  water.  It  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  copy 
of  Hont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy.  Its  earliest  occupant,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  the  Giant  Cormoran,  slain  by  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  The  priory 
at  the  top  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
some  hermits  here  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Keyne  (A.  D.  490) 
was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  pilgrims.  The  castle,  which  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family  (Lord  St.  Levan),  contains  an  interesting 
hall  and  chapel.  Fine  *View  from  the  square  church-tower.  There  is  a 
small  fishing-village  (St.  Aubyn  Arms)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount. 

80  M.  Panxance.  —  HoteU.  *Qu£bn's  (P1.  a),  on  the  Esplanade,  B. 
from  5s.,  B.  5«. ;  Union  (PI.  b).  Chapel  St.,  comfortable,  B.  4s. ;  Westekn 
(PI.  c),  Alverton  St.,  R.  4*.,  D.  4*.;  Mount's  Bay  (PI.  d)^  Railway  (PI.  e). 
Stab  (PI.  f),  unpretending  \  Fexbow's  (PI.  g),  a  temperance  hotel.  Union  St. 
—  Oab  from  the  station  to  the  hotels  or  pier,  1-2  pers.  Is.,  3-4  pers.  Is.  6tf. 

Peruumee,  t.  e.  *Holy  Headland',  is  a  seaport  with  13,123  inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Afount's  Bay.  It  is  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  also 
trades  in  copper,  tin,  china-elay,  and  granite.  Potatoes,  brocoli, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs  and  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  London.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  frost  and  snow 
are  rare  phenomena ;  but  the  annual  rainfall  (43  inches)  is  much 
above  the  average.  Market  Jew  Street  leads  from  the  station  to  the 
Market  House,  in  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
(1778-1829),  the  natural  philosopher  and  chemist,  who  was  born 
at  Penzance.  In  Alverton  St,  to  theN.W.,  are  the  handsome  Pu&^te 
Buildings,  containing  a  geological  museum.  The  Public  Library, 
which  contains  rare  Oomish  books  and  a  valuable  collection  of  prints 
and  autographs,  is  in  Morrdb  Qwrdens.  The  Free  Library  shares  a 
building  with  the  School  of  Art,  in  Morrab  St.  The  Esplanade,  to 
the  S.,  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Pier  (near  the 
station)  affords  good  promenades  and  views.  Another  fine  point  of 
view  is  Leseudjaek  Castle,  a  British  earthwork  on  a  hill  near  the 
railway-station.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Penzance  is  Newlyn^ 
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a  flsMng-village  and  artistB*  lesort,  wMch  has  given  name  to  a 
modern  'open  air'  school  of  painting.  On  the  way  thithei  we  pass 
the  Newlyn  Art  QaUery  and  Opie  Memorial^  opened  in  1895.  The 
Church  of  8t,  Peter  at  Newlyn  contains  a  reredos  after  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  and^mural  paintings  hy  Newlyn  artists. 

Among  the  pleasant  short  walks  in  the  neighhourhood  is  that  to 
(li/i  M.)  BUu  Bridffe^  a  small  fllah-hridge  with  an  ancient  inscrihed  stone. 
To  reach  it  we  turn  to  tiie  left  at  the  Three  Tuns  Hotel,  to  the  £.  of  the 
railway-station,  and  then  immediately  to  the  right.  The  third  turning 
to  the  right  0/4  hr.  from  the  hotel;  the  fourth  turning  if  we  count  a 
narrow  footpath)  descends  to  the  hridge.  —  St,  Miehaer*  Mt.  (p.  166),  may 
be  reached  in  summer  hy  a  small  steamer,  waggonette,  or  hoat  (fare  each 
way  6d.).  —  Outval  Church,  1  H.  to  the  N.B.,  has  a  curious  inscrihed 
*menhir'. 

Ezcursions  from  Penzance. 

Penzance  may  be  made  the  traveller*  s  headquarters  for  several  days, 
as  the  district  of  the  ^Land^s  End**  affords  numerous  attractive  excursions, 
in  which  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  and  the  antiquarian  will  each  find 
his  reward.  Many  of  the  most  important  copper  and  tin  mines  in  Corn- 
wall are  also  within  easy  reach,  and  the  traveller  should  not  neglect  an 
opportunity  to. explore  one  of  these.    Comp.,  however,  p.  149. 

1.  To  Lamobna  and  thb  Logan  Book  bt  thb  Coast,  11  M. 
This  excursion  may  he  recommended  to  good  walkers,  though  the 
cliff-scenery  is  not  so  fine  as  that  nearer  the  Land's  End.  We  leare 
the  town  hy  the  Esplanade  and  pass  (1  M.)  Nervlyn  (see  p.  155).  At 
(3  M.)  Mousehole  is  a  large  cavem,  and  a  little  inland,  in  Paul 
Church,  is  the  tomb  of  Dolly  Pentreath  fd.  1777),  usually  said  to 
be  the  last  person  who  spoke  Gomish  (comp.  p.  150).  Lamoma 
Cove,  5V2  ^*  f^^om  Penzance,  has  been  somewhat  spoiled  in  ap- 
pearance by  the  granite  quarries.  About  1^2  ^*  inland,  near  Boleit^ 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle  known  as  the  Pipen  ^  Merry 
Maidens,  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone  for  dancing  on  Sunday. 
Lamoma  is  5^2  M.  from  the  Logan  Rock  (see  below)  by  the  coast. 

2.  To  St.  Bxt&tan  and  thb  Logan  Rook,  9  M.  (carr.  about  10s.). 
The  road  passes  (3/4  M.)  Alverton  and  diverges  (1^4  M.)  to  the  left 
from  the  road  to  St  Just  (p.  158).  It  then  passes  through  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  Trereife  (pronounced  *treeve')  and  crosses 
(2  M.)  Buryas  Bndge.  On  the  left  is  Tresvennick  Pillar,  a  British 
monument,  popularly  known  as  the  *Blind  Fiddler'.  The  road  to 
Sanereed  (and  St.  Just)  diverges  to  the  right  at  (2^/4  M.)  Drifts 
and  after  3/4  M.  more  our  road  quits  the  direct  route  to  Penzance 
and  leads  to  the  left.  5^2  ^*  ^^<  Buryan  (Ship),  a  village  with  an 
interesting  church  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  tower  of  which  is  con- 
spicuous far  and  wide.  The  interior  contains  a  line  carved  screen 
and  the  churchyard  an  interesting  old  cross.  The  next  village  is 
(8V2  M.)  Trereen  (Logan  Inn),  where  tourists  quit  their  vehicles  to 
visit  (3/4  M.)  the  *Trereen  Dinas,  a  bold  and  fantastic  rocky  head- 
land, with  the  Logan  Bock,  (A  guide,  useful  when  time  is  limited, 
may  be  obtained  here ;  fee  Is. ;  more  for  a  party.) 
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The  Lof  an  Bock  is  a  maaa  of  granite  weighing  70  tons,  but  00  poised 
that  it  can  be  rocked  Clogged^,  though  with  some  difficulty  since  Lieut. 
Goldemifh,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  upset  it  in  1824  with  the  aid  of  a  boat^s 
crew.  The  task  of  replacing  it  cost  the  foolish  young  officer  2000/.  A  little 
climbing  is  necessary  to  reiuBh  the  rocking  stone,  and  those  whose  heads 
are  not  perfectly,  steady  may  leave  the  guide  to  show  how  it  moves.  There 
is  another  rocking-stone  on  the  promontory,  called  the  ''Logan  Ladff*. 

The  *01iff  Scenery  between  the  Logan  Bock  and  (6  M.)  the  Land's 
End  is  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  walkers  are  recommended  to  prolong 
their  excursion  in  this  direction  and  return  to  Pensance  by  the  road  described 
below.  The  finest  points  are  the  two  bold  promontories  of  Tol  Pedn 
Penmih  Cooled  headland  of  Penwith')  and  Pardemck,  The  cliffs  are 
100-260  ft.  high. 

3.  To  THE  Land's  End,  10  M.  (omnibns  and  brakes,  see  below  j 
carr.  10a.  6d.,  with  a  fee  of  2«.).  The  road  diverges  to  the  right  from 
that  to  St.  Buryan  (p.  156)  at  a  point  3V2  ^-  ^^om  Penzance.  To 
the  right  rises  Cam  Bran  (690  ft),  on  the  top  of  which  Wesley 
is  said  to  hare  frequently  preached  to  huge  crowds  of  miners. 
Farther  on,  Y4  M.  to  the  left,  is  the  circle  of  Boscatoen,  which  con- 
sists of  19  stones,  a  number  constantly  recurring  in  these  circles. 
At  (6M.)  the  village  of  Crows-an^Wra  are  a  curious  old  circular 
dwelling  (to  the  right)  and  a  stone  cross  (to  the  left).  Alongside 
our  road  runs  the  old  pack-horse  track.  At  the  (9  M.)  village  of 
Sennen  (interesting  church)  the  inn  still  has  for  its  sign  the  'First 
and  Last  Hotel  in  England',  though  there  is  now  the  Land's  End 
Hotel  (R.  35.  6d.,  D.  39.),  1  M.  farther  on,  while  the  very  last  house 
in  England  is  a  small  cottage,  where  tea  and  other  refreshments 
may  be  obtained.  The  *Land'8  End,  the  ancient  Boleriumy  the  most 
westerly  point  in  England  (long.  6®  41'  31"  W.)  is  a  granite  pro- 
montory, 60-100  ft.  in  height.  It  commands  a  fine  sea-view,  in- 
cluding the  Scilly  Islands  Q.  158),  20  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  Longship 
Boek$,  1/4  M.  from  the  point,  are  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  cliff 
scenery  on  both  sides  is  varied  and  imposing.  Among  the  numerous 
detached  rocks  to  which  names  have  been  given  are  the  Armed 
Knight  to  the  S.  of  the  Land's  End  and  the  Irish  Lady  to  the  N.,  by 
the  S.  horn  of  Whitesand  Bay  (numerous  shells).  The  view  in  this 
direction  is  bounded  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Cape  Cornwall  and 

the  Brisona, 

The  last  two  routes  are  combined  by  the  great  majority  of  tourists, 
who  take  one  of  the  Bbakxs  which  start  daily  in  summer  from  Pen- 
zance for  the  Land*8  End,  going  vi&  the  Logan  Bock  (13  M .)  and  return- 
ing by  the  direct  route  (fare  2«.,  return  3s.  6(f.).  A  motor-omnibus  also  plies 
twice  daily  in  summer  from  the  station*,  and  a  mail- omnibus  starts  daily 
from  the  Market  House  in  Penzance  (at  9  a.m.  and  4.80  p.m.  in  summer) 
fOT  8ennen,  runing  via  St.  Buryan  and  Trereen.  —  Those  who  drive 
miss  ihh  fine  cliff-scenery  between  the  Logan  and  the  Land^s  End  (see 
above).  A  good  plan  is  to  drive  from  Penzance  to  the  Logan  Rock, 
send  the  carriage  on  to  Sennen  (see  above),  walk  along  the  cliffs  to 
the  Land>  End,  and  drive  back  to  Penzance  direct  from  Sennen  (in  all 
8-10  hrs).  Those  who  can  should  arrange  to  spend  a  night  at  the  Land''s 
End  for  the  sake  of  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

4.  To  St.  Just,  6V2  M.,  motor-omnibus  several  times  daily  in 
50  min.  (fare  9c{.).    The  road  Itself  is  uninteresting,  but  it  passes 
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witMn  a  mile  or  so  of  the  hat-village  of  CreUas  (near  the  farm  of 
Higher  Bodlnnar),  the  hill-fort  of  ChiXn  Castle ^  and  a  large  Crom- 
lech^ all  of  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  Corn- 
wall. The  omnibus,  however,  does  not  allow  time  for  a  visit  to  these. 
—  St.  Just  in  Fenwith  (^Commercial,  R.  28,,  D.  2s.  6(2.),  a  small 
market-town,  has  an  Early  Perp.  church,  with  interesting  Irish 
tracery  and  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  tombs  in  England.  Near  it  is 
an  open-air  amphitheatre  in  which  Cornish  miracle-plays  were  re- 
presented. Pop.  (1901)  5633. 

St.  Just  is  the  beat  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  now  disused  Bottai' 
kick  Mine,  2  M.  to  the  K.W.,  which  extends  for  400  ft.  under  the  sea  Cpermia- 
sion  must  be  obtained  beforehand ;  make  enquiry  at  the  Penzance  hotels). 
Cape  Cornwall  (p.  157) ,  IV2  M.  to  the  W. ,  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  The 
cliff-walk  from  St.  Just  to  the  Land^s  End  (7  M.)  is  fine,  though  scarcely 
equal  to  that  between  the  I^and^s  End  and  the  Logan. 

5.  To  St.  Ivbs.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway 
as  already  described  (p.  164)  or  by  road.  The  direct  distance  is 
about  8  is..,  but  tourists  will  probably  prefer  a  more  circuitous 
route,  so  as  to  include  a  visit  to  some  of  the  interesting  British 
remains  in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  St.  Ives. 

Among  these  are  Chysaweter,  a  hut-village,  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Penzance; 
Mulfra  Cromlech  or  Quoit,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  \  Zennor  Cromlech,  5  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  St.  Ives,  said  to  be  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind  known  \  the 
Lanyon  Cromlech,  2V2  %•  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Hulfra  Cromlech  ^  the  JTtiM 
Maidene,  part  of  a  stone  circle,  near  Morvtth,  2  M.  beyond  Lanyon;  the 
Holed  Stone  CMen-an-tor  *,  prob.  nsed  for  initiations)  and  the  Written  Btone 
*Men  scryfa*),  also  near  Lanyon ;  and  the  beehiye-hut  at  Boephrennit,  near 
Mulfra.  To  the  S.  of  the  Xine  Maidens  is  iheDinffBong  Mine,  said  to  have 
been  worked  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

6.  To  THE  SciLLT  IsLEs,  40  M.,  steamcr  4  or  6  times  weekly  in  summer 
(thrice  in  winter)  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  7s.,  bs.  -,  return  10«.  6d.,  Is.  Qd.).  This  sail 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  Cornish  coast,  but  the  sea  is  often  rough.  About 
halfway  we  pass  the  Wolf  Lighthouse.    The  shadowy  land  of  Lyonnetse  — 

^A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
*By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again   — 
stretched  from  the  Scilly  Isles  to  the  mainland,  and  now  lies  submerged 
with  all  the  140  parishes,  which  the  precise  old  chroniclers  assign  to  it. 

The  Scilly  Isles ,  the  Cdssiterides  of  the  ancients ,  are  about  50  in 
number,  but  only  five  are  Inhabited  (pop.  1911  in  1901).  One  of  the  most 
profitable  occupations  in  the  islands  is  the  growing  of  the  narcissus  for 
Covent  Oarden,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  beautiful  flower 
are  sent  every  spring.  The  mackorel  fishery  and  the  cultivation  of  early 
potatoes  are  also  important.  The  largest  island  is  St.  Kary's,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  9  M.  and  a  population  of  1275.  On  this  lies  the  capital,  ffugh  Town 
(Tregarthen's,  B.4«.6<l.,  D.4«.,  pens.  iO«.  6cl.*,  Holgate's,  10«.  6<l.;  Fernleigh 
House,  7*.  Qd. ;  Lyonnesse  Private  Hotel,  B.  2«.  dd.,  D.  from  2a.  Qd. ;  American 
Agent,  Mr.  John  Banfield),  with  Star  Castle,  a  fortress  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth.  The  churchyard  contains  the  graves  of  those  drowned  in  the 
*  Schiller'  in  1875.  The  rocky  coast-scenery  is  fine,  the  chief  points  being 
Peninis,  Old  Town  Bay,  OianVs  Castle,  and  Forth  HelUck,  where  the  body  of 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  was  found  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  in  1707.  The  huge 
Logan  Rock  (comp.  p.  156)  weighs  313  tons.  Holy  Vale  is  picturesque.  The 
remains  of  a  prehistoric  village  (ca.  2000 B.C.)  have  been  discovered  on  the  N. 
side  of  St.  Mary's,  and  tumuli  occur  on  almost  every  high  place  in  Scilly.  — 
Tresco  (New  /sm*.  pens.  5-6«.>  is  the  second  of  the  group  in  size.  Near  the 
ruins  of  Tresco  Abbey  is  the  splendid  *Man9ion  of  the  ^lord  proprietor'  of  the 
islands  (Mr.  T.  A. Dorrlen-Smith).  Its  sub-tropical  gardens  are  the  flneft  in 
the  British  Isles  (fee  to  gardener).    There  is  also  a  large  cave  in  this  island, 
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named  the  Pip€r''M  BoU^  shown  by  tiie  landlord  of  the  Xew  Inn  (fee  for  a 
party  6«.)*  Dolphin  Church  if  pretty.  —  The  other  inhabited  islands  are 
St.  ifartin'tt  8t.  Agnet^  and  Bryher.  Magnificent  Atlantic  waves  may  be  seen 
at  the  romantic  Sell  Bag^  on  Bryher.  Bamton^  the  largest  uninhabited  is- 
land, is  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Besant^s  novel  'Armorel  of  Lyonnesse*. 

V,  Travelleis  who  haye  reached  Penzance  and  the  Land^s  End  Yia 
Plymonth,  and  wish  to  return  by  the  N.  coaBt,  are  recommended  to 
go  by  railway  from  Penzance  to  Newqnay,  the  starting-point  for  one 
of  the  tnest  coaching  routes  in  England  (see  K.  20).  Pedestrians 
may  follow  the  coast  the  whole  way ;  but  if  their  time  is  limited, 
they  should  reserre  their  walking  for  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Newquay, 
especially  from  Ilfracombe  toLynmouth  and  Porlock  (pp.  170-71, 
175).  Those  who  have  already  visited  the  intermediate  points  of 
interest  may  take  the  steamer  from  HayU  (p.  154)  to  Ilfracombe, 

19.  From  Exeter  to  Wadebridge  (Padstow)  and 

Newquay. 

The  following  railways  afford  the  most  direct  access  firom  London  to 
K.  Cornwall.  Ntwquay  is  most  quickly  reached  via  the  G.W.R.,  Wctd^ 
bridge  via  the  L.S.W.B.  On  Sundays  there  are  no  trains  beyond  Bodmin 
Road  (see  p.  150  and  below)  and  Okehampton  (p.  160)  on  the  respective  lines ; 
bat  on  that  day  a  coach  plies  between  Bodmin  Road  and  Wadebridge. 

a.  Great  Western  Railway. 

109  M.  Railway  in  SVi-B  hrs.  (fares  16#.,  11«.,  9*.).  To  Wadebridge^ 
90  H.,  in  3-6  hrs.  (fares  13<.,  Sf.  2d..%t.  Qd.),  Through  -  carriages  are  run 
from  London  to  ITewquay  (303  M.,  in  6>/4-10hr8.;  fares  Us.  6d.,  39s.,  73s.  3d.). 

Exeter  (St.  David's  Station),  see  p.  106.  Thence  to  (53  M.) 
Plymouth,  see  pp.  135-141 ;  and  from  Plymouth  to  (80  M.)  Bodmin 
Road  (the  junction  for  Wadebridge')  and  (88  M.)  Par,  see  pp.  149- 
151.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Pen- 
zance. —  Beyond  (88^/2  M.)  8t.  Blazey  we  ascend  the  well-wooded 
LuxulionValleyy  which  is  most  conveniently  visited  from  (92^2  M.) 
Bridges,  reached  soon  after  we  pass  beneath  the  Treffry  Viaduct.  — 
94  M.  Bugle;  96^2  M.  Roches^  the  station  for  the  Roches  Rocks.  — 
To  the  left  rises  Hensbarrow  (p.  151).  102  M.  8t.  Columb  Road  lies 
3  M.  to  the  S.  of  8t.  Columb  Major  (p.  161). 

109M.Kewqaay.  —  Hotels.  Atlantic,  R.  from  4«.6i.,  D.^.  6d.,  pens, 
from  11<.  6d.j  Victobia,  Hsadland,  three  large  tourist-hotels  of  the  first 
claas,  respectively  1/4, 1,  and  IV4  M.  from  the  station ;  Gbbat  Wbstbbn,  near 
the  irtation,  also  of  the  first  class ;  Rbd  Lion,  well  spoken  of,  Hoopeb^b 
Nbw  Hotkl,  R.  Qs.  9<f .,  B.  2«.  6(f.,  both  less  pretending.  —  Numerous  Boarding 
Houses  and  Apartments.  —  At  Watergate  Bay  (see  p.  160),  3  H.  to  the  E., 
Watbrqatb  Bat  Hotbl. 

Newquay,  an  attractive  and  favourite  watering-place,  with  a 
small  harbour  and  good  golf-links,  is  an  excellent  centre  for  the 
exploration  of  N.  Cornwall.  Its  bathing-beach,  or  rather  its  beaches, 
consists  of  several  miles  of  sandy  coves,  enclosed  by  tall  cliffs  and 
separated  at  highwater  by  rocky  bluffs. 

The  rockbound  coast  both  to  the  N.  and  the  S.  is  fine  and  is  honey- 
eombed  with  interesting  caverns.    Walkers  should  be  careful  to  consult 
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a  tide-table  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  embayed.  To  tlie  N.  we  may 
walk  via  (4  M.)  Watergate  Bay  (hotel)  and  (51/2  M.)  Mawgan  Forth  to  (7  M.) 
Bedrutfum  Stepe^  and  thence  proceed  to  (7  M.)  Padstoto  (p.  161),  where  we 
may  either  join  the  train  or  take  the  ferry  for  Bock  (p.  161),  15  M.  from 
Tiniagel  (p.  162).  From  Mawgan  Forth  the  picturesque  Vale  of  Lanheme 
leads  inland  to  (2  If .)  St.  Mawgan^  a  charmingly  situated  village  with  an 
interesting  CfAurcA,  beside  which  is  a  14th  cent.  Oom.  The  old  manor- 
house  is  now  the  Convent  ofLanheme  (visitors  admitted  to  the  chapel).  We 
now  return  to  (6  M.)  Newquay  through  the  grounds  of  OamanUm.  —  The 
cliff-walk  southwards  to  C&  H.)  Owithian  (p.  155)  on  St.  Ivee  Baff  (p.  154)  is 
also  very  fine  and  easy ;  inns  at  (7  M.)  Perranporth  (p.  152),  St.  Agnes  (4  M.), 
and  (6M.)  Portreath. 

From  ;Newquay  to  Tintagel  and  Bidefordy  see  R.  30;  to  Par  and  Fowey, 
see  p.  151;  to  Chaeewater  (Truro,  Penxanee),  see  p.  152. 

b.  London  ^  South  Western  Railway, 

100  H.  Railway  to  (83  H.)  Wadebridge  in  2^/4-3  hrs.  (fares  ld«.,  St,  2d., 
Qs.  Bd.) ',  thence  Coach  in  connection  with  the  afternoon  express  train  to 
(17  M.)  Newquay  (2V4  hrs. ;  4<.).  Through-carriages  are  run  in  summer 
from  London  (Waterloo  Station)  to  Wadebridge  and  Padstow  (259VaV.  in 
71/4-10  hrs.;  fares  42«.  6<f.,  26».  8d.,  21*.  S^/td.). 

Exeter  (Qneen  St.  Station),  see  p.  106.  Thence  to  (26  M.)  Ofc«- 

hamptony  seep.  141.  — At  Okehampton  the  Wadebridge  (*N.  Devon') 

line  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Plymonth.  —  34^2  M. 

Ashbury  (820  ft. ;  Eastacombe  Hotel!  —  881/4  M.  Halwill  Junction. 
Fbom  Halwill  Junction  to  Buds,  1^/s  M.,  railway  in  40-60  min.  (fares 
3«.,  2<.,  U.  &/2d.).  —  31/4  M.  Duneland  Croee.  —  8  M.  Holaworthy  (Stanhope ; 
White  Bart)  has  a  church  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower.  The  Hokworthy  is  Bude 
Canaly  constructed  in  1819-26,  is  interesting  from  its  inclined  planes,  in- 
genious substitutes  for  the  ordinary  locks.  —  13  M.  Whitetone  and  Bridgervle, 
We  cross  the  Tamar  and  the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal.  —  1^/s  H. 
Bude  (p.  164). 

43 V2  M-  Ashwater;  47  M.  Tower  Hill,  —  52  M.  Launceston 

(King's  Arms;  White  Hart;  Railway )y  an  ancient  town  with  4053  in- 

hab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  it  deriyed 

its  original  name  of  Dunheved  (*hill  top').    The  hill  is  crowned 

with  the  circular  keep  and  parts  of  the  walls  (12  ft.  thick)  of 

a  Norman  Castle  (yiew).    In  a  small  dungeon,  near  the  E.  gate, 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  was  imprisoned  in  1656.    The  church  of 

St,  Mary  Magdalen,  lately  restored,  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice 

in  the  Perp.  style,  with  curious  carvings  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

At  the  White  Hart  Hotel  is  a  fine  Norman  gateway,  the  sole  relic 

of  an  old  Augustine  priory ;  and  near  the  King's  Arms  is  anothei 

gateway  of  later  date,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  town-walls. 
From  Launceston   to  lAdford^  see  p.  141.    —   The  G.  W.  B.   station 
adjoins  the  other. 

5672  M.  Egloskerry:  60  M.  Tresmeer.  65  M.  Otterham  is  the 
station  for  Crackington  Haven  (lodgings),  6  M.  to  the  N.  Farther  on 
the  sea  is  seen,  to  the  right,  and  Row  Tor  (1296  ft.),  to  the  left. 

691/2  M.  Camelford  (King's  Arms,  R.  3a.  6d.,  D.2«.  6d.-3». ; 
Darlington  Arms) ,  which  claims  to  be  .the  Oamelot  of  Arthurian 
legend  (comp.  p.  Ill),  lies  l^/g  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station. 

Camelford  is  the  nearest  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Brown  WUly 
(1870  ft.  %  3-8  hrs.),  the  highest  summit  in  Ck)mwall  (extensiye  but  mono- 
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tonoofl  yiew).    Along  with  its  N.  neighbour,  Row  Tor  (p.  160),  it  rises  about 
5  H.  to  the  S.E.    The  name  ia  a  corruption  of  Bryn  UMla^  i.e.  highest  hill. 
The  descent  may  be  made  to  Bodmin  (p.  150)  or  Launceston  (p.  160). 
From  Camelford  to  Tiniagel  and  Bosc<utle,  see  B.  20. 

72  M.  Delahole  Is  the  station  for  the  extensive  Delabole  Slate 
Quarries^  which  have  been  worked  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth  and  produce  150,000  tons  of  slate  per  annum.  751/2  M.  Port 
Uaae  Road,  81/2  M.  from  Port  Isaac  (inns).  78  M.  8t,  Kew  Highway. 
Beyond  several  cuttings  the  train  crosses  the  Camel. 

83  M.  Wadebrldge  (Molesworth  Arms,  R.  48.,  D.  89.  6(2.-48.; 
Commercial)  is  a  pleasantly  situated  little  town,  at  the  head  of  the 
Camel  estuary,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  that  was  in  Garew's  time 
Hhe  longest,  strongest,  and  fayrest  that  the  Shire  could  muster'. 

A  coach  runs  daily  (in  connection  with  the  afternoon  train)  from 
Wadebridge  to  (17  H.)  Newquay  (p.  159),  by  the  route  described  below  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

F^om  Wadebridge  a  branch-line  (fares  i».  id.,9d..Sy2d.)  descends  the 
valley  of  the  Camel  to  (8  M.)  Bodmin  (p.  160).  The  8.  w.  station  at  Bodmin 
is  about  1  M.  from  the  Q.  W.  station. 

Beyond  Wadebridge  the  railway  skirts  the  pretty  estuary  of  the 
Camel  to  (881/2  M.)  Padstow  (South  Western  HoUl,  R.  from  2«.  6d., 
D.  48.  6(2;  8t.  Petroek  Private  Hotel;  Commercial  Inn),  a  flBhing- 
yillage  and  summer-resort^  with  good  bathing  and  boating.  At  Rock, 
on  the  oppositQ  side  of  the  Camel  (ferry),  are  golf-links.  Pop.  1566. 


20.  From  Newquay  to  Bideford.    Tintagel. 

77  M.,  of  which  64  M.  are  covered  by  Goaoh  (fare  about  25«.).  Several 
days  should  be  devoted  to  this  fine  route,  though  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  two.  The  finest  points  are  Tintagel,  Boscastle,  and  Glovelly.  —  The 
stages  are:  1.  Kewquay  to  (17 M.)  Wadebridge,  Coach  in  2s/4  hrs.,  starting 
about  10  a.m.  (fare  \g. ;  return  6«.).  —  S.  From  Wadebridge  to  (13  M.)  Camel- 
ford,  Bailwat  in  87  min.  (fares  2t.  2<f.,  U.  6d.,  is.  id.).  —  3.  From  Camelford 
station  to  BoteaeOe  (or  Tintagel,  see  below)  and  (ISVs  M.)  Bade  (It.  6<I.,  return 
llj.),  Coach  in  51/4  hrs.  fincluding  halt  of  l^A  hr.  at  Boscastle),  arriving 
at  Bude  about  7  p.m.  —  2nd  Bay.  1.  From  Bude  to  (I6V2  M.)  Glovelly  (7«. 
inside,  6s.  outside,  return  10  «.,  8<.),  Coach  in  2*/4  hrs.,  starting  about  9  a.m. 
—  2.  From  Glovelly  to  (11  M.)  Bideford,  Coach  in  2  hrs.  (4«.  %d.  inside, 
Zs.  outaide,  return  7#.,  4«.)  arriving  about  6.40  p.m. 

A  conveyance  in  connection  with  the  train  (see  above)  plies  from  Camel* 
ford  station  to  {V'liVL.)  Tintagel  in  1  hr.  (fare  it.  6c(.),  and  travellers  may  make 
their  first  halt  here,  going  on  next  morning  on  foot  or  by  brake  to  (3  M.) 
Boscastle  to  rejoin  the  main  coach-route.  Bude  is  not  so  interesting,  but 
the  present  coaching-arrangements  practically  necessitate  the  spending  of 
a  night  there.  From  Glovelly  three  coaches  run  daily  to  Bideford,  while 
steamera  ply  frequently  to  Ilfracombe. 

Newquay,  see  p.  159.  The  coach  to  Wadebridge  follows  a  some- 
what bleak  and  uninteresting  route.  5  M.  St,  Columb  Minor  has  a 
lofty  church-tower.  8  M.  St,  Columb  Major  (Red  Lion),  with  an 
interesting  church.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  Castle  Dinas,  the  legend- 
ary site  of  a  hunting-seat  of  King  Arthur  and  residence  of  the  old 
Cornish  kings.  St.  Columb  Road  Station  (p.  159)  lies  3  M.  to  the 
S.  fomn.).  —  17  M.  Wadebridge,  see  above.  —  We  here  exchange 

Babdbxsb's  Oreat  Britain.  6th  Edit. 
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the  coacli  for  the  train  and  proceed  to  (13  M.)  Camelford  (p.  159), 
where  coaches  for  Boscastle  and  for  Tintagel  are  in  waiting. 

FsoM  Oaxelpokd  Station  to  Thh^agel,  4Y2  ^-  ^^^  somewhat 
hilly  rente  does  not  repay  the  pedestrian.  After  ahont  1  M.  it  passes 
the  Delahole  Slate  Quarries  (p.  160). 

4Va  M.  Tintagel  y  or  more  correctly  Trevena  (^King  Arthur' a 
Castle  Hotely  a  large  first-class  hotel  on  the  headland,  B.  from  As, 
6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  *Whamcliffe  ArmSy  R.  or  D.  3a.  6d.),  a  small  village 
^2  M.  from  the  sea,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  consecrated 
to  Arthurian  legend.  At  least  one  day  should  he  spent  here  or  at 
Boscastle.  Tintagel  Church ,  to  the  W.  of  the  Tillage ,  is  partly  of 
Saxon  origin.  To  reach  the  sea  we  descend  a  small  valley ,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  a  cottage  and  an  apparatus  used  in  loading  boats 
with  slates.  The  remains  of  the  Castle,  *Dundagil  by  the  Cornish 
Sea',  are  here  above  us  to  the  left,  on  the  mainland  portion  of  Tin- 
tagel Heady  and  are  most  easily  reached  by  a  grassy  track  ascending 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  cottage.  The  keep,  the  oldest  part  of- 
the  existing  ruins ,  is  probably  of  Norman  construction,  though  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  Saxon ,  if  not  also  a  British,  stronghold  once 
occupied  the  same  site.  Between  this  part  of  the  promontory  and 
the  so-called  ^Island'  is  a  deep  chasm,  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ,  or  is  at  least  much  wider  than  of 
old.  On  the  other  side  we  see  the  rough  path  ascending  to  the  top 
of  the  Island,  to  reach  which  we  must  descend  to  the  cottage  (rfmts.), 
where  we  obtain  the  key  for  the  enclosure  on  the  Island  (small  fee}. 
The  whole  Island  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortified  area. 
On  the  top  of  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  the  foundation-walls 
of  a  small  chapel,  an  old  well,  and  a  so-called  hermit's  cave.  The 
*Yiew  of  the  grand  rocky  coast  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
headland  is  very  imposing,  extending  from  Trevose  Head  on  the 
S.  to  Hartland  Point  on  the  N.  There  is  a  curious  ^pillar  rock*  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  point.  The  best  view  of  the  castle  is  obtained 
from  Bofraa  Head,  to  the  N.  of  King  Arthur's  Oove. 

Familiar  afl  the  Artburian  Legend  is,  the  following  brief  abstract  of 
it,  taken  from  *  An  Unsentimental  Journey  through  Oomwall\  by  Mrs,  Oraiiy 
may  not  be  unwelcome.  *Uther  Pendragon,  King  of  Britain,  falling  in 
love  with  Tgrayne,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  besieged  them  in 
their  twin  castles  of  Tintagel  and  Terrabil,  slew  the  husband,  and  the 
same  day  married  the  wife.  Unto  whom  a  boy  was  bom,  and  by  ad- 
7ice  of  tlie  enchanter  Merlin,  carried  away  from  the  sea-shore  beneath 
Tintagel,  and  confided  to  a  good  knight,  Sir  Ector,  to  be  brought  up  as 
his  own  son,  and  christened  Arthur.  On  the  death  of  the  king ,  Merlin 
produced  the  youth ,  who  was  recognized  by  his  mother  Tgrayne,  and 

Sroclaimed  king  in  the  stead  of  Uther  Pendragon.  He  instituted  the 
trder  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  who  were  to  go  everywhere,  pun- 
ishing vice  and  rescuing  oppressed  virtue ,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
some  noble  lady.  He  married  Guinivere,  daughter  of  King  Leodegrance, 
who  forsook  him  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launcelot ,  his  bravest  knight  and 
dearest  friend.  One  by  one.  his  best  knights  fell  away  into  sin,  and  his 
nephew  Mordred  raised  a  reoellion,  fought  with  him,  and  conquered  hlia 
at  Camelford.     Seeing  his  end  was  near ,  Arthur  bade  his  last  faithful 
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knight,  Sir  Bedevere,  cany  him  to  the  ahore  of  a  mere  (supposed  to  be 
Dozmare  Pool)  and  throw  in  there  his  sword  Bxeallbar,  when  appeared 
a  boat  with  three  qneens,  who  lifted  him  in,  mourning  over  him.  He 
sailed  away  with  them  to  be  healed  of  his  grievous  wound.  Some  say 
that  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  a  chapel  near,  others  declare  that  he 
still  lires  in  fairy  land,  and  will  reappear  in  latter  days,  to  reinstate  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  rule  his  beloved  Bngland,  per- 
fect as  he  once  tried  to  make  it,  but  in  vain/  —  The  reader  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  referred  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory^ t  *Morte  Darthur^  and  Tennp- 
son'M  *Idyll8  of  the  King\ 

A  favourite  coast  walk  from  Tintagel  is  to  Trebartcith  Sands^  l^/s  M. 
to  the  8.    Not  far  off  is  a  fine  cave,  accessible  by  boat  only. 

The  load  from  Tintagel  to  BoBcastle  (about  3  M.)  affords  only 
occasional  views  of  the  sea.  After  abont  1  M. ,  beyond  Bossineyy  we 
hare  &  good  view  to  the  left  of  the  *Socky  VaUey,  stretching  down 
to  the  shore.  About  ^4  ^*  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  board  indi- 
cating the  way  io8t  Nighton's  Kieve,  a  small  waterfall  on  the  stream 
which  lower  down  flows  through  the  Rocky  Valley. 

After  obtaining  the  key  we  follow  the  lane  which  here  diverges  to 
the  right,  and  after  passing  four  gates  on  the  right,  we  come  to  (13  min.) 
a  grassy  lane  on  the  same  side.  On  reaching  the  fields  we  bend  to  the 
left,  still  following  the  track,  cross  a  stile,  and  pass  two  white  gates, 
below  the  second  of  which  is  the  padlocked  entrance  to  the  *FaU, 
prettily  embowered  in  wood.  In  returning  we  vary  the  route  by  cross- 
ing a  stile  between  the  padlocked  gate  and  the  second  white  door  men- 
tioned above  and  following  the  path  that  descends  along  the  stream. 

To  the  left,  Va  ^*  farther  on,  is  the  hamlet  of  Trevalga,  beyond 
which  we  reach  (8/4  M.)  Forrabury  and  (1/2  M.)  Boscastle. 

Fbdsstbxakb  bound  for  Boscastle  (2-3  hni.)  may  follow  the  cliffs  from 
Tintagel  Castle  to  Bossiney  (see  above)  and  from  Trevdlga  (see  above)  on- 
wards ;  but  the  intermediate  stage  must  be  made  by  the  main  road,  as  the 
cliff  route  is  scarcely  practicable  except  in  the  dryest  weather. 


Fbok  Oamblfobd  Station  to  Budb,  19V2  M.  The  hilly  road 
affords  a  good  view  of  Lundy  (p.  166)  as  we  approach  (41/2  M.)  — 

BoMastle,  i.e.  *B6ttreaux  CfutU  {Wellington^  R.  4s. -69.,  D.  4s.), 
a  quaint  little  place,  which  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  entrance 
to  the  curiously  tortuous  little  harbour  is  singularly  picturesque, 
and  should  be  viewed  from  the  promontories  on  both  sides. 

To  Tintagsl  and  St.  Niffhton's  Kievt^  see  above.  —  About  IVs  M.  to  the 
B.,  reached  vi&  Forrabury  (see  above),  isift»«<er,  with  an  interesting  little 
church  (key  at  Boscastle),  formerly  the  chancel  of  an  ^alien**  priory  of 
Angevin  monks.  —  To  reach  *Pentarffain  Covey  with  its  tiny  waterfall,  we 
cross  the  bridge  (starting  from  the  hotel)  and  ascend  the  steep  road  to 
the  right.  In  V*  V*  ^®  reach  a  board,  on  the  right,  indicating  the  way 
to  a  farm-house,  where  the  key  is  obtained  (small  fee  expected).  The 
gate  to  unlock  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  notice-board, 
and  the  path  down  to  the  cove  is  unmistakable. 

Pentargain  Oove  may  also  be  taken  in  as  part  of  the  interesting  but 
somewhat  long  and  fatiguing  cliff-walk  to  Bude,  a  distance  of  15  M.  (6-7 
hrs.).  Befreslunents  may  be  obtained  at  a  farm-house  at  St.  Oenny^s  (no 
inn),  not  quite  halfway.  All  but  very  energetic  pedestrians  will  take 
various  opportunities  of  cutting  off  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 

The  road  from  Boscastle  to  Bude  (carr.  and  pair  about  30s.) 

passes  nothing  calling  for  special  description.    The  view  as  we 

approach  Bude,  passing  Marhamchurch  on  the  right,  is  attractive. 

a* 
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Bnde  oi  Bnde  Haven  (Faleon^  R.  is,  Qd,,  p.  4«.;  Bude,  R.  8f.  Gd., 

D.  4«.  6(2.),  a  rising  watering-place  and  a  good  starting-point  for 

exploring  a  fine  coast,  is  connected  by  coaches  witb  Boscastle, 

Oamelford,  OloTelly,  and  Bideford.  Bude  CattU,  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  stream,  is  a  modem  mansion. 

Bailway  from  Bade  to  Launceston,  see.  p.  160. 

The  finest  bits  of  the  coast  near  Bude  are  Compost  Point  (tower),  the  8. 
arm  of  the  haven,  and  Efford  Beacon  (view),  a  little  farther  to  the  8.  — 
In  the  other  direction  the  favourite  excursion  is  to  follow  the  cliffs  to 
(3  M.)  Stmdy  Mouth  (rfmts.  in  summer)  and  (1  M.)  the  Duck  Pool,  and  then 
to  proceed  inland,  through  the  Combe  Valleif^  to  (Si/s  ^0  KUkhampton  (see 
below),  whence  we  return  to  (6  M.)  Bude  vift  (8Vs  M.)  Btration  (see  below). 
l^ear  the  point  where  we  turn  inland  is  Slow,  the  site  of  Sir  Richard 
6renville''s  house  (see  ''Wettward  Ho").  —  Following  the  coast  from  the 
Duck  Pool  (see  above),  we  pass  (1  M.)  the  Lower  Bharpnote.ii  M.)  Stanbury 
Mouih,  and  (1  M.)  the  Upper  Sharpnose,  and  reach  (*/a  M>)  Korwanatow 
(Inn),  now  a  well-known  place  through  its  late  vicar,  tlie  Bep.  B,  8.  Hawk- 
er (d.  1876) ,  whose  Cornish  ballads  should  be  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  this  iron-bound  coast  (see  the  interesting  Life  of  him,  by  the  Bw.  8. 
Baring 'Oould;  also  Hawkor^e  ^Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Cornwall^). 
The  church  of  Morwenstow  is  a  most  interesting  building,  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  8i.  Morwenna,  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  structure  are  Norman.  Over  tiie 
door  of  the  vicarage  is  a  curious  rhymed  inscription.  A  little  to  the  8.  is 
Tonacombe,  a  fine  manor-house  of  the  16th  century.  —  On  the  coast,  Just  to 
the  N.  of  Morwenstow,  is  the  lofty  HennacUff,  whence  the  walk  may  be 
prolonged  to  (7  M.)  Harfland  Quay  and  C^Vs  M.)  Hartkmd  Point  (see  p.  166)L 

The  road  from  Bnde  to  Bideford  passes  (1 1/2  M.)  Stratton  (Tree 

Inn,  R.  or  D.  %,  6d.),  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  which  is  Stamford 

HiU,  where  Sir  Berille  Grenyille  (tomb  in  Kilkhampton  Church) 

defeated  the  Parliamentarians  in  1643.  One  of  the  cnrions  inclined 

planes  on  the  Bude  ^  Holsworthy  Canal  (p.  160)  is  within  1^2  M. 

(S.E.)  of  Stratton.  —  Abont  3*/2  M.  beyond  Stratton  we  reach 

Kilkhampton  (Inn),  with  a  partly  Norman,  partly  Perp.  *Chureh, 

containing  some  fine  carred  benches.   The  halfway  honse  is  West 

Country  Inn,  5^2  ^*  farther  on.  At  (4^2  H.)  CloveUy  Cross,  15  M. 

from  Bude,  the  coach  is  met  by  a  waggonette,  which  receiTes 

passengers  for  (IV2  ^0  Olovolly  (no  extra  charge). 

Those  who  prefer  to  walk  should  take  the  second  turning  to  the  risht, 
following  the  telegraph  wires,  and  so  reach  the  New  Road  Gate  (see  p.  165) 
and  the  village.  Carriages  cannot  go  farther  than  the  New  Boad  Gate,  and 
luggage  is  taken  thence  to  the  viUage  on  sledges  or  on  donkey-back. 

CloYeUj  (New  Inn,  halfway  down  the  street,  R.  8<.,  D.  8<.  6(i. ; 

*Red  Lion,  small,  at  the  pier,  R  39.),  decidedly  the  quaintest  and 

perhaps  the  most  beautiful  little  Tillage  in  all  DeTon,  lies  in  a 

narrow  and  richly-wooded  combe,  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea. 

It  consists  of  one  main  street,  or  rather  a  main  staircase,  with  a 

few  houses  climbing  on  each  side  of  the  combe  so  far  as  the  narrow 

space  allows.  The  houses,  each  standing  on  a  higher  or  lower  level 

than  its  neighbour,  are  all  whitewashed,  with  gay  green  doors  and 

lattices,  and  the  general  effect  is  curiously  foreign-looking.  Olorelly 

is  a  paradise  for  artists,  and  exquisite  subjects  for  sketches  present 

th  emseWes  at  every  corner.    One  of  the  most  characteristic  views 
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is  that  looking  down  the  main  street,  with  the  sea  far  helow  and 
in  the  background.  The  views  from  the  qnaint  little  pier  and 
(better  still)  from  the  sea,  with  the  pier  in  the  foreground,  are 
also  very  striking.  The  foundations  of  the  cottages  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Tillage  are  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  New  Inn  (which 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  china)  and  the  Red  Lion  are 
often  fall  in  summer  and  it  is  advisable  to  telegraph  for  rooms 
beforehand.  Otherwise  visitors  may  have  to  put  up  with  the  clean 
but  lowly  accommodation  of  a  fisherman's  cottage. 

Clovelly,  being  the  only  harbonr  in  Bideford  Bay,  W.  of  the  Taw, 
has  long  been  an  important  herring -fishing  place.  Its  name  occurs  in 
Domesday,  and  some  authorities  even  maintoin  that  there  was  a  Roman 
station  here  and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  ^Glaasa  Valli8\ 

After  familiarising  himself  with  the  quaint  beauties  of  Clovelly, 
not  forgetting  to  explore  the  ^back-staircases',  the  tourist  makes 
his  way  to  the  ^Hobby  Drive»  an  avenue  8  M.  in  length ,  affording 
at  intervals  charming  views  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  coast  of 
South  Wales  (adm.  6(2.,  weekly  ticket  Is. ;  carr.  Is.  6(2.,  with  two 
horses  2s. ;  closed  on  Sun.).  We  enter  the  drive  by  the  New  Road 
Gate  (see  p.  164)  and  emerge  at  the  other  end  on  the  Bideford  road, 
near  the  8ih  milestone  from  Bideford.  We  may  vary  the  route  in 
returning  by  following  this  road  to  (^U  ^0  Clovelly  Cross  (p  164), 
and  visiting  the  adjacent  circular  earth-works  known  as  Clovelly 
Dykes  or  Ditehen  Bills  (extensive  view). 

Hobby  Drive  belongs  to  the  owner  ot  Clovelly  Court,  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  which  are  entered  by  YeUery  Qate,  op- 
posite the  New  Rotd  Gate  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  (adm.  6(2. ; 
closed  on  Tues.  and  Sat.,  but  open  free  on  Sun.).  The  walk  along 
the  seaward  side  of  the  park  to  (IV4M.)  Qallantry  Bower  (390  ft), 
affords ,  perhaps ,  the  most  perfect  combination  of  sea  and  wood- 
land scenery  in  England.  The  *Yiew  from  the  lofty  bluff  is 
magnificent.  From  Gallantry  Bower  we  descend  to  (1/2  M.)  *Mouth 
Mill,  a  romantic ,  rock-strewn  little  cove  at  the  end  of  a  wooded 
combe ,  through  which  we  may  return  to  the  road  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  Clovelly.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  higher  of  the 
two  tracks  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cove ;  this  leads  back  through  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Clovelly  Court  (fine  trees)  and  brings  us  out 
(bending  to  the  left)  on  a  road  near  the  house  and  church.  But 
we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream.    The  whole  round  is  about  5  M. 

In  calm  weather  a  small  boat  (about  6«.)i  may  be  taken  to  Mouth  Mill 
(landing  prohibited)  and  back,  an  excursion  which  reveals  Gallantry  Bower 
to  full  advantage. 

Those  who  are  equal  to  a  very  rough  and  uncomfortable  walk 
may  at  low  water  scramble  along  the  shingle  to  the  E.  of  Clovelly  as 
far  as  C^/s  M.)  Bueka  Mill,  whence  a  lane  ascends  to  the  Bideford  Boad. 
On  the  way  we  pass  a  curious  natural  archway  of  rock  and  one  or  two 
small  waterfalls  descending  from  the  cliffs  (apt  to  disappear  in  dry  wea- 
ther), the  first  of  which  is  the  Freshwater  of  ^Westward  Ho  !*  (chap.  v.). 
According  to  a  local  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  Bucks  are  the  descendants 
of  ship-wrecked  Spaniards. 
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The  road  ranning  due  W.  from  Glovelly  Gross  leads  to  (4  M.)  Hart- 
land  To-wn  (King's  Armsf  New  Itin)^  and  thence  to  (2M.)  ^oJte  and  (1  U.) 
ffartland  Quay  ^otel,  B.  3$.,  D.  3«.  6d.).  [A  mail-brake  runs  daily  foom 
GloveUy  Cross  to  Hartland  Town;  fare  Is.}  The  church  at  Stoke,  some- 
times called  the  ^Cathedral  of  Xorth  Devon",  is  a  handsome  edifice  with 
a  lofty  Perpendicular  tower  and  a  fine  rood-screen.  HartUmd  AVbey^  Vs  ^* 
to  the  N.E.  of  Stoke,  is  a  modern  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of  an  Augustine 
monastery  and  incorporating  some  remains  of  the  E.E.  cloisters.  The 
cliff-scenery  at  Hartland  Pointy  the  extreme  N.W.  angle  of  Devon,  2  M.  to 
the  K.  of  Hartland  Quay  and  4V.  by  road  from  Hartland  Town,  is  very 
imposing.  There  is  a  lighthouse  here.  A  pleasant  drive  may  also  be  made 
to  Blaekmouth  Mill,  on  the  coast  >/«  ^*  to  the  N.  of  Hartland  Quay,  by  a 
private  road  through  the  grounds  of  Hartland  Abbey  (permission  obtained 
at  the  King^  Arms). 

CloveUy  is  the  nearest  point  for  a  visit  to  (17  M.)  Lnndyf  (ezcursioii- 
steamers  \  sailing-boat  20-90*.),  which  should  not  be  attempted  except  in 
calm  weather.  Kail -skiff  from  Instow,  see  p.  167;  steamer  from  llfra- 
combe,  see  p.  168.  The  island,  which  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates 
and  smugglers,  is  8V2  M.  long  and  yr*/i  M.  broad.  It  belongs  to  a  family 
named  Heaven,  and  contains  about  fifty  inhab.,  who  occupy  themselves 
in  farming  and  in  the  lobster  and  other  fisheries.  The  Church  of  8t.  Hetenct^ 
with  a  tower  70  ft.  in  height,  was  completed  in  1897.  A  walk  round  the 
island  reveals  much  fantastic  rock  scenery,  to  many  points  of  which  ap- 
propriate names  have  been  given.  Probably  the  best-known  is  the  tower- 
ing Shutter  Rock  at  the  8.  end  of  the  island,  which  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  in  ^Westward  Ho!'  (chap,  xzxii). 
A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Liffhtkoute,  about  2Vfl  M* 
from  the  Shutter. 

In  summer  Glovelly  is  frequently  visited  by  an  excursion -steamer 
from  Ilfracombe,  by  which  some  may  prefer  to  continue  their  Journey; 
but  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  transport  of  luggage,  as  passengers  embark 
in  small  boats.  —  Besides  the  coaches  to  and  from  Bude,  Glovelly  has 
daily  direct  communication  with  (11  M.)  Bide/ord  by  a  mail-brake  (fare 
3i.),  starting  from  Xew  Boad  Gate. 

Fbom  Glotblly  to  Bidefobd,  11  M.  For  this  part  of  the  route 
eren  pedestrians  may  follow  the  road;  but  whether  walking  or 
driving  tbe  traveller  should  go  by  the  lovely  Hobhy  Drive  fp.  165) 
for  the  first  3  M.  It  is  as  easy  to  catch  the  coach  from  Bnde  at  the 
London  Lodge  of  the  Hobby  as  at  Olovelly  Cross.  The  road  for 
6  M.  or  so  beyond  the  Hobby  Gate  lacks  interest,  though  rellered 
by  views  of  the  sea.  It  passes  the  hamlets  of  West  and  East  Bucks 
(comp.  p.  165).  Refreshments  maybe  obtained  at  the  Hoops  Inn^ 
halfway  between  ClOTelly  and  Bideford.  Beyond  (2  M.)  Fairy  Cross 
and  (3/4  M.)  Ford  the  road  becomes  pleasantly  shaded.  Those  who 
have  time  should  diverge  to  the  left  at  a  point  about  1  M.  beyond 
Ford  and  follow  the  somewhat  longer  road  via  Ahhotshamj  a  village 
with  a  small  but  interesting  church.  As  we  approach  Bideford  we 
have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw. 

Bideford  (*Royal,  at  the  station,  R.  4s.  6(2.,  D.  5s.,  with  a  finely 
carved  oak  room ;  New  Inn,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  with 
view,  R.  4s.;  Tanton^s,  near  the  bridge,  R.  4s.,  D.  4s.  6cl.,  well 
spoken  of;  Rail.  Buffet),  a  busy  port  and  fishing-town  (9189  in- 
hab.), is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Torridge,  about  3  M.  above  its 

t  ^Island'  is  a  pleonasm,  as  the  *y',  i.  e.  *ey%  in  Lundy  means  island. 
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estuary.  The  'Utile  wMte  town  of  Bideford'  (pion.  'BiddyfoidO, 
well  known  from  the  description  in  *  Westward  Ho  I',  contains  little 
to  arrest  the  tourist;  but  before  leaving  it  he  should  ascend  to 
(1/4  hr.)  ChudUigh'i  Fort  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  We  cross  the 
long  bridge  (24  arches),  built  in  the  14th  cent,  and  widened  in 
1810  and  186Y,  and  ascend  past  the  station,  soon  turning  to  the  left 
and  passing  through  a  farm-gate  (2d.). 

Fkok  Bxdsfobd  to  Nobtham,  6Vs  M.,  railway  in  30  min.,  starting  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river  (omnibuses  from  the  main  station  on  the  B.  side).  — 
41/2  H.  Westward  Ho  (RoviA  HoUl^  B.  2«.  6<l.-l«.,  D.  it.  s  FebbU  Ridge  BoM), 
a  small  watering-place,  2Vs  M.  to  the  K.W.,  named  from  Kingsley's  well- 
known  novel.  At  (S^/s  M.)  Jfortham  are  the  NortJuun  Burrows^  one  of  the 
beat  golfing-gronnds  in  England.  —  The  railway  is  to  be  continned  to  0  H.) 
Appledore  (Jnn)^  the  busy  little  foreport  of  Bideford,  at  the  point  where 
the  Torridge  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Taw. 

Fkom  Biosfqkd  to  ToBRUfOTON,  5  H.,  railway  in  12  minntes.  Tor- 
rington  (Olobe)  is  a  small  and  ancient  town,  where  General  Fairfax  won 
a  decisive  battle  over  the  Boyalists  in  1646. 

From  Bideford  to  BamttapU  and  llfracomhe^  see  S.21. 


21.  From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  Il£racombe. 

34  If.  SAII.WAT  in  1V«-1V4  hr.  (fares  4«.,  Ss.  6<l.,  is.  liVt<i.)* 
Bideford^  see  p.  166.  The  train  descends  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Torridge  to  (3  M.)  ImioxB  (Marine  Inn),  a  small  watering-place  and 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  Appledore  (see  aboye; 
ferry  2(2.).  A  mail-skiff  plies  hence  every  Thurs.  to  Lundy  (p.  166 ; 
fare  5s.,  return  7s.  6<2.).  —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  right  and 
ascends  the  S.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tavf,   6  M.  Fremington, 

9  M.  Barnstaple.  —  Bail  way  stations,  all  connected  with  each 
other:  1.  Bamiiaple  Junction  (L.  8.  W.  B,)-,  for  London  vi4  Exeter  and  Salis- 
bury, and  for  Bideford  and  Ufraeombe)  2.  Barnstaple  (O.W.B.).  */«  H. 
from  the  first,  for  London  vift  Tannton  and  Bristol,  and  for  Ilfraeombe; 
3.  Bametaple  Town  Biation,  Vt  M.  from  the  first,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Taw,  for  Ilfracombe  and  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Lynton. 

BoteU.  *lMFXBXAL,  B.  from  4«.  6<l.,  D.  4s.  6d.;  Golden  Lion,  well 
spoken  of ;  Fobtbsgus  Asms,  B.  4s.,  D.  3«.  6<f. ;  Viotobia,  Tbbvbltah,  two 
temperance  hotels.  —  Refifuhnuwl  Boomt  at  Barnstaple  Junction  Station. 

Barnstaple,  locally  Barum,  a  thriving  and  well-built  town 
with  14,137  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Taw,  about 
8  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  an  important  seaport  at  an  early  period  in 
English  history,  and  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Its  pottery 
('Bamm  ware')  is  celebrated;  the  process  of  manafacture  may  be 
seen  at  Brannam's  Art  Pottery,  Litchdon  Street.  The  only  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  Parish  Church,  dating  in  part  from  the  14th 
cent.,  but  freely  restored;  the  Orammar  School,  formerly  8t.  Anne's 
Chapel i  Queen  Anne's  Walk,  a  colonnade  of  last  century;  and  the 
Athenaeum,  The  Bridge,  widened  in  1834,  dates  from  the  13th  cent. 
There  are  interesting  churches  at  PiUon,  72  ^*  ^^  the  N.,  and  at 
(4  M.)  Svfinibridge  (p.  134).  A  Promenade  skirts  the  river  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town,  and  the  Bock  Park  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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FsoK  Babnstaple  to  Ltnton,  19Va  M.,  narrow-gange  railway  in  li/t  br. 
(fares  S$.  4d.,  is.  V/^ol.y  open  view-carriages).  This  picturesque  line  (best 
views  to  the  left),  starting  from  the  Town  Station,  follows  the  general 
coarse  of  the  old  coach-road,  at  first  ascending  the  finely-wooded  valley 
of  the  Teo.  Beyond  (5  H.)  Chel/ham  the  line  qnits  the  Yeo  and  follows 
a  sinnons  course  high  on  the  right  slope  of  another  valley  to  (8  H.) 
BraUon  Fleming.  Thence  we  gradually  ascend,  approaching  Exmoor,  and 
reach  (12  M.)  Blackmoor  (Refreshment  Boom),  the  passing-station,  whence 
coaches  run  to  (4V4  H.)  Gomhe  Martin  and  (9  M.)  Ilfracomhe  and  to  (8  M.) 
Lynton  (comp.  p.  172).  Blackmoor  is  the  station  for  Parracombe  (p.  171), 
which  we  see  on  the  right  as  we  descend  to  cross  the  Beddon.  Another 
ascent  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  sea  at  Wooda  Bay,  while  to  the  right 
stretches  Exmoor.  —  16  M.  Wooda  Bay ,  a  station  3  M.  from  the  tea  and 
2  M.  from  Hunter's  Inn  (p.  171).  —  IQi/s  M.  Lfnton  (p.  172),  where  cabs 
and  omnibuses  meet  the  train.  The  terminus  lies  high  above  the  town 
which  is  reached  by  a  steep  descent  of  1/2  M. 

From  Barnstaple  to  Taunton^  see  p.  188;  to  Exeter ^  see  p.  109. 

The  nfracomhe  train  crosses  tlie  Taw  to  tlie  Town  Station  (see 
above),  and  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of  tlie  river.  14  M.  Wrafton; 
15  M.  Braunton,  the  clinrch  of  which  has  an  E.E.  chancel,  a  Perp. 
tower,  and  some  good  carved  pews.  Braunton  BurrovJ8  lie  to  the 
S.W.  —  21  M.  Morthoe  ^  Lee  (Fortescne  Inn).  Morihoe  (see  p.  169) 
lies  2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  Lee  (p.  169)  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  N.  The  train  then  descends  the  E.  side  of  the  Slade  Valley  to  — 

24  M.  Ufracombe.  —  Hotela.  *Ilfbacokbk  Hotel,  an  extensive 
building  facing  the  sea,  with  large  baths  (see  below),  etc.,  B.  from  4«. ; 
D.6«.;  BoTAi.  Glabbnob,  High  St.,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  is.  —-  Belobavb,  pens. 
7s.  Bd.,  well  spoken  of,  in  Wilder  Boad;  *Collimowood.  near  theProme- 
nade,  pens.  8«.  Qd,-ib*. ;  Ihpbbial  (private,  B.  3«.,  D.  Ss.  Gd.;  Duduit,  near 
the  (japstone  Hill,  well  spoken  of,  6-10(.  per  day;  Gbamvillb,  near  th« 
Tors  Walk,  temperance,  B.  2s.  6d-4<.,  well  spoken  of;  Qubbn^s,  B.  3»., 
B.  Ss.  6<2.,  High  Street.  —  Hotel  and  railway  omnibuses  meet  the  prin- 
cipal trains. 

Oabs.  With  1  horse  (for  1-2  pers.)  Is.  per  mile ;  each  addit.  V2 IC*  ^^'% 
each  addit.  pers.  8d.;  with  2  horses  Is.  6d.,  9d.,  6d.;  by  time  (1-4  pers.) 
2«.  6d.  per  hr.  and  Is.  each  addit.  1/2  hr.  for  one-horse  cabs ;  8s.  9€l.  and 
Is.  6d.  for  two-horse  cabs.  To  WaUrmouth  Castle  and  back  (1^  pers.) 
4s.,  with  stay  of  1  hr.  6s.;  to  Lee  Beach  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr., 
1-2  pers.  6s.,  8-4  pers.  7«.;  to  Morthoe  Church  and  back  (1-4  pers.),  with 
2  hrs.  stay,  8s.  \  to  Combe  Martin,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  7s.  (bargaining  desirable 
for  the  longer  excursions,  to  the  Downs,  etc.). 

Sailing  Boats  per  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  pers.  beyond  five  6<f.  ~  Bowing 
Boats  10s.  per  day.  Is.  6d.  per  hr.,  each  pers.  beyond  four  6d.  extra.  Boat 
to  or  from  a  steamer  8d.  each  person.  —  Golf  Course  at  West  Haggint(m^ 
near  Hcle  (p.  170). 

Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Swansea  (4s.  Bd.,  ^s.)  and  Bristol  (return- 
fares  6s.,  3«.  Bd.),  and  excursion-steamers  also  ply  to  Clovelly  03s.,  2«.),  J/«n<fy, 
Lynmouth  (2s.  Bd.,  return  8s.),  Minehead.^  Newquayy  Mumbles.  Tenby^  etc. 

Ooaohes  daily  to  Lynton  and  Lynmovth  (6s.;  R.  22);  to  Hunter's  Inn 
and  Wooda  Bay  (6s.);  to  Barnstaple  (4s.  6d.);  to  So/union  Bands  (8s.);  to 
Lee  on  Sea  (2s.);  to  Woolacombe  Sands  (2s.  6d.);  to  Watermonlh  Castle  (2s.); 
and  to  Combe  Martin  (p.  171). 

Bathing  Ooves  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  below  the  Tors  Walk,  ap- 
proached by  tunnels  through  the  rock.  —  Rappatee  Cove,  to  the  W.  of 
the  town  (ferry^  from  the  harbour),  reserved  for  ladies  during  the  forenoon. 

Baths  adioinine  the  Ufracombe  Hotel:  Swimming  Bath  (reserved  for 
ladies,  daily  11-2),  Is. ;  Hot  Bath  (salt  or  fresh  water),  2s. ;  Cold  Bath  Is.  Bd. 

Ilfracomhe  J  picturesquely  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Bristol 

Channel,  Is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  In  Devon, 
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with  (1901)  8567  residents.  Its  cMef  attractions  are  Its  fine  air 
(which,  teste  Oharles  Elngsley,  ^combines  the  soft  warmth  of  South 
Devon  with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  Welsh  mountains'),  the 
picturesque  rock-hound  coast,  and  the  numerous  pleasant  excur*- 
sions  that  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  Formerly  it  was  a  seaport 
of  some  consideration,  and  it  contributed  six  yessels  to  the  English 
fleet  at  a  time  (14th  cent.)  when  Liverpool  sent  only  one. 

The  only  building  calling  for  mention  is  the  prominently 
situated  Parish  Church,  a  Perp.  structure  with  Norman  and  E.E. 
features.  Two  memorial  stones  outside  the  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel 
record  the  names  of  nine  local  centenarians.  —  The  top  of  Capstone 
Hill  (180  ft.),  the  conical  turf-clad  bluff  to  the  E.  of  Wildersmouth 
Bay,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town.  At  its  foot  is  the 
Victoria  Promenade,  a  covered  arcade  where  a  band  plays  and  con- 
certs are  given.  To  the  E.,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
Lantern  Hill,  a  similar  knoll,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  now  converted  into  a  harbour-light.  A  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  enjoyed  on  the  Pier  (id,'),  after  which  we  may  skirt  the  S. 
side  of  the  harbour  to  Rapparee  Cove  and  ascend  the  lofty  Heles- 
borough  (450ft.;  extensive  view;  donkey  nearly  to  the  top,  1«.). 

The  most  frequented  resort  near  Ilfracombe  is  the  *Tor8  Walk, 
a  promenade  running  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  hills  to  the  W. 
of  the  town,  and  almost  challenging  comparison  with  the  Great 
Orme  Drive  at  Llandudno  (p.  29o).  The  entrance  (adm.  id,')  is 
near  the  Baths,  Northfleld  Road.  From  the  Tors  Walk  we  may 
descend  to  the  pretty  little  White  Pebble  Bay,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Tor  Point.  On  payment  of  id.  more  we  may  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  (rfmts.)  and  thence,  keeping  to  the  left  (inland),  cross  the 
downs  and  Join  the  path  to  Lee  described  below. 

Environs.  Walk  to  Lek  and  Mobthos,  6-6  M.  Starting  from  High 
8t.  we  foUow  Church  St.  and  proceed  in  a  atraight  direction,  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  to  a  narrow  lane  ascending  to  the  open  cliffs  (Lee 
Doufns).  Or  we  may  ascend  Church  Hill,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  climb  a  zigsag  path ,  at  the  top  of  which  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
soon  reach  the  above-mentioned  lane  (to  the  right).  The  walk  along  the 
Downs  to  (2V2  H.)  Lee  is  very  pleasant.  A  little  way  down  the  descent 
to  Lee  Beach  we  pass  a  stile  and  notice-hoard  on  the  left,  indicating  a 
pleasanter  route  to  the  shore,  on  which  stands  the  Manor  Hotel  (R.  or 
D.  4t.),  We  may  return  from  Lee  by  the  road,  which  passes  through  8l(tde 
Valley,  —  Those  who  wish  to  prolong  the  walk  to  Horthoe  ascend  the 
steep  track  to  the  W.  of  Lee  Beach,  and  soon  reach  O/2  li*)  a  guide-post 
pointing  the  way  on  the  left  to  (2  it.)  Horthoe  station  (p.  168).  We  keep 
straight  on,  howerer,  and  pass  through  two  gates,  beyond  the  second  of 
which  is  a  guide-post  showing  the  way  to  Bull  Point.  At  the  gate  which 
we  next  pass  we  descend  to  the  left  along  the  hedgerow  and  soon  strike  the 
path  again.  On  crossing  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  combe  we  take 
the  higher  path,  ascending  to  the  left,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  (1  H.) 
road,  close  to  a  white  gate.  To  visit  O/2  H.)  Bull  Point  Lighthpuee  we 
pass  through  this  gate,  to  which  we  have  to  return  in  any  case  to 
pursue  our  route  to  Horthoe.  For  the  latter  we  follow  the  road  towards 
the  left,  passing  through  several  other  gates,  to  (IV2  H.)  Horthoe  (ChiGheeter 
Inn),  with  an  E.E.  church  (restored),  containing  the  interesting  tomb  of 
William  de  Tracey  (1322),  generally  confounded  with  Thomas  Becket's 
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murderer  (see  pp.  90,  136).  About  Vs  M.  farther  on  is  Barraeane  Bay,  with 
a  beach  of  ahell-debris ;  and  adjoining  this  are  the  extensive  sands  of 
WooUuombe  Bap  (*Hotel,  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  bs.\  coach,  see  p.  168)  a  fhriTing 
watering-place,  with  golf-links.  (Donkey  from  Barracane  Bay  to  Morthoe 
3-6d. ;  seat  in  a  vehicle  from  Morthoe  to  Horthoe  station  6d.)  About  1  M. 
due  W.  of  Morthoe  is  Morte  Pointy  a  savage  rocky  promontory  that  does 
not  belie  its  name,  commanding  a  fine  view.  Morte  Point  is  reached  by 
passing  across  the  land  of  a  farmer  who  charges  2d.^for  Uie  privilege. 
There  is  a  local  saying  to  thia  eiOTect  that  ^Morte  is  the  place  on  earth  which 
Heaven  made  last  and  the  Devil  will  take  first\  We  may  now  return  to 
Ilfracombe  by  coast,  road,  or  railway  (see  p.  168). 

Another  popular  short  walk  is  to  Two  Pot*  (790  ft.),  2^/2  M.  to  the 
S.  We  may  go  by  the  old  Barnstaple  road  along  the  ridge,  leading  8. 
from  Church  St.,  and  return  by  the  new  road  through  the  valley. 

A  third  favourite  excursion  Is  the  walk  or  drive  to  (4^4  M.)  Combe 
Martin,  which  is  described  below  (S.  22).  Coach  to  Berry  Dotm,  returning 
by  Combe  Martin  and  Watermouth  (fare  2».  Qd.).  Eele,  Berry  JiarboTy  and 
Watermouth,  see  below.  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  (TTiamftsrcomds,  to 
(7  M.)  Brauhton  and  Braunton  Burrow*  ^.  161^,  to  (d  M.)  Oeorgeham^  Bide- 
fordy  Barnstaple  (coach  viS.  Braunton  oi.,  return-fare  ii,  6d.),  etc. 

"So  one  should  leave  Ilfracombe  on  his  return  towards  the  E.  without 
having  seen  Clovelltf  (p.  164). 

22.  From  Il&acoinbe  to  Lynton  (Lynmouth)  and 

Minehead. 

87  M.  This  route  may  be  accomplished  either  by  road  or  by  cliff- 
path  along  the  coast.  In  either  case  the  journey  should  be  broken  for 
at  least  a .  night  or  two  at  Lynton  or  Lynmouth  (p.  172).  All  tolerable 
pedestrians  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  the  clifi-path,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  walks  in  England.  They  may  obtain  night-quarters 
at  Combe  Martin^  BunterU  Inn,  Wooda  Bay,  Lynton,  and  Porloct,  —  During 
summer  Coachbs  ply  twice  daily  from  Ilfiracombe  to  (17  M.)  Lyntot^  (fare 
i-6e, ;  return  7«.),  and  from  Lynton  to  (20  M.)  Minehead  (6«.  6<l.)  *,  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  entire  Journey  in  one  day. 

1.  From  Ilfracombe  to  Lynton  and  Iiynmouth. 

For  this  stage  there  is  a  idioice  of  roads.  The  Coach  Boad  quits  the 
coast  at  Combe  Martin  and  describes  a  wide  curve  inland,  passing  Black' 
moor  Station  (p.  168),  where  passengers  may  leave  or  join  the  coach.  The 
Coast  Boad  (preferable)  skirts  the  sea  aU  the  way  and  is  specially  re- 
commended to  those  who  are  independent  of  the  coaches.  The  latter  is 
identical  with  the  Pbdbstbian  Boutb  for  a  considerable  pari  of  the  way. 

a.  By  the  Coach  Boad,  17  M.  We  leave  Ilfracombe  by  Larkstone 
Teirace  and  skirt  the  S.  base  of  Helesborough  (p.  169)  to  (I72  M.) 
Hele ,  below  whlcb,  to  the  left,  Is  the  pretty  little  Hele  Bay,  The 
old  road  to  Lynton  here  diverges  to  the  right,  passing  (2  M.)  Berry 
Narbor,  the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Jewel  f  1522-71),  a  village  with 
a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  manor-honse  ^now  a  farm),  and  rejoins 
the  new  road  at  (1^2  M.)  Combe  Martin  (p.  171).  We  continue  to 
follow  the  coast-road.  IV4M.  (23/4  M.  from  Ilfracombe)  Water- 
mouth ,  a  picturesque  little  harbour ,  with  a  large  modem  castle. 
By  crossing  a  small  stone  bridge  to  the  left  we  may  visit  the  SmaU- 
mouth  Caves,  In  a  rocky  little  glen  descending  to  the  sea.  Opposite 
the  castle  Is  an  Iron  gate  admitting  to  a  path  by  which  the  foot- 
passenger  may  cut  off  about  1/2  M.   After  about  1  M.  more  we  reach 
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Sandahay,  and  ^g  M.  farther  we  find  onrselves  at  the  seaward  end 
of  the  long  village  of  Combe  Hartin  (^King's  Arms,  R.  2«.  6d.» 
D.  3s.  Bd.),  which  stretches  inland  for  a  distance  of  1^4  M.  The 
chnrch,  partly  E.E.  and  partly  Perp.,  has  a  heantiful  Perp.  tower, 
100  ft.  high.  The  hill  to  the  left  is  named  the  Little  Hangman 
(755  ft.) ;  and  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  £.,  is  the  Ghreat  Hangman 
01  Oirt  Down  (1060  ft).  At  the  end  of  Combe  Martin  the  coast- 
road  (see  below)  diverges  to  the  left,  bnt  the  coach-road  ascends 
to  the  right  (inland) ,  affording  good  retrospects  of  the  coast.  At 
(41/4  M.)  Blackmore  or  Blaekmoor  Oate  (formerly  a  toll  -  bar")  we 
reach  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Barnstaple  to  Lynton  (p.  168). 
We  here  torn  to  the  left  and  descend  to  (1^/4  M.)  Parraeombe  (Fox 
and  Goose) ,  6V2  M.  from  Lynton ,  beyond  which  we  again  ascend 
and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  near  Heddon's  Month.  The  last 
part  of  the  route  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  West  Ijyn, 
which  beyond  (4  M.)  Barbrook  MiU  is  very  picturesque.  From 
(3/4  M.)  Lyn  Bridge  (inn)  the  descent  to  Lynton  is  rather  steep. 
At  the  (3/4  M.)  fork  those  bound  for  Lynton  (p.  172)  keep  to  the 
left,  while  those  for  Lynmouth  (p.  172)  descend  to  the  right. 

b.  Bt  thb  Coast  Road,  I53/4  M.  As  far  as  (4^4  M.)  Combe  Mar- 
tin this  route  coincides  with  that  just  described.  Instead,  however, 
of  traversing  the  whole  length  of  this  village,  we  turn  to  the  left  at 
the  fountain ,  nearly  opposite  the  King's  Arms  Hotel  and  ascend 
towards  HoUtone  Down  (1185  ft).  [We  may,  however,  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  village  before  turning  to  the  left  The  roads  unite 
on  the  top  of  the  Down,  and  guide-posts  keep  us  right]  The  steep 
ascent  from  Combe  Martin  is  the  worst  bit  of  the  route ,  and  th^ 
view  is  limited.  -After  about  2  M.,  however,  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  moor,  beyond  which  we  have  easy  gradients  and  views  of  in- 
creasing attractiveness.  As  we  descend  towards  (3  M. ;  5  M.  from 
Combe  Martin)  Trentithoey  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  sea  in  front 
of  us.  Shortly  before  Trentishoe  is  reached ,  however ,  a  fine  new 
road  diverges  on  the  left ,  and  this  we  follow  as  it  winds  among 
lofty  hills,  commanding  beautiful  views.  About  1  M.  farther  on 
we  reach  ^Hunter's  Inn^  charmingly  situated  in  a  valley  about  1  M. 
from  the  sea ,  to  which  a  footpath  descends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Heddon  (see  below).  From  Hunter's  Inn  the  old  road  leads  across 
Martifihoe  Common  to  (5  M.)  Lynton,  joining  the  coach-road  (see 
above)  after  3  M.  We  however,  take  the  new  road,  which  turns  to 
the  N.  (left),  ascends  the  side  of  the  combe  in  which  the  inn  lies, 
and  sweeps  round,  with  magnificent  sea- views,  to  (2  M.)  *Wooda 
Bay  (Wooda  Bay  Hotel ;  Glen  Hotel),  a  small  summer-resort,  over- 
hung by  richly  wooded  cliffs.  Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Wooda 
Bay  pier  to  Ilfracombe  and  to  Lynmouth;  Wooda  Bay,  Station 
(p.  168)  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  ^  From  this  point  the  beautiful  road 
continues  to  skirt  the  sea  as  it  runs  eastwards  visl  Lee  Bay,  LieeAbbey, 
and  the  *VaUey  of  Bocks  (p.  172),  to  (3V2  M.)  Lynton  (p.  172). 
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c.  By  Coast  Path,  16  M.  As  far  as  (974  M.)  Trentishoe  this  loute 
coincides  with  the  road  just  described.  From  Trentishoe  walkers 
descend  rapidly  to  a  beantifully  wooded  little  combe,  through 
which  they  proceed  to  (8/4  M.)  Hunter's  Inn  (p.  171).  Thence 
they  tnrn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  path  running  along  the  side 
of  the  combe  below  the  new  road  (p.  171)  and  commanding  less 
extensive  views.  The  combe  is  finely  wooded  at  first,  but  changes 
its  character  completely  before  reaching  the  sea  at  (1  M.)  *Heddon'8 
Mouth,  where  the  scene  is  one  of  singular  wildness.  From  Heddon^s 
Mouth  a  path  has  been  cut  along  the  clifTs  to  (1^2  ^0  ^Wooda  Bay 
(p.  171)  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  England.  Here  our  path  merges 
in  the  road,  and  at  the  fork  we  take  the  lowei  branch  to  the  left, 
soon,  however,  again  ascending.  Beyond  Wooda  Bay  we  reach  Lee 
Bay,  and  at  its  farther  side  we  pass  through  (1 Y2  ^0  &  S^^^  open- 
ing on  a  private  road  across  the  grounds  of  Lee  Abbey,  a  modem 
mansion,  which  we  pass  on  the  left. 

The  promontory  to  the  If.  of  the  Abbey  is  called  ^Snty  Point,  and 
permission  to  visit  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  house.  A  legend  relates 
thai  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Whichehalse ,  the  former  owners  of  Lee 
Abbey,  here  put  an  end  to  her  grief  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea. 
—  To  continue  our  walk  to  Lynton  we  need  not  return  to  the  Abbey,  but 
may  make  our  way  along  the  cliflfs  to  the  Valley  of  Bocks  (see  below). 

We  leave  Lee  Abbey  grounds  by  another  lodge-gate  and  enter 
the  so-called  (}/2  M.)  ^Valley  of  Bocks,  with  the  Castle  Rock  (good 
view  from  the  top)  to  the  left  and  the  Cheesewring  to  the  right. 
The  road  through  the  valley  leads  to  (1^2  ^0  Lynton,  but  it  is 
better  to  follow  the  clifi-path  (the  ^North  WalU),  which  diverges 
t^  the  left  and  leads  round  the  rocky  mass  known  as  Ragged  Jack, 
beyond  the  Castle  Bock.  This  path  brings  us  out  about  halfway 
between  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  intersecting  the  diff-railway  (see 
below;  the  cars  may  be  stopped  by  signalling  to  the  driver). 

Iijnton  and  Lynmouth.  —  Hotels  at  Lynton:  *Vallst  of  Bocks, 
''BoTAL  Castle,  these  two  with  fine  views,  B.  from  4«.,  B.  or  L.  2s,  Qd.y 
B.  b*.,  pens,  from  10«.  6d.;  *Ltnton  Cottage,  B.  from  is.,  D.  is.  Bd.\ 
Imperial,  B.  is.^  D.  ds.  6d.,  pens,  from  Is.  6d. ;  Crown,  plain.  —  At  Lpn- 
mouth:  Bath,  B.  orD.  3«.  Bd.,  well  spoken  of ;  Ltndalb,  B.  orD.  8«.  6<l., 
pens.  Ss.  (Ist  Aug.  to  15th  Sept.  9s.);  *Tor8.  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea, 
B.  from  is.  Qd.,  D.  5s. ;  Ltn  Vallbt.  B.  is.  Qd.,  D.  Bs.,  well  spoken  of; 
Ltnmouth  Private  Hotel,  with  restaurant. 

A  Oliff  Bailway  (gradient  1  :!>/«)  connects  Lynmouth  and  Lynton, 
beginning  near  the  pier  and  ending  near  the  Valley  of  Bocks  Hotel  (>/>  min.; 
return-fare  id.), 

Ooaehes.  To  Ilfraeombe,  see  p.  168;  to  Minehead,  see  p.  184.  —  Bailway 
to  Btwnstcgifle ,  see  p.  168.  —  Steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Wooda  Bap  and 
Ilfraeombe  &s.  return);  to  Clevedon,  Weston -Super -Mare,  and  Brittol  (ic., 
return  6«.),  etc.    Passengers  land  and  embark  at  Lynmouth  in  small  boats. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  though  actually  as  well  as  nominally 

distinct,  are  in  so  many  ways  complementary  to  each  other  that  it 

would  be  inconvenient  to  treat  of  them  separately.  Lynmouth,  one 

of  the  loveliest  villages  in  England,  lies  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

East  Ijyn  and  West  Lyn,  two  little  streams  which  unite  their  waters 

just  before  reaching  the  sea.   Lynton  stands  400  ft  higher,  at  the 
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top  of  the  Bteep  ollfl  enclosing  the  narrow  little  Talley.  Lynmonth 
has  the  adyantage  of  being  close  to  the  sea  (though  the  bathing  is 
not  good),  and  is  the  nataral  starting-point  for  many  of  the  plea- 
santest  yalley-excnrsions.  Lynton,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  finer 
yiews  and  a  much  more  'open  and  bracing  sitnation.  There  is  a 
smaJl  pier  at  Lynmonth,  with  a  tower  at  the  end  of  it ;  it  commands 

a  good  yiew  of  the  place.   The  joint  population  is  abont  3160. 

Bheiley  stayed  at  Lynmoath  for  some  time  in  1812,  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  Harriet  Wetbrook.  The  ^myrtle-twined^  cottage  he  occnpied 
was  tile  last  on  the  left,  looking  towards  the  sea  \  but  it  has  been  rebnilt 
since  his  time. 

The  streams  near  Lymonth  afford  excellent  trout,  salmon-peel,  and 
salmon  fishing.  Tickets  are  issued  for  Tarious  districts  at  charges  rang- 
ing from  is.  for  a  day  to  90-40*.  for  the  season  (information  at  the  hotels). 

The  prettiest  way  from  Lynton  to  Lynmonth,  or  ylce  yersl  (about 

72  M.),  is  through  the  grounds  of  the  Oastle  Hotel.    Behind  the 

Lyn  Yalley  Hotel  is  the  gate  of  *  OUnlyn  (adm.  4d. ;  closed  on 

Sun.),  a  pretty  walk  (}/2  M.)  along  the  lower  course  of  the  West 

Lyn.     The  mingled  rock,  wood,  and  water  scenery  recalls  the 

Torrent  Walk  at  Dolgelley  (p.  314).  —  Perhaps  the  best  yiew  of 

the  two  yillages  and  their  surroundings  is  obtained  fi;pm  Summer-^ 

koute  EUl  or  IJyn  Cliffy  the  top  of  which  is  reached  In  Y2  ^'  ^Y  ^ 

zigzag  path  ascending  from  Lynmonth ,  a  little  aboye  the  Lyn^ 

dale  Hotel. 

SzonrsioBs  from  Lynmonth  and  Lynton. 

1.  To  Warssmxbt,  Bocktobd,  and  ths  Doonk  Yalxjct,  10  X.  We 
leaye  Lynmoath  by  the  road  leading  to  the  E.,  between  the  Lyndale  Hotel 
and  a  chapel,  and  beyond  the  last  house  take  the  path  to  the  left.  This 
soon  brings  us  to  O/s  M.)  a  small  bridge  over  the  East  Lyn^  which  we 
cross.  We  then  follow  the  path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
here  runs  through  a  narrow  and  richly  wooded  glen,  with  lofty  wood- 
clad  or  rocky  hills  on  either  side  (fine  yiews).  After  about  IV4  H.  we  cross 
the  riyer  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  */«  X.  more,  just  above  a  bridge  leading 
to  a  refrediment-ehalet  on  the  right  bank,  reach  the  confluence  of  the 
Bast  Lyn  and  Conibe  Park  Water,  which  is  known  as  the  *Waterfmeet. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pursue  the  path  on  the  left  bank  a  few  yards  farther 
to  the  rustic  bridge  over  the  Combe  Park  stream.  [A  path  ascends  hence 
to  the  highroad  on  the  left  bank,  by  which  we  may  return  to  Lynmonth.] 
We  then  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  E.  Lyn,  by  another  foot-bridge 
opposite  the  chalet,  and  follow  the  path,  which  continues  to  ascend  the 
stream.  Farther  on,  the  path  runs  high  above  the  river,  passes  through 
NuttomibB  Wood,  crosses  an  open  hillside,  and  re-enters  the  woods  by  a 
woodeA  gate.  A  little  farther  on,  a  path  leads  to  the  right  to  the  so- 
called  *Long  Pool,  a  dark  and  gloomy  stretch  of  the  river,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  small  waterfall.  Returning  to  the  main  path  we  soon 
reach  a  bridge  crossing  to  (2  X.  from  Watersmeet)  RoeJtford  (inn).  We 
now  follow  the  road,  also  leading  along  the  left  bank  of  the  East  Lyn. 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Brendon  Wator,  to  (1 K.)  MiiUlada  (Stag-Hunters^ 
Inn,  B.  2«.,  D.  8s.),  where,  if  desired,  a  pony-carriage  may  be  hired  (to 
Xalmsmead  and  back  6«.;  to  Xalmsmead,  and  back  to  Lynmonth  8s. ; 
waiting  at  Xalmsmead  included).  —  As  we  leave  Xillslade  the  road  from 
Countisbury  (see  p.  170)  joins  ours  on  the  left,  while  opposite  begins  the 
direct  pedestrian  route  over  the  moors  to  the  C^/i  X.)  Doone  Valley. 
12  X.  JftMlnumeeui  consists  of  a  group  of  two  or  three  small  farm-houses 
(rfitnts.).  Carriages  must  be  left  here  and  the  rest  of  the  way  pursued  on 
foot.    We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Badgeworthff  Water  by  a  cart-track  for 
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about  Vt  I'm  ^^^  ^^^^  follow  a  footpath  which  runs  along  the  stream.  A 
stream  descending  from  the  right  into  the-Badgeworthy  Water  after  ahout 
Vt  H.  more  is  said  to  he  that  which  suggested  the  'Waterslide'  in  Mr. 
Blackmore's  well-known  norel.  Headers  of  *Lorna  Doone'  will  he  disap- 
pointed if  they  expect  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the  descriptions 
of  the  book  and  the  actual  facts  of  nature*.  The  ^Waterslide"  is  a  very 
mild  edition  of  the  one  up  which  little  John  Bidd  struggled  so  painfully ; 
and  the  'Doone  Valley  itself,  instead  of  being  defended  by  a  'fence  of 
sheer  rock**  and  approached  by  Hhree  rough  arches,  jagged,  black,  and 
terrible',  is  enclosed  by  rounded  though  somewhat  bleak  moorland  hilla. 
The  home  of  the  Doones  is  a  side-valley  opening  to  the  right  about  i/t  If. 
beyond  the  Waterslide;  and  remains  of  the  foundations  of  their  huts 
may  be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  mound  which  divides  it  into  two 
branches.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cent,  this  valley  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Doones,  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  lived  here,  like  a  Highland 
clan  on  the  Lowland  borders,  by  levying  black-mail  on  the  country  round. 
The  tradition  of  their  terrible  strength  and  cruelty  is  said  to  linger  still 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  particularly  the  story  of  their  fiendish  cruelty  in 
wantonly  murdering  a  sleeping  infant,  an  act  which  finally  roused  the 
country  to  exterminate  the  entire  nest  of  vipers.    But  see  'Loma  Doone*. 

By  the  direct  road-route  via  Countisbury  (comp.  p.  175),  Millalade, 
and  Halmsmead,  the  Doone  Valley  is  8Vs  H.  from  Lynmouth,  and  walkers 
may  make  it  1  H.  shorter  by  passing  direct  from  lUllslade  over  the  moor 
to  Badgeworthy  (see  p.  173).  We  may  now  return  by  any  of  the  routes 
above  indicated;  or  we  may  further  vary  the  route  by  following  the  road 
from  Bockford  (p.  173)  to  0/s  X.)  Brendon  Church  and  (*/4  X.)  Hford 
Bridges^  near  Ootkb4  Pari  Oaie.  We  are  here  about  3>/fl  IL  from  Lynton 
or  Lynmouth.  The  road  straight  on  leads  to  Lyn  Bridge  {$,  171)  and  Zyn- 
tont  that  to  the  right  descends  by  the  Combe  Park  Water  to  a  point 
above  the  WatwairMei  (p.  178)  and  so  to  Zynmotf<A.  Summerhou$€  Hill 
may  be  included  by  a  digression  from  either  road  (guide-posts).  —  Walkers, 
who  wish  to  see  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Exmoor,  may  proceed  to 
the  W.  over  the  hill  between  the  Badgeworthy  vaUey  and  the  (9Vs  H*) 
Chalk  Water  valley  and  descend  Qeft)  along  the  latter  stream  to  (iVs  M.) 
Oareford  (p.  11^),  which  is  2  M.  by  road  (vii  Oare)  from  Halmsmead. 

2.  To  Simon SBATH,  10  H.  For  this  excursion,  which  takes  us  into 
the  heart  of  Exmoor,  we  may  start  from  either  Lvnton  or  Lynmouth. 
From  the  former  we  proceed  by  Lyn  Bridge  to  (2Vs  M.)  Ilford  Bridget 
(see  above),  while  from  the  latter  we  reach  the  same  point  by  the  road 
by  which  we  began  our  walk  to  Watersmeet.  From  Ilford  Bridges  we 
follow  the  road  leading  due  8.  (to  the  E.  the  road  to  Brendon,  see  above), 
and  after  Vs  '^  turn  to  the  left,  passing  Bridge  Ball,  We  next  (}/*  IL) 
turn  to  the  right,  beyond  the  gate  of  Brendon  Parsonage,  and  tnence 
foUow  the  road  which  leads  to  the  S.,  straight  across  Exmoor  (see  below), 
to  (BVs  M.)  Simonsbath.  The  Forest  proper  is  entered  at  (2Vs  M.)  the 
so-called  Two  Oatee  (now  one  only),  where  we  pass  into  Somerset.  To 
the  left  is  the  head  of  the  Doone  Valley  (see  above)  \  to  the  right  rise  C9^p- 
man  Barrows  (1070  ft.)  and  Exe  Bead  Hill.  About  IV4  M.  fsrther  on  we 
cross  the  Exe,  —  2^/1  H.  Simonsbath  (Buftu  /nil),  on  the  Barle.  is  named 
from  a  pool  a  little  higher  up,  which  tradition  connects  with  Sigismund, 
the  dragon-slayer.  From  Simonsbath  we  go  on  (8.E.)  by  the  Tor  Slept  to 
(16  H.)  Dulverton  (see  p.  184)  or  (due  S.)  to  (10  M.)  South  MoWm  ip,  184). 
The  return-route  to  Lynmouth  may  be  varied  by  proceeding  to  the  B. 
to  {i^l%  H.)  Exford  (p.  175)  and  thence  to  the  K.  to  (0  M.)  the  White  Ston€s 
(p.  175)  10  H.  from  Lynmouth). 

Other  excursions  which  no  visitor  to  Lynton-Lynmouth  should  fail 
to  make  are  those  to  the  (IV2  M.)  Valley  of  Bockt^  &.  M.)  Lee,  and  (4  M.) 
Heddon't  Mouth,  and  to  (7  M.)  Glenthome  by  the  cliff-path  (see  p.  17(^. 
These  should  be  preferred  to  the  Simonsbath  route.  Short  walks  may 
be  taken  to  (2  M.)  Countisbury  vi&  the  Tors,  to  Hollerdy  JSRU^  at  the  B. 
end  of  the  North  Walk  (p.  172),  to  SilUry  Sonde  (p.  175),  etc. 
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2.  Vrom  Ljnton  uid  Lynmouih  to  mnehead. 

a.  Bt  thb  Coach  Road  ,  20  M..  We  cross  the  bridge  at  Lyn- 
mouth  and  ascend  the  long  and  steep  hill  (fine  retrospects)  to  the 
right  to  (2  M.)  OountUbwry  (Bine  Ball  Inn).  Abont  halfway  np,  a 
path  on  the  left  dlyerges  to  8iUery  Sands.  Beyond  Gonntlsbury 
the  road  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  Exmoor  Forest, 

Sjonoor  Forest,  a  tract  of  Ully  moorland,  about  90  sq.  X.  in  extent, 
in  many  respects  resembles  a  miniature  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143) ,  tbough 
the  granite  tors  of  the  latter  are  here  replaced  by  the  less  rugged  out- 
lines of  slate  and  sandstone  formations.  It  is  known  for  its  ponies,  of 
which  the  genuine  breed  is  now  rare,  its  red  cattle,  and  its  sheep.  It  is 
the  only  purt  of  England  where  the  red  deer  still  occurs  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  Exmoor  stag-hounds  attract  numerous  visitors.  The  hunting-eeason 
usually  opens  with  a  meet  at  Cloutsham  (see  below)  in  the  second  week  of 
August  (eomp.  p.  134).  Qood  fishing  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  streamlets 
traversing  the  Forest.  The  highest  point  of  Bkmoor  is  Dunktry  Beacon  (see 
below),  and  many  of  its  other  hills  attain  an  eieyation  of  130D-1000  ft. 
For  excursions  into  or  across  Exmoor,  see  pp.  178,  174. 

Abont  1  M.  from  Oountisbnry  a  road  on  the  right  descends  to 
the  Yalley  of  the  Brendon  (p.  174).  To  the  left  we  have  fine  views 
oyer  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  background. 
Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Old  Barrow  (1135  ft.)  and  the 
entrance  to  Olenthome  (p.  176 ;  seen  below,  to  the  left),  and  then, 
at  (21/2  M.)  County  Oate  (1060  ft.),  we  leave  Devon  and  entei 
Somerset.  To  the  right  are  MdhMmead  and  the  Badgeworthy  Olen 
(p.  173).  A  road  on  the  same  side  diverges  to  (^2  ^0  ^^^^  Church. 
On  the  right ,  3y2  ^*  farther  on,  a  road  dlyerges  to  Oareford^  and 
at  the  so-called  (1  M.)  White  Stones  another  on  the  same  side  leads 
to  (5  M.)  Exford  (Edgcott  Hotel;  White  Horse),  an  angling  resort 
on  the  Exe ,  with  the  kennels  of  the  Deyon  and  Somerset  stag- 
hounds.  The  old  road  to  West  Porlock  and  Porlock  (good  views) 
diverges  to  the  left  about  1/4  ^*  farther  on ,  while  the  easier  but 
less  attractiye  new  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction  to  (21/2  M. ; 
13  M.  from  Lynmouth)  — 

"Botloek  (Loma  Doone  i  *Ship,  R.  3s.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  pens.  7s.  6d., 
unpretending;  Castle),  a  picturesque  little  village  about  V2  ^* 
from  the  sea ,  between  Porlock  Bill  and  Bossingion  Beacon.  The 
Church  of  St.  Dubricius  (restored  in  1891)  contains  some  interest- 
ing tombs.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  old  road,  is  West  Por- 
lock,  and  V2  ^*  beyond  it,  on  the  coast,  is  the  little  harbour  of 
Porlock  Weir  (•  Anchor  Inn). 

Porlock  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  (2-8  hrs.)  Of  Dunkery 
Beaeon  ^1707  ft. ;  ''View),  which  rises  about  4  X.  to  theS.  Driving  is  practic- 
able, via  Luckham  (or  Luccombe),  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  top, 
but  the  best  pedestrian  route  is  by  Homer  Woods  and  Cloutsham.  —  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  8.W.  side  to  (8V2  H.)  Exford  (see  above), 
yhence  we  may  go  on  to  (^/s  H.)  Bimonsbath  (p.  174). 

Beyond  Porlock  the  road  leads  somewhat  circuitously  to  (2  M.) 
Holnieote,  where  It  skirts  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  (to  the 
right).  The  coach  goes  straight  on  to  (472  M.)  Minehead ,  but 
eaxrlages  shonld  diyerge  to  the  left  and  follow  the  much  prettier 
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road  through  Selworthy  Cfreen.  The  two  roads  reunite  at  a  point 
about  2V2  ^*  ^'om  Minehead  (see  p.  177). 

b.  By  the  OoabtRoutb,  19  M.  From  Lynmouth  to  (2  M.)  CourUia- 
bury  we  follow  the  road  described  above.  Instead  of  continuing  In 
a  straight  direction  through  the  -village,  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  to 
the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow  an  obvious  cliff-path,  affording 
lovely  views.  To  the  left  Is  the  promontory  called  the  Foreland, 
This  path  ends  after  less  than  1  M.,  near  the  edge  of  a  wide  and 
deep  combe.  We  must  choose  our  own  line  In  crossing  this ,  and 
perhaps  the  easiest,  though  not  the  shortest  way,  Is  to  keep  up 
the  side  of  the  combe  to  a  point  where  It  becomes  a  good  deal 
shallower.  On  the  other  side  of  the  combe  we  strike  a  new  road 
leading  down  to  Countisbury  Cove,  We  descend  this  road  to  the 
left  (towards  the  seajifor  about  V2  ^•i  ^^^^  follow  the  higher  path 
to  the  right,  which  passes  through  a  gap  In  the  ridge  and  descends 
to  a  gate.  Here  we  select  the  right-hand  path.  At  the  next  fork 
(1 1/2  M.)  we  take  the  ]ower  path  and  follow  It,  avoiding  all  diver- 
gences either  up  or  down.  After  passing  numerous  combes ,  some 
wooded  and  some  bare ,  we  reach  a  small  Iron  gate  (4  M.  from 
Countisbury),  marking  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Glenthome, 
and  a  little  later  the  footpath  passes  through  an  archway  and 
joins  the  avenue.  This  brings  us  In  sight  of  (}/2  M.)  *Glentiiome 
Houge  (not  shown),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  plateau 
overlooking  the  sea.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  glen,  and  those  who  do  not  fear  a  small  addition  to  the 
walk  should  follow  part  at  least  of  the  winding  avei\ue  leading  to 
the  road  (3  M. ;  1 Y2  M*  only  In  a  straight  line). 

In  continuing  our  coast-walk  from  Glenthorne  House  we  cross 
a  small  paddock ,  follow  the  road  towards  the  sea  until  an  Iron 
railing  is  reached,  then  proceed  to  the  right  through  a  shrubbery  to  a 
field  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  coast-path  proper  Is  resumed. 
At  first  it  is  sometimes  not  clear  which  of  numerous  diverging 
paths  we  should  follow,  but  as  a  rule  we  avoid  descending  and 
keep  to  the  right.  In  a  short  time  we  reach  a  deep  wooded  combe, 
where  we  take  the  central  of  three  paths,  which  crosses  the  bottom 
of  the  combe  at  a  wooden  railing.  On  the  other  side  we  reach  a 
cart-track  which  ascends  steadily  almost  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  At 
the  point  where  a  water-course  is  crossed  we  avoid  the  path  to  the 
left  and  follow  that  to  the  right,  which  leads  through  the  woods 
to  (4  M.  from  Glenthome)  Culbone,  in  a  narrow  little  combe  con- 
taining one  of  the  smallest  churches  in  England  (88  ft.  long  and 
12  ft.  wide) ;  refreshments  at  a  cottage.  —  Beyond  Gulbone  the 
coast-path  runs  through  thick  woods  and  though  it  has  been  damaged 
by  landslips  may  be  easily  fiollowed.  To  the  right  are  the  grounds 
of  Ashley  Combe,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  grandson  of 
Lord  Byron.  The  path  passes  near  the  *Ane^or  Inn  at  (IVs  M.) 
Porloek  Weir,  whence  a  road  goes  on  to  (}/%  M.)  West  Porlock  and 
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(1  M.  farther)  Porloek  (p.  175).  This  is  the  end  of  the  finest  part 
of  the  coast  walk,  and  the  traveller  will  not  lose  much  by  complet- 
ing his  journey  to  (672  M.)  Minehead  hy  coach  (comp.  p.  176). 
Those,  howoTer,  who  prefer  to  continue  walking,  proceed  N.E.  from 
Porloek  to  (1  M.)  Bossington  Beacon.  They  then  follow  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  passing  (1  M.)  a  cairn  marking  the  highest  part  of  North 
Hill,  About  2  M.  farther  on  they  may  diyerge  to  the  left  to  Tisit 
(^2  Af .)  Qreenaley ,  and  make  their  way  thence  by  the  coast  to 
(IY2  ^0  Minehead;  or  they  may  proceed  to  (1^2  ^0  Minehead 
direct  along  the  ridge.  —  Minehead^  see  p.  134. 

23.  Prom  London  to  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 

Valley  of  the  Wye. 

144  X.  Gbkat  Wbstbbn  Railway  in  3V4-5V4  ^n-  (fares  24«.,  Idc,  12«.  \ 
return  42tf.,  26«.  3<f.)i  to  GUmcetttr  (114  H.)  in  Q'A-AVs  hrg.  (fares  19<.,  i2t., 
9<.  6d.-y  return  33<.  3<2.,  3i«.). 

From  London  (Paddington)  to  (7774  M.)  Swindon^  see  K.  16.  The 

Gloucester  line  now  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  passes  (81  M.) 

Purton  (p.  Ivi)  and  (85V2  M.)  Minety.  —  91  M.  KemhU  Junction. 

PsoM  Kemblb  to  Cibencestbb,  4Vs  H*i  railway  in  10-15  min.  (8  d.,  5cf., 
id.).  —  Oireacester  (King^sffead ;  Fleece).  javonoMnced  CUtetar^  the  Corinium 
of  tbe  Romans,  is  an  ancient  town  with  76o6  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Chum, 
amid  the  Cottu/old  Hittt.  *Our  town  of  Gicester  in  Gloucestershire^  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  (Richard  II.,  v.  6).  It  possesses  one  of  the 
chief  wool-markets  of  England,  and  is  also  a  hunting-centre  of  some  re- 
putation. The  ParMi  Churchy  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  is  a 
hsAdsome  Ferp.  building;  it  has  a  chapel  with  a  beautiful  fan-vaulted 
roof,  numerous  brasses,  and  a  tower  134  ft.  high.  The  *Corinium  Museum 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. About  1  X.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  well-known  Ropal 
Agricultural  College,  A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  in  Oakley  Park, 
belonging  to  Earl  Bathurst,  an  ancestor  of  whom  (*who  plants  like  Bath- 
ursfO  was  firequently  the  host  of  Alexander  Pope;  Swift  also  writes 
of  his  visits  to  Oakley.  —  About  3  H.  to  the  W.  is  Thames  Head,  the  reputed 
soaree  of  the  Thames.  —  A  motor -omnibus  runs  from  Cirencester  to 
(8  M.)  Fair/ord  (p.  197;  U.  6d.).  —  From  Cirencester  to  Southampton  and 
to  Cheltenham,  see  p.  85. 

Another  branch-line  (fares  is.  2d.,  dd.,  Id.)  runs  from  Eemble  to  (7  H.) 
Te»urp  (White  Hart,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6d.),  31/^  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  which  is  Weston- 
hirt  House  (Major  Holford),  containing  valuable  paintings,  tapestry,  etc. 

We  now  enter  Gloucestershire.  Beyond  the  Sapperton  Tunnel 
(1  M.)  we  emerge  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Stroudwater,  — 
99 M.  Brimscombe.  —  102 M.  Stroud  (Imperial j  George;  Railway)^ 
with  (1901)  10,667  inhab.,  the  centre  of  the  W.  of  England  broad- 
cloth manufacture,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Motor-omnibuses  ply  from  Stroud  to  (31/2  H. ;  fare  Qd.)  Painswick  (Falcon) 
and  to  C2V2  ^-  i  ^•)  Chalford. 

The  Stroudwater  Oanal^  which  enters  the  Severn  at  Framilode^  8  M. 
to  tlie  W.,  is  joined  at  Stroud  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which 
begins  at  Lechlaie  (p.  197),  30  M.  to  the  E.,  and  thus  connects  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  The  latter  canal  pierces  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  at  Sapperton,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  over  2  M.  in  length. 

Beyond  (105  M.)  Stonekouse,  whioh  is  also  a  station  on  the 

]^idla&d  line  (see  p.  190),  the  line  affords  line  views  to  the  left  of 
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the  Welsh  hills  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Severn.    To  the  right  rise 
the  Cotsvjolds. 

114  M,  Gloucester.  —  Hotels.  *Bsi.l,  Southgate  St.,  B.  from  4«., 
D.  4«.  Gd.;  WsLLiNGTON,  opposlte  the  Or.  W.  station,  B.  4«.,  D.  8«.  6<f.; 
Bah,  Southgate  St.,  B.  2s.  Qd. ;  Kbw  Inn  ,  Ifortligate  (see  below),  com- 
mercial, B.  4i.  6(1.,  D.  from  2«.  Qd.\  Boyal,  opposite  the  Midland  Station, 
B.  d*.  6d.,  D.  from  2*.  Qd. ;  Fowlbb's  Tbupbbanob.  —  Railway  Refi'eshment 
Booms;  Cathedral  Tea  Rooms,  4  College  St. 

American  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Arnold  H.  PcAin^  Commercial  Boad. 

Cabs  for  1-2  pers.  1«.  per  mile,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. ;  per  hour  2s.  6(^. 
—  Tramways  radiate  in  the  four  cardinal  directions  from  the  Cross. 

Railway  Stations.  The  station  of  the  Q.  W.  Rcrilwap  (for  London, 
Hereford,  Cheltenham,  South  Wales,  etc.)f  in  Station  Boad,  is  connected 
by  a  covered  bridge  with  the  Midland  Railway  Station  (for  Cheltenham, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  etc.). 

Steamers  (small  and  crowded)  ply  in  summer  to  Tewkesbury  (p.  192),  calling 
near  Deerhwst  (p.  192),  and  through  the  ship- canal  to  Sharpness  (see  below). 

Theatres.    Royal,  Roped  Albert^  both  in  Westgate  Street. 

Oloueester,  the  capital  of  Gloucestershire  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
contains  (1901)  47,944  inhab.  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Severn,  on  the  site  of  the  British  Caer  Olowe  ('fair 
city')  and  the  Roman  Olevum.  The  gronnd-plan  of  the  Roman 
settlement  is  still  preserved  in  the  four  main  streets,  which  meet 
at  right  angles  at  the  so-called  Croet  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  are  named  after  the  points  of  the  compass  (Norihgatef  Souths 
gate,  etc.).  Fragments  of  old  Roman  walls  may  be  seen  nnder 
several  of  the  houses  in  these  streets.  In  1643  the  city  successfully 
resisted  the  Royalists  for  a  month  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  In 
consequence  of  this  ^malignity'  its  fortifications  were  dismantled 

at  the  Restoration. 

Gloucester  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  timber  and  contains 
extensive  railway-carriage  works  (1100  hands),  engineering  works,  flour- 
mills,  iron-foundries,  etc.  Its  docks  (12Vs  acres)  are  connected  by  tl&e 
Oloueester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal  (16  M.  in  length)  with  the  more  extensive 
docks  at  Sharpness  (p.  190),  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  the  Gfreat 
Western  Station,  we  follow  Market  Parade  and  St.  Aldate  St.  to 
Northgate  St.,  which  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  Cross^  passing  the 
New  Inn,  an  interesting  brick  and  timber  edifice,  erected  about 
1450  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Edward  II. 
(p.  180).  —  From  the  Midland  Station  the  same  point  is  reached 
by  following  the  narrow  street  to  the  left,  parallel  with  the  railway, 
to  the  level  crossing,  then  following  the  broad  Barton  St.  (tramway^ 
and  Eastgate  St.  to  the  right,  passing  the  Public  Baths  (r.),  Gktild 
Hall  (r.),  and  Market  HdU  (1.). 

Brunswick  Boad  leads  to  the  8.W.  from  Eastgate  St.,  passing  tlie 
School  of  Science  and  Art  and  Museum  (Bom an  antiquities;  local  relics),  to 
the  Spa  Pump  Boom,  served  by  a  chalybeate  spring,  immediately  a^oinins 
which  is  the  Public  Park. 

From  the  Gross,  Westgate  St.  descends  towards  the  cathedral; 
No.  154  on  this  street  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  old  houses  in 
the  city  (best  seen  from  the  passage  at  the  tide). 

The  ^Cathedral  (Boly  TrinHy)^  a  very  handsome  and  elaborately 
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adorned  bnildlng,  occupies  the  site  of  a  nnnnery  founded  by  Wul- 
phere,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  about  670,  which  was 
followed  by  a  monastery  (821),  transferred  from  secular  canons  to 
Benedictine  monks  in  1022.  In  its  present  form  the  body  of  the 
church  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Serlo,  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent. ; 
but  this  Norman  core  was  most  skilfully  altered  and  recased,  chiefly 
in  the  14th  cent,  and  the  general  external  appearance  of  the  edifice 
is  thoroughly  Perpendicular.  The  interiors  of  the  Nave^  Crypt ^  and 
Chapter  House  are  Norman ;  the  Cloisters  date  from  1361-1412 ;  the 
W,  Facade  and  the  beautiful  8,  Porch  (fine  Norman  doors)  were 
added  in  1421-37 ;  the  stately  •Totrer  (226  ft.  high),  with  its  beau- 
tiful tracery  and  pinnacles,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century.  The  cathedral  suffered  considerably  in 
the  CIyII  TV'ars,  when  the  Parliamentarians  are  said  to  have  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  cloisters  (1641).  The  whole  edifice  has  under- 
gone a  careful  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Waller.  The  ogee  arch  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  later  work  (14-16th  cent.).  The  cathedral  is  420  ft.  long 
and  144  ft.  wide;  height  of  nave  68  ft.,  of  choir  86  ft.  The  nave, 
the  crypt,  chapter-house,  and  cloisters,  are  open  free ;  the  E.  part 
of  the  church  on  payment  of  6c{. ;  the  daily  services  are  at  9.30  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  The  church  was  raised  to  cathedral  dignity  in  1641, 
having  previously  been  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Comp. 

'Gloucester'  by  H.  J.  Massif  in  BelFs  Cathedral  series. 

Interior.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  westernmost  bays,  the  arches 
of  the  Navb  are  all  Norman.  The  massive  circular  piers  are  unusually 
lofty  OOVs  ft.)t  while  the  triforinm  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  this)  is  very 
low  (comp.  p.  xxzix).  The  clerestory  and  vaulting  are  E.E.  (ca.  1240). 
Most  of  the  stained  glass  is  modem,  but  there  are  two  ancient  windows 
(easily  distinguishable)  in  the  N.  aisle.  In  this  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Mrs.  Morley  (d.  i784),  by  Flannan  \  and  there  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner 
(1749-1823),  a  native  of  the  county  (comp.  p.  ISO),  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
nave.  The  Dee.  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  S.  aisle  dates  from  about  1318. 
—  In  the  Tkahsxpts  we  meet,  according  to  If  r.  Willis,  the  earliest  known 
approach  to  the  Perp.  style,  engrafted  on  the  Norman  frame-work.  The 
▼aulting  under  the  tower  is  apparently  supported  by  curious  flying  arches, 
which  are  perhaps  unique.  The  reliquary  in  the  N.  transept  is  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  B.E.  work  in  the  church  (i3th  cent.). 

The  *Ghoib,  which  begins  one  bay  to  the  W.  of  the  central  tower,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  pure  Perp.  character.  The  form  of  the  tracery, 
the  elaborate  vaulting,  the  panelled  walls,  the  vast  E.  window,  the  rich 
stalls,  taken  all  togetiier,  produce  an  effect  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
other  choir  in  Ei^land.  Even  the  most  unobservant  visitor  will  see  at 
a  glance  how  the  choir  proper  forms  a  kind  of  Perp.  'cage**  inside 
the  original  Norman  frame,  the  screen  enclosing  it  being  carried  on  all 
sides  up  to  the  roof.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  veil  or  film  of 
tracery  thrown  over  the  original  walls.  If  r.  Willis  believes  that  some  of 
the  Norman  columns  were  pared  down  to  harmonise  with  the  new  design. 
The  date  of  this  (ea.  1361)  shows  that  the  Perp.  style  was  originated  and 
completed  by  the  masons  of  Gloucester.  In  the  ambulatory  of  the  choir 
the  origiaal  Norman  arches  and  piers  are  left  undisguised.  The  E. 
*Window  of  the  choir,  the  largest  in  England  (72  ft.  by  38  ft.),  is  filled 
with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  i4th  century.  The  window  is  actually  wider 
than  the  side-walSi  that  contain  it.  The  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  a 
window  at  the  W.  end  of  the  choir  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is 
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mnch  higher  tban  the  nave.  Tht /XalUf  with  grotesque  miserere  earnings, 
date  from  the  14th  cent.;  the  Reredos  is  modern.  The  beaatifal  lieme 
vaulting  of  the  choir  should  also  be  noticed.  Between  the  Presbytery 
and  the  "S.  ambulatory  is  the  *  Tomb  of  Edtoa/ird  II.  (murdered  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  1327),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  canopy.  The  possession  of  the 
body  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  small  pulpit,  or  desk,  at  which  the  priest  stood 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  still  exists  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  ambulatory.  From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  ambulatory 
projects  Abbot  Boteler't  Chapel  (ca.  1445),  containing  the  *Tomb  of 
Robert  Ourthoee  (d.  1136),  Duke  of  ITormandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, with  a  curious  effigy  in  Irish  bog-oak.  The  corresponding 
chapel  (both  chapels  are  polygonal)  at  the  S.  E.  angle  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Philip^  and  there  are  also  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  ambulatory  and 
joining  the  transepts.  The  one  to  the  S.,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew^  has 
been  restored  and  adorned  with  elaborate  coloured  decorations  by  Mr. 
Qambier  Parry  (comp.  p.  182).  —  The  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral  is 
formed  by  the  *Ladt  Ghapsl  (ca.  ii20),  a  fine  Perp.  structure  with  old 
stained  glass  (16th  cent.),  an  ancient  *Ileredos,  and  good  lieme  vaulting. 
It  has  been  narrowed  at  the  W.  end  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light  of  the 
great  E.  window  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  small  chapel  on  each  side, 
containing  the  tombs  of  two  bishops.  Above  the  chapels  are  small 
galleries,  which  may  have  been  used  by  choristers. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  Triforium  of  the  choir,  reached  by  winding 
stairs  in  the  W.  turrets  of  the  transepts,  which  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  choir-aisles,  and  affords  access  to  five  small  chapels  corresponding 
to  those  below.  The  passage  at  its  E.  end,  is  known  as  the  ^Whispering 
Gallery\  from  its  acoustic  properties. 

The  *Oloist£Bs  (ld60>1410),  which  have  no  rival  in  England,  are  en- 
tered by  a  door  at  the  E.  end  of  the  11.  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  exquisite 
fan-vaulting  is  the  first  known  instance  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
S.  walk  of  the  cloisters  contained  the  Scriptorium  of  the  monks,  and 
the  y.  walk  their  Lavatory.  —  From  the  E.  walk  of  the  cloisters  we 
enter  the  Chapter  Housb,  which  is  Korman,  except  at  the  E.  end, 
where  a  large  Perp.  window  has  been  inserted.  A  staircase  ascends  firom 
it  to  the  *'Cathbdbai.  Library,  which  contains  a  copy  of  Coverdale^s  Bible 
(1636)  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  10th  century. 

The  Grtpt,  entered  from  the  S.  Transept,  is  mainly  of  Norman  work- 
manship, though  probably  including  relics  of  the  Saxon  abbey  (p.  179), 
and  preserves  the  original  plan  of  the  E.  end  of  the  church. 

The  top  of  the  Tower  (226  ft. ;  adm.  1-2  pers.  2«.  6d.,  more  than  2  pers. 
Is.  each;  closed  1-2  p.m.)  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  In  the  lower 
part  of  it  hangs  *Great  Peter\  a  bell  weighing  nearly  3  tons.  The  ehimea 
play  at  1,  6,  and  8  p.m. 

The  triennial  musical  festivals  held  alternately  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Gloucester  (next  in  1907),  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  the  performance 
of  oratorios  and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music,  take  place  in  September. 

To  the  K.  of  the  cathedral  lie  some  remains  of  the  MonaeUe  BuUdinffg 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  (see  p.  179).  These  include  the  so-called  *Little 
Cloisters*  (Perp.)  and  six  E.E.  arches.  Three  or  four  ancient  Qatewmyt  to 
the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain,  the  most  interesting  being  the  WeMi 
Oate  (12th  cent.),  in  St.  Mary's  Square.  The  new  Episcopal  Pataee  adjoins 
the  monastic  remains.  The  picturesque  'Deaaery  (no  ftdm.),  to  the  N.  of 
the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  carefully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  is  the 
old  Prior's  Lodge.  The  E.  end  of  the  fine  room  now  used  as  the  Dean> 
Library,  and  once  probably  the  Prior*s  Chapel,  is  pure  Norman  of  the 
11th  or  early  12th  cent.;  and  the  curious  *slype''  beneath  it  is  of  the 
same  period.  The  back  part  of  the  Deanery  is  of  timber  and  dates  from 
the  12th  or  13th  cent. ;  it  contains  a  large  room  In  whieh  the  Gloucester 
Parliament  of  Bichard  II.  (1877-^)  was  held. 

Opposite  the  West  Gate  (see  above)  8tAii(aB  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
de  Lode  (E.E.  and  Norm.),  with  the  alleged  tomb  of  Lueius,  the 
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first  British  Christian  king.  The  modern  cross  near  its  W.  end  is 
a  memorial  to  Bishcp  Hooper^  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  this  spot 
in  1556.  The  homie  in  which  Hooper  spent  the  night  before  his 
deatii  is  pointed  out  in  Westgate  St.  (No.  52),  opposite  the  Perp. 
church  of  SuNieholas.  —  At  the  Cross  is  the  church  of  8t  Michael^ 
from  the  tower  of  which  the  curfew  is  still  sonnded  every  evening. 
In  Southgate  St.  is  the  church  otSt.  Mary  It  Crypt  (Perp.),  in  which 
George  Whitefleld  (b.  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  1714)  was  baptized.  It 
contains  also  the  tomb  oi  Robert  Baikei  (1735-1811),  another  native 
of  Gloucester  and  erroneously  described  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
Snnday  School  in  England,  whose  timber- framed  house  still  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  cottage  in  which  Raikes's 
Sunday  School  was  held  is  in  Catherine  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town.  —  Near  the  docks  were  the  scanty  remains  oi  Llanlhony  Priory^ 
originally  an  oifshoot  from  the  priory  of  that  name  in  Monmouth- 
shire (p.  201).  —  The  *bore'  on  the  Severn  may  be  seen  from  Over 

Bridge,  or,  to  greater  advantage,  about  2  M.  below  Gloucester. 

From  Olouceatev  to  Bristol  and  to  Baih^  see  R.  15;  to  Cheltenham 
and  Birminfflum^  see  R.  24.  Excarsions  may  easily  be  made  to  the  Forest 
of  Deem  (see  below)  and  the  Valley  of  the  Wye  fp.  182). 

FsoM  Gloucbsteb  to  Gabdipf,  66  M.  ,  G.  W.  R.  in  iV2-2V«  hrs.  (fares 
9i.  6d.,  6s.,  As.  8V2(f.)-  To  (71/2  M.)  Grange  Court,  see  p.  182.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ross,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Secern,  and  skirts  the  E.  mai^n  of  the  Forest  o/Dean  (see  below).  11 M.  Netct^ 
ham  (Victoria,  R.  Ss.)-  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  Severn 
bridge  mentioned  at  p.  190.  Beyond  (lA^A  M .)  Atore  we  cross  the  line  (p.  190) 
from  Berkeley  Road  to  Lydbrook;  and  at  (19  M.)  Lydney  (Feathers)  those 
who  wish  to  explore  the  Forest  of^Dean  (see  btlow)  change  carriages.  — 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Wye  by  a  tubular  bridge,  830  ft.  long,  and  reaches 
(2772  H.)  Chepstow  (see  p.  185}.  Excursion  through  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
see  pp.  185-182.  —  Beyond  (82  H.)  Portskewett,  the  ruins  of  Caldicott  Castle 
(p.  Iw)  are  seen  to  the  right.  At  (35V0  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  our  line 
unites  with  the  main  line  from  London  to  S.  Wales  (see  p.  202). 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  the  triangular  district  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Severn,  as  far  N.  as  a  line  drawn  from  Ross  to  Gloucester,  was  formerly 
a  royal  domain  like  the  l^ew  Forest  (see  p.  85) ;  and  the  crown-land  still 
amounts  to  about  25,000  acres.  It  is  now  in  great  part  a  busy  mining  dis- 
trict, producing  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron ;  but  there  are  also  exten- 
sive tracts  of  picturesque  woodland,  which  repay  exploration.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  8.  to  N.  by  the  railway  from  Lydney  to  (12  M.)  Lydbrook ;  and 
visitors  may  conveniently  alight  at  Speech  Souse  Station  and  make  the 
Speech  House  Hotel  (R.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  6d.-5s.,  well  spoken  of)  their  head- 
quarters. The  hotel  contains  the  Verderers^  Court  (comp.  p.  85).  The  trees 
of  the  Forest  are  chiefly  oaks  and  beeches.  Among  the  pleasantest  points 
are  the  Holly.  Wood,  close  to  the  Speech  House;  the  High  Beeches,  2]f.  to 
the  N.W.;  .the  Spruce  Drive  and  Danby  Beeches,  S^/s  H.  to  the  S.E. ;  the 
Oreat  Oak,  4  K.  to  the  W.;  Pleasant  Stile,  Langham  Place,  the  Ruardean 
Hill  (855  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Foreat,  and  St.  Briavels  (p.  184), 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  an  interesting  church.  Visitors  interested  will 
easily  find  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  colliery  or  an  iron-mine. 

Passengers  for  Ross  and  Hereford  sometimes  change  carriages  at 
Gloucester.  On  quitting  the  town  we  obtain  a  good  retrospect  of  the 
cathedral,  and  afterwards  enjoy  a  succession  of  fine  views  of  the 
valley  of  the  Severn.  About  2  M.  from  Gloucester  we  pass  (on  the 
right)  Bighnam  Church,  the  Interior  of  which  was  elaborately  painted 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  (p.  180),  whose  house,  Highnctm 
Court y  Is  seen  on  the  same  side  farther  on.  —  At  (121^2 1^0  Orange 
Court  our  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  Sonth  Wales 
p.  181).  Farther  on  we  pass  Blaiadon  Hill  on  the  right,  while 
M.  to  the  left  is  Flaxley  Ahhetfj  the  residence  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley's  *Widow*  (Mrs.  Boevy).  To  the  right,  at  (126  M.)  Long- 
hope,  rises  May  Hill  (975  ft.).  1271/2  M.  Michcldean  Soad,  the 
station  for  (1^2  M.)  Micheldean^  a  small  town  on  the  N.  margin  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  oaken  roof. 
The  train  now  enters  Herefordshire^  a  pleasant  cattle-grazing  district, 
of  which  Camden  ('Britannia')  remarks  *that  for  three  W.  W.  W.  — 
wheat,  wool,  water  —  it  yieldeth  to  no  shire  in  England'.  The 
traveller  should  not  omit  to  taste  its  perry  and  cider.  To  the  left, 
in  front  of  us,  rises  the  Penyard, 

132  M.  Bobs  {*Boyaly  near  the  church,  with  a  fine  view,  R.5«., 
D.  bs,]  Swan;  King's  Head,  R.  Ss.  6(2.,  D.  2-3«.),  a  pretty  little 
town  with  3575  inhab.,  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Wye,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge.  The  *Ckurchy  a  handsome 
Dec.  and  Perp.  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  conspicuous  in  all  views 
of  the  town,  contains  the  tomb  (in  the  chancel)  of  John  Kyrle 
(d.  1724),  the  *Man  of  Ross'  immortalized  in  Pope's  well-known 
poem.  The  house  (now  a  shop)  of  this  eminent  philanthropist  on 
500^.  a  year  is  in  the  market-place  and  is  marked  by  his  bust.  Oppo- 
site is  the  Totrn  HaU,  a  quaint  little  building,  supported  by  pillars 
of  red  sandstone.  A  lovely  view  of  the  Wye  is  obtained  from  the 
Prospect  Walk,  adjoining  the  churchyard. 

*y alley  of  the  Wye.  Ross  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Lower  Wye,  the  'devious  Yaga'  of  the  poet,  which  presents 
some  of  the  finest  river-scenery  in  the  country.  The  river  also  flows 
past  Tintern  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  ecclesias- 
tical ruins,  while  Raglan,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  English 
castles,  is  within  easy  reach  of  its  banks.  The  Wye  flows  to  the  S. 
from  Ross,  passing  Monmouth,  and  Joins  the  Severn  near  Chepstow 
(p.  185),  which  is  27  M.  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  but  about  40  M. 
by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

The  traveller  bas  his  choice  of  road,  rail,  and  river;  the  last  route 
ifl  preferable,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  digressions  on  foot.  A  boat 
with  one  boatman  from  Ross  to  Goodrich  Oastle  costs  6*^  to  Symond'^s 
Yat  10s.,  to  Monmonth  ibt.,  to  Tintern  26t.,  to  Chepstow  9Qi«.;  with  two 
men  aboat  one-half  more.  For  boats  apply  at  the  Hope  6  Anchor  Inn. 
Boata  may  be  hired  also  at  (iO>/s  H.)  Monmouth.  Perhaps  the  beat  plan 
ia  to  go  by  boat  to  Tintern  and  to  walk  thence  to  (6>/4  If .)  Ohepstow,  ma 
the  lower  (tidal)  part  of  the  Wye,  except  at  high  tide,  is  disfljEnred  by 
ugly  mud-banks.  This  walk  also  incluaes  the  Wyndcliff  (p.  186),  con- 
sidered the  finest  single  point  in  the  valley.  Those  who  have  only  one 
day  at  their  disposal  should  visit  8ymond>  Tat  and  Tintern  by  nil,  and 
walk  from  the  latter  to  Chepstow  by  the  Wyndcliff.  Monmonth  is  the 
best  stopping-place  for  those  who  devote  two  days  to  the  trip.  The  rail- 
way  skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  most  of  the  stations  are 
close  to  its  banks.     The  times  and  fares  from  Boss  are  as  follows:   to 
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(nit  K.)  89numd'»  Tat  in  26  min.  (fares  U.  3d.,  10<f..  7i/«d.)i  to  (13  M.) 
Monmouth  (Troy  Station)  ia  35  min.  (2<.  2d.,  U.  bd.yis.  Id.);  to  (22  H.) 
niitem  in  1  hr.  (3«.  9d.,  3«.  6i.,  1<.  IQi/zd.);  to  (27i/s  H.)  Chepttote  in 
I'MV*  ^'-  (^-  ^'1  S<M  2«.  3Vtd.).  In  summer  day -excursion  tickets 
are  issued  at  lower  fares.  Like  the  Seyem,  the  Wye  is  famed  for  its 
salmon  (Hhere  is  salmons  in  both**),  and  the  fishery  brings  in  a  yearly  reatal 
of  20,0001.  The  lower  Wye  forms  the  boundary  between  Gloucestershire 
and  Monmouthshire.  The  *eoracle\  a  primitive  British  boat  made  of  hides 
or  tarred  cuivas  stretched  oyer  a  frame  of  timber  or  wicker-work,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  Wye;  and  (Hlpia  (^The  Wye  Tour')  tells  of  an  ad- 
venturous boatman  who  went  from  the  Wye  to  Lundy  (p.  166)  and  back 
in  one  of  these  frail  craft. 

Learing  Ross  by  boat  we  obtain  a  good  yiew  of  Wilton  CasUe 
(12-1  Gth  cent.),  on  the  right  bank,  and  beyond  it  we  pass  under 
WUton  Bridge.  WUton  Castle  at  one  time  belonged  to  Thomas 
Gay,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  London  hospital  that  beais  bis  name. 
About  41/2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  are  Goodrich  Court^ 
a  modem  imitation  of  a  medisBval  mansion,  and  ^Goodrich  Castle^ 
a  fine  rain  dating  partly  from  the  12th  cent.  (adm.  6d.).  It  was  at 
Goodrich  Castle  fin  1793)  that  Wordsworth  met  the  little  heroine 
of  *"We  are  Seven .  Below  Goodrich  we  pass  under  (1  M.)  Kerru 
Bridge  (rail,  stat;  inn),  beyond  which  the  river  makes  an  im- 
mense loop,  and  the  scenery  becomes  more  varied.  To  the  E. 
lies  the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  181).  At  the  end  of  the  loop ,  near 
(31/2  M.)  Jjydbrook  (stat. :  Qneen's  Head),  we  again  pass  under  the 
railway.  Farther  on,  at  (S/4  M.)  the  *ColdweU  Boeks,  the  Wye  doubles 
back  upon  itself,  flowing  towards  the  N.  for  21/2  M.  and  then 
returning  to  within  600  yds.  of  its  former  channel.  The  tourist  may 
leave  the  boat  to  navigate  this  bend,  while  he  ascends  *8ymond'8 
Yat  (650  ft.),  the  hill  at  the  neck  of  the  loop ,  commanding  an 
exquisite  view  of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  meadows,  not  unlike  the 
riew  from  the  Marienburg  at  Alf ,  on  the  Moselle.  Close  by  is 
Symond's  Tat  ^ftotton  (Bocklea,  R.  3«. ;  Prospect  House  Temperance ; 
Saracen*8  Head;  Symond's  Tat;  Bungalow  Boarding  House).  Boats 
may  be  hired  at  the  Rockies  Hotel  for  excursions  to  Lady  Park  Cave 
(adm.  6d.),  etc.  Symond's  Yat  is  separated  from  the  Great  Doward 
by  a  defile  named  the  ^8laughter\  and  both  hills  are  crowned  with 
ancient  encampments.  The  river  then  flows  through  the  richly- 
wooded  park  of  the  LeySf  and  the  valley  becomes  more  open.  Mon- 
mouth is  10^2  ^*  ffom  Ross  in  a  direct  line,  and  about  twice  as  far 
by  the  river.  The  xoad  misses  a  great  part  of  the  scenery. 

Monmoutli  (Beaufort  Arms;  King's  Head;  Bridge  Hotel;  Angel) j 
a  town  with  5095  inhab.,  which  Gray  calls  *the  delight  of  the  eye 
and  the  very  seat  of  pleasure^  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye.  The  old 
Castle^  of  which  some  remains  still  exist,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  V.  (1388-1422),  the  'Prince  Hal'  of  Shakespeare.  The  room  in 
which  he  was  bom  is  still  pointed  out.  On  the  old  bridge  crossing  the 
Monnow  is  an  interesting  Gateway  of  the  13th  cent.,  adjoining  which 
is  a  tmall  Norman  eliapel.   The  romancing  chronicler  Geoffrey  of 
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Monmouth  (d.  1154)  was  born  here,  and  a  building  (of  much  later 
date)  is  known  as  ^Geoffrey's  Study'.  The  caps  for  which  Monmouth 
was  formerly  celebrated  (^wearing  leeks  In  their  Monmouth  caps\ 
Henry  V.,  iv.  7)  are  no  longer  made  here.  —  There  are  two  railway- 
stations  at  Monmouth :  May  HiU,  near  the  bridge,  and  Monmouth 
Troy,  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Passengers  for  Tintern  and  Chepstow 
sometimes  haye  to  change  carriages  at  the  latter,  the  train  going 
on  to  Raglan,  Usk,  and  Pontypool  Road  (see  below). 

The  *View  from  (2V2M.)  Kyxnin  Hill  C70O  ft.  above  the  river  i  ascent 
1  hr.),  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful. 
About  IV4  M.  to  the  6.E.  of  this  hill  is  the  Bueistoney  a  rocking-stone,  or 
*Logan  Stone'  (*View). 

Monmouth  is  a  good  centre  for  numerouii  charming  excursions,  and 
the  tourist  is  advised  to  interrupt  his  descent  of  the  Wye  long  enough 
at  least  for  a  visit  to  Ratfletn  (Beaufort  Arms),  7  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  railway 
(a.  W.  B.)  in  1/4  br.  \  fares  U.  Id.,  2d.,  Qi/zd.  "Kaglan  Oastle  (adm.  6<f.), 
now  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  built  in  the  14-i5th  cent.,  and  in  1646  was 
gallantly  defended  against  the  Parliamentarians  for  10  weeks  by  the 
Harquis  of  Worcester,  then  in  his  84th  year.  It  was  the  last  fortress  to 
hold  out  for  the  king.  The  second  marquis,  the  son  of  the  heroic  royalist, 
is  distinguished  for  having  invented  and  constructed  the  first  steam- 
engine,  which  was  set  up  at  Baglan  as  a  pumping  engine.  Lord  Raglan , 
the  British  commander  in  the  Crimean  War,  took  his  title  from  this  spot. 
—  Beyond  Baglan  the  train  goes  on  to  (12  H.)  XJak  (Three  Saimone^  B.  or 
D.  2$.  Qd.),  an  ancient  place  with  an  old  church  and  castle  and  a  noted 
salmon-fishery,  and  (18  M.)  Pontypool  Road  (p.  201).  —  Other  interesting 
places  near  Monmouth  are  (8M.)  Skenfrith  Caeile^  (IS^/z  M.)  Orotmont  CaetU, 
and  (9V2  H.)  WMte  Cattle, 

Below  Monmouth  the  valley  of  the  Wye  soon  again  contracts,  and 
is  enclosed  by  steep  wooded  hills.  The  railway  from  Monmouth  to 
Chepstow  skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way.  On  the  right  bank, 
2M.  from  Monmouth,  lies  Pennalt^  near  which  is  Troy  House^  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns.  On  the  opposite  bank  are  various  traces  of 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  Bigtvoeir  (4  M. 
from  Monmouth)  we  reach  the  highest  point  where  the  flow  of  the 
tide  is  perceptible.  About  2  M.  to  the  £.  is  8t,  Briaveh  (p.  181).  The 
train  next  passes  (3^2  ^"^  Tintern  Parva  and  Tintern  Station,  both 
on  the  right,  and  after  rounding  another  loop  reaches  (II/2  M.)  the 
ivy-clad  ^Tintern  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  romantic  ruins  in  England, 
lying  in  a  green  meadow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye  (adm.  6d.). 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Cistercian  monks  in  1131,  but  the  church, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  ruins,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  building,  which  is  228  ft.  long,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Dec. 
Oothic.  The  roof  and  central  tower  are  gone,  but  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture is  still  well  preserved.  The  window-tracery  and  other  deoorations 
are  very  beautiful.  The  secular  buildings  are  much  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  467).  The  village  of  Tintern 
(Beaufort  Arms,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  8«.  6d.*,  Boyal  George,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  from 
2s.  6d.  \  Bose  &  Grown,  B.  2».  Qd.)  is  close  to  the  abbey.  The  railway- 
station  (see  abov-e)  is  1  M.  distant  by  road. 

The  river -scenery  between  Tintern  and  (7  M.)  Ohepstow  is 
very  charming,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  attraction  at  low.  tide 
(see  p.  182).  We  skirt  the  base  of  the  wooded  Wyndcliff  (p.  186), 
and  farther  on  pass  the  flue  rocks  known  as  the  *  Twelve  Apoetle* 
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(to  the  right).    As  we  approach  Chepstow  we  hare  a  good  view  of 
the  castle. 

As,  however,  the  Wyndclifl  is  one  of  the  points  that  no 
visitor  to  the  Wye  should  miss,  many  will  prefer  to  walk  from 
Tintem  to  (5V4  1^)  Chepstow.  We  follow  the  road  leading  to 
the  S.  from  the  Abbey  to  (2^/4  M.)  the  ^Moss  Cottage',  and  pass 
through  the  cottage  (fee  6<2.)  to  a  winding  path  which  ascends,  partly 
in  steps,  to  the  top  of  the  *Wyndcliff  (970  ft).  At  the  top  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  descend  a  little  to  reach  the  small  outlook  plat- 
form, which  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  river-scenery  In 
Europe,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  foliage.  The 
Severn  is  seen  in  the  distance.  In  descending  we  do  not  return  to 
the  Moss  Cottage,  but  keep  to  the  S.  (left)  at  the  point  on  the 
summit  where  we  turned  to  tiie  right,  and  regain  the  road  at  a  point 
73  M.  nearer  Chepstow.  After  ^2  ^-  ^ore  we  turn  to  the  left,  and 
then  follow  the  main  road  to  (2^4  M.)  Chepstow.  On  a  Tuesday, 
howoTer,  we  may  walk  through  *Piercefield  Park,  from  near  the 

point  where  we  regain  the  road  to  within  s/4  M.  of  Chepstow. 

in  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  Tintem  Abbey  and  Chepstow 
(fares  i$.  Bd.,  return  2*,  64.),  starting  from  tbe  latter  about  11  a.m.  Carriage 
from  Chepstow  to  Tintem  and  back,  for  2  pers.  1Q«.,  A  pers.  i2s.  6(f. 

Chepstow  (Beaufort  Arms;  George),  a  town  with  3067  Inhab., 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  2^2  ^*  ftbove  its  Junction  with  the 
Severn.  It  is  a  station  on  the  S.  Wales  line  from  Gloucester  to 
Cardiff  (see  p.  181).  *Chepitow  CaatU  (adm.  6cl,),  on  a  height 
commanding  the  river,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-14th  cent,  and 
is  an  extensive  and  interesting  ruin ,  enclosing  four  courts.  The 
third  court,  known  as  the  Chapel,  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
Norman  keep.  Martiri's  Tower  was  for  20  years  the  prison  of  the 
regicide  of  that  name  (d.  1680;  buried  in  the  church),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  also  confined  here  in  1656.  A  good  view  of  the  castle 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  The  Church  of  8t.  Mary ,  near  the 
bridge,  has  a  Norman  nave  and  a  fine  Norman  W.  doorway.  Some 
parts  of  the  town-walls  and  an  old  gateway  are  still  in  situ, 

Galdioot  Gastle  (adm.  on  previous  written  application),  6^/2  M.  to  tbe 
8.W.  of  Gbepstow,  was  described  by  Freeman  as  surpassing  in  masonry 
and  details  every  military  building  he  had  seen,  being  fblly  equal  to  the 
best  ecclesiastical  work.  About  I1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  castle  lies  Oaerwent 
(Ship,  small),  a  city  of  some  importance  in  Boman  times  (Fenta  Bilurum, 
OivUeu  Sikirum)^  where  excayations  have  been  carried  on  since  1889.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city-wall  is  still  to  be  seen;  the  K.  and  S.  gates  are 
interesting,  but  little  remains  of  the  £.  and  W.  gates  through  which  the 
Chepstow  and  Kewpbrt  road  passes.  The  amphitheatre,  several  hypo- 
eausts,  etc.  are  also  visible.  Some  of  the  pavements  discovered  here  have 
been  removed  to  Newport,  but  the  temporary  Museum  (adm.  6d[.)  at  Caer- 
went  contains  many  objects  of  interest  (including  two  inscribed  stones). 

Beyond  Boss  the  Hereford  line  passes  several  country-seats.  Sta- 
tions Fawley  and  Holme  Lacy,  The  fine  gardens  of  Holme  Laey 
House  (Earl  of  Chesterfield),  a  large  red  mansion  to  the  right,  are 
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open  to  the  public  on  certain  Thnrs.  in  July  and  Angnst.  The  Wye 
is  crossed  several  times. 

144  M.  Hereford.  —  Hotels.  *Gbbbn  Dbaoon  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  B.  from 
it.y  D.  4<.,  MiTBB  (PI.  b;  B.  3),  CiTT  Abmb  (PI.  c;  B,3),  all  in  Broad  St.; 
Gbxthoukd  (PI.  d ;  B,  3),  High  St. ;  Mbbtoh  (PI.  e ;  D,  2),  unpretending.  — 
Bailwaif  Refreshment  Roonu, 

Hereford^  an  episcopal  city  with  21 ,382  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  was  at 
one  time  strongly  fortified ,  and  remains  of  the  old  walls  are  still 
traceable.  The  see  dates  from  the  7th  cent. ,  when  It  was  detached 
from  that  of  Lichfield.  The  Castle ,  bnilt  to  hold  the  Welsh  in 
check,  and  described  by  Leland  as  ^one  of  the  fayrest,  largest,  and 
strongest  castles  in  England',  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  (comp. 
p.  188).  Hereford  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  agrionltnral 
produce  of  the  district  (comp.  p.  182). 

From  Bar/ 8  Court  Station  (PI.  D,  1) ,  used  In  common  by  the 
G.  W.,  L.  N.  W.,  and  Mid.  Railways ,  Commercial  Road  and  Com- 
mercial St.  lead  to  the  square  known  as  the  High  Town.  Here,  to 
the  left,  rises  the  so-named  *Old  House  (PL  C,  3),  a  picturesque 
example  of  a  half-timbered  dwelling  (about  1620 ;  restored  in  18^), 
now  used  as  a  bank.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  B,  3),  in  High  St, 
farther  to  the  W.,  contains  choir-stalls  of  the  16th  cent.,  a  chained 
library  in  the  vestry,  etc.  —  From  this  point  Broad  St.  runs  to  the 
S.  to  the  cathedral,  passing  the  Free  Library  ^  Museum  (PI.  2 ; 
B,  3).  The  latter  (open  daily  10-5,  free)  contains  local  antiquities 
(including  a  fine  Roman  monolithic  altar),  fossils,  and  birds. 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PI.  B,  C,  3 ;  SS,  Mary  ^  Eihelbert),  the  fourth 
church  on  the  same  site ,  begun  in  1079  on  the  destruction  of  its 
predecessor  by  the  Welsh  (1055),  and  not  finished  till  1530, 
naturally  shows  an  interesting  mixture  of  architectural  styles.  The 
nave,  S.  transept,  choir,  and  piers  of  the  tower  are  Norman ;  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  E.E.  (1226-46) ;  the  N.W.  transept  was  rebuilt  in 
1250-88 ;  the  inner  N.  porch  was  erected  about  1290.  The  central 
tower  (lo5  ft)  dates  from  the  14th ,  and  the  cloisters  from  the 
15th  century.  The  addition  of  the  outer  N.  porch  (about  1530) 
completed  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  The  W.  fa^de  was 
marred  at  the  end  of  last  century  during  the  'renovation'  under- 
taken by  Wyatt  (p.  102)  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  W.  tower 
(1786),  but  the  whole  building  was  afterwards  restored  with  success 
by  Sir  0.  O,  Scott  (1856-63). 

The  daily  services  of  the  cathedral  are  held  at  10  a.m.  and 
4.30  p.m.  Yisitors  are  requested  to  inscribe  their  names  in  a  book 
and  contribute  6(2.  to  the  building-expenses.  The  usual  entrance 
is  by  the  *North  Porch,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  Perp.  and  the 
inner  £.  £.  (see  above).  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathe- 
dral are :  length  342  ft,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  73  ft,  length 
of  transepts  146  ft,  height  of  nave  64  ft 
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Interior.    The  flnt  thing  to  strike  the  riiitor  on  entering  the  Xavk 
is  the  eontrMt  preiented  by  ita  aevere  and  mMSive  piers  and  arches  to 
the  Dee.  features  of  the  exterior.    The  arches  are  adorned  with  chevron 
mouldings.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  poor,  dating  only  from  Wyatt^s 
restoration  (p.  186),  and  the  unsuitable  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling  is 
also  modem.     The  oak  pulpit  is  Jacobean.    Amone  the  monuments  in 
this  part  of  the  church  are  those  of  Biikop  Booth  (iM«hS6),  in  the  N.  aisle, 
and  Sir  Biehmrd  PeinMdae  (d.  1370),  in  the  6.  aisle.    17ear  the  latter  is 
the  lYorman  Font,  of  the  l3th  century.  —  The  X.W.  Tbansbpt,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Early  Dec. 
style,  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  arches  of  unusual  form,  and  elaborate 
diaper  ornamentation.    The  modem  stained-glass  window  in  memory  of 
Archdeacon  Freer  (d.  1868)  by  Bardtmm,  is  very  rich.    The  transept  con- 
tains numerous  monuments,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of 
BUhcps  Peter  d$  Aquablanea  (iOAIMS)   and  *Thomas  de  Cantihipe  (1376-82; 
the  last  Englishman  canonized  before  the  Beformation).   The  exterior  of 
this  transept  should  also  be  examined.  —  The  8.W.  Tbahsbpt  is  l^orman, 
with  later  alterations,  and  some  authorities  believe  it  contains  part  of  the 
oldest  work  in  the  building.    On  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  old  fire-place, 
an  unusual  feature  in  a  church.   Its  E.  aisle,  now  used  as  a  Vettry^  con- 
tains a  glass-case,  with  rarious  interesting  objects.  —  Above  the  crossing 
rises  the  GreeA  Central  Tow§r,  the  curious  work  in  the  lantern  of  which 
resembles  a  large  cage  with  bars  of  stone.    The  *Ohoib  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  an  elaborate  Metal  Bereen,  executed  by  Skidmore  from  a  design 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  there  are  also  good  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles.    The  main  arches  and  triforium  of  the  choir  are  Norman, 
the   clerestory  E.E.     The  E.  extremity  was  rebuilt  about  1860.     The 
Episcopal  Throne  and  the  StalU  date  from  the  14th  cent.;   the  Altar, 
Sedma,  ReredoM^  Btabied  Olau  Windowi,  and  Tiled  Pavement  are  modem. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  an  interesting  old  Bishop'e  Cherir,  dating  from 
the  11th  century.  Opening  off  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  Bishop  Btanbury's  ClMntrf, 
a  small  chapel  of  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  To  the  W.  of  it  is  a  door 
leading  into  the  Old  Archive  Boom,  which  was  formerly  accessible  onlv  by 
the  gangway  across  the  large  window  in  the  N.W.  transept  (see  p.  186). 
The  2000  ancient  chained  volumes  it  contained  have  been  removed  to  the 
New  Library  (see  below).     In  the  8.  choir-aisle  the  famous  ^Hereford 
Mappa  Mundi^  a  quaint  map  of  the  world  executed  about  1814,  is  hung 
in  its  original  frame,  protected  by  modem  doors  of  oak.    Both  aisles  con- 
tain the  monuments  of  several  bishops.  —  The  choir  ends  at  the  E.  Tsan- 
8SPTS,   which  date  in  their  present  form  mainly  from  the  14th  century. 
From  the  S.E.  transept  a  passage  called  the  Vioabs*  Cloistbb,  with  a 
carved  wooden  roof,  leads  to  the  Vicars'  College  (see  below). 

The  easternmost  arm  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Ladt  Ghapbl,  a  good 
example  of  E.E.,  containing,  among  others,  the  fine  tomb  of  Baron  de 
Orandison  (d.  130^.  On  the  S.  side,  behind  a  lofty  stone  screen,  is  the 
Chantry  ef  Bisihop  Audley  (1491^1602),  who,  however,  is  buried  in  the 
chantry  he  built  at  Salisbury  after  his  translation  to  that  see  (p.  103).  A 
door  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  leads  to  the  Cbtpt,  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  England  of  later  date  than  the  11th  century.  —  The 
Bishop's  Cloistbbs  (15th  cent.)  are  entered  from  the  8.  side  of  the  nave. 
In  the  E.  walk  is  the  doorway  of  the  old  ChapteB:  House,  of  which  little 
else  remains.  The  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  traditionally 
known  as  the  'Ladye  Arbour\  Over  the  W.  cloister  is  the  new  Cathedral 
Library  (1897),  among  the  mo<?t  valuable  books  in  which  are  Gaxton's 
'Golden  Legend*  and  the  'Hereford  Use*  (of  about  1270). 

Triennial  Musical  Festivals  (at  Hereford  in  1906),  see  p.  180. 

The  ColUge  of  Vicars  Choral,  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  is  In  the 
Perp.  style  (1475-1500).  The  Episeopcd  Palace,  between  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  river,  contains  a  Norman  hall.  The  Cathedral  Orammar 
School  (Pi.  3),  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral,  was  founded  in  the 
14th  century. 
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A  brass-plate  on  the  wall  of  the  bishop's  garden,  in  Gwynne  St.  (for- 
merly Pipe  Lane),  marks  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  JfeU  Owynne  (1660-81), 
'foundress  of  Chelsea  HospitaV. 

From  the  Cathedral  Close  Castle  St  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  Castle 
Qreen  (PI.  C,  4) ,  a  pleasant  public  park  on  the  river ,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  outer  ward  of  the  now  vanished  castle  (comp.  p.  186). 
In  the  centre  rises  a  column  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson  (PL  4), 
and  to  the  N.  is  the  Castle  Pool,  a  relic  of  the  moat. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  centre  of  the  town  vi4  St.  Owen  St. 
(PI.  D,  C,  3),  passing  the  Shire  Hall  (PL  0,  3),  opposite  which  is 
a  Staiue  of  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  (1806-63  ^  M.P.  for  Here* 
fordshire,  1847-52),  and  St,  Peter's  Church  (PL  C,  3),  containing 
14  oaken  stalls  of  the  15th  century. 

From  High  Town  (see  p.  186)  Widemarsh  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to 
(1/3  M.)  Coningshy  Hospital  (PL  C,  2;  small  fee  to  the  'corporal'), 
a  neat  little  building  (1614)  for  old  soldiers  and  servants,  on  the 
site  of  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar,  of  which  a  Norman 
archway  still  remains.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Black  Cross  Hospital, 
from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of  Black  Friars  in  the  garden.  The  most 
striking  of  these  relics  is  the  *Preaching  Cross.  The  Raven  Inn, 
near  the  beginning  of  Widemarsh  St.,  is  pointed  out  as  the  hirth- 
place  of  David  Oarrick  (1716-79).  —  Another  walk  may  be  taken 
westwards  from  High  Town  through  High  St  and  Eign  St.,  across 
the  railway  hrldge,  and  along  Whitecross  St  (PL  A,  2)  and  White- 
cross  Road  to  (1^4  M.)  the  White  Cross,  erected  in  the  14th  cent, 
to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  Black  Death  (1349). 

Hereford  is  a  fairly  good  centre  for  excursions,  of  which  those  up 
and  down  the  Wye  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves.  In  both  directions 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  will  meet  with  much  characteristic  English  river- 
scenery,  and  numerous  small  but  comfortable  inns  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  extend  the  walk  in  the  one  direction  to  Ross,  Monmouth, 
or  Chepstow  (comp.  p.  18!2  et  seq.)^  or  in  the  other  to  Hay,  Builth,  or 
Rhayader  (comp.  pp.  213, 214).  The  boating  trip  down  the  Wye  is  sometiraea 
begun  here,  with  nights  spent  at  Ross  and  Hoc  mouth  (comp.  p.  182$  fare 
to  Chepstow  about  35s. ;  Harry  Jordan  recommended  as  boatman).  —  Among 
other  places  of  interest  within  the  compass  of  a  day^s  excursion  are  Lto- 
minster  (see  below) ;  Malvern  (p.  199) ;  the  Black  Mis.  (p.  201) ;  Dinedor  Hilly 
a  Roman  camp  3  M.  to  the  8.  (view>;  Holme  Lacy,  4  tf.  to  the  S.  E.  (p.  185)  ; 
Kilpeck  Church,  71/2  H.  to  the  S.W.,  with  grotesque  Norman  sculptures  (see 
p.  201);  St.  BthelberVs  Camp,  6  H.  to  the  E.;  and  Tetckeslntry  (p.  192). 

From  He&efoiu)  to  Shbbwsbdry,  61  H.,  railway  in  65  min.-2  hrs.  (8s. 
Bd,,  6s.  Ad.,  is.  dd.).  —  The  train  traverses  rich  pasture-land,  pen- 
etrates Z^mmore  ifi7l,  ^a  specula  to  see  all  the  country  about' (Leland),  by 
a  tunnel  (^/i  M.),  and  passes  several  unimportant  stations.  —  13  H.  I^eo- 
minster,  pronounced  Lemster  (Royal  Oak,  R.  4s.,  D.  8s.  M,i  Talbot,  B. 
3$.  6d.,  D.  3s.)  Rail.  R/mt.  Rooms)  ^  an  ancient  town  with  6826  inhab., 
derives  its  name  from  a  priory  founded  here  in  the  7th  century.  The 
*  Church  of  S8.  Peter  and  Paul  (restored  1866-91),  one  of  the  finest  parish- 
churches  in  the  country,  exhibits  features  of  all  the  principal  architectural 
styles  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  (fine  baU-flower  Amamention).  It 
contains  an  ancient  ducking-stool  (comp.  p.  254).  Other  interesting  buildinga 
are  the  Clarke  Alms  Houses  (1736 ;  rebuilt  1874)  and  the  former  Jlarifcsfirotise 
(1634),  removed  in  1863  from  the  middle  of  the  town  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds  known  as  The  Orange,    A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  iVsts  Radnor 
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(Eagle)  and  FruUign  (Radnorshire  Arms).  —From  (18  M.)  Wooff^rton^  wbere 
we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Teme^  a- branch-line  runs  to  the  £.  to  Tenbury^ 
Bewdley  (p.  196),  and  Kidderminster  (p.  271).  To  the  right  riaes  Titter- 
ston*  Clee  (1780  ft.). 

23  M.  Lodlow  (2S0  ft. ;  Ftathert,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  S$.  6d. ;  Angela  R.  U.  8<f ., 
D.  3«.  6d.),  a  very  intereating  town  with  4652  inhab.  and  many  fine  old 
wooden  houses,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teme  and  the 
Corve.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  President  of  Wales,  whose 
*Casfl€,  still  magnificent  in  decay  (adm.  6d.)i  was  built  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Milton  here  wrote  his  ^Comu»\  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  the  office  of  Lord  Marcher;  and  a  great  part  of 
Butler's  ^Budibrai^  was  also  written  within  its  walls.  The  hall  in  which 
'Comus'  was  'presented*  in  1634  is  still  in  titu^  and  there  are  remains  of 
a  circular  Norman  chapeL  The  *  Collegiate  Ohureh  of  8t.  Lawrence^  the 
stately  Perp.  tower  of  which  is  conspicuous  from  the  railway  (to  the  left), 
contains  good  stained  glass  and  many  interesting  monuments.  At  one  end 
of  Broad  St.  is  the  Butter  Grose  and  at  the  other  is  the  Lynney  Oate^  one  of 
the  seven  original  town-gates.  Kear  the  castle  is  a  Mueeum^  with  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Silurian  fossils.  —  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made 
from  Ludlow  to  the  Vignalt  (4M.;  view),  Bringetoood  Chase  (3  M.;  view), 
Hay  Wood^  Doumton  Castle^  Wigmore  Cattle^  Staunton  Lacey  (with  a  pre- 
Norman  church;  2'/t  M.  to  the  K.),  etc. 

31  M.  Graven  Arms  (  Craven  Anm^  R.  or  D.  from  2$.  Qd. ;  Btoketay  Castle^ 
K.3«.6d.,  D.2«.6d.-4«.;  Mail.  RefretJunt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  for  the  Central 
Wales  Railway  to  Llandrindod,  Swansea^  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke,  To 
the  K.E.  (right)  another  branch  runs  to  (18  M.)  Much  Wenlock,  (22  M.) 
Coalbrookdak,  and  (23  M.)  Wellington  (p.  275).  Much  Wenlock  (Gaskell 
Arms;  Raven)  is  a  small  town  with  the  fine  ruins  of  a  Cluniac  *  Priory, 
which  was  founded  in  1060  and  exhibits  an  interesting  mixture  of  Norman 
and  Gothic  architecture.  Below  the  quaint  Quildhall  are  the  ancient  whip- 
ping-posts. A  third  branch  runs  to  the  left  to  Bishop's  Castle.  About  1  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Graven  Arms  is  *8tokesay  Castle  (13th  cent.) ,  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  one  of  the  finest  castellated  mansions  in  England. 

Farther  on,  the  line  runs  parallel  with  Watling  Street,  To  the  right 
axe  the  Stretion  Hills  (1675  ft.).  Beyond  (38  M.)  Ohureh  Stretton  (650  ft. ; 
Church  Stretton  Hotel,  R.  5«.,  D.  4«.,  well  spoken  of),  with  an  interest- 
ing church  (partly  Norman),  a  quaint  market-hall,  and  maaufactories  of 
mineral  water,  we  pass  three  unimportant  stations  and  reach  — 

51  M.   Shrewsbury,  see  p.  275. 

From  Hereford  to  Malvern  and  Worcester  and  to  Newport  and  Cardiff^ 
see  R.  25;  to  Brecon  and  Swansea,  see  R.  27. 


24.   From  Bristol  to  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  and  Derby. 

Midland  Railway  (no  second  class)  to  (37  tf.)  Gloucester  in  V^-^  ^'* 
(fares  6s.,  3s.  Id.);  to  (43V2  M.)  Cheltenham  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  5<.  iOd,,  3«.7d.); 
to  (66V*  M.)  Worcester  in  lV5r2  hrs,  (fares  Ss.  Sd.,  6s,  SVzd.);  to  OOV*  M.) 
Birmingham  in  2V4-4V2  hrs.  (fares  12«.  id,,  7s.  7V2d.) ;  to  (135  M.)  Derby  in 
3V«4V«  hrs.  (fares  18«.,  lOs.  lOVzd.).  —  Travellers  by  this  line  may  also  book 
through  to  Manchester  (5-63/«  hrs. ;  24<.  id,,  13«.  6d.),  Liverpool  (5V2-7V4hr8. ; 
2is.ld.,i3s.Qy2d.),JEdinbw'ffh  (lO-lO^A hrs. ;  58».,  30«.  iO^hd,),  and  Glasgow 
(IO-IIV4  hrs.;  56*.  Bd.,  30*.  b^id.), 

Bristol,  see  p.  118.  —  3  M,  Fish  Ponds;  33/*  M.  Staple  Hill.  —  At 
(5  M.)  Mangat^eld  our  line  anites  with  that  from  Bath.  —  10  V4  M. 
Tate,  6  M.  to  the  E.  (right)  ef  whioh  lies  Badminton  (p.  202). 

From  Yate  a  branch-line  (fares  1*.  Id.,  7V2d.)  diverges  to  (7 '/a  M.) 
TJiombury  (Swan),  with  a  fine  cruciform  church  and  a  large  Tudor  castle, 
built  hy  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1511,  but  never  finished. 
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15  M.  Wiekwar.    Near  (17  M.)  Charfield  lies  Tortworth  Court 

(Earl  of  Ducle),  the  park  of  wMcbi  contains  the  largest  chestnut-tree 

in  England  (50  ft.  in  circumference),  mentioned  in  a  document  of 

the  13th  century.   Charfield  is  the  station  for  Wotton-itnder^Edge, 

2  M.  to  the  E.  —  The  column  now  visible  on  the  left  commemorates 

William  Tyndall,  translator  of  the  Bible,  who  was  bom  in  the 

vicinity.  —  22V4  M.  Berkeley  Road, 

Fbom  Ebbkblbt  Boao  to  Lidnby  (Forest  of  Dean),  8  M.,  branchorailway 
in  V2  br.  —  274  M.  Berkeley  {Berkeley  Arm* ^  B.  3«.,  D.  2«.  6d.),  a  Bmall  town 
with  62T7  inbab.,  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Edward  Jenner  (1749-182^) ,  tbe 
discoverer  of  vaccination*  ^Berkeley  Cattle  is  an  ancient  baronial  eaatle, 
with  a  moat  and  keep,  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling  (Lord  Fitzbardinge). 
It  contains  some  portraits  of  the  Berkeley  family,  the  cabin  furniture  of 
Admiral  Drake,  and  other  interesting  relics.  It  waa  in  this  castle  that 
Edward  II.  was  murdered' in  1327.  Ihe  keep  and  historic  apartments  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-1  and  2-4  (tickets,  !«.,  at  the 
station  or  from  Miss  Smith,  stationer.  High  St.)-  Berkeley  Church  contains 
two  epitaphs  by  Swift,  one  on  Dicky  Pearce,  the  jester.  <—  4  M.  Sharpness 
(Severn  Bridge  Hotel),  on  the  Severn,  is  the  foreport  of  Gloucester,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  (see  p.  178 ;  steamer  twice  daily  Is.).  — 
The  line  now  crosses  the  Severn  by  the  magnificent  *Sevem  Bridge,  '/4  M. 
long,  to  (51/4  M.)  Severn  Bridge  Junction.  —  8  If .  Lydney  Junction^  see  p.  181. 

24  M.  Coaly  Junction  is  tbe  station  for  DursUy  (Old  Bell),  a 
wool-manufacturing  town,  with  a  Dec.  church.  —  27  Bi.  FroeesUr 
(p.  Ivi).  28^2  ^*  8tonehouM,  junction  for  NaUsworth  and  Stroudj 
has  another  station,  about  1  M.  distant,  on  the  G.W.R.  (seep.  177)« 

37  M.  Gloucester  (Midland  Station;  BfmL  Booms),  see  p.  178. 
•—  Beyond  Gloucester,  the  cathedral  tower  of  which  is  well  seen  to 
the  left,  we  pass  Churchdown  and  soon  reach  — 

43^2  ^*  Clielteilham.  —  Hotels.  *Qd£bn'8  ,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Promenade,  B.  4s.  Qd..  D.  5«.,  pens.  SVs^.  per  week;  *Pi.ouqh,  High  St., 
an  old  and  comfortable  house,  with  the  largest  stable-yard  in  England; 
Lansdowm  Pbivatb  Hotbl,  Lansdown  Place,  near  the  Midland  Station; 
BsLLBvuB,  EoTAL,  Flsbcs  (thesc  two  commercial),  Laub,  all  in  High  St. 

Sestaurants.  George''*,  Jenning*"*,  High  St. ;  LocV*,  Clarence  St. ;  Rml. 
Rfmt.  Room*. 

Gabs.  One-horse  cab  for  1-2  pers.  i*,  per  mile,  8  or  more  pers.  i*,  6<l. ; 
for  each  addit.  i/s  M .  6<l. ;  two-horse  cab  for  1  or  more  pers.,  1 M.  Is.  fid., 
IV2  M.  2*.  Qd.,  8  M.  3«.,  each  addit.  Vs  '^'  ^'  By  time:  one-horse  cab 
2*.  Qd.  per  hr.,  two-horse  i*.  —  Omnibuses  ply  from  the  railway-stations 
into  the  town,  and  the  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  principal  trains. 

Motor-Omnibus  from  the  O.  W.  R.  station  to  Winchcombe  (p.  191  \  for 
Broadway,  etc.),  several  times  daily  (fare  Is.  Sd.). 

Sailway  Stations.  Or  eat  Western  Station,  St.  James  Sq.,  for  Gloucester, 
London  (S^^'A  brs.;  fares  19<.,  12s.,  9s.  8d.),  Oxford,  etc.;  Midland  Railwoff 
Station,  Queen^s  Road,  for  Oloucester,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  the  Korth. 

Opera  House  and  Theatre,  Regent  St.  —  Assembly  Booms,  High  St.,  for 
balls,  concerts,  etc.  Visitors  apply  to  the  Committee.  —  Kusio.  Subecr^Mon 
Concert*  in  the  Montpellier  Rotunda)  the  Town  Band  performs  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  in  the  Montpellier  Gardens  and  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Cheltenham,  a  frequented  and  well-built  inland  watering- 
place  with  (1901)  49,439  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  CheUy 
in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cotswold  Hilis.  Its 
springs  were  discovered  in  1716,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  visit 
of  George  III.  in  1788  that  it  became  a  fashionable  resort   The 
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waters  are  chalybeate  and  saline,  and  are  considered  efflcacions  for 
dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver.  Among  the  residents  are 
numerous  retired  ciyll  servants  and  officers ,  while  in  winter  the 
town  is  crowded  with  fox-hunters.  Anglo-Indians  form  so  large  a 
part  of  its  society,  that  the  town  has  been  called  'Asia  Minor'.  The 
Cricket  Week,  held  in  August  in  the  College  Grounds ,  is  sr  source 
of  attraction  to  many  visitors.  Cheltenham  is  a  renowned  educa- 
tional centre,  and  CheUehham  College ,  in  the  Bath  Road,  ranks  high 
among  the  public  schools  of  England  (600  pupils).  It  possesses  a 
Mweum,  open  free,  on  Tues.,  2-6  p.m.  The  Ladies'  College^  in  Old 
Well  Lane,  has  900  pupils.  The  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1578, 
occupies  a  handsome  new  building  in  High  Street. 

The  principal  business-street  of  the  town  is  the  High  Street, 
Dearly  2  M.  long,  which  intersects  it  from  £.  to  W.  Thence  Pitt- 
ville  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to  Pitiville  Qardeni(s.Am.Q>d.),  a  public  park  of 
60  acres  ulth  a  lake  and  the  principal  PumpRoom.  The 'Promenade, 
a  shady  ayenue  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  High  St  to  the  fashionable 
parts  of  the  town,  passes  a  fountain  irith  a  figure  of  Neptune  (left) 
and  the  Nevf  Club  and  a  large  Winter  Garden  (right),  for  exhibitions, 
lawn-tennis,  etc.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  Promenade  are  the  lfon(- 
pellier  Gardens  (adm.2d.),  with  a  small  Spa,  and  the  MontpellierRo' 
tunda,  nsed  in  winter  for  balls  and  concerts.  —  The  parish-church 
of  St,  Mary  was  erected  in  the  12-16th  cent,  and  has  been  restored. 
It  possesses  a  fine  rose-window  and  a  finely  groined  N.  porch,  and 
contains  a  brass  of  the  GreTille  family  (1513).  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  cross  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored).  —  The  Public  Library  and 
School  of  Art,  in  Clarence  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  B.  station,  is  adjoined 
by  the  Museum  and  Picture  Gallery,  The  last  (10-4  free)  contains 
a  good  collection  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  works  ('Sleeping  Man,  by 
Mieris;  *Tavem  Scene,  by  lfe<«u),  presented  by  Baron  de  Ferriftres. 
The   valuable  private  library  (interesting  MSS.)  at  Thirlestaine 

Souse  is  shown  to  visitors  provided  with  an  introduction. 

The  enyirons  of  Gbelienham,  including  the  Cotswold  Sills,  afford  many 
pleasant  ezcnxaiona.  Among  the  places  most  visited  are  Leekhampton  Hil 
(^  fL\  view),  2  K.  to  the  S.;  Birdlip  (view)  and  beyond  it  Oranham 
Woods,  6  M.  to  the  8.;  Charlton  Kings,  IVs  M.  to  the  £.;  Southam  de  la 
Bere,  a  manor-house  of  the  15th  cent.,  S^/s  H.  to  the  N.  E.,  on  the  road 
to  Evesham ;  PoitUp  Manor  House,  and  Norman  Chapel,  6  M.  to  the  K.E. ; 
Winchcomhe  (p.  197)  and  *JSudel»y  Caetle  (with  the  grave  of  Katherine 
Parr),  4^^  M.  beyond  Southam;  Andoversford  (Frog  Mill  Inn),  7  H.  to 
the  E.,  and  ChedtecHh,  9  H.  to  the  8.E  ,  both  on  the  line  to  Cirencester 
(p.  85);  and  the  Beven  /Springs,  another  claimant  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Thames  (comp.  p.  177),8VsM.  to  the  8.  —  Bailway-ezenrsions  may  be  made 
to  B^rUUy  Castle  (p.  180),  Tw/kesburp  (p.  192),  Gloucester  (p.  178),  Evesham 
(p.  197),  and  Worcester  Qp.  192). 

From  Cheltenham  to  Sauthamptont  see  p.  81. 

Beyond  Cheltenham  the  train  next  reaches  (47  M.)  Cleeve,  the 
station  for  Bishop's  Cleeve,  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  fine  *Church  has 
a  Norman  W.  front  and  a  Transition  porch,  with  good  stone  groining. 
—  51  M.  Ashehureh  (Bfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (2  M.) 
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Tewkesbury  (see  below)  and  (13  M.)  Malvern  (p.  199),  and  of 
another  to  Evesham  (p.  197)  and  Stratford-on-Avon  (see  p.  268). 

Tewkesbury  CSwem^  R.  4«.,  D.  8«.  6d. ;  Hop  Foks  Bell;  Black  Btar)^ 
the  Etocuta  of  tbe  Bomans  and  Thtoctbyrig  of  tbe  Saxons ,  a  small  and 
ancient  town  witb  62^  inbab.,  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  Severn  and  Avon, 
is  frequentiy  visited  for  tbe  sake  of  its  noble  abbey-cburcb.  It  is  no  longer 
famous 'for  its  mustard  as  in  tbe  days  when  Falstaff  averred  tbat  Poins''s 
wit  was  *as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard'  (Benry  IV, ,  Part  U.  u.  4). 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  founded  in  715,  and  its  *  Church,  dating  mainly 
from  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  12tb  cent.,  ranks  among  tbe  most  important 
Norman  edifices  in  tbe  country.  It  bas  been  restored  and  is  still  used. 
[Visitors  are  admitted  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk  or  6.90  p.m.,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  6d.  towards  tbe  Restoration  Fund;  adm.  to  tbe  roof, 
triforium,  or  tower  Qd^  extra  for  1  pers.,  8d.  eacb  for  a  party.]  Tbe 
bexagonal  cboir,  with  its  radiating  cbapelB,  is  in  tbe  Dec.  style;  and 
many  of  the  windows,  cbantries,  vaults,  and  other  details  are  eitber 
Dec.  or  Perpendicular.  Tbe  chief  features  of  tbe  exterior  are  the  massive 
Norman  Tower  (132  ft.  bigb),  an  E.E.  cbapel  on  tbe  E.  side  of  tbe  N. 
transept,  tbe  cbevet  of  chapels  at  tbe  £.  end,  and  tbe  curious  recessed 
Poreh  and  Window  of  tbe  W.  facade,  tbe  composition  of  wbich  is  probably 
unique.  Tbe  interior,  both  of  nave  and  cboir,  is  very  impressive.  Tbe 
vaulting  of  tbe  nave  bas  been  coloured  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  (p.  180), 
who  bas  been  mucb  more  snecessfdl  than  tbe  decorators  of  tbe  ceiling 
of  tbe  cboir.  Tbe  bandsome  tiled  flooring  of  the  cboir  is  copied  from 
ancient  patterns  found  during  tbe  restoration.  Among  tbe  most  important 
of  tbe  numerous  interesting  monuments  are  tbe  *Deipenter  Tomib  (14th  cent.), 
on  tbe  N.  side  of  tbe  choir;  the  Founder's  Chapel,  at  tbe  £.  end  of  tbe 
cboir,  erected  over  tbe  tomb  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  (d.  1107),  the  builder 
of  tbe  original  Norman  church ;  tbe  brass  below  tbe  central  tower,  mark- 
ing tbe  supposed  grave  of  Prince  Edward  of  Wales ,  killed  at  tbe  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  (see  below);  tbe  *  Warwick  Chapel,  on  tbe  N.  side  of  tbe 
cboir,  erected  by  Isabel  Despenser  about  1^26;  and  tbe  tombs  of  numerous 
Abbots,  Tbe  stained  glass  in  tbe  cboir  dates  mainly  from  tbe  14tb  cen- 
tury. Tbe  remains  of  tbe  secular  buildings  are,  witb  tbe  exception  of 
tbe  Oate  House,  comparatively  uninteresting.  Tbe  town  ooniains  numerous 
timber  houses  of  tbe  16-17tb  centuries.  —  The  so-called  ^Bloody  Meadow' , 
1/2  M.  to  tbe  S.  of  tbe  town ,  was  tbe  scene  of  tbe  battle  of  Tewkesbury 
in  1471,  at  wbicb  tbe  Yorkists  gained  a  decisive  victory  (see  above). 

Tewkesbury  is  tbe  nearest  railway-station  to  Seerhnrst,  situated  on 
tbe  Severn  (a  pleasant  trip  by  boat),  3Vs  H.  to  tbe  S.,  and  possessing  a 
fine  pre-Norman  *  Church,  T^e  tower  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  pre-Nor- 
man  arcbitecture.  An  interesting  pre-Norman  *  Chapel  bas  also  been 
brougbt  to  Ugbt  at  an  old  farm-bouse,  near  tbe  cburcb.  A  stone  found 
bere,  bearing  tbe  date  1056  (now  in  tbe  Asbmolean  Museum  at  Oxford; 
p.  243),  makes  eitber  tbe  cburcb  or  cbapel  (for  authorities  differ  as  to 
wbicb  it  belonged  to)  tbe  earliest  dated  eccleslastieal  building  in  England. 

The  train  to  Worcester  now  enters  Worcestershire,  passes  (63  M.) 
Bredon  (with  a  line  Dec.  church)  and  (55V2  M.)  Eekington,  and 
crosses  the  Avon  close  to  (66  M.)  Defford,  Beyond  (60  M.)  Wad- 
borough  we  cross  tbe  railway  from  Worcester  to  Eyesham. 

66V2  ^-  Worcester.  —  Hotels.  Stab  (PI.  a;  G,  8),  R.  from  is.,  D.  A*.*, 
Hop  Maxkxt  (PJ.  d;  0,  S),  both  in  Foregate  St.,  near  tbe  Foregate  station; 
BsLL  (PI.  b),  R.  from  Ss.  6d.,  D. 8«. 6tf .,  Unioobn  (Pl.  c),  R.  4«.,  D.  from  2s.  6d., 
*Cbown  (PI.  e),  R.  U.,  D.  8<.  6(1.,  all  in  Broad  St.  (PI.  G,  4);  Gbkat  Western 
(PI.  b;  D,8),  close  to  Sbrub  Hill  Station;  Viotobia  Temfskancb,  Broad  St., 
R.  from  2s.  Bd.,  D.  from  2j.  —  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms, 

Oabs.  For  i-3  pers.,  per  drive  It.,  8  pers.  It.  6d.,  i  pers*  3s%;  luggage 
up  to  66lbs.  free,  beyond  56lbs.  Is.  per  ewt.  —  Tramways  traverse  some 
of  tbe  streets  and  Omnibuses  ply  to  various  suburbs.  —  In  sununer  a  small 
Steamer  plies  to  Holt  Fleet  and  otber  places  on  the  Severn. 
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Bailway  Stations.  1.  Shrvb  BUI  Station  (PI.  D,  3),  a  joint  station  of 
the  Qreat  Weatem  and  Midland  Railways,  Va  ^'  to  tlie  E.  of  the  centre 
of  the  city^  2.  Foregate  Street  Station  (PL  C,3),  for  the  G.W.B.  trains  to 
Hereford  and  South  Wales. 

Race  Oonrse  (PL  A,  2, 8),  by  the  riyer;  races  in  March,  July,  and  Kor. 

Worcester,  an  episcopal  city  with  (1901)  46,620  inhab.,  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  district.  Its 
principal  industrial  products  are  gloYes,  porcelain,  boots  and  shoes, 
yinegai,  and  Worcester  sauce.  Its  hop-market  is  very  important. 

Worcester  is  a  plaee  of  great  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready a  British  town  of  some  importance  (Caer  Ouorangont)  when  the 
Romans  captured  it  and  made  it  one  of  their  military  stations.  The 
Saxons  ealled  it  Wigoma  Ceatter,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a  soft- 
ened form.  At  first  the  town  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield, 
but  it  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  independent  see  in  680.  The 
castle  was  built  in  the  lith  cent.,  and  was  occupied  bv  several  of 
the  earlier  English  sovereigns.  Worcester  was  frequently  besieged  and 
burned  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  no  other  English 
town  of  equal  importance  has  had  a  more  chequered  history.  The  last 
and  most  celebrated  siege  was  that  of  1661,  when  Charles  II.  and  his 
Scottish  troops  were  defeated  by  Cromwell  before  the  town  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  and  the  young  prince  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  city 
motto,  ^Civitas  in  Bello  in  Pace  Fidelia',  refers  to  this  period  of  loyalty. 

From  the  Foregate  8t,  StaXion  (Pi.  C,  3)  the  main  thoroughfare, 
formed  by  Foregate  8%.,  the  Croea,  and  High  St.,  leads  to  the  S.  to 
the  cathedral.  To  the  left  is  the  Hop  Market  (PL  G,  3),  which 
presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  hop  season.  On  the  right  in  High  St. 
is  the  GniiiDHALL  (PL  G,  4;  open  10-6  in  summer,  10-4  in  winter), 
a  substantial  building  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  It  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  various  monarchs  and  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice, 
Plenty,  Chastisement,  Peace,  and  Industry.  The  hall,  110  ft.  long, 
contains  two  brass  cannon ,  one  of  which  was  used  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.   Opposite  the  Qnildhall  is  the  Market  House, 

The  *Gathbd&al  (PL  G,  5),  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary ,  lies  on  the  river.  In  ulan  it  is  a  double  cross  with 
very  short  transepts,  and  with  a  chapter-house  and  spacious  cloisters 
on  the  S.  side.  Its  length  is  425  ft.;  its  width  in  the  nave  78  ft., 
and  across  the  W.  transepts  123  ft. ;  and  its  height  in  the  nave 
68  ft.  In  general  characteristics  it  is  E.E.  and  Dec,  but  it  includes 
specimens  of  all  styles  from  the  Norman  down  to  the  latest  Perpen- 
dicular. The  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  by 
8t.  Wulfstan  in  the  11th  cent,  of  which  the  crypt,  the  two  W. 
bays  of  the  nave,  the  interior  of  the  chapter -house,  and  some 
portions  of  the  walls  now  alone  remain.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
church  as  re-erected  are  the  choir  and  lady-chapel,  which  date 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  side  of  the  nave 
belongs  to  the  Dec,  and  the  S.  side  to  the  early  Perp.  period;  but 
they  are  very  similar  in  general  appearance.  The  central  tower, 
196  ft.  high,  was  completed  in  1374,  and  shows  traces  of  the  tran- 
sition from  Dec.  to  Perpendicular.  The  whole  edifice  was  restored 
in  1867-73  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  O.  Q.  Scott,  and  this 
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restoration,  though  urgently  needed  and  carried  out  with  great 
taste,  has  somewhat  impaired  the  interest  of  the  exterior  by  depriy- 
ing  it  of  its  air  of  venerable  antiquity.  Visitors  are  admitted  from 
9  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  9.30  to  6  in  winter;  6d.  Is  charged  for 
adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt,  and  6(2.  extra  for  the  ascent  of  the 
tower  (week-day  services  at  10.16  a.m.  and  4.16  p.m.).  The  most 
famous  bishops  of  Worcester  were  8t.  Wulfsian  (106^-96*) ,  Can- 
telupe  (1237-66),  Hugh  Latimer  (1535-39),  Prideavx  (iUi-m), 
Stillingfleet  (1689-99 ;  see  below) ,  and  Hurd  (1781-1808).  The 
usual  entrance  to  the  cathedral  is  by  the  "N.  Porch  (1386). 

The  imposing  *Interior  haa^in  it«  magnificent  groined  roof,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  line  for  8o7  ft.,  a  feature  that  perhaps  no  other 
English  cathedral  can  match.  The  modem  decoration  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  the  tiled  flooring  being  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  With  the  exception  of  its 
W.  end  (ca.  1100),  the  Navk  in  its  present  form  is  later  than  the  choir,  and 
there  are  differences  of  detail  between  its  N.  and  8.  sides  (see  p.  198),  the 
advantage  lying  with  the  older  work  on  the  K.  The  unusual  arrangement 
of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  two  Transitional  Norman  hays  at 
the  W.  end  should  be  noticed.  The  arched  recesses  in  the  wall  of  the 
8.  aisle  prove  that  the  lower  part  of  it  is  a  relic  of  the  Norman  cathedral. 
The  W.  window  was  altered  and  the  W.  entrance  re-opened  in  the  course 
of  Scott''B  restoration.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  a  mural  monument 
to  Bishop  Oauden  (d.  1662) ,  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  ^SiJtM 
Basilike'  ascribed  to  Charles  I.  The  handsome  modern  Pulpit  is  the  gift 
of  the  late  Lord  Dudley. 

The  W.  Tbansepts  contain  a  good  deal  of  Norman  masonry,  partly 
concealed  by  later  work,  of  which  the  Perp.  veil  of  tracery  in  the  8. 
arm  is  noteworthy.  The  difference  between  the  Norman  and  later  masonry 
is  easily  recognised.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  N.  arm  is  a  Norman  arch, 
below  which  has  been  placed  the  monument  of  Bishop  Hough  (d.  1743), 
a  masterpiece  of  Roubiliac.  Bishop  Stillingfitet  (d.  1699)  is  also  buried  here. 
The  8.  arm  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  Organ,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
tomb  of  BUhop' Philpott  (1807-92). 

The  *Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  one  of  these  elaborate 
screens  which  may  Ue  looked  upon  as  the  signs- manual  of  Sir  G.  Q. 
Scotfs  restorations }  and  there  are  also  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles.  The  choir  dates  from  the  purest  E.  E.  period,  and  impresses  by 
its  richness  and  uniformity.  As  at  Salisbury  (p.  1(^),  slender  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  design.  The 
carving  of  the  bosses  and  capitals  is  very  delicate,  and  the  modem  paint- 
ing of  the  groined  roof  is  effective.  The  *  Stalls  date  from  1879,  and  have 
been  restored  and  supplemented  by  modern  work;  the  misereres  are  very 
quaint.  The  Episcopal  Thront  and  the  Reredos  are  modem;  the  Pulpit 
dates  from  the  17th  century.  Near  the  centoe  of  the  ehoir  is  the  Moih 
ument  of  King  John  (d.  1216),  who  died  at  Newark  (p.  AH)  and  was  buried 
here  at  his  own  request;  the  monument  consists  of  a  sarcophagus-tomb 
of  the  16th  cent.,  surmounted  by  an  effigy  of  the  13th,  said  to  be  the  earliest 
existing  effigy  of  an  English  monarch.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the 
Chantry  of  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  at  Lud- 
low Castle  (p.  189)  in  1602  and  was  interred  here ;  the  chantry  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style.  Adjacent  are  the  monuments  otLord  DudUy  . 
(d.  1886)  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (d.  1876).  The  S.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  adjoined 
by  the  E.E.  Chapel  of  St.  John  (restored  in  1896). 

Beyond  the  sanctuary,  forming  the  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral,  is 
the  Ladt  Ghapbl,  erected  before  the  ehoir,  whieh  was  built  to  har- 
monize with  it  in  stmctural  and  ornamental  treatment.  On  the  8.  wall 
is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton's  wife,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Ken, 
with  a  quaint  epitaph,  written  by  her  husband;  and  near  it  is  a  fine  efflgy 
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of  the  lith  eentory.  The  episcopal  effigiea  in  front  of  the  altar  are  those 
of  Bishops  de  Blots  (d.  1236)  and  d«  Cantilvpe  (d.  1266).  The  sculptured 
Arcade  running  round  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  E.  Transepts  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  In  the  K.E.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of  Mrs.  IHgbp 
(d.  1820),  by  Chantrsf. 

The  *CaTPT,  entered  from  the  S.W.  Transept,  resembles  that  of  Glou- 
cester in  preserving  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  earlier  ITorman  church. 
It  differs,  however,  from  that  and  other  Norman  crypts  in  the  lightness 
and  elegance  of  its  supporting  columns.    The  groined  roof  also  is  fine. 

The  Perp.  Gloistkks,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave,  have 
been  carefully  restored.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  17.  walk  of  the  Cloisters 
is  a  tombstone  bearing  the  single  word  ^Miserrimus\  The  somewhat  pro- 
saic explanation  is  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  a  Minor  Canon,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  preferments  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on 
the  accession  of  William  HE.  Wordsworth's  well-known  sonnet  takes  a 
more  romantic  view. 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  we  enter  the  decagonal  *Chaptkk 
Houss,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  vaulting  borne  by  a  single  column 
in  the  centre.  The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  mainly  Norman,  while  the 
windows  are  of  later  insertion. 

From  the  top  of  the  Toweb  (adm.  6d.),  which  contains  a  set  of 
chimes,  a  fine  view,  extending  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  enjoyed. 

The  Chapter  Library,  now  housed  in  the  triforium  of  the  S.  aisle 
of  the  nave,  contains  about  4000  printed  vols,  and  some  interesting  MSS. 
—  Triennial  Musical  Festival  (at  Worcester  in  1903),  see  p.  180. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory ,  with  which  the 
cathedral  was  originally  connected,  the  most  Important  Is  the 
*Refeetory,  to  the  S.  of  the  Cloisters,  a  fine  hall  of  the  14th  cent, 
120  ft.  long,  with  a  Norman  crypt  below.  It  Is  nsed  for  the  Cathe- 
dral Grammar  School,  and  has  lately  been  restored.  The  present 
ceiling  Is  an  Imitation  of  the  original.  To  the  W.  of  the  Cloisters 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Dormitory,  and  to  the  E.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  College  Green )  are  the  ruins  of  the  GueatenHall  (1320).  —  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  College  Green  is  the  so-called  Edgar^s  Tower 
or  8t,  Mary^a  Oaie,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  cathedral;  It  perhaps 
dates  from  the  13th ,  or  even  the  12th,  century.  To  the  S.  of  the 
College  Green  stood  Worcester  Castle  ,  of  which  no  trace  has  been 
left.  *yiew  of  the  Severn,  with  Its  two  bridges,  and  of  the  suburbs 
on  the  left  bank,  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the  close.  The  Malvern 
Hills  form  the  background.  —  A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral, 
on  the  river,  Is  the  old  Episcopal  Palace,  now  the  Deanery  (PI.  C,  4J. 
The  present  residence  of  the  Bishop  Is  Hartlehury  Castle  (p.  196). 

In  Sldbury,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Cathedral,  is  the  *Commandery 
(PI.  0,  5),  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  ancient  houses 
In  Worcester  (adm.  Is.,  Including  guidebook;  entrance  by  the  iron 
gate  beside  No.  11,  Sldbury).  Originally  founded  by  St.  Wulfstan 
in  the  11th  cent,  as  a  hospital,  suppressed  In  1524,  and  now  pri- 
vate property ,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture 
with  admirable  oak -carving  and  Interesting  stained  glass.  The 
name,  however,  is  misleading,  as  the  building  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  a  military  order. 

Sldbury  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by  Friar  8t,  and  New  Street, 
both  containing  quaint  houses,  to  the  Corn  Market  (PI.  0,  4),  where, 
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at  the  corner  of  New  St.,  is  pointed  out  the  house  from  which 
Charles  II.  escaped  by  the  back-door  as  his  enemies  were  entering 
at  the  front  (p.  193).  Thence  we  may  return  Ti&  the  Trinity,  with 
an  old  Elizabethan  house,  to  the  Cross  (p.  193),  a  street  so  named 
from  the  old  City  Cross ,  long  since  remoyed.  In  the  N.  part  of 
Foregate  St.  (p.  193)  are  the  Po«t  Office  (PI.  0,  3)  and  the  Victoria 
Institute  (PI.  0,  3),  with  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art 
Gallery  (adm.  daily,  10  till  dusk).   Farther  on  is  the  Shire  Hall,  in 

front  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Brock  (1897). 

A  good  general  view  of  Worcester  and  its  cathedral  is  obtained  from 
the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  (PI.  B,  4).  The  slender  spire,  which  is  so 
prominent  on  the  E.  bank,  belongs  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  (Pi.  C,  4), 
and  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Among  the  other  ehurches 
of  Worcester  the  most  noteworthy  are  8t.  Btephen't  (beyond  PI.  B.  1),  with 
a  good  interior,  and  Holf  Trinity  (PI.  D,  8),  near  the  railway-station,  with 
the  fine  timber-roof  (14th  cent.)  from  the  Guestea  Hall  (p.  196). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  in  Severn  St.,  are  the  Botal  Po&- 
OBLA.IM  Works  (PI.  C,  5),   established  in  1751,  which  cover  five  acres  of 

f  round  and  employ  600-000  hands  (visitors  admitted  from  9.80  to  12.80  and 
.16  to  6;  6i.).  The  various  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  collection 
of  old  Worcester  are  very  interesting.  Worcester  china  is  noted  for  its 
hard  enamel  finish.  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  also  to  Lea  ie  fevrine"  Mawu- 
factory  of  ^Worcester  Sauce\  in  Midland  Road,  to  the  Vinegar  Worki  of  Hill, 
Bvant,  A  Co.  (with  a  cask  holding  114,600  gallons),  in  St.  Martin's  St.,  and 
to  the  Glove  Mcuit^factories  of  Messrs.  Dent  (Fish  St.)  and  Fownes  Brothers 
(Blockhouse). 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Worcester  to  Droittoich  (p.  197),  EveS' 
ham  (p.  197),  Malvern  (p.  199),  Warvnck  (p.  254),  and  Stratford  (p.  268).  — 
From  Worcester  to  Hereford,  see  B.  26. 

From  WoBOBSTSK  to  Surbwsbdbt,  52  M.,  G.W.B.  in  2 Vr8  hrs.  (fSwes 
8«.  6J.,  bs.  6d.,  is.  Sytd.).  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  To 
(6VsM.)  Droitwioh,  see  p.  197.  —  11  V«  H.  Bartlebury,  with  Harttebury  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  originally  built  in  the  18th  cent., 
but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  18th.  The  library  contains  the 
valuable  collection  of  Bishop  Hurd  (d.  1806),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
— 14  M.  Btourport  (Swan),  with  a  bridge  over  the  Severn.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Witley  Court,  the  palatial  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  (no  adm.).  —  17  H. 
Beudley  (Boyal;  Oeorge,  B.  from  8«.,  D.  3s.  6d),  an  attractive  little  market- 
town  (2366  inhab.),  has  manufactures  of  horn,  powder-flasks,  etc.  Opposite 
the  Church  (18th  cent.)  is  Uie  Pvblic  Library  and  Museum.  Omnibuses  ply 
every  i/z  i^i**  to  Kidderminsier  (p.  274),  8  M.  to  the  N.E.  Bewdley  is  a  station 
on  the  line  from  Kidderminster  to  Woofferton  (p.  189).  —  20Vs  H.  Arle^, 
with  an  interesting  church  and  a  Roman  camp.  —  29Vs  H.  BridgnorUi 
(Crown;  Swan),  a  busy  carpet-making  town  (6049  inhab.),  consists  of  a 
^High  Town'  and  a  *Low  Town',  connected  by  a  lift  and  by  flights  of  steps. 
Only  a  fragment  remains  of  the  Ccutle^  built  in  the  12th  cent,  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  Saxon  stronghold,  and  destroyed  in  1646.  The  Church  of  St. 
Leonard  is  almost  entirely  modem ;  it  contains  several  old  cast-iron  tomb- 
stones, a  metal  chalice  and  paten  of  tiie  14th  cent.,  the  sword  of  Col. 
Billingsley  (slain  in  1646),  and  an  oaken  chair  once  belonging  to  Bishop 
Heber.  The  Town  Ball,  resting  upon  pillars,  was  built  in  1662  (restored 
1888).  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  bom  (1728)  in  an  ancient 
timber-buUt  house  at  the  end  of  the  Gartwav.  —  d3*/4  M.  Linleyf  88Vs  M. 
Coalport,  noted  for  its  pottery  and  tiles.  —  88>/s  M.  Ironbridge  4s  Broselep. 
The  former  owes  its  name  to  a  bridge  over  the  Severn  constructed  in 
1779,  said  to  be  the  first  iron  bridge  successfully  erected.  —  40  M.  Build- 
WM,  with  a  beautiful  ruined  abbey,  founded  in  1186,  is  the  Junction  for 
Much  Wenlock  (p.  189).  —  62  M.  Shrewsbury,  see  p.  276. 

Prom  Wobcbstbr  to  Oxford,  67  M.,  G.  W.  R.  in  2^V«  hrs.  (9«.  6d., 
6<.,  4«.  9(1 ).  —  8  M.  Pershore  (Coventry  Arms }  Three  Tuns),  with  the  remains 
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of  an  abbey-ebareb,  witb  a  sqaare  tower  of  tbe  Utb  cent.;  lli/sH.  Flad' 
burp,  also  witb  a  fine  oburcb  (Perp.)«    We  tben  crosa  tbe  Avon, 

14  M.  Evesbam  (Crown;  NorthtHek,  R.  from  At,\  Bailifay)^  a  small 
town  witb  7101  inbabj^  in  a  fertile  valley,  eelebrated  for  its  orcbards 
and  market-gardens.  Here  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  defeated 
and  slew  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1206;  a  small  column  stands  on  tbe  spot 
wbere  tbe  latter  fell.  OtEvesJum  Altbep^  founded  in  tbe  8tb  cent.,  notbing 
now  remains  except  a  dilapidated  Norman  arcbway.  Adjacent  is  tbe  fine 
*Bell  Tower  (1083)  wblcb  is  visible  from  tbe  train,  above  tbe  trees  to  tbe 
left,  as  we  enter  tbe  station.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  buried  in  tbe  abbey, 
but  no  memorial  marks  bis  resting-place.  Witbin  tbe  cburcbyard  are  tbe 
cburcbes  of  St,  Lawrence  and  All  Salntt  (fine  fan-vaulting  in  botb),  botb 
erected  by  tbe  monks  of  tbe  abbey.  —  About  2  H.  to  tbe  S.E.  of  Evesbam 
is  tbe  village  of  WieKhatikford,  tbe  cburcb  of  wbicb  contains  tbe  fiat  tomb 
(near  tbe  altar)  of  Penelope  Wasbington  (d.  1697),  bearing  tbe  Wasbington 
arms.  —  Small  steamers  ply  from  Evesbam  to  Tewkesbury. 

19  M.  Honey  bourne  is  tbe  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  258) 
and  of  a  new  line  to  Gheltenbam ,  open  as  far  as  (12Vs  H.)  Wineheomhe^ 
witb  its  fine  eburcb,  wbence  motor-omnibuses  (fare  Is.  3cl.)  ply  to  O'M.) 
Cheltenbam.  Tbis  latter  brancb  passes  (61/4  K.)  Broadway  (Lygon  Amu, 
B.  from  is.,  D.  8s.  64.,  pens,  from  10s.  6d.),  a  quaint  little  place,  witb  in- 
teresting EUzabetban  bouses,  and  a  resort  of  American  artists  and  autbors. 
Coacbes  in  summer  to  (16  M.)  Cheltenham  (p.  180;  a  beautiful  drive  over 
tbe  Cotiwolds;  6s.). 

Ifear  26  H.  Campden  is  Campden  Howe,  belonging  to  tbe  Earl  of  Gains- 
borougb.  —  Tbe  small  bospital  of  (39  U.)  Moreton-in^the  -  Marsh  (Wbite 
Hart)  claims  to  possess  tbe  cbair  used  by  Gbarles  I.  at  bis  farial.  Kear 
(34  M.)  Adleetrop  we  pass,  on  tbe  rigbt.  Dayletford  House,  once  tbe  seat 
of  Warren  Hastings,  wbo  died  bere  in  I818  and  is  buried  In  tbe  cburcbyard. 
Tbe  mansion-bouse  at  Adlestrop  (Lord  Leigb)  is  a  fine  Tudor  edifice. 

36  IL  Chipping  Norton  Junction  is  tbe  station  for  a  brancb  to  (4  M.) 
Obipping  Norton  (White  Hart;  Blue  Boar),  witb  3780  inhab.,  wbich  bas 
woollen  clotb  and  glove  factories  and  a  fine  Perp.  cburcb.  About  2  M.  to 
tbe  K.  are  tbe  Rollright  Stones,  tbe  scanty  remains  of  a  stone  circle  like 
Stonehenge.  Tbe  braneb  goes  on  to  Banbury  (p.  263).  —  From  tbe  same 
junction  anotber  line  leads  to  tbe  W.  to  Gbeltenbam  and  Gloucester  (see 
p.  190).  About  6  M.  from  (39  M.)  Shipton  is  Burford  (Bull),  witb  a  fine 
Norman  and  Perp.  cburcb  containing  several  cbapels  (13-16tb  cent.),  in 
one  of  wbich  Speaker  Lentball  is  buried.  From  Sbipton,  or  from  (40  M.) 
AseoU-nnder^Wychwood,  or  from  (44  M.)  Charlbury,  witb  a  finely-situated 
cburcb,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Wychtoood  Forest,  a  fine  woodland  district. 
One  mile  to  the  S.  of  Cbarlbury  is  Combury  Park. 

Near  ^M.)  Handborough  tbe  train  crosses  tbe  Evenlode,  a  tributary  of 
tbe  Isis,  tbe  course  of  wbicb  bas  been  followed  from  Moreton.  From 
(641/2  M.)  Tamton  Junction  a  brancb-line  runs  to  Witney,  Lechlade,  and 
Fairford  (Bull);  tbe  last  contains  a  fine  cburcb,  witb  exquisite  stained- 
glass  *  Windows,  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Albrecbt  Diirer.  —  We  now  joi 
tbe  main  G.  W.  line,  and  soon  reach  (67  H.)  Oxford  (p.  233). 

On  leaying  Worcester  tbe  train  tbreads  a  tunnel  and  passes 

(67^2  ^0  Fernhm  Heath.    To  the  right  Is  Wtsiwood  House,  the 

residence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Godson.  —  71  M.  Droitwiob.  {Worcettershire 

Brine  Baths  Hotel,  R.  from  4^.  6(2.,  D.  5s.,  pens,  from  10s.  6(2.; 

Raven,  well  spoken  of,  R.  6s.,  D.  4s.  6(2.,  pens.  10s.  6(2. ;  Park,  R. 

3s.  6(2.,  D.  4«.  6(2.,  pens.  9s.),  a  town  with  (1901)  4163  inhab.,  is 

famous  for  its  brine  springs. 

The  springs,  wbicb  have  tbeir  source  170  ft.  below  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
eartb  and  contain  3640  per  cent  of  pure  salt,  were  known  to  tbe  Romans, 
and  are  now  again  frequented  by  bathers,  wbo  find  them  efficacious  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  similar  ailments.  Private  bath  ls.-?s.  6<^.;  swim- 
mii^-batb  9d.-is,;  needle-bath  3s.  6<l.(  etc.    If  any  thousand  tons  of  salt  are 
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tlao  pioduced  for  eommeruKl  nss.  —  Brollwlch  ig  th>  jonctlon  of  tiia 
a.  W.  R.  lines  to  Sbrewibur;  (p.  ISQ  ud  to  Elddermlnsler  (p.  2H)  ud 
Wolverhunpton  (p.  S7i). 

T6  M.  Sloke  Worfca,  with  the  eitensiTO  Stoke  Prior  Salt  'Worta, 
coyering  30  Bcras.  BeyoDd  (78  M.)  fl'om*irf owe  (Golden  Cress,  R. 
3s.),  with  B416  Inhsh.  and  qnalnt  gahled  honses,  the  tnln  igeends 
one  of  the  Bteepest  railway-Inclines  in  EngUnd  (1 :  37).  —  81 '/a  M. 
Burnt  Green  is  the  Janctlon  of  a  line  to  Alettter,  EeddU<^  (Uni- 
corn;  Royal,  R,  &  B.  39.  6([.,  D,  %.;  Amertoan  Agent,  Mr.  ■WilUam 
■  U.  Breuer),  Broom  (for  Stralford),  and  Evesham  ^.  197).  —  85  M. 
Northjield  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  (7  M.)  SaUtowea,  with  the 
paya  of  the  poet  Shenslone  (d.  1763)  in  the  nhnrohyard,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abtey.  —  87Vb  M.  BoutnvUU  (p.  273). 

92>/gM. Binningh&m (New St. Station ;  Rfmt. Bootiu), seep. 268. 

The  flret  stations  beyond  BlnDlngbam  are  Saltley,  Cattle  Brom- 
wkh,  and  (96  M.)  Water  Orton,  the  Janction  of  &  line  to  Waleall 
and  Wolyerhampton  (see  p.  274).  From  [fOl  MO  Whitaen  a  line 
rnns  to  the  right  to  Nuneaton  and  Leicester  fp.  572). 

UlVaM.  Taraworth/CaiH*;  Feel  Arme),  a  town  with  7271  in- 
hab.,  on  the  Tame,  lies  partly  In  Staffordshire  and  partly  In  War- 
wickshire, The  old  Cattle,  bonght  by  the  Corporation  in  1897, 
was  erected  by  Robert  Marmion,  a  celebrated  Sorroan  baron,  whose 
name  and  description  were  appropriated  by  Scott  for  his  well- 
known  hero.  The  CAtircA,  also  an  ancient  ballding,  contaias 
eMgiesof  the  Marmion  family  and  a  monament  toSirBobertFeel. 
The  curious  double  winding  staircase  in  the  tower  doseryes  notice- 
In  the  market-place  Is  a  bronze  statue,  by  Noble,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1860),  who  represented  Tamworth  In  parliament.  Drayton 
Manor,  once  the  family-scat  of  the  Peels,  lies  2  M.  to  the  S. ;  and 
the  peat  minister  la  interred  In  the  viliage-ohurch  of  Druylon 
Baaii;tE.  —  Tamworth  is  also  a  station  on  the  L.N.W.R.  [p.  369). 

124'/!  "■  Bnrton-on-TrtBt  (Quetni,  R.  &  B.  5j.  6iJ.,  D,  3..  6d. ; 
White  Hart ;  Station  Hotel;  George;  Bail.  Sfmt.  Roamt),  tamona  tor 
its  breweries,  Is  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  here  crossed 
by  a  long  bridge.  Pop.  (1901)  60,386.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  origin, 
and  the  cbarchyard  contains  some  relics  of  an  Abbey  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  Town  HaU,  ballt  in  1896 
at  a  cost  of  64,OO0l.,  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Bnrton. 
The  lions  of  the  place  are  the  hage  breweries  of  Bait  ^  Co.  and 
A(Iso]>i>j-<%.  (apply  at  the  offices).  The  former  coTeis  oyer  200  acres 
of  ground ,  employs  between  3000  and  4000men,  brews  annually 
1,400,000  barrels  of  ale  and  stout ,  uses  160,000  railway  tmcki, 
and  pays  475,0001.  a  year  for  becr-dnty. 

PotUriu  (p.  S64.  aod  Cract  (n.  Sfil),  and  on  tha  riihl  to  AMt'di-la- 
Z«kA«  (p.  374),  Leittiltr  (p.  371),  ote. 

Hear  (129  M.)  Bepton  ^  WiUini/ton  wa  cross  the  Dove,  Bepton, 
1  U.  to  the  E.,  has  a  well-known  grammar-school,  founded  in  1661 ; 
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the  present  building  dates  from  1886.  Below  the  ch&ncel  of  St.  Wys* 
tan  is  a  pre-Norman  *Orypt,  with  two  staircases  of  similar  date. 
136  M.  Derby,  see  p.  370. 


25.  From  Worcester  to  Hereford  and  Newport. 

G&SA.T  Wbbtebu  Bailwat  to  (90  H.)  Utrtford  in  l-l'/i  hr.  (fares  5«., 
3*.  2d.,  2».  6V«d.)?  to  (71V4  M.)  Ifewport  in  3V4-3»/4  hrs.  (fares  11«.  2d., 
7».  Sd.,  5<.  9V2d.). 

The  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  stops  again  at  (1  M.)  Henwicky 
the  junction  for  (13  M.)  Bromyard.  Beyond  (4  M.)  Brans  ford  Road 
the  Malvern  Hills  come  into  view  on  the  right.  —  7*/2  M.  Malvern 
Link ;  83/4  M.  Great  Malvern ;  92/4  M.  Malvern  Wells, 

Malvern.  —  Hotels.  At  Oreai  Malvern:  ^Imperial,  near  the  station, 
with  pleasant  grounds  and  brine  baths,  B.  from  it.  6d.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from 
12«.  6d.;  *FoLST  Asms,  £.  6t.  6d.,  D.  5«.,  Tudos,  both  on  the  hill;  *Abbbt, 
B.  from  5<.,  D.  6s.  \  Bbllsyue,  B. 54.,  D.5f.,  on  the  hill;  Beauchaup,  B.  5«., 
D.bs.j  commercial;  Db.  Febgdson's  Hydbopathio.  Also  numerous i9oardtf>^ 
House*  (5-i0«.  per  day)  and  Lodgings.  —  At  Malvsm  Wells:  Essington 
Hotel,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  3s.;  South  Lodge  Pension,  from  1{.  lis.  6i.  per 
week.  —  At  yorth  Malvern:  Nobth  Malvbbm  Hotel,  B.  or  D.  8s.  —  At 
West  Malvern:  Westhinsteb  Abms,  well  spoken  of,  B.  or  D.  Ss.  —  Rail, 
^fmt.  Rooms  at  Great  Malvern. 

Ck>lf  link!  (18  holes),  near  Halvern  Wells  Station. 

Oabs,  Is.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  for  1-3  pers. ;  each  addit.  pers. 
6d.  Carriage  &  Pair  is.  per  hr.,  Is.  6d.  for  each  addit.  1/2  br.,  21s.  per 
day;  to  Worcester  and  back  8s.;  to  the  British  Camp  and  back  by  the 
Wyche  8s.;  to  Eastnor  Oastle  and  back  12s. 

Malvem,.  an  Inland  health-resort,  famous  for  its  bracing  air 
and  pleasant  situation,  includes  the  town  of  Great  Malvern  and 
the  villages  of  Malvern  Link,  Malvern  Wells,  Little  Malvern, 
North  Malvern,  and  West  Malvern,  all  consisting  mainly  of  villas, 
hotels,  hydropathic  establishments,  and  boarding-houses.  Pop. 
(1901)  16,448.  The  first  four  lie  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  a  small  chain  9  M.  long  and  1000-1400  ft  high,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye ;  while  the  other 
two  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  same  range.  Great  Malvern 
contains  the  best  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and  the  principal 
shops ;  but  visitors  in  search  of  quiet  or  economy  will  probably 
prefer  one  of  the  villages.  The  principal  springs  are  8t,  Ann^s  Well 
(766  ft.),  at  Great  Malvern,  the  Holy  Well  (680  ft),  above  Malvern 
Wells,  and  the  Royal  WeU  (1160  ft.),  near  West  Malvern.  Malvern 
is  a  great  educational  centre,  the  chief  school  being  Malvern  Col- 
lege, opened  in  1866.  —  Mme.  Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind;  1821-87) 
is  buried  in  the  Cemetery,  near  Great  Malvern  station. 

The  beautiful  *Priory  Church,  belonging  to  a  priory  founded 
in  the  11th  cent,  is  externally  aPerp.  edifice,  with  a  tower  appar- 
ently modelled  on  that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  nave,  how 
ever,  and  part  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  are  Norman.  The  N.W. 
Porch  was  restored  in  1895, 
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Among  the  pointa  of  interest  are  8t.  Anne's  Chapel  (i3tb  cent.);  the 
ancient  encaastic  tiles ;  the  15th  cent,  stained-glass  windows  (the  finest  in 
8t.  Anne^s  Chapel)  \  the  miserere  carvings  (ca.  1400)  \  the  mosaic  in  the 
reredos  (1884) ;  and  some  of  the  monuments.  The  only  other  relic  of  the 
priory  is  the  Oatewap^  a  little  to  the  W.  —  Halyem  Priory  claims  to  bfe  the 
monastery  of  William  Langland,  author  of  *Piers  Plowman's  Vision^  which 
begins  on  a  'Hay  mornynge  on  Malueme  hulles\ 

Little  Malvern  or  Malvern  Parva,  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Malvern  "Wells, 
contains  the  Interesting  remains  of  a  Norman  chnrch,  consisting  of 

the  tower  and  chancel. 

ExouBsioNS.  The  Worcester  Beacon  (1895  ft.)?  the  highest  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  rises  immediately  above  Great  Malvern  and  may  be  ascended 
by  easy  paths  in  Vs  hr.  (pony  or  mule,  about  1«.)*  ^l^e  route  passes  St. 
Ann's  Well.  The  *View  (^toposcope'  or  indicator)  is  very  extensive,  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  to  the  hills  of  Brecknock  and  stretching  on  the  £.  over 
an  apparently  boundless  plain.  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Tewkesbury  are  all  within  sight. 

^Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
From  Malvern's  lonely  height.' 

The  North  Hill  (1326  ft. ;  Vs  l^'Ot  to  the  X.  of  the  Worcester  Beacon, 
may  also  be  ascended,  via  the  picturesque  Ivy  Sear  Roek;  and  we  may 
follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.,  along  an  old  fosse  dividing  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire,  to  the  (1  M.)  Wyehe  (see  below).  Beyond  the  Wyche  the 
walk  may  ]>e  continued  along  the  ridge  to  FyikTs  Point  (880  ft.;  British 
Camp  Hotel)  and  (3  M.)  the  ^Herefordshire  Beacon  (1370  ft.),  the  top  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  strong  British  Camp^  capable  of  holding 
20,000  men.  According  to  tradition,  this  was  the  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Garactacus  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.75.  A  large  reservoir  was  constructed 
here  in  1895.  We  may  return  by  the  Jubilee  Drive,  an  avenue  skirting 
the  hill-slopes  to  the  Wyche  Pass  (see  below). 

The  Bound  of  thb  Hills  is  a  favourite  drive  from  Great  Malvern, 
and  may  be  made  in  an  excursion-brake  plying  several  times  daily  (!<.)• 
We  skirt  the  £.  slope  of  the  hills,  pass  through  the  (IVa  M.)  Wpehe  Pass 
(9(X>  ft.),  to  the  8.  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  return  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  range  vi&  (IV2  M.)  West  Malvern  and  (1  M.)  North  Malvern, 

Excursion-brakes  (2«.  6d.)  also  ply  to  (8  M.)  Eastnor  Park  (Lady  Henry 
Somerset),  the  collection  of  paintings  and  armour  in  which  is  shown  to 
visitors  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  (adm.  is.).  The  road  to  it  leads  by  Malvern 
Wells,  Malvern  Parva,  and  Wynd's  Point  (see  above),  the  last  part  travers- 
ing the  beautiful  park  surrounding  the  castle. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Worcester,  Bvesham,  Ol&ueester,  Stoie 
Edith  Park  (tickets  obtained  at  the  booksellers'),  Ledbury,  Tewkesbury,  etc. 

Beyond  Malyern  Wells  the  train  penetrates  the  Malvern  Hills 
by  a  long  tnnnel.  11  M.  Colwall,  with  an  old  church  and  Schweppe's 
large  mineral  water  factory.  Farther  on,  Eastnor  Castle  (see  above) 
and  an  obelisk  in  Eastnor  Park  are  seen  to  the  right  Another 
tnnnel ,  nearly  1  M.  long ,  is  then  threaded.  —  16  M.  Ledbnry 
(Feathers;  Royal  Oak,  R.  4«.,  D.  d«.),  a  busy  little  town  with 
o259  Inhab.,  manufactures  elder,  perry,  sacking,  and  cordage.  The 
large  Church  is  an  interesting  study  In  architectural  styles,  from 
Norman  to  Perpendicular.  The  Market  House  (1633)  Is  elevated 
upon  pillars  of  Spanish  chestnut.  An  Jnititute,  opened  in  1895, 
commemorates  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809-bl),  who  spent 
her  girlhood  at  Hope  Endy  in  the  vicinity. 

Fboh  Lkdburt  to  Gloucbstkb,  19  M.,  a  railway  runs  in  V«~1V«  hr. 
(3s,  2d.,  2s.,  is,  Id,)  vii  Dymock,  with  a  massive  church -tower  (to  the 
left),  Newent,  and  Barber'^s  Bridge,   About  2Vs  M.  ftrom  Dymock  Is  Mht  old 
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Norman  ehurch  of  Kempk^,  with  well-preserved  maral  paintings  of  the 
13th  cent,  (in  the  chancel).  —  1911.  Oloveetter,  see  p.  178. 

19  M.  Aihperton;  22  M.  Stoke  Edith^  with  a  beautiful  park  (see 
p.  200) ;  26  M.  Wiihington,  with  encaustic  tile  works. 

30  M.  Hereford,  see  p.  186.  —  34^/2  M.  Tram  Inn,  About 
V2  M.  from  (37  M.)  SU  Devereux  Is  the  Interesting  late-Norman 
*GhaTch  of  Kilpeeky  with  elaborate  sculptures,  described  as  ^facile 
prithceps  amongs  Its  fellows  of  the  same  type\  —  From  (40 Y2  ^0 
Pontrilas  a  branch-line  runs  through  the  ^Golden  Valley'  to  (11 M.) 
Dorstone  and  (16  M.)  Hay,  The  scenery  now  Improves.  To  the  right 
rise  the  Black  Mountains,  —  46  M.  Pandy  Is  the  nearest  railway 
station  for  Llanthony  Abbey,  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  church  and  chapter-house,  and  afford  an  Interesting  example 
of  Transition  Norman  (12th  cent),  though  part  is  as  late  as  the 
14th  century.  The  Prior's  Lodge  is  now  an  inn.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  (d.  1864)  lived  here  for  some  years.  Llanthony  Monastery, 
the  home  of  Father  Ignatius,  lies  about  4  M.  farther  up  the  valley. 
—  48 V2  M.  Llanvihangel  is  6V2  M.  from  Llanthony  Abbey. 

Beyond  Llanvihangel  the  Sugarloaf  (1965  ft.),  a  spur  of  the 
Black  Mts. ,  comes  into  view  on  the  right.  From  (51  M.)  Aberga- 
venny Jimction  a  line  (L.  N.  W.)  diverges  on  the  right  to  Rhymney 
Bridge  (for  Cardiff),  Merthyr  Tydvil  Q».  204),  Dowlais ,  etc.  Good 
view  to  the  right  up  the  valley  of  the  Usk, 

52  M.  Abergavenny  (Angel,  Greyhound,  both  well  spoken  of; 
Swan),  with  7795  inhab.,  Is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk 
and  the  Oavenny,  and  enclosed  by  well-wooded  hills  (see  belo^). 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Oobannium  and  possesses  the 
remains  of  a  Norman  castle  (adm.  Id.)  and  a  modernized  Bene- 
dictine priory-church  of  the  l4th  cent,  with  several  ancient  mon- 
uments. Good  fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Usk  (day-tickets 
for  trout  28.  6d.,  for  salmon  5«.). 

The  Sugarloaf  (1965  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  from  Abergavenny  in 
11/2-3  hrs.  (pony  6«.).  *yiew  fine  and  eztensiye.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  W.  side  to  Crickhowell  (see  below).  —  The  Blorenge  (1906  ft. ; 
ii/s  hr.)  commands  an  even  finer  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  and  Skyrrid- 
Vator  (IGOO  ft.),  4  H.  to  the  N.  E.,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view. 

Abergavenny  is  a  good  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Llanthony  Abbey 
(see  above),  which  may  be  reached  direct  by  road  (IO1/2  H. ;  carr.  &  pair 
there  and  back  26«.)  or  partly  by  rail  via  Llanvihangel  or  Pandy  (see 
above).  —  Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken  up  the  finest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Utk  to  (6>/s  H.;  omn.  Is.  6d.)  Orickhowell  (Bear),  a 
village  with  the  remains  ot  an  old  castle.  Above  Crickhowell  the  Usk 
valley  is  also  picturesque,  and  walkers  or  drivers  will  be  repaid  by 
following  it  to  (20  H.)  Brecon  (p.  214).  —  Tolerable  walkers,  who  have 
one  day  at  Abergavenny,  should  ascend  the  Sugarloaf  and  return  vi& 
Crickhowell. 

From  Abergavenny  to  Cardiff  \)j  the  L.N.W.B.  route,/see  above  and  p.  204. 

Beyond  (64V2  M.)  Penpergwm  we  cross  the  Usk.  —  61 V2  M. 
Fontypool  Bead  (Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Mer- 
thyr and  Swansea  (p.  207)  and  to  Raglan  and  Monmouth  (p.  183). 
The  industrial  town  of  Poniypool  (Crown,  B.  or  D.  3«.  j   Clarence) 
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lies  172  M.  to  the  W.  —  68  M.  Caeileon  ( Angel) ^  on  the  Usk,  the 
Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  traditional  residence  of  King 
Arthur. 

Kear  the  church  is  an  interesting  Museum  of  Boman  antiquities  (adm. 
Bd,)y  the  road  opposite  which  leads  to  the  weU>defined  Amphitheatre  and 
a  mound  known  as  KUtg  Arthur^t  Round  Table.  Caerleon  was  at  a  very 
early  period  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  see  was  transferred  in  the 
11th  cent,  to  St.  David's  (p.  224). 

At  (71 1/4  M.)  Newport  we  join  the  railway  descrihed  in  R.  26. 

26.  From  London  to  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Milford. 

Gbbat  Wk  stern  Bail  WAT  to  (145V2  M.)  Cardiff  in  d-i^A  hrs.  (fares 
25«.  Qd.y  16«.,  12«.  9d.);  to  (191  M.)  Swansea  in  4V4-7  hrs.  (fares  33s.,  20«.  9(1., 
16«.  6V2d.),  to  (260V2  M.)  New  Milford  in  6V4-9V4  hrs.  (fares  48s.  6d., 
27«.  2d.,  21i.  8V2<^*)*    This  line  traverses  the  S.  part  of  Wales  (see  p.  zxx). 

From  London  to  (83  M.)  Wootton  Bassett^  see  R.  15.  —  We 
here  leave  the  Bristol  line  to  the  left.  87  M.  Brinkworth,  near  which 
is  Penn  Lodge,  once  occupied  by  William  Penn.  —  100  M.  Badmin- 
ton (Portcullis),  to  the  N.  of  which  lies  Badminton^  the  large  house 
and  park  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (no  adm.).  Beyond  (IO41/2  M.) 
Chipping  -  Sodburywe  cross  the  Midland  line  from  Gloucester  to 
Bristol.  At  (1131/4  M.)  Patchway  we  join  the  line  from  Bristol 
(p.  126)  and  heyond  (11 68/4  M.)  Pilning  the  train  passes  beneath 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn  by  means  of  the  *86vem  Tunnel  (opened 

in  1886),  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  railway  engineering. 

The  estuary  here  is  upwards  of  2^/4  M.  wide,  but  the  total  length  of 
th9  tunnel  is  V/t  M.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  at  a  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  river  varying  from  40  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide  and 
20  ft.  high,  and  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  rails ;  its  total  cost  was  nearly 
two  millions  sterling. 

At  (1 233/4  M.)  Severn  Tunnel  Junction,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Severn,  we  join  the  line  from  Gloucester  (p.  181).  —  133^2  M. 
Newport  (*Westgate,  R.  bs.,  D.  3s.  6(i. ;  King's  Head;  Rail.  RfmJt, 
Rooms;  American  Agent,  Mr.  W.  E,  Heard),  a  flourishing  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  TJsk ,  with  (1901)  61,474  inhab.,  extensire 
docks,  and  a  large  export-trade  In  iron  and  coal,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant railway-centre  for  the  mining  district  of  S.  Wales.  The  XTsk  is 
here  spanned  by  a  Transporter  Bridge,  one  of  two  in  Englaiid.  The 
remains  of  the  old  Castle  date  from  the  11th  century.  The  Church 
of  St,  Woollos  (p.  xxxy)  has  a  good  Norman  interior  and  a  massive 
square  tower.  Newport  was  the  scene  of  Frost^s  abortive  Chartist 
rising  in  1839.  Caerleon  (see  above)  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  — 
Railway  to  Pontypool  and  Hereford,  see  R.  26. 

Beyond  (1383/4  M.)  Marshfield  the  train  crosses  the  Rh\fmney  and 
enters  Glamorganshire,  the  southernmost  county  in  Wales. 

I45V2  M.  Cardiff.  —  HotelB.  *Pakk,  Queen  St.,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  2s.  6<l.- 
7«.,  board  IQs.  6d. ;  *Amobl,  Castle  St.,  near  the  castle;  Botak,  6fi  St.  llary 
St.,  B.  from  is,  \  Gsbat  Wbstbrn,  St.  Mary  St.,  near  the  O.  W.  B«  station.  — 
Gband,  Westgate  St.*,  Qtjben's,  84  St.  Mary  St.,  commercial '^lbxandba, 
near  the  Taff  Vale  Station  \  Obm tbai.  Tbhpbbahob,  near  the  G.  W.B.  station, 
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R.  2i.  •—  Philhmrm<mie  Reitawant^  St.  lUry  St.;  Bec^ort,  Higli  St.;  Re- 
/ireshment  Roomie   at  the  G.  W.  B.  station.  —  Dorothy  C<^f4f  St.  Mary  St. 

Sleetrio  Tramways  traverse  most  of  the  main  streets;  from  the  S. 
end  of  St.  Mary  St.  to  the  Docks  (fare  id.)  and  Penarth  (id.) ;  from  High 
St.  to  Llandaff  (3<<.).  —  Terry  Steamer  (fare  Id.)  from  the  Docks  to  Penarth 
every  i/s  hr.,  for  two  hrs.  before  and  two  hrs.  after  high  water. 

Post  Office  in  Westgate  St.,  not  far  from  the  Boyal  Hotel. 

American  Oonsol,  DcmUl  W.  WiUianu. 

Steamers  ply  from  Cardiff  dailv  to  Brittol;  1-3  times  weekly  to  Cork 
(fare  17#.  6d.),  Svemtea^  Belfast  (17«.  6<f.)f  and  Qlatgovo  (20«.)-  Excursion 
steamers  also  in  summer  to  numerouB  places  on  the  Bristol  Channel  (com p. 
p.  119). 

Bailway  Stations.  Orocti  Wesiorh  Railway  Station.,  at  the  S.  end  of 
St.  Mary  St.;  Taff  Vale  Station,  in  Queen  Street,  nearly  1  M.  to  the  W.; 
Bhymney  Station.,  adjoining  the  last;  Docks  Station  of  the  Taff  Vale  Co.{ 
Clarence  Road  Station,  close  to  the  Docks,  for  Penarth  and  Barry. 

Cardiff  (the  'Caer',  or  castle,  on  the  Tatf),  a  well-built  city 
(since  1906)  with  (1901)  164,420  inhab.  (2000  in  1801),  liea  on  the 
Taffy  2  M.  aboye  its  month,  has  the  largest  coai-sbipping  trade  in 
the  world  (20,000,000  tons  In  1904),  and  also  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  manufactures  from  the  S.  Wales  mineral  field- 
It  exports  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  port  in  the  world,  New 
York  being  second.  The  magnificent  docks  (see  below)  were  begun 
by  the  second  Marquis  of  Bute  (d.  1848),  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
whose  spirit  and  energy  Cardiff  owes  much  of  its  Importance. 

High  St,  and  St.  Mary  St.  lead  to  the  castle  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Taff,  Cardiff  Castle  (adm.  is.),  erected  in  the  11th  cent.,  has 
been  elaborately  restored,  and  is  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute.  The  castle  was  the  prison  of  Robert  Gurthose,  eldest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  died  here  after  nearly  30  years'  captivity. 
The  ancient  keep  (14th  cent)  is  still  preserved  j  but  the  lofty  clock- 
tower  and  other  prominent  features  of  the  exterior  and  most  of  the 
inhabited  rooms  are  modem.  The  most  interesting  of  the  frescoes 
are  those  In  the  Banquet  Hall,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Castle, 
—  A  good  view  of  the  Castle  is  obtained  from  the  prettily  laid-out 
Sophia  Gardens.  The  Municipal  Offices  are  in  Caihays  Park,  where 
the  new  University  College  is  being  erected.  Near  the  park  are  the 
scanty  ruins  of  an  old  Chrey  Friars  Mor^astery.  The  Church  of 
St.  John,  in  Church  St,  to  the  E.  of  High  St,  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  but  the  fine  Perp.  tower  is  a  later  addition.  —  The 
Free  Library,  in  Working  St.,  can  accommodate  600  readers;  up- 
stairs is  an  Art  Qallery  and  Museum,  with  a  large  collection  of 
paintings  (open  10-6,  except  on  Frid. ;  on  Wed.  &  Sat  also  5-9  p.m.). 

The  *Boc]u,  reached  by  crossing  the  canal  at  the  E.  end  of  St. 
Mary  St ,  consist  of  four  main  basins ,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
124  acres  and  6  M.  of  quays.  There  are  additional  docks  at  Penarth 
(26  acres;  see  below),  and  at  Barry  (114  acres),  8  M.  to  the  S.W. 
(railway  in  26  mln.). 

The  South  Wales  ^  Monmouthshire  University  College^  In  New- 
port Road,  is  attended  by  about  600  students  (new  building,  see 
above).   The  leehnical  School  has  between  3000  and  4000  students. 
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The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Cardiff  is  to  LkmdaJ^  CatJudral 
(p.  205),  reached  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  a  pretty  fleld^pa^  (3  M.). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  estuary ,  4  M.  from  Oardiflr,  lies  Penarth 
(Penarth  Hotel,  on  Penarth  Head;  Esplanade,  B.  A  B.  Bt.  6<f.,  D.  is.  {  Marine 
TfMtjin  the  town),  the  marine  residence  and  bathing-resort  of  the  Oardiffians 
(14,227  inhab.),  with  an  esplanade  and  fine  salt-water  swimming-baths. 
It  may  be  reached  by  railway,  tramway,  or  steamer  (conop.  p.  209).  The 
commercial  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Head,  adjoining 
the  important  Penarth  Docks,  An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  Ptnarih 
Htad  (aOO  ft.),  near  the  foreign-looking  church.  In  Plymouth  Boad,  facing 
the  Town  Station,  is  the  Turner  House  Qallery,  a  valuable  collection  contain- 
ing works  by  Turner,  Rossetti,  Whistler,  etc.  (adm.  free,  Wed.  &  Sun.  3-5). 

Fbox  Oardipf  to  Oaesphillt  and  Bhtxnbt  Bridob,  24  M.,  Bhymney 
Railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  is.  2d.,  2«.  9<l.,  2s.).  This  line,  which  starts  from 
the  Bhymney  Station  (p.  203) ,  forms  part  of  the  L.  N.  W.  B.  route  to 
8.  Wales  (comp.  p.  201).  The  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  a 
dense  network  of  railways,  constructed  chiefly  for  the  mineral  traffic 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  tourists.  —  8  M.  Caerphilly  (Castle 
Inn),  on  ue  Khymney,  is  often  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  *0a8tle,  a 
picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of  the  18th  cent.  (adm.  84.).  Its  system 
of  fortification  is  very  elaborate,  and  seems  to  have  included  arrangements 
by  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water.  Soon  after 
its  erection  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Despensers,  the  notorioas 
favourites  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1827),  and  that  monarch  once  found  shelter 
here,  just  before  his  fall.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  casUe  is 
unknown.  The  ^Leaning  Tower",  at  the  S.  E.  corner  (60  ft.  high),  seems 
to  owe  its  inclination  to  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
castle  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  —  16  M.  Fstrad,  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhymney,  which  contracts  above  Caerphilly. 

—  16  M.  Hengoed  is  the  junction  for  the  0.  W,  B.  line  from  Pontypool 
to  Swansea.  —  22  M.  Bhymney,  with  large  iron-works,  emploving  70(X)  men. 

—  At  (24  M.)  Rhymney  Bridge   we  join  the    line  from  Abergavenny  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (see  p.  201). 

Frox  Cardiff  to  Mbrthtr  Ttdvil,  24V2  M.,  Taff  Vale  Bailway  in 
V4-I  hr.  (fares  is,,  2«.  lOd .,  is.  iU/id.),  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Taff^  the  natural  charms  of  which  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
before  the  steady  advance  of  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  —  4Vs  M.  Llandaff 
Station,  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (see  p.  205).  —  From  (7  M.)  Taff^s 
Well  we  may  visit  (*/*  M.)  Oastell  Coeh  (*red  castle*),  a  finely-situated 
feudal  ch&teau  (18th  cent. ;  *  restored)  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
(adm.  11-1  and  2-i  in  the  absence  of  the  family;  tickets  at  the  Bute  Estate 
Office,  Castle  St.,  Cardiff).  Wine  is  made  every  year  from  the  small  vine- 
yard below  the  castle.  —  11  M.  Tre/orest  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Llantrissant  (p.  206).  —  At  (13  M.)  Newbridge  or  Pontypridd  Junction  a  line, 
diverging  to  the  left,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Bhondda,  the  most  important 
of  the  Glamorganshire  colliery  districts^to  (IO1/2  M.)  Treherberi,  and  thence 
p  roceeds  via  Oymmer  to  Port  Talbot  (p.  207),  while  another,  to  the  right,  leads 
to  Caerphilly  (see  above)  and  Newport  (p.  202).  The  *Bridge  from  which 
Pontypridd  takes  its  name  is  a  singularly  graceful  stone  bridge  spanning 
the  Taff  in  a  single  arch,  140  ft.  wide  and  forming  a  perfect  segment  of  a 
circle.  It  was  constructed  in  1756  by  a  stone-mason  named  Edwards, 
after  two  unsuccessfol  attempts.  The  cylindrical  tunnels  in  the  ^haunches* 
of  the  bridge  were  made  to  lighten  the  masonry  and  so  diminish  the  in- 
ward thrust.  —  From  (16  M.)  Abercynon  a  line  runs  to  O^h  M.)  Aberdare 
(with  large  iron-works)  and  (lOVs  M.)  Hirwain  Junction  (p.  20t).  —  At  (18  M.) 
Quaker^s  Yard  Junction  we  cross  the  O.  W.  B.  line  from  Pontypool  to  Hir- 
wain.  —  Farther  on  we  pass  under  the  Neath  Valley  Bailway  (p.  207). 

24Vs  M.  Kerthyr  Tydvil  (Castle,  B.  is.,  D.  2j.-3«.  6d.  *,  Bush,  near  the  sta- 
tion, both  commercial),  a  busy  but  mean-looking  and  uninviting  town  with 
(1901)  69,227  inhabitants.  It  is  of  ancient  origin,  taking  its  name  from 
the  virgin  saint,  Tydvil  the  Martyr  (6th  cent,)-,  hut  its  importance  is  wholly 
of  modem  growth,  and  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  it  was  an  incon- 
siderable village.    It  is  the  grent  centre  of  the  iron-working  district  of 
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S.  Wales,  and  the  night  aspect  of  the  yalley  in  which  it  lies,  lit  up  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  innumerable  furnaces,  is  very  impressive.  At  the  Cp' 
/arO^/'a  Iron  Workt^  about  1  M.  from  the  station,  the  newest  and  best 
processes  for  smelting  iron  and  converting  it  into  ste^  may  be  seen. 
Above  the  works  is  O^farthfa  Cattle^  the  residence  of  the  senior  partner. 
A  statue  of  Sir  W.  T.  Lewi*  was  erected  in  front  of  the  General  Hospital 
in  1901.  —  An  omnibus  runs  from  Merthyr  to  (2  M.)  Dotclais^  with  the 
DotgtatM  Iron  df  Si€€l  Worht,  which  are  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale. 
Within  their  precincts  are  some  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Morlaii^ 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Welsh  princes  of  Brecon.  Visitors  are  cour- 
teously admitted  to  either  establishment  on  application  at  the  office. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Cardiff  may  go  on  from 
Merthyr  eastwards  to  Ab«rffam€nntf  CP>  201),  northwards  to  Brecon  (p.  314), 
or  westwards  to  Swansea  (p.  207). 

FnoM  Cardiff  to  Babbt  and  Bbidgbnd,  29  M.,  railway  in  iVi  hr. 
(fares  3s.  id.,  2s.,  U.  8d.;.  The  trains  start  from  the  G.W.  R.  Station; 
some  also  from  Clarence  Road  Station.  —  4  M .  Cogan  adjoins  Penarth 
Dock  Station.  —  7Va  M.  Cadoxton;  8  M.  Barry  Dock.  —  872  M.  Barry 
(Barry  Hotel,  R.  4«.),  a  town  of  some  size,  practically  owes  its  existence 
to  the  docks  (114  acres),  which  were  begun  in  1884.  —  The  line  now  follows 
a  somewhat  uninteresting  course  towards  the  W.  —  14Vs  U.  Aberthaw,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thawe.  To  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant,  see  p.  206.  —  191/2  M. 
Llantwit  Major  (inns,  small)  has  an  interesting  double  church,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  It  represents,  however, 
a  monastic  foundation  of  the  6th  cent.,  to  which  was  attached  a  famous 
College  (^the  first  Christian  school  of  learning  in  Britain*),  where  Gildas. 
Taliesin,  and  other  eminent  Welshmen  were  educated.  —  Xear  Llantwit 
is  a  ruined  castle  locally  known  as  the  Old  Place,  —  On  the  coast,  about 
2  H.  to  the  W.  of  Llantwit,  is  St.  Donaf*  Cattle  (usually  shown  on  appli- 
cation), a  picturesque  castellated  mansion  of  the  16th  cent.,  containing 
some  fine  wood-carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  A  room  is  shown  in  which 
Archbishop  Usher  found  shelter  in  1645-46.  —  241/2  M.  Southerndown  Road. 
On  the  coast,  8  H.  to  the  S.W.,  lie /8<m<Aerndoipf»  (Dunraven  Hotel,  R.  2s., 
D.  2s.  6(f. ;  Marine),  a  small  watering-place  with  golf-links  and  Dunraven 
Castle  (Earl  of  Dunraven),  a  modern  mansion  finely  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory. Dunraven  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  royal  residence  of 
Caractacus.  Near  it  are  the  Jfash  Cliffs.,  a  fine  bit  of  coast-scenery.  —  At 
(29  M.)  Bridgend  (p.  206)  we  join  the  direct  line  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea. 

Abont  6  mln.  after  leaving  Cardiff  the  train  stops  at  (147^/4  M.) 
Ely,  the  station  for  Llandaff  (Red  Lion),  1  M.  to  the  right,  the 
smallest  city  In  England  (700  Inbab.),  now  practically  a  suburb 
of  Cardiff  (tramway,  see  p.  203).  It  Is  interesting  as  tbe  seat  of 
perhaps  the  oldest  episcopal  see  In  Great  Britain,  established  by 
SS.  DubrltluB  and  Tello  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  On  our  way 
from  the  station  to  the  cathedral  we  pass  the  large  castellated  gate- 
way of  the  old  Bishop's  Palace  (destroyed  by  Owen  Glendower), 
Near  the  gateway  Is  a  Cross,  on  an  ancient  base. 

The  *Cathedbal,  pleasantly  situated  amid  trees,  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  rising  above  the  river  Ta/f,  occupies  the  same  spot  as  the  ear- 
liest church  of  SS.  Dubrltlus  and  Tello.  This,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  small  edifice,  was  removed  by  Bishop  Urban 
(1107-33),  who  undertook  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  church. 
In  the  E.  E.  period  Urban's  church  was  extended  westwards  as 
far  as  the  present  W.  front,  and  the  only  remains  of  It  are 
the  Norman  arch  between  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel,  part 
of  the  S.  wall  of  the  former,  and  the  Norman  doorways  Incorpor- 
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ated  in  the  aisle- walls.  The  Chapter  House  is  also  E.E.,  of  a  some- 
what later  date ;  the  Lady  Chapel  is  early  Dec. ;  the  Preshytery  and 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  hoth  in  nave  and  choir  were  rehuilt  in  the 
late  Dec.  period ;  and  the  N.  W.  tower  was  hnilt  hy  Jasper  Tudor, 
ancle  of  Henry  VII.,  while  the  S.  W.  tower  (E.  E.)  seems  to  have 
been  left  standing.  At  a  later  date  the  building  was  completely 
neglected;  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  collapsed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  became  an  absolute  ruin.  About 
1735-40  a  sort  of  Italian  temple  was  made  within  the  walls,  but  in 
1843  the  restoration  which  culminated  in  the  present  church  was 
begun.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Prichard,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  S.W. 
tower  (196  ft.),  replacing  the  original  E.  E.  tower,  pulled  down  in 
1786.  —  The  cathedral  is  176  ft  long  and  72  ft.  wide.   The^  daily 

services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  the  latter  choral. 

The  Exterior  of  the  building,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transepts,  suggests 
a  large  parish-church  rather  than  a  cathedral.  The  W.  fagade,  however, 
the  central  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  E.  E.  edifice,  is  fine,  and  has 
been  compared  to  those  of  Bipon  Cathedral  and  St.  Remi  at  Bheims.  Mr. 
Freeman  comments  on  the  satisfactory  effect  produced  by  the  perspicuity 
of  its  construction,  which  is  in  no  way  disguised  by  the  ornamentation. 

The  ^Interior,  being  open  from  end  to  end,  is  very  impressive.  Among 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  grand  late-Norman  *Arch  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  *  Altar-piece  by  Rostetti;  the  Zadtf 
Chapel;  the  Chapter  Sotue^  which  is  of  very  unusual  form  (square,  with 
a  central  pillar);  the  monuments  of  Sir  David  Matthew^  standard-bearer 
of  Edward  IV.  (N.  aisle  of  presbytery)  and  8ir  William  Matthew  (d.  1628; 
N.  aisle  of  nave);  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  St.  Teilo.  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  presbytery.  The  way  in  which  the  E.  bays  of  the  ritual  choir  are  blocked 
up  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  former  existence  of  a  pair  of  small  tran- 
septal  towers.  The  roof  throughout  is  modern;  so  also  is  the  stained  glass, 
which  includes  some  good  specimens  of  Morris.  —  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  Memorial  Cross  to  Dean  dmyheare  (d.  1857),  an  eminent  geologist. 
—  The  group  of  neat  modern  buildings  on  the  slope  above  the  cathedral, 
include  the  Deanery  and  the  Canonry.  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral  School^ 
founded  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

Between  Cardiff  and  Llantrissant  the  train  crosses  the  Ely 
sixteen  times.  149^4  M.  St.  FaganSy  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Windsor, 
takes  its  name  from  an  early  missionary,  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Rome  in  A.  D.  180.  — 156*/2  M.  Llantrissant  (Windsor  Arms), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
station ,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  C&wbridge  (Bear) 
and  (IIV2  M.)  Aberthaw  (p.  206). 

16672  M.  Bridgend  (^*Wyndham  Arms;  Dunraven,  R.  or  D. 
3«.  6d. ;  Angel,  Castle,  R.  or  D.  3».),  the  junction  for  the  Llynfl 
Valley  Railway  (to  Maesteg),  is  a  small  town,  with  (1901)  6063  in- 
hab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Norman  castle. 

Visits  may  be  paid  to  Ogmore  Castle^  a  Norman  fragment,  dVs  ^*  to 
the  8.  W. ;  to  the  (2  M.)  ruins  of  Bwenny  Priory^  founded  in  1146  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  ^perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  fortified  eccle- 
siastical building,  the  union  of  castle  and  monastery  in  the  same  strue- 
ture' ;  to  Coity  Castle  (1^14th  cent.)  and  Coity  Chvreh  (good  window  tra- 
cery), 2  M.  to  the  N.E. 

From  Bridgend  to  Cardiff  vift  Llanttoit  Major,  see  p.  205. 

From  (171  M.)  PyU.  a  branch-line  runs  to  (3^/2  M.)  Porthcawl 
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(Esplanade;  Porthcawl;  Marine,  pens,  from  SOs.  per  week),  a  rising 
watering-place,  with  one  of  the  best  golf-courses  in  S.  Wales. 

Near  (1761/2  M.)  Port  Talbot,  the  ontlet  for  the  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  of  the  Yale  of  Afon,  are  the  fine  mansion  and  grounds  of 
Margam  Abbey ,  with  the  mins  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  of  the 
12th  century.  To  Gymmer  and  Pontypridd,  see  p.  204.  —  180  M. 
Briton  Ferry,  the  port  of  Neath. 

1821/4  M.  Heath  (CoitU,  B.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  ^Machvxyrth;  VaU 
of  Netzth),  with  13,782  inhah.,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neath  and  is 
surrounded  by  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works.  About  1  M.  to  the 
N.  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  in  1111.  The  Castle,  of 
which  only  the  entrance-gate  and  towers  remain,  lies  to  the  right  of 

the  station. 

Fbom  Nbath  to  Ksbthtb  Ttdyil,  24H.,  railway  in  1^/4  br.  (fares  8«.10<l., 
2s.  6d.,  U,  lid.).  This  railway  ascends  the  beautiful  ^'Yale  of  Neath,  with 
namerous  waterfalls,  wooded  ravines,  and  picturesque  crags.  The  finest 
falls  are  near  Pont  Neath  Vaughan  (Angel;  Dinas  Hotel),  where  the  ra- 
vines of  the  Neath,  the  Heptte,  the  MelUe,  and  the  Perddyn,  each  con- 
taining a  series  of  falls,  converge.  Pont  Ifeath  lies  3  M.  above  (7  M.)  Qlyn 
Ne(Uh(LKmb  &  Flag,  74  M.  from  the  station),  the  nearest  railway-station. 
—  161^  M.  Hirteain  (p.  204).  —  24  M.  Merthyr  lydvil,  see  p.  204. 

From  Keath  to  Brecon,  see  R.  27. 

On  leaving  Neath  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  right 
and  those  of  the  abbey  (a  little  farther  on)  on  the  left.  —  190  M. 
Landore  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  the  short  line  to 
(1  M.)  Swansea,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  district  blackened  and 
desolated  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable  copper-works. 

Swansea.  —  Hotels.  Rotal,  High  St.  *,  *MfiTBopoLB,  Wind  St. ;  Gaue- 
BOK,  High  St.;  Castle,  CSastle  Bailey,  Mackwobth,  R.  2«.,  D.  2s.  Qd.- 
3«.  6d.,  commercial  1  Oband  1'eupebamce,  R.  A  B.  4i.,  these  two  in  the 
High  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  B.  station. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  High  St.  Station,  of  the  G.  W.  R.  —  2.  Vidoria 
Station,  Rutland  St.,  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  —  3.  Stoansea  Vale  Station,  of 
the  Midland  Railway.  —  4.  St.  Thomas  Station,  of  the  Cambrian  Railways. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Liverpool  (24  hrs.  \  fare  12<.  Qd.),  Manchester 
00  hra. ',  i2s.  Qd.),  Belfast  (24  hrs.  -,  17s.  6d.),  and  Glasgow  (86  hrs. ;  20<.), 
and  in  summer  to  Ilfraeombe  (IV4  hr. ;  is.  6d.),  the  Mumbles,  etc. 

American  Oonsul,  Qrifflth  W.  Frees,  Esq. 

Swansea,  Welsh  Abertawe,  a  busy  town  of  (1901)  94,505  inhab., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Swansea 
Bay,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  tin-plate  trade  of  England,  and  is  also 
perhaps  the  most  important  copper-smelting  centre  in  the  world. 

About  20,000  tons  of  copper  (valued  at  3-4  millions  sterling)  are  annu- 
ally produced  by  its  foundries.  No  copper  is  found  in  this  part  of  Wales, 
but  the  ore  is  brought  hither  from  Cornwall  and  foreign  countries  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  there  being  about  250  coal-pits 
within  a  radius  of  15  H.  This  abundance  has  also  led  to  the  erection 
of  numerous  iron,  sine,  lead,  tin-plate,  and  other  manufactories,  while 
the  docks  are  entered  annually  by  vessels  with  a  burden  of  upwards  of 
4,000,000  tons.  About  282,000  tons  of  tin-plates,  value  3,000,000;,  are 
exported  annually,  while  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Swansea  (import 
and  export)  is  estimated  at  18  millions  sterling.  In  certain  states  of  the 
wind  Swansea  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  copper-works, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy  than  one  would  suppose. 
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The  scanty  lemains  of  the  Caatle  (14th  cent)  are  hidden  among 

the  bnildings  adjoining  the  Post  Office,  In  Castle  St. ;  hut  a  view 

of  the  fine  arcaded  parapet  (comp.  p.  222)  round  the  keep  may  he 

obtained  by  descending  the  narrow  lane  to  the  right.  —  Near  the 

Victoria  Station  (L.  N.  W.)  and  the  extensive  Docks  (126  acres)  Is 

the  Royal  Institute  of  South  Wales,  containing  a  good  library,  an 

art-collection,  and  a  museum  (adm.  Id.).  —  In  the  Alexandra  Bead, 

not  far  from  the  0*  W,  R,  Station,  is  the  Free  Library  and  Instiiuie 

of  Science  and  Art.    The  Parish  Church  of  St,  Mary  was  rebuilt  in 

1897}  the  Dec.  chancel,  the  reputed  work  of  Bishop  Gower  (p.  222), 

is  interesting,  and  contains  a  few  old  brasses  and  monuments. 

The  Market,  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,000{.,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 

kingdom.  —  Permission  to  visit  one  of  the  large  Copper  Works 

at  Landore  is  generally  obtainable  on  previous  application.     The 

^tapping'  of  a  blast-furnace  at  night  is  an  imposing  sight. 

A  good  general  view  of  Swansea  is  obtained  from  the  hill  named  the 
Oraig,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  G.  W.  B.  Station.  Kilvey  Bill^ 
on  the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view.  —  A 
fine  view  of  Svoantea  Bay  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  Uie  W.  Pier,  which 
is  2000  ft.  long.  —  From  Swansea  to  Brecon,  see  p.  216. 


Fbom  Swansea  to  the  Mumbles,  5V2  ^m  Steam  Tramway, 
starting  opposite  the  Victoria  Station  (p.  207),  hourly  during  the 
day  (fares  ^^j-id,,  b^/zd.).  —  The  road  skirts  the  sands  of  Swansea 
Bay,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  triumphs  over  many  disadyant- 
ages.  At  St,  Helen's  Junction  the  steam-tramway  is  met  by  the 
electric  tramway  from  Gower  St.  We  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Victoria 
Park,  Swansea  Cricket  Ground,  Swansea  Bay  Recreation  Ground, 
and  Singleton  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord  Swansea.  On  the  left 
is  a  fine  promenade  (benches)  overlooking  the  sea.  At  (IV2  ^0 
St.  Gabriels  and  (3  M.j  Mumbles  Road  are  stations  of  the  L.  N*.  W. 
Railway.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  a  submerged  forest,  and 
to  the  right,  at  (3V2M.)  Blackpill,  are  Clyne  woods.  —  5  M.  Oyster- 
mouth;  6V4  M.  Southend.  —  5^2  M.  Mumbles  Pier  (see  below). 

The  Mumbles  (^Ship  ^  Castle ;  Mermaid;  George ;  lodgings}  is 
a  rising  watering-place  which  has  developed  out  of  the  ilshing- 
village  of  Oystermouth  and  has  assumed  the  name  that  In  strict 
parlance  belongs  to  the  detached  rocks  off  the  S.  horn  of  Swansea 
Bay.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
these  rocks  to  projecting  breasts  (mammae).  The  oyster-beds  here 
have  recently  recovered  some  of  their  former  prosperity.  From  the 
Pier  (adm.  Id. ;  restaurant),  steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Bristol,  Car- 
diff, Swansea,  Tenby,  Ilfracombe,  Lynmouth,  etc.  The  bathing  is 
tolerable  and  the  boating  is  good.  A  marine  drive  has  been  oarried 
round  the  coast  from  Southend  to  Bracelet  Bay,  passing  near  the 
Lighthouse  on  Mumbles  Head. 

The  Mumble«  forms  the  nsnal  and  most  convenient  portal  to  the  *€k»w^er 
PeninsuU,  theS.W.  corner  of  Qlamorganshire.  The  whole  of  this  peninsula. 
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wbich  is  about  16  If .  long  and  d-6  M .  broad,  is  pictoresqae  enough  to  repay 
a  stay  of  seyeral  days^  but  tbe  finest  scenery,  that  of  the  S.  coast,  may 
be  fairly  explored  in  one  day*s  walk.  It  is  emphatically  a  district  for  the 
pedestrian,  as  beyond  the  railway- termini  there  is  no  convenient  transport 
for  visitors  (omnibuses,  see  below;  light  railway  contemplated),  while 
many  of  the  finest  points  are  inaccessible  except  on  foot.  Inns  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  those  who  explore  the  dislorict  thoroughly  must 
now  and  again  be  content  with  farm-house  or  coastguard  accommodation. 
Two-thirds  of  Gower  are  occupied  by  the  English-speaking  descendants  of 
Flemish  or  Norman  colonists,  who  have  cooped  up  the  original  Welsh 
inhabitants  in  theN.W.  corner  (comp.  p.  219).  The  churches,  though  rudely 
built,  possess  various  features  of  interest;  their  towers,  resembling  those 
of  Pembrokeshire  (p.  219),  combine  the  character  of  a  campanile  and  a 
stronghold.  The  student  of  medieeval  architecture  should  provide  himself 
with  Freeman*t  *Kotes  on  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Oower'  (1860). 
The  antiquarian  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  peninsula. 

The  railway-stations  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  are  Llan- 
morlauy  to  the  K.,  and  Killay^  on  the  £.,  both  on  the  ramification  of 
the  L.  "S,  W.  Railway  which  extends  hence  to  Graven  Arms  and  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  211).  Omnibuses  also  ply  between  Swansea  and  several 
of  the  villages  in  Gower,  generally  leaving  Gower  early  in  the  morning 
and  returning  about  6  p.m. 

The  following  round  of  about  25  M.  from  the  Mumbles,  or  20  M.  from 
Caswell  Bay,  will  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  Gower  scenery.  Ample 
time  (9-10  hrs.)  should  be  allowed  for  the  excursion,  as  some  of  the 
walking  is  rather  rough.  —  From  the  Oystermouth  tramway-station  (see 
p.  203)  we  follow  the  road  back  150  yds.  and  take  the  road  leading  inland 
(to  the  left),  past  Ofttermouth  Castle,  a  picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of 
the  14th  cent,  (small  fee  to  the  keeper).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  just  beyond  the  school,  w  ediverge  to  the  left  from 
the  direct  road  to  Caswell  Bay,  in  order  to  visit  the  pretty  little  (V4  M.) 
Langland  Bay  (*Langl<md  Bap  HoM,  D.  is. ;  Otbome;  Bother slade,  R.  2i.  6d., 
D.  8«.  6cl.  I  lodgings),  where  there  are  a  few  villas.  From  Langland  a 
steep  lane  leads  us  back  to  the  (^/s  M .)  main  road,  where  we  turn  to  the 
left.  1  V.  Oaawell  Bay  (*Eotel,  unpretending,  R.  &  B.  6«.)  it  a  charming 
little  sandy  cove,  flanked  with  rocks.  The  bathing  here  and  at  Langland 
Bay  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the  strong  outward  cur- 
rents. From  the  hotel  we  follow  the  road  for  5  min.  more;  then  diverge 
to  the  left  through  the  bracken  and  gorse,  cross  a  stile,  and  descend  to 
(5  min.)  Brandy  Cove,  a  small  green  inlet  owing  its  name  to  smuggling 
traditions.  We  cross  this  cove  and  follow  the  path  leading  round  the  cliffs 
(easier  than  the  cart-track  over  the  top  of  the  promontory)  to  (1/4  hr,) 
Pwll-du  Bay  (*Poolth-dee';  Beaufort  Arms,  small),  with  its  curious  banks 
of  pebble*.  Fine  view  of  the  PtoU-du  Head ,  a  bold  mass  of  limestone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  (From  Pwll-du  a  path  leads  inland  through  the 
well-wooded  Biehopeton  Valley  to  (2  H.)  BUhopeton  (p.  211).]  From  the  inn 
we  ascend  a  rough  and  steep  track  to  (8-10  min.)  ^e  hamlet  of  High  Pen- 
nardj  where  we  take  a  lane  to  the  right  (inland),  following  it  to  the  left 
when  it  bends  and  regaining  the  diff-track  near  (8  min.)  a  farm-house,  with 
a  pond  in  front  of  it.  About  4  min.  beyond  the  farm  is  a  ruinous  stone  cattle- 
shed,  opposite  which  begins  a  faintly  marked  path  .descending  deviously 
to  the  left  to  Baeon  Hole,  a  cave  on  this  side  of  the  w.  promontory  of  the 
bay,  in  which  large  deposits  of  prehistoric  bones  were  found  in  1^0.  The 
limeatone  cliffs  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  very  fine.  We  now  return  to 
the  track  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  (though  experts,  who  think  it  worth 
while,  may  follow  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  path  along  their  face  to 
two  other  caves)  and  in  about  10  min.  reach  another  stone  hut,  in  a  line 
with  which,  to  the  left,  is  Minehin  Head,  easily  recognised  by  the  knob 
of  white  limestone  at  the  top.  Below  this  knob  is  Minehin  Hole,  a  cave 
extending  into  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  170  ft.  The  descent  to  it,  over 
slippery  turf,  requires  caution  and  a  steady  head,  but  those  who  do  not 
care  for  this  scramble  should  not  miss  the  *View  of  the  coast  from  the 
top  of  the  promontory. 
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Oontinuing  to  follow  the  track  over  the  head  of  the  cliffs,  we  cross 
the  elastic  torf  of  Pennard  Burrows  and  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  large 
27nto»  Workhotue,  on  the  slope  of  C</H  Brpn,  In  V4  hr.  we  see  the  hamlet 
of  James  Oresn  to  the  right,  and  in  5  min.  more  the  rnin  of  Pennard 
Cisstle.  To  the  left  the  cliffs  here  recede,  leaving  room  for  the  sandy  hay 
of  Bhire  Combe,  At  low  tide  we  may  descend  to  tiie  heach  and  pass  through 
the  natural  archway  at  the  W.  end  of  this  hay,  hut  at  high  tide  we  mast 
cross  the  neck  to  reach  *Three  Clifs  Bay,  The  origin  of  the  name  appears 
when  we  look  hack  at  the  rocks  separating  it  from  Shire  Combe  Bay.  A 
small  stream  here  enters  the  sea.  Three  Cliffs  Bay  is  hounded  on  the  W. 
by  a  fine  promontory  called  the  High  Tor^  which  may  be  rounded  at  low 
water.  On  the  other  side  extend  the  beautiful  sands  of  Oxtoic^  Bay,  along 
which  we  can  walk  all  the  way  to  (2  M.)  the  church  (a  typical  example 
of  a  Gower  church)  and  parsonage  of  Oxwich,  nestling  under  the  cliffs  at 
the  W.  extremity.  Here  also  is  a  coastguard's  cottage,  where  refreshments 
and  a  bed  may  be  obtained.  Amid  the  woods  to  the  right,  as  we  cross 
the  hay,  are  visible  the  village,  church,  and  old  castle  of  Penrice,  The 
village  of  Oxwich  lies  a  little  inland  (to  the  K.)  of  the  church,  while  Ox- 
wich Castle  (16th  cent.),  now  incorporated  with  a  farm-house,  stands  on 
the  top  of  tile  cliffs.  [Those  who  do  not  care  to  see  the  Culver  Hole  (see 
below),  or  to  go  on  to  the  Worms  Head,  may  turn  inland  at  Oxwich  and 
proceed  vi&  Pet^y^Hitch  and  ReytMldston  to  (6V3  M.)  Arthur'' s  Stone  (see  below).] 

From  Oxwich  we  may  ascend  the  rough  road  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  castle ,  and  then  descend  through  the  village  of  Slade^  to  Port  Eynen 
Bay,  another  level  expanse  of  sand.  A  walk  of  s/4  hr.  from  Oxwioh  brings 
us  to  Port  Bynon  (inn,  small)  where  primitive  summer-quarters  and  good 
bathing  may  be  had.  Here  a  boy  may  be  engaged  to  show  the  way  to 
Culver  Hole,  an  interesting  cavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory 
bounding  Port  Bynon  Bay  on  the  W.  From  a  point  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  an  easy  zigzag  path  ^nlnds  down  the  grassy  slope  to  the  cave,  but  the 
last  part  01  the  descent  is  unpleasant  for  ladies. 

[The  walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Port  Eynon  to  (9-9  M.)  the  Worms 
Head,  passing  the  Paviland  Caves  and  *Mewsksde  Bay,  U  very  fine,  hut 
would  necessitate  another  day  in  Gower.  The  *Worma  Head,  perhaps 
the  grandest  piece  of  rock -scenery  in  the  peninsula,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  1  K.  and  quite 
detached  from  the  mainland  at  high-water.  Near  the  point  is  a  cnrioas 
*Blow  Hole',  resembling  the  Devil's  Bellows  at  Kynance  Cove  (p.  i53)^nd 
making  a  sharp  whistling  sound  when  the  wind  or  sea  is  high.  —  visi- 
tors to  the  Worms  may  obtain  accommodation  at  a  farm-house  at  Bhossilf, 
a  village  about  1  M.  from  the  neck  of  the  headland.  Bhossily  is  6  M.  by 
road  from  Reynoldston  (see  below),  at  which  is  the  nearest  decent  inn.] 

Starting  from  Port  Eynon  on  our  return-journey,  we  walk  across  tiie 
sand-hills  to  (s/4  M.)  the  village  of  Horton,  which  we  see  in  front  of  us. 
Thence  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  Cn.E.)  direction  to  (2K.)  Penrice 
(see  above),  with  its  church,  and  beyond  it  make  a  rapid  descent,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  iron  gate  of  the  avenue  to  Penrice  House.  To 
visit  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Penriee  Castle  (permission  necessary),  dating  in 
part  from  the  12th  cent.,  we  pass  through  this  gate,  leaving  the  grounds 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  by  the  lodge  on  the  main  roi^  to  Swansea. 

[Those  who  wish  to  visit  Arthur^s  Stone,  the  best-known  eromlech  in 
Gower,  here  turn  to  the  left,  and  then,  at  OU  M.)  the  cross-roads,  where 
there  is  a  building  curiously  supported  on  stone  props,  to  the  right.  Onr 
road  crosses  the  ridge  of  Cefo  Bryn  and  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  road  from 
Beynoldston  to  Kittay  (p.  209),  at  a  point  near  a  so-called  *Holy  Well'. 
Hence  we  proceed  to  the  left  for  >/s  M.,  and  then  leave  the  road  by  a 
grass-track  to  visit  Arthur's  Stone,  which  lies  on  the  moor  about  Vs  ^* 
to  the  right.  The  cap-stone  of  this  large  cromlech  is  14  ft.  long,  and 
weighs  35  tons.  Arthur's  Stone  is  about  4*^  M.  from  LlanmorMs  (p.  209). 
—  In  retumlne  we  may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding  to  the  W.  to  (i  M.) 
Reynoldston  (*Arthur's  Stone  Hotel,  unpretending),  where  the  road  tuns 
S.*^  X*  ^*  SB9^  reaches  CA  M.)  the  Swansea  road,  at  a  point  about 
ii/s  K.  to  the  W.  of  that  at  which  we  quitted  it,] 
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For  CasweU  Bay  we  tarn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  Swansea  road 
(aee  p.  210).  After  abont  1  M.  we  paM  the  interesting  church  of  Nickol- 
aston  (recently  reitored  at  a  cost  of  10,000<.)  on  the  right,  and  1  H.  farther 
on  reach  the  houses  of  Penmaen,  with  the  West  Gower  Workhouse  (p.  210) 
abore  us  on  the  left.  At  O/4  M.)  Penmaen  Churchy  now  of  no  interest  through 
nnskilfnl  restoration,  a  road  diye^ing  to  the  left  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Cefn  Bryn  (690  ft.;  *yiew).  Our  road  descends  past  Pari-U-Breos  (Hon. 
Aubrey  Vivian),  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  a  neolithic  tumulus,  to  (1  M.) 
the  village  of  Pari  Mlly  Vs  ^-  beyond  which  are  the  new  Schools^  the 
mouth  of  the  Jlston  Vallep ,  and  the  small  Oower  Inn.,  a  convenient 
centre  for  several  excursions.  Pennard  Castle  (p.  210)  lies  about  1  M.  to 
the  S.  Beyond  the  Gower  Inn  the  road  ascends  past  Kilvrough  House  to 
(IVs  M.)  a  lime-kiln  (on  the  left).  Here  we  quit  the  road  by  a  gate  on 
the  ri^t  and  follow  a  path,  which  crosses  fields,  stiles,  and  another  road, 
to  (3/4  M.)  Kittle,  At  Kittle  we  join  the  road  which  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ralley  and  then  aseends  steeply  to  O/4  V.)  Bithopston  (inn).  (Walk 
through  the  ralley  to  the  sea,  see  p.  209.)  Passing  through  Bishopston,  we 
follow  the  road  for  1  M.  farther,  and  turn  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  it  strikes  another  road  at  right  angles.  A  feW  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  by  a  stone  wall,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  to 
(>/«  M.)  Caneell  Bay  (p.  209). 

From  the  point  at  which  we  quitted  it  (see  above),  the  road  to 
(7  H.)  Swansea  runs  to  the  H.E.  to  (3  M.)  Rllay  Station^  and  then  almost 
dae  E.  to  (2  If.)  Skettp  and  (2  M.)  StMnsea  (p.  207). 


After  leaying  Landore  (p.  207)  the  train  penetrates  a  tunnel 
and  near  (195  M.)  Oowerton  Intersects  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Cra- 
yen  Arms  to  Swansea  (comp.  p.  209).  —  Beyond  (197  M.)  Loughor, 
we  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Llvochwr  (Loughor),  or  Burry. 

2013/4  M.  Llanelly  (Stepney  Arms,  R.  4s.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  Thomas 
Arms,  B.  3s.  6(2.,  D.  Ss. ;  American  Agent,  Mr.  Wm.  BowenJ,  a  manu- 
facturing town  and  mineral  port,  with  2d,617lnhab.,  Is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Llandilo.(j^,  217)  and  Llandovery  (p.  216).  —  Beyond 
Llanelly  the  train  quits  the  mineral  district,  and  the  scenery  Im- 
piOYes.  The  line  Is  carried  along  the  shore  on  an  embankment 
—  2O5V2  M.  Pembrey  and  Burry  Port,  with  large  copper-works.  — 
210^/4  ^-  Kidwelly  (Pelican,  R.  or  D.  Ss.),  pleasantly  situated  on 
Carmarthen  Bay,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  (14th  cent)  and 
an  Interesting  church  (Dec).  —  The  train  now  ascends  the  left  bank 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Towy.  From  (215  M.)  Ferryside  (White  Lion), 
a  small  seaside  resort,  we  haye  a  good  ylew  of  the  ruins  of  Llan^ 

stephan  CMtle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary. 

Walkers  may  follow  the  coast  from  Llanstephan  (ferry  3<f.)  to  (19  M.) 
Tenbif  (p.  219),  via  0>/s  H.)  Laughttme  (pron.  ^Lame* ;  Globe),  with  an  old 
castle,  (4Vs  M.)  Pmdim  (two  inns),  (6Vs  M.)  Amroth^  and  (8  K.)  Saunderafoot. 

From  Ferryside  the  train  ascends  along  the  Towy  (views) 
to  (221^2^0  Carmarthen  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  the 
junction  for  (8/4  M.)  Oarmarthen,  Lampeter,  and  Aberystwyth  (see 
p.  218).  We  have  a  good  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  and 
the  town  of  Oarmarthen.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Towy.  229^4  M. 
8t,  Clears  (Swan)  was  the  centre  of  the  'Rebecca  Riots*  of  1843, 
the  ohjeet  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  turnpike-gates.  (The 
name  Is  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxty.  60.) 
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2353/4  M.  Whitland  (Yelverton  Arms)  Is  the  junction  of  lines 

to  Tenby  and  Pembroke  (see  R.  29)  and  to  Cardigan. 

Fbou  Whitland  to  Gabdigan,  STVs  "H^-  1  in  iVs  br.  (4«.  6(1.,  3«.,  2«. 
S^Jid.).  This  line  ascends  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  A/on  Taf.  — 
I6V2  M.  Crymmych  Armt  (inn)  is  the  nearest  railway-station  for  (11 M.)  New- 
port  (Llwyngair  Arms;  Commercial),  to  which  a  coach  plies  daily  (fare 
2».  Qd.).  Ooach  from  Newport  to  Fishguard  and  Haverfordwest,  see 
below.  Crymmych  Arms  is  also  the  starting-point  for  a  walk  along 
the  Presely  HilU  to  (6Vs  M.)  Pretely  Top  (1754  ft.),  the  highest  point 
in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Beyond  Crymmych  Arms  the  train  crosses  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  line  (690  ft.)  and  descends  (fine  views  of  the  coast)  to 
(SOVsM.)  Boncath  and  (24  M.)  Kilgtrrcm  (inn),  the  latter  with  a  ruined  castle 
(13th  cent.) ,  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Teifi.  —  27V2  M.  Cardigan  (Black  Lion,  B.  or  D.  2«.  Qd.), 
a  small  and  dull  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teiji,  with  3511  inhab.  and 
the  scanty  remains  of  an  old  castle.  A  coach  runs  hence  twice  daily 
through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Teifi,  passing  (7  M.)  Cenarthj  to  (10  X.) 
Newceutle  Emlyn  (p.  218).  The  road  running  northwards  to  (20  M.)  Neio  Quay 
(p.  218)  and  (23  M.)  Aberayron  (p.  218)  offers  few  attractions  to  the  tourist, 
but  some  of  the  coast  scenery  is  fine. 

Beyond  Whitland  the  Presely  Hills  (see  above)  are  visible  to 
the  right.  —  2391/4  M.  Clynderwen. 

Fbou  Cltndebwbn  to  Goodwics,  23  M.,  railway  in  li/s  hr.  (fares  Si.j 
U.  iV/^d.),  passing  five  small  stations.  At  (9  M.)  Rosebush  (inn)  begins  the 
easiest  ascent  of  Presely  Top  (see  above).  —  17  M.  Lettertton  is  about  to 
be  connected  by  rail  with  ularbeston  Boad  (B  M. ;  see  below).  —  23  H. 
Ooodwick  {Wyncliffe  Hotels  belonging  to  the  G.  W.  R.  Co.)  is  a  pretty  little 
watering-place  on  Fishguard  Bay^  where  a  large  harbour  is  being  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  a  regular  steamer-service  thence  to  (62  H.)  Bosslate 
in  Ireland.  The  trains  are  met  here  by  hotel- omnibuses  from  (I1/4  H.)  Fish- 
guard (Commercial,  B.  2s.  6d.;  Great  Western),  a  small  town  in  a  land- 
locked bay.  At  Carreg-Owastad  Pointy  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ooodwick,  a 
French  force  of  1400  men  landed  in  1797,  only  to  be  captured  by  the 
local  militia.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  meinihirion,  cromlechs, 
crosses,  and  other  antiquities.  Coach  from  Fishguard  to  Haverfordwest, 
see  below.  From  Fishguard  we  may  follow  the  coast  to  the  N.E.  to 
(7  H.)  Newport  (coach,  see  above),  Cardigan  (see  above),  etc. 

2453/4  M.  Clarhesion  Road,  —  26i  M.  Haverfordwest  (^CastU, 
R.  4^.,  D.  3d.6(i. ;  Salutation,  R.  3s,  D.  3^.6(2.,  commercial;  Swan, 
R.  2«r.,  D.  2s.  6<i.),  on  theCleddau,  with  6007  inhab.  and  the  shell 
of  an  old  castle.  The  interesting  Church  of  St,  Mary  contains  a 
good  effigy  of  a  pilgrim  (16th  cent).  Near  the  river  are  the  ruins 
of  an  Augustine  Priory  (E.E.).  Haverfordwest  was  the  capital  of 
the  Flemish  colony  settled  in  Pembroke  in  1107  (see  p.  219). 

About  4Vs  tf .  to  the  S.  E.  is  ^Fioton  Castle  (order  obtained  at  the 
estate-office  in  Haverfordwest) ,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  fastness  of 
a  Norman  baron  of  the  11th  cent.,  though  somewhat  marred  by  modem 
additions.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  —  Coaches  ply  from 
Haverfordwest  to  (16  M.)  St.  David's  (see  B.  SO),  to  (10  M.)  Fishguard  (fare 
2s.  6d.;  see  above)  and  (XI  H.)  Newport  (fare  8s.  6d.;  see  above),  and  to 
(7  H.)  Little  Baven  (fare  Is.  Qd,). 

As  the  train  leaves  Haverfordwest  we  obtain  good  views  of  the 
castle  and  prioiy  to  the  right.  At  (266  M.)  Johnston  Junction  the 
line  forks,  one  branch  going  to  (260  M.)  Milford  and  the  other  to 
(260 V2  M.)  New  Milford.  As  we  approach  the  former  we  see  the 
scanty  ruins  of  PUl  Priory  in  a  valley  to  the  right. 
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Kilford  or  Hilford  Haven  (Lord  NeUon;  American  Agent,  Mr, 
0.  8.  Kclway),  a  town  with  6101  Inhal).,  lies  about  6  M.  above  the 
mouth  of  *Milford  Haven,  the  ^blessed  Mllford'  of  Imogen  (Oymbe- 
line,  m,  2),  a  splendid  harbour,  In  which  the  whole  English  navy 
could  ride  securely  at  anchor.  It  was  formerly  a  considerable  sea- 
port, but  the  attempts  of  modern  enterprise  and  capital  to  revive 
its  Importance  have  hitherto  resulted  only  In  a  conglomeration  of 
large  but  deserted  docks,  quays,  and  lines  of  railway.  On  a  build- 
ing near  the  station  Is  a  tablet  recording,  In  amusingly  pompous 
language,  the  visit  of  George  IV.  In  1821.  Henry  VII.  landed  here 
in  1485,  as  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  way  to  claim  the  crown. 

Hew  Milford  or  Neyland  (*8outh  Wales  Hotel,  R.  from  3«.  6d.), 
which  lies  a  little  farther  up  the  Haven,  directly  opposite  Pembroke 
Dock  (p.  223),  is  the  terminus  of  the  Q.  W.  Railway  and  the 
starting-point  of  steamers  to  Waterford  and  Cork.  Steam  ferry  to 
Pembroke  Dock  (Hobbes  Point,  p.  223)  2d.,  return- fare  3d. 

Pleasant  boating-excursions  may  be  made  in  *Kilford  Haven,  and  its 
various  ramifications  explored.  In  fine  weather  a  boat  is  the  best  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  Milford  to  the  other;  but  the  road  (5  M.)  is  also 
not  unattractive.    The  Haven  is  protected  by  fortifications. 

27.  From  Hereford  to  Brecon  and  Swansea. 

MiDi.ANi>  Railway  from  Hereford  to  (38  M.)  Brecon  in  ls/4  hr.  (fares  5«., 
3s.  iVzd.);  to  (78  M.)  Swansea  in  4  hrs.  (fares  lis.  4d.,  6<.  b^zd.).  This 
route  traverses  much  of  the  finest  scenery  in  South  Wales,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye  (see  below)  may  be  combined  with  it. 

Hereford,  see  p.  186.  Near  (9  M.)  Moorhampton  a  well-preserved 
portion  of  Offa's  Dyke  (p.  279)  Is  visible.  At  (13V2  M.)  Eardisley 
a  line  diverges  to  Kington,  Presteign,  and  New  Radnor.  Beyond 
(17  M.)  Whitney  we  cross  the  Wye  and  pass  Clifford  Castle,  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  Talr  Rosamond'. 

21  M.  Hay  {Crown,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«. ;  Blue  Boar,  R.  or  D. 
1i.  6d.),  an  old  Norman  border-town,  with  1680  inhab.  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  castle.  The  name,  like  The  Hague  in  Holland,  means 
a  hedge  or  enclosure  (French  haie\  The  station  here  is  In  England 
(Herefordshire)  and  the  town  in  Wales  (Breconshlre).  Those  who 
wish  to  explore  the  Upper  Wye  (see  below)  on  foot  may  begin  at 
Hay;  and  a  pleasant  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  the  S.  across  the 
Black  Mts.  to  (12  M.)  Llanthony  (p.  201).  —  241/2  M.  Olasbury 
(Maesllwch  Arms,  l*/2  M.  from  the  station).  Good  view  of  the 
Wye  Valley. 

26  M.  Three  Cocks  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms;  Three 

Cocks  Inn,  1/2  M.  to  theE.)  is  the  junction  for  the  Mid-Wales  section 

of  the  Cambrian  Railways  through  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye.  To 

the  left  rise  the  Black  Mountains  (p.  201). 

Fbox  Thbsb  Cocks  Junction  to  Moat  Lank,  48  M.,  Cambrian  Railways 
in  2-3 hrs.  (fares  6s.  id.,  4<.  Sd.,  i$.).  This  line  follows  the  upper  course  of  the 
JTjr*,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is,  however,  best  explored  by  the  ped- 
estrian.  —   From  (7  M.)  Boughrood  (Boat  Inn,  Griffin,  both  primitive)  a 
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visit  may  be  paid  to  (4  M.)  Oroig  Fall  Du,  or  rock  of  the  black  pit,  below 
which  is  a  waterfall  25  ft.  high.  —  9*/2  M.  Aheredte.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
romantic  glen  of  the  Edw^  with  an  old  church.  —  14  M.  Boilth  or  BvUth 
WelU  (Uon^  B.  2t.  6<l.,  D.  St.;  Crown) ^  a  small  town  with  chalybeate 
and  sulphur  springs  and  the  earthworkis  of  a  castle.  About  2^/9  H.  to 
the  W.  is  Owm  Llewelyn^  where  Llewelyn,  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  English  in  1282.  —  At  (16  H.)  Builth  Road 
(Rail.  Befireshmt.  Booms)  our  line  intersecta  the  Central  Wales  Bailway 
(L.  N.  W. ;  high  level  station  adiacent)  from  Orctoen  Amu  to  Carmarthtn 
and  Bwanna  (comp.  p.  216).  —  20  M.  NetDbridge-on-  Wye  (New  Inn);  24 K. 
Doldw0lod, 

261/s  M.  Bhayader  {Hon,  B.  %.  9i.,  D.  2«.  8d.;  Royal  Oat,  Lion,  un- 
pretending), a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wye  and  surrounded 
Dy  lofty  hills.  *Cum  Elan,  or  valley  of  the  Elan^  5  H.  to  the  8.W.,  is 
a  beautiful  little  glen,  where  large  reservoirs  for  the  water-supply  of 
Birmingham  (80  H.  distant)  were  opened  in  1904.  —  The  train  now  leaves 
the  Wye  and  runs  to  the  K.,  passing  the  flannel-making  town  (2769  inhab.) 
of  (90^/2  M.)  Llanidloea  (Trewythan  Amu,  B.  2«.  6d.,  D.  8s.,  RaiL  Bftni. 
Roonu),  to  (48  M.)  Moat  Lane,  where  it  reaches  the  line  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Aberystwyth  (see  p.  278). 

From  Bhayader  the  walker  may  follow  up  the  Wye  to  its  (18  U.) 
source  on  the  slopes  of  Plinlimmon  (2460  ft.),  halfway  to  Aberystwyth 
(p.  281).  There  are  few  pleasanter  walking  -  tours  of  a  week's  duration 
in  England  than  that  afforded  by  a  descent  of  the  Wye  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  130  M.  The  lower  course,  from  Boss  to  Chep- 
stow, is  described  at  pp.  182  et  $eq, 

29  M.  Talgarth  (Ashbumham  Anns;  Tower,  B.  2a,,  D.  2«.  6(i.). 
The  Brecon  Beacons  (p.  215)  now  come  Into  view  on  the  left.  On 
the  same  side  Is  Llyrh  Safadden  or  Llangorse  Pool. — 83^2  M.  Talyllyn 
(Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  junction  of  a  line  to  Dotolaia  and  Merihyr 
Tydvil  (p.  204).  We  now  pass  through  a  tunnel,  on  emerging 
from  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Usk,  with  the  Brecon 
Beacons  in  the  background.  To  the  right,  as  we  enter  Brecon 
station,  is  the  Memorial  College,  erected  In  commemoration  of  the 
Nonconforming  clergy  of  1662. 

38  M.  Brecon  or  Brecknock  (^Castle,  R.  4s.;  Wellingtorh,  B.  4s., 
D.  2s.  6(2. -8s.  6d.),  the  capital  of  Breconshire  or  Brecknockshire,  is  a 
town  of  5875  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  in  a  depression  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Usk  and  the  Horkddu.  In  the  Ely  Tower,  a  fragment 
of  the  old  castle,  In  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  took  place  the 
famous  conference  between  .the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Dnke  of 
Buckingham  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Richard  III.  The 
top  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Beacons.  —  The  *  Priory  Church  of 
8L  John  (open  9-6 ;  keys  In  the  cottage  by  the  N.W.  entrance ;  fee 
6(^.),  a  good  E.E.  and  Dec.  edifice,  with  a  massive  tower,  hag  been 
well  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Freeman  considers  It  the  noblest 
specimen  of  a  class  of  churches  not  uncommon  in  Wales,  where 
masslveness  of  effect  Is  produced  by  simplicity  of  construction.  It  is 
reached  by  the  bridge  over  the  Honddu,  and  on  the  way  to  it  we  pass 
part  of  the  embattled  wall  of  the  old  priory.  —  About  V2  ^*  l^eyond 
the  Llanfaea  Bridge,  crossing  the  Usk,  Is  Christ  College,  with  a  good 
E.E.  chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  a  Dominican  priory.  The  house 
in  the  High  St  in  which  Mrs.  Slddons  (1755-1831)  was  born  bears 
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an  appropriate  tablet.  The  Ptiory  Waik^  on  the  Honddn,  and  the 
CapteUn't  Walk,  on  the  Ugk,  are  two  pleasantly  shaded  promenades. 

An  admirable  yiew  of  Brecon  and  the  Beacons  ia  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Fen-7-Oms,  a  hill  li/s  X.  to  the  If .  W.  of  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  turn 
to  the  right  beyond  the  Castle  Hotel  and  pass  the  (V4  M.)  Cemetery.  About 
V«  M.  farther  on,  a  little  beyond  the  milestone,  we  take  a  path  leading 
across  a  field  to  Pet^jf-Ontg  Farm;  passing  through  the  farm«yard,  we 
reach  the  open  hillside  and  in  10  min.  more  gain  the  top,  where  there 
are  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  camp.  —  Another  good  point  of  view 
is  Btwch  Tump,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  reached  by  following  Free 
St.  from  the  station  and  passing  under  the  line. 

Another  pleasant  object  for  a  short  walk  is  afforded  by  the  Frwdgreoh 
Waterfalls.  We  cross  the  Llan/ae*  Bridge  (p.  214),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  and  continue  in  a  straight  direction,  along  the  Llandovery  Boad 
to  (V«  M.)  a  point  where  the  road  forks.  We  turn  to  the  left  and  beyond 
C/3  if.)  Frtodgreeh  Lodge  (on  the  left)  cross  a  bridge,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  are  three  roa4s.  We  follow  that  in  the  centre  and  reach  (s/4  M.) 
the  bridge  crossing  the  stream  which  forms  the  falls,  one  immediately 
below  and  the  other  a  little  above  the  bridge.  The  falls  are  small,  but 
their  setting  is  pretty. 

The  twin  peaks  of  the  *Breek]i«ck  or  Breeon  Beacons,  rising  5  M.  to 
the  8.  of  Brecon,  are  the  highest  peaks  in  S.  Wales,  and  among  the  most 
gracefully-shaped  mountains  in  the  kingdom.  The  direct  route  from  Brecon 
to  the  top  takes  walkers  8-4  hrs.,  but  driving  is  practicable  to  Blaengwdi 
Farm  (see  below).  As  far  as  (iV4  M.)  the  bridge  beyond  Frwdgrech  Lodge, 
see  above.  Here  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  ascend  to  (iV«  M.) 
Blaengwdi  Farm.  Beyond  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  Vs  M.  far- 
ther on  follow  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  which  brings  us  to  the  W.  part 
of  a  shoulder  extending  to  the  (iVs-S  hrs.)  top  of  *Pe»-y-Fan  (3910  ft.),  the 
loftier  peak.  —  An  alternative  route  from  Brecon  leads  to  the  left  at  the 
turnpike-gate,  Vi  ^'  beyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge  (p.  214),  and  follows  the 
highroad  to  (2v3  H-)  Pant  Farm,  beyond  which  we  turn  to  the  right.  — 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  ascend  from  (14  M.)  Torpantau,  a  station  on  the 
line  to  Merthyr  (see  p.  204),  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Beacons,  and  to  descend 
by  one  of  the  above  routes.  The  Beacons,  however,  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  the  8.,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of  this  route  is  the  descent.  — 
The  ^View  from  the  top  includes  the  Black  Mts.  on  the  E.,  the  Carmarthen 
Van  on  the  W.,  and  the  Valley  of  the  XJsk  and  Llangorse  Pool  to  the  K. 

Among  other  points  for  easy  excursions  from  Brecon  are  (6  M.)  Ltan- 
gorte  Pool  (p.  214),  a  great  resort  of  anglers  \  7  Caer  Bannau,  the  old 
Koman  camp  of  ^anm'ttm,  2Vs  H.  to  the  W.  \  and  (9  M.)  Bvolch^  reached  by 
a  beautiful  walk  or  drive  through  the  TJsk  valley,  or  from  (7  M.)  Taly- 
^>ont  station,  on  the  Merthyr  line  (p.  204). 

As  the  train  leaves  Brecon  we  haye  another  beantiful  view  of 

the  Beacons  and  the  Usk.   40 V2  M.  Oadoc,  3/^  M.  to  the  N.  of  Y 

Caer  Bannau  (see  above) ;  42  M.  Aberhran.  —  46V2  M.  Devynock 

(Usk  and  Railway ;  Pont  Senny),  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  at  the 

conflnence  of  the  Senny  and  the  Usk. 

A  drive,  traversing  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  South  Wales,  and 
passing  from  the  valley  of  the  Usk  to  that  of  the  Fowy,  may  be  taken  from 
l>e7ynoek  to  (12Vs  X.)  Llandovery  (p.  216),  but  there  is  no  public  con- 
▼eyanee.  3  K.  TreeaeOe  (Black  Horse  \  Three  Horseshoes).  Farther  on,  the 
road  winds  through  the  romantic  pass  of  Cwm  Dwr,  and  near  Llandovery 
it  crosses  the  little  river  Bran. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.  and  begins  to  ascend  through  a 
Meak  and  wild  valley.  The  Carmarthen  Van  rises  to  the  right.  Just 
beyond  (56Y2  M.)  PenxBylU ,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  right, 
lies  Craig-y-Nos,  long  the  Welsh  home  of  Adelina  Pattl  (Baroness 
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Gedarstrom),  'with  a  large  winter-garden  and  a  theatre.  Near  Pen- 
wyllt  we  cross  the  watershed  and  begin  the  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tawe,  —  At  (60  M.)  Colbren  Junction  the  lino  to  Neath 
(p.  207)  diverges  to  the  left.  Farther  on  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the 
Carmarthen  Van  on  the  right.  —  78  M.  Swansea  (Swansea  Vale 
Stat),  see  p.  207. 

38.  From  Craven  Arms  to  Llandrindod,  Llandovery, 

and  Carmarthen. 

84  H.  Crntbal  Wales  Bailwat  (L.N.W.)  in  3-4V4  hrs.  (fares  14<- 
8d.,  9«.,  It.yzd).  —  Through-earriages  ran  by  this  route,  parts  of  which 
are  very  picturesque,  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  Swansea  and  Tenby, 
and  from  London  to  Tenby. 

Craven  Arms,  p.  189.  —  12*/2  M.  Knighton  (Norton  Arms,  R.  or 
D.  3«.;  Swan),  6V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Ptesteign  (p.  213),  the  county- 
town  of  Radnorshire.  Offa'sDyke  (p.  279)  passes  throngh  Knighton. 
—  At  (15  M.)  Knucklas  we  quit  the  valley  of  the  Teme  and  near 
(19  M.)  Llar^gunllo  we  cross  the  watershed  (975  ft.)  between  that 
river  and  the  Wye.  —  29  M.  Penybont,  6^/2  M.  from  Abbey  Cumhir 
(see  below). 

32  m.  Llftndrindod  Welle  (Rock  House,  R.  3s.,  D.  4«.;  Old 
Pump  House;  Llanerch;  Bridge;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  pleasant 
inland  watering-place  on  the  Ithon,  with  chalybeate  and  saline 
springs.  Spa  Grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjoining  the  springs, 
and  there  is  a  small  lake  for  boating.  The  Ithon  affords  fair  angling. 

Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  Little  Sill  (860  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  the 
village.  Drives  may  be  taken  to  (10  M.)  Cwnhir  Abbey  (Cistercian;  12ih 
cent.),  to  (i2  M.)  Rhayader  (p.  214),  to  (8  M.)  Builih  (p.  214),  etc. 

Beyond  Llandrindod  the  train  descends  to  (371/2  ^0  Builth 
Road  (p.  214).  For  Builih  Wells,  see  p.  214.  —  Farther  on  we  cross 
the  Wye  and  ascend  again.  Just  beyond  (39Y2^0  Cilmery  we  pass 
the  glen  of  Cwm  Llewelyn  (p.  214).  —  44i/2  M.  Llangammarch 
Wells  (Lake  Hotel,  R.  As.  Qd.,  D.  6s.,  pens.  4y.  per  week,  1  M.  from 
the  station  j  Cammarch,  near  the  station,  R.  or  D.  25.  6(2.),  with  a 
mineral  spring. 

48  M.  LIftnwrtyd  Wells  (^Dolecoed,  at  the  Wells,  1  M.  from 

the  station,  R.  4s.  6(2.,  D.  bs.,  pens,  from  ^^29'  P^'  week;  Neuadd 

Arms,  Bellevue,  in  the  village,  2/3  M.  from  the  station ;  Askomel 

Arms,  at  the  station),  another  prettily-situated  and  rising  spa,  with 

sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs,  and  a  golf-course. 

Bxcnrsionf  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  (1000  ft.) ;  to 
(51/,  M.)  Ahergtoeeein  (Grouse  Inn),  with  a  handsome  modern  church.;  to 
Twm  Bhon  CattVt  Caveg  to  the  Nanthir  Ravine t  and  to  numerous  other 
points  in  the  picturesque  environs. 

The  next  bit  of  the  route,  as  the  train  ascends  to  the  water- 
shed (830  ft.)  between  the  Wye  and  Towy,  is  somewhat  bleak  and 
uninteresting,  but  beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  Tunnel  (1000  yds.  long) 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  towards  the  S.  —  55  M.  Cynghordy* 
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59^2  M.  Llandovery  {CaatU^  In  the  town ;  North  Weaterrty  at 
the  station),  a  small  town  on  the  Tovjy,  with  1809  Inhab.  and  the 
insignlllcant  remains  of  an  old  castle.  The  largest  building  is  the 
WeUh  Collegiate  Jnatitute.  Llandovery  is  a  good  centre  for  excur- 
sions in  the  yalleys  of  the  Towy  and  the  Bran, 

The  finest  part  of  the  *Yale  of  Towy  is  aboye  Llandovery,  and  may 
be. enjoyed  by  walking  or  driying  to  (10  M.)  Yttradf/tn^  though  walkers  may 
with  advantage  extend  their  explorations  a  few  miles  farther.  Kear 
Tstradffin  if  Twm  Shon  CaitCs  Cave.  —  The  Carmarthen  Van  (2630  n.)i 
a  moantain  second  in  height  and  interest  among  those  of  South  Wales  to 
the  Brecknock  Beacons  alone,  may  be  ascended  from  Llandovery  in  4-6  hrs. 
A  carriage  may  be  taken  to  (9  M.)  Bl<$ena«^  a  farm  4  M.  from  the  top. 
—  From  Llandovery  to  Devynoci,  see  p.  215. 

From  (63*/,  M.)  Llanwrda  (Vale  of  Towy  Inn)  a  picturesque 
drlTe  may  be  taken  to  (1672  ^0  Lampeter  (p.  218),  passing  (8  M.) 
Pumipaaint  and  Dolaueolhiej  with  remarkable  caves,  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  Roman  gold-mines.  —  65  M.  Llangadock  (Bed 
Lion)  is  another  startiug-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Carmarthen  Van. 

to  M.  Llandilo  (Cawdor  Arms;  Castle;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a 
pictoresquely-sltuated  little  town  with  1934  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre 
for  excursions.  It  is  one  of  the  three  places  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  miraculously  multiplied  body  of  St  Teilo  was  buried. 
Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to  Llanelly 
and  Swansea  (see  below).   The  town  has  given  its  name  to  a  slate 

formation  well  known  as  the  'Llandilo  Flags'. 

Aboui  IVs  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is  Synevor  Oastle,  an  interesting 
Norman  ruin  in  a  beautiful  park  (keys  kept  by  the  head-gardener.)  The 
modern  mansion  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor.  The  park  begins 
1/4  M.  from  the  town.  Spenser  places  the  cave  of  Merlin  ^amongst  the 
woody  hills  of  Dinevowr%  *a  little  space  from  the  swift  Barry'  CFalry 
Q,ueen4\  Hi.  3). — Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Qrongar  Hill  (see  below), 
Oolden  Orw9  (see  below),  Talley  Abbey  (a  picturesquely  situated  ruin,  V/tVL, 
to  the  K.))  and  Castell  Carreg  Cennen  (a  finely-placed  ruined  castle  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  cent.,  41/3  M.  to  the  E.). 

Fbom  Llandilo  to  Llahkllt  and  Swansea,  25  M.,  railway  in  I-IV2  hr. 
(fares  4«.,  2s.  6d.,  2*.).  Most  of  the  stations  are  unimportant.  —  13  M.  Pontar- 
dulais  is  the  junction  for  the  line  (G.W.R.)  to  (7  M.)  Llanelly  (p.  211).  The 
Swansea  line  (L.N.W.)  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llwchwr  estuary  and 
CTOBaes  the  S.  Wales  main  line  at  (17  M.)  Oowertony  whence  a  branch  runs 
to  Penelawdd  and  Llanmorlais  (p.  209).  20  M.  Killay  (p.  209).  From  (22  M.) 
Mumblee  RoeUl  the  line  runs  along  Swansea  Bay  to  (26  M.)  Steamea  (Vic- 
toria Station;  p.  207). 

Beyond  Llandilo  Dynevor  Gastle  Is  seen  to  the  right  To  the 
left,  near  (73  M.)  Oolden  Orove,  is  the  mansion  of  that  name, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  Cawdor,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  several  of 
his  works.  The  present  house  is  quite  modem.  To  the  N.  rises 
Qrongar  Hillj  the  subject  of  the  poem  by  Dyer  (d.  1758). 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Drysllwyn  Castle ,  to  the  right. 
83  M.  Ahergwili,  with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

84  M.  Cannarthen  (Ivy  Bushy  R.  &  B.  65.  6d ;  Boar's  Head, 
B.  from  ^.  6d.,  D.  Ss. }  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  county-town  of 
Carmarthenshire,  is  an  ancient  place  with  9936  inhab.,  on  the  Towy. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Maridunum.    The  battlem^nted 
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wall  near  the  station  forms  part  of  the  County  Oaol,  which  in- 
corporates the  remains  of  the  old  castle.  On  the  riyer,  near  the 
station,  is  the  Parade  Walk  (reached  from  Spllman  St  l»y  Parade 
Road),  an  esplanade  commanding  a  good  Tiew  of  ^winding  Towy, 
Merlin's  fahled  haunt'.  Coracles  (see  p.  183)  may  still  frequency 
he  seen  on  the  riyer.  —  At  the  end  of  Spilman  St.  is  the  Church  of 
8t.  Peter,  a  large  and  handsome  Dec  building,  recently  restored. 
The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  among  which  ma} 
be  mentioned  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Rhps^p-Thonuu  (d.  1697)  and  his  wife, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel;  the  memorial  of  L(»dy  Annt  Yaughan,  with 
a  carious  inscription  \  the  monument  (near  the  S.  door)  of  Bishop  F$rrars^ 
who  was  burned  in  the  market-place  under  Queen  Marjr  (1566) ;  and  the 
modern  tablet  to  Bir  Richard  SteelSy  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (see  also  below). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  the  County  Lunatie  Asylum  j 
the  S,  Wales  Training  CoUege,  and  an  obelisk  to  Oen.  Pieton  (d.  1815). 

From  the  Parade  a  pretty  walk  known  as  Fond  Bide  leads  to  the 
(2  M.)  Owili  river.  We  may  return  by  the  Gonwil  road,  or  go  on  to  Bron- 
wydd  Arms  Station  (see  below).  —  Another  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken 
to  (2  M.)  Llangunnor,  on  a  lofty  site  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Towy.  We 
cross  the  bridge,  follow  the  Llandilo  road,  keep  to  the  left  at  (i/s  M.)  the 
fork,  and  then  ascend  the  (1/3  M.)  lane  to  the  right.  The  ^White  House* 
of  Llangimnor  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Richard  8teele''s  death  in  1729.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Carmarthen  to  Orongar  Hilt  (p.  217), 
Dynevor  Castle  (p.  217),  and  other  places  in  the  Towy  valley. 

From  Carmarthen  Junction  (p.  211)  to  Swans^  Whitlaind  (for  Tenby), 
etc.,  see  E.  26. 

Fbok  Cakmabthjbn  to  Abxbtstwtth,  66  M.,  railway  in  8-3>/2  hrs.  (fares 
9«.  6(f.,  6s.  lOd.,  Ks.  84.)-  7his  line  traverses  an  uninteresting  district, 
but  it  forms  the  most  direct  route  from  Swansea,  Tenby,  etc^  to  Aheryst* 
wyth.  As  far  as  (16  M.)  Pencader  it  belongs  to  the  6.  W.  Railway,  but 
beyond  that  to  the  Manohbstxb  and  Milfobo  Railway,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  original  conception  as  a  link  in  a  direct  through-line  from 
Manchester  to  Milford.  The  carriages  are  poor,  and  the  pace  slow.  —  The 
line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  railway  to  Llandovery  and  ascends  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  OwiU,  SVs  ^*  Bronwydd  Arms.  —  From  (15  M.)  Feneader 
the  G.W.R.  line  runs  via  (3Vs  M.)  Llandyssil  (Porth  Hotel,  pens.  10s.  6d. ; 
Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms)  to  (iOVx  H.)  Newcastle  Bmlyn  (Salutation,  B.  or 
D.  2«.  6(f.{  Emlyn  Arms,  R.  a<.,  D.  3«.  6<f.),  see  p.  212.  From  Llandyssil 
an  omnibus  runs  daily  (fare  2s.  6d.)  to  New  Quay  (p.  212).  —  At  (16Vs  M.) 
Nev  Qui^f  Road  we  enter  Ihe  valley  of  the  Teifi. 

27  M.  Lampeter  (*^toct  Hon,  unpretending),  a  elean  little  agricultural 
town  with  1722  inhab.,  owes  mueh  of  its  prosperity  to  St.  David's  College, 
the  oldest  of  the  Welsh  colleges.  It  is  now  attended  by  168  students,  and 
there  if  a  good  school  in  connection  with  it.  The  library  of  40,(X)0  vols,  is 
rich  in  theological,  historical,  and  classical  works,  and  contains  some  MSS. 
A  large  horse-fair  is  held  at  Lampeter  annually  on  May  8th.  —  There  is 
a  British  Camp  l^/s  M.  from  Lampeter,  and  a  Roman  Camp  a  little  farther 
on.  —  A  good  road  (waggonette  daily)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Lampeter  to 
(13  M.)  Aheraiyron  (p.  212),  and  one  to  the  E.  to  (8V2  M.)  Pwnpsmimt  and 
(21  M.)  Llandooery  (p.  216). 

To  the  left,  at  (29  M.)  Berry  Ormond,  is  a  lofty  view-tower  on  a  hill. 
About  2  M.  to  the  8.B.  of  (34  M.)  Pont  Llanio  is  LUxnddewi-BreJt,  with 
an  interesting  eharch,  where  St.  David  is  said  to  have  held  a  synod  in  the 
6th  cent,  to  take  measures  for  checking  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

43  M.  Strata  Florida,  the  station  for  Strata  Florida  Abbey  (12th 
cent.),  whieh  lies  3  M.  to  the  E.  The  Abbey,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
Latinised  form  of  Ystrad  FfiHir,  or  plain  of  the  Fflflr,  is  an  almoft  efibeed 
ruin,  with  only  one  late-Norman  arch  remaining,  but  excavations  have 
laid  bare  the  ground-plan  and  brought  to  light  some  fine  pavements,  tombs, 
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and  othet  interesting  uehiteetnral  details.  About  3  M.  beyond  the  Abbey, 
in  a  hollow  amid  bleak  and  desolate  moorland,  are  the  T«iji  Pools^  where 
the  Teifl  takes  its  rise. 

The  train  now  erosses  the  watershed  between  the  Teifl  and  the  Ystwyth^ 
and  descends  into  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  latter.  50  M .  Llanilar^ 
with  an  interesting  ehnreh.  As  we  approach  Aberystwyth  we  have  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  town  to  the  left. 

56  M.  Jbervttwyth,  see  p.  281. 


29.  From  Whitland  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke. 

27  M.  Gbxat  WxsTXBir  Railway  to  (16  M.)  Tenbv  in  */«  ^r-  (t&rtB  2t.  Sd., 
it.  8d.^  i$.id.);  to  (27  H.)  Pembroi*  Dock  in  11/4  hr.  (fares  4«.  6d.,  8«.,  2§, 
^Itd.).  —  Through- carriages  from  London  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke  are 
attached  to  the  morning-express  from  Paddington. 

WhiUand  Jtmctton,  see  p.  212.  The  train  now  enters  Pern- 
hfokeshire,  a  county  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  ^Little 
England  beyond  Wales'  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  here  by  Henry  I. 
(in  1107 ;  comp.  p.  212).  To  this  day  they  have  preserved  their 
distinctive  character,  and  little  or  no  Welsh  is  spoken  in  the  county 
to  the  S.  of  Haverfordwest.  Visitors  should  also  note  the  peculi" 
arly  massive  church-towers  that  are  characteristic  of  Pembroke- 
shire ,  and  they  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  its  numerous 
fine  castles.  So  many  ^Ogham'  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Pembrokeshire  (on  Galdy,  p.  220;  at  Treffgame,  etc),  that  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  character  originated  here.  —  5  M.  Narberth 
(De  Rutzen  Arms;  Angel),  a  market-town  with  a  ruined  castle. 

About  i  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Karberth  is  Uawhaden  Castle,  long  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David'^s.  It  owes  its  ruinous  condition  to  Bishop 
Barlow,  who  stripped  the  lead  from  its  roof  (1686-49).  The  chief  feature 
of  the  ruins  is  the  gateway.  —  Llawhaden  Ohweh  is  also  interesting. 

12  M.  Saundersfoot  (Cambrian,  R.  from  Is.  6d.,  D.  2s.;  Hean 
Castle),  a  little  seaport  i^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (omn.  6d.), 
is  frequented  as  a  bathing-resort  and  has  a  good  sandy  beach.  The 
environs  are  picturesque  and  full  of  pleasant  objects  for  excursions. 
On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  village  is  the  interesting  old 
Qiurch  of  8U  lasel, 

16M.  Tenby.  —Hotels.  *EotalGatkHod8B,  R.orD.4«.;  RotalLion^ 
CoBouBO,  a  comfortable  family  house,  B.  4«.,  D.  4£. ;  these  three  near  each 
other,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  Tudoe  Tempebance,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  —  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Bristol  (5V2  brs.  *,  return-fare  %s.  6d.)) 
Mil/ordy  Il/racombe  (21/4  hrs.),  etc. ;  also  to  Wexford  (12  hrs.  \  15*.).  — 
Bxm^ng  Boat  with  one  man,  is.  Qd.  per  hr.}  94.  each  addit.  Vs  ^'*  \  Sailing 
Boat^  with  two  men,  2s.  and  is. 

Oab  with  one  horse,  first  hour  2s.  Qd. ;  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  Qd. ;  with 
two  horses  d«.  and  l^td.  \  per  mile  is.  or  is.  Qd.\  each  addit.  Vs  ^'  6^*  O'  ^^' 

Tenby ,  a  small  town  with  4400  inhab.,  is  finely  placed  upon 
a  bold  rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  between  two  beautiful  sandy 
bays  and  towering  to  a  considerable  height  above  them.  The  sands 
are  smooth,  firm,  and  extensive,  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable, 
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and  the  coast-scenery  In  the  neighbonrhood  Is  of  a  high  order.  The 
neighbourhood  is  Hhe  prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist' ,  and  eyen 
those  who  have  no  claim  to  this  title  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  Mr.  Gosse's  ^Tenhy :  a  Seaside  Holiday*. 

The  long  and  lofty  wall,  with  its  towers  and  gateways,  known 
as  the  'Arches'  and  passed  on  the  way  from  the  railway-station,  is 
a  remnant  of  the  town-fortiflcations  as  strengthened  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 

The  Pariah  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  principal  street,  is  an 

E.£.  edifice  (1256),  with  Perp.  and  modern  alterations.    Its  chief 

external  feature  is  the  lofty  spire  (150  ft.). 

The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments^f  whieh  may  be 
mentioned  the  old  tombs,  with  effigies,  to  the  E.  and  w.  of  the  K.  door 
(14th  and  15th  cent.) ;  that  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  ap  Rhyt^  in  the  K.  aisle 
of  the  chancel  *,  and  that  of  Thomas  White  (d.  1482),  mayor  of  Tenby,  who 
helped  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  VII.)  to  escape  after  the  battle  uf 
Tewkesbury.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  singular  elevation  of  the 
chancel  above  the  rest  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  headland  on  which  the  town  lies  are  the  in- 
significant ruins  of  Tenhy  Castle  and  a  Statue  of  Prince  Albert  A 
band  plays  here  in  summer,  and  the  promenade  affords  a  good  view. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Tenby  Museum  (adm.  6(2.),  with  a  collection  illus- 
trating the  natural  history  (fine  shells)  and  geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  containing  some  mementoes  of  the  French  landing 
at  Fishguard  (p.  212).  Below  is  the  Victoria  Pier.  —  The  real 
geological  ending  of  the  promontory  is  the  detached  St»  Catharine^s 
Rock,  on  which  is  mounted  a  small  battery.  The  coast  on  both  sides 
is  still  defended  by  martello  towers.  —  Tenby  is  the  best  head- 
quarters for  exploring  the  S.W.  corner  of  Wales,  and  a  few  of  the 
favourite  excursions  are  given  below.  Good  walkers  should  vlBit  a 
part  at  least  of  the  fine  coast  between  Tenby  and  St.  Govan's  Head. 

The  charming  little  cove  to  the  N.  of  the  point  is  known  as  TetU>y 
Ro<$ds,  while  the  larger  sweep  to  the  S.  is  called  the  South  Sands.  OUtar 
Faint  bunnds  the  latter  on  the  S.,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
bold  rocky  coast  to  the  W.  and  of  the  island  of  Caldy  (lighthouse).  The 
direct  route  to  it  across  the  sands  is  IV4  M.  long;  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
gentler  ascent  we  may  approach  from  the  landward  by  following  the 
railway  as  far  as  the  Black  Rock  (at  the  bridge)  and  then  bearing  to  the 
left  across  Penally  Burrows  (golf),  leaving  the  village  of  Penally  to  the  right. 

Fboh  Tenbt  to  Penally.  By  the  path  along  the  railway  the  distance 
is  about  11/4  M.,  by  the  road  2  M.  The  latter,  the  'Marsh  Boad\  runs 
to  the  W.  at  first  for  about  1V«  M.,  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.  (left)  past 
a  white  farm-house.  At  the  next  fork  we  also  keep  to  the  left.  Penally 
(Oroton  Inn)y  a  pretty  little  village,  with  a  restored  church  containing 
an  altar-tomb  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  Korman  font,  is  one  of  the  three 
alleged  burial-places  of  St.  Teilo  (see  p.  217).  —  On  the  way  to  Penally 
we  may  digress  to  visit  the  cave  called  Hoyle*a  Mouth  (a  light  desirable). 
We  diverge  from  the  road  to  the  right  V«  M.  beyond  the  Marsh  Bridge, 
pass  through  the  (i/s  M.)  second  gate  on  the  left,  and  ascend  by  the  in- 
distinct path  straight  up  (not  the  well-marked  track  to  the  left)  to  the 
(1  min.)  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hidden  among  the  trees. 

Fbom  Tknbt  to  Saundersfoot,  3-4  M.  Good  walkers  should  go  by 
road  and  return  by  the  cliffs-,  the  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
railway  (p.  221).  —  Bt  Road.  Just  outside  the  town,  walkers  may  save  >/«  >•• 
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by  following  the  old  road  to  the  right,  which  r^oins  the  new  road  about 
1  M.  from  Tenhy.  After  1  M.  more  we  keep  to  the  right.  —  Bt  thk 
Cliffs.  We  follow  the  path  from  the  gas-works  to  (1  M.)  Watettrinehy  and 
then  skirt  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the  high 
groand  at  the  base  of  the  Monkttone  Promontory^  IV4  M.  beyond  Waterwinch. 

To  Gabsw  Castle,  6Vs-8Vs  M.  The  shortest  road  (fi^t  M.)  leads  via 
(I'/i  K.)  Oumfrestony  with  an  interesting  church,  bat  the  pleasantest 
(8i/t  K.)  follows  the  Ridgetpop,  a  range  of  low  hills  running  parallel  with 
the  railway  from  Penally  to  Pembroke.  *=Carew  Oastle  (pron.  Carey; 
adm.  3d.)  is  a  picturesque  and  fairly -preserved  ruin,  on  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  It  is  of  different  dates ,  the  oldest  part  being  apparently 
that  adjoining  the  gate-house  (early  12th  cent.).  In  the  village  (Careie 
Inn;  (kutle  Inn)j  near  the  castle- entrance,  is  an  ancient  Crots,  14  ft. 
high,  supposed  to  be  Saxon  or  Danish.  The  Churchy  V*  V-  to  the  S.,  is 
a  Dec.  structure,  with  a  Perp.  tower.  The  nearest  railway-station  is  (4  K:) 
lompAey  (see  below).  —  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  on  which  Carew 
stands  is  Upton  Cattle^  a  smaller  and  less  interesting  ruin. 

Cliff  Walk  fbok  Txnbt  to  Ltdstbf  Cavbbns  and  Kanobbibb,  8  M. 
—  Those  who  have  already  visited  Giltar  Point  (p.  320)  may  save  a  little 
by  following  the  road  to  Lydstep ,  though  the  walk  over  the  cliffs, 
passing  another  bold  headland  named  Proud  CHltar^  is  fine.  By  road  we 
pass  through  (2  M.)  Penally  (see  p.  220)  and  continue  to  follow  the 
main  (lower)  road  to  (ls/4  M.)  the  village  of  Lydstep  (inn),  shortly  before 
reaching  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the  left,  with  the 
lofty  rocks  at  the  W.  end  of  Lydstep  Bay,  and  Lydstep  House  nestling 
among  the  trees  in  the  comer.  At  the  far  end  of  the  village  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  descend  to  (3  min.)  the  lodge  of  Lydstep  House-  Passing 
through  the  gate,  we  turn  to  the  right  over  the  grassy  hill,  and  almost 
immediately  come  in  sight  of  Lydstep  Cove^  with  a  cottage  where  light 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  in  summer.  The  *Canem*  are  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  cove;  with  the  exception  of  the  ^Smugglers*  Cave*,  which 
has  a  landward  entrance,  they  are  inaccessible  except  at  low  water  (see 
tide-tables  in  the  'Tenby  Observer').  —  We  now  make  our  way  to  the 
top  of  the  cliffs,  and  follow  them  to  (3  K.)  Manorbier.  There  is  a  more 
or  less  distinct  path  nearly  all  the  way,  and  stiles  over  the  walls 
and  fences.  The  cliff  formations  are  very  fine,  and  the  transition  from 
the  limestone  to  old  red  sandstone  is  well  marked.  On  (l*/4  H.)  Old 
Castle  Eead  is  a  clearly- defined  cliff- castle.  Beyond  this  we  continue 
to  follow  the  shore-line,  passing  some  curious  Fissures  in  the  cliffs,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  caves,  and  finally  descend  past  a  Cromlech  to  (IV4  M.) 
Manorbier  Bay.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cove,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  stands  *][anorbier  Castle  (adm.  ^d.\  when  two  flags  are  flying, 
6<2.),  a  large  and  good  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  12-14th  centuries.  The  ruined  tower  adjoining  the  gate-house 
and  the  square  building  with  the  large  hall  are  supposed  to  be  early 
Norman.  Part  of  it  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  modem  residence.  Giraldus 
CambrensiSj  the  chronicler,  bom  in  the  castle  in  1146,  was  a  member 
of  the  De  Barri  family  to  which  it  then  belonged.  Manorbier  Churchy  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  bay,  is  a  curiously  irregular  building,  with  a 
Norman  nave.  It  contains  a  monument  of  the  De  Barri  family  (see  above). 
The  village  of  Manorbier  (Lion  Hotel)  lies  above  the  castle,  a  little 
more  inland.  —  From  Manorbier  good  walkers  may  continue  their  route 
along  the  coast  to  ^  M.)  Staekpole  and  (3  M.)  81.  Gotcan's  Eead  (see  p.  228). 
The  railway-station  of  Manorbier  (see  below)  lies  1 M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village. 

Excursion -brakes  ply  in  summer  from  Tenby  to  (14  M.)  Staeltpole 
Courts  (171/x  M)  St.  Gowan't  Chapely  and  (20Vs  M.)  the  Stack  Bocks  (fare 
5«.  6e{.),  but  these  places  may  be  more  easily  visited  from  Pembroke.  — 
Lamph^  Paktce  (p.  222)  may  be  reached  by  railway  or  by  driving  along 
the  Bidgeway  (8  M.).  —  A  boating  excursion  may  be  made  to  Caldy 
Island  (p.  220).  —  Other  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  are  Narberth 
Casfle  (p.  219),  Llauihaden  Castle  (p.  219),  Pembroke  (p.  222),  and  MH/ord 
Haven  (p.  213),  while  St.  David's  (p.  224)  maybe  visited  by  spending  one 
night  there  and  taking  the  mall-cart  (see  p.  223). 
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As  the  train  leayes  Tenby  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  Giltai 
and  Caldy  Island.  Beyond  (17  M.)  Penally  (p.  220)  the  line  runs 
through  an  unattractive  district,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ridge- 
way.  20  M.  Manorbier ;  the  village  (p.  221)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.  — 
At  (24  M.)  Lamphey  are  the  ruins  of  Lamphey  Palace  (see  below), 

a  former  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  (p.  219). 

On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  lOO  yds.  reach 
an  iron  swing-gate  admitting  to  the  grounds  of  Lamphey  Courts  in  which 
the  ruins  lie.  We  follow  the  path,  which  soon  joins  the  drive,  and  pass 
through  (5  min.)  an  old  archway,  beyond  which  we  have  a  lofty  garden- 
wall  to  our  right.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  gate  to  the  right  (not  the  door 
in  the  wall),  through  which  we  pass  and  proceed  to  anotiiier  gate,  admit- 
ting to  the  ivy-clad  ruin.  The  principal  remains  are  the  Chapel^  with  a  good 
Perp.  window,  and  the  Hall^  with  an  arcade  like  those  at  Swansea  Castle 
and  St.  David  s  Palace,  all  three  being  ascribed  to  Bishop  Gower  (1885).  -~ 
About  IVs  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lamphey  station  is  Hodgetton  C%ur<A,  the 
Dec.  chancel  of  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Gower. 

251/4  M.  Pembroke  {Lion;  King' 8  Arms,  R.  is.  9d.,  D.  2«.  6<i., 
both  near  the  castle),  a  meanly-built  town  with  15,853  inhab. 
(incl.  Pembroke  Dock),  consists  mainly  of  one  street,  fully  1/2  ^* 
long,  with  the  rail,  station  at  one  end  and  the  castle  at  the  other. 

The  *Castle  (adm.  6(2. ;  key  kept  by  the  saddler  nearly  opposite 
the  Lion)  is  externally  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Wales ,  but  in- 
side is  inferior  to  Beaumaris  and  Carnarvon.  It  was  originally  built 
by  Amulf  de  Montgomery  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  but  the 
buildings  of  the  outer  ward  were  not  added  till  the  14th  century. 
Henry  VII.  was  bom  at  Pembroke  Castle  in  1466.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Oatewayy 
with  its  slender  flanking  turrets,  is  very  imposing  as  seen  from  the 
inside ;  and  the  Oreat  Hall  has  a  fine  roof.  At  the  other  end  is  the 
massive  and  lofty  Norman  Keep,  with  a  domed  roof.  Climbers  may 
ascend  the  staircase  with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  and  will  be  repaid  by 
the  *yiew  from  the  top.  From  the  hall  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to 
a  huge  cavern  in  the  living  rock,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  castle.  A  good  view  of  the  ivy-draped  ruins  is  obtained  from 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Pembroke  Dock.  A  walk  has  also  been 
formed  round  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  skirting  the  inlet  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven  on  which  it  stands  and  passing  the  mouth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cavern. 

M0NILT0N  Pbiobt,  an  ancient  Norman  structure  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  castle,  somewhat  resembles  Dorchester  Abbey  (p.  229). 
The  Dec.  choir,  now  roofless,  formed  the  monks*  church.  To  reach 
t^e  priory  from  the  castle  we  cross  Monkton  Bridge  (to  the  S.)  and 
ascend  to  the  right 

Pembroke  is  the  nearest  railway -station  to  Staekpcle  Court,  8t.  QoW' 
ofi't  HMd,  and  the  Stcuk  Roeit  (comp.  p.  221).  The  total  round,  return- 
ing by  the  direct  road  from,  the  last,  is  about  17  M.  Parties  should  take 
luncheon  with  them,  as  no  inns  are  passed.  —  From  the  station  the 
road  leads  to  the  S.,  passing  St.  Daniefg  Church,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
to  (8  M .)  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  Btackpole  Court,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Pawdor,  containing  a  few  good  pictures  and  a  *hlrlaB  horn'  (p.  Wi-   Tlie 
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hoase  is  not  shown,  but  the  well-timbered  park  and  fine  gardens  are 
open  to  yisitors.  [A  slight  d^toor  may  be  made,  before  the  park  is  entered, 
to  Cheriton  (^nureh^  which  lies  a  little  to  the  K.]  Beyond  the  house  our  road 
tarQS  to  the  right,  and  then,  1 M.  farther  on,  to  the  left.  1  H .  Bosherston 
Churehj  with  an  old  cross  in  the  churchyard.  —  About  1  M .  to  the  8.  of 
Bosherston,  and  TVs  M.  from  Pembroke,  is  ^'Bt.  GK»wan*a  or  8t.  Oovan'a 
Head,  a  bold  limestone  promontory  rising  160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  a 
narrow  chasm  by  which  the  headland  is  intersected  is  perched  8t.  Oovan's 
CAaptlj  which  tradition  connects  with  the  Arthurian  knight  Gawain.  The 
present  chapel  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  About  Va  H. 
to  the  W.  of  St.  Oowan's  Is  the  HutUsman*t  Leap-,  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure 
in  the  cliff,  which  gets  its  name  f^om  having  been  cleared  by  a  fox-hunter, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  died  of  retrospective  alarm  I  A  little  farther  on 
is  Boshertton  Mere,  —  The  *8tack  Kocka,  two  columnar  masses  of  lime- 
stone, standing  about  a  stone^s  throw  fi*om  the  mainland,  are  2^/t  M. 
farther  to  the  W.  Just  on  this  side  of  them  is  the  *Oauldron,  a  huge  and 
magnificent  chasm,  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  natural  arch.  In  summer 
the  Stacks  are  covered  with  myriads  of  eligugs  (a  species  of  auk),  puffins, 
and  other  searbirds.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  fine,  and  good 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  line  of  the  cliffs  to  (8  X.)  Angle,  on  Milford 
Haven.  AU  are  reeommended  to  go  as  far  the  Wcuh,  an  inlet  Vs  V.  to 
the  W.  of  the  Stacks.  -*  The  direct  road  from  the  Stack  Rocks  to  ^Vt  V.) 
Pembroke  leads  by  Wcuren  and  Jfonkton  (see  p.  222). 

The  road  from  Pembroke  to  (2  H.)  Pembroke  Dock  (see  below)  crosses 
the  bridge  on  the  1¥.  side  of  the  castle  and  runs  in  a  IS.W.  direction. 

From  Pembroke  excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Carew  (p.  221), 
Lamphep  (p.  222),  Milford  Haven  (p.  213),  etc. 

On  leaylng  Pembroke  we  baye  a  good  view  of  the  castle  to  the 
left  just  before  the  train  plunges  into  a  tunnel.  —  27  M.  Pembroke 
Bock  OT  Pater  (Bush;  Edinhurghjj  a  Philistine-looking  town  with 
8-10,000  inhab.,  depends  solely  on  its  dockyard  for  interest  as 
well  as  existence.  From  the  station  we  reach  the  (}/^  M.)  entrance 
by  folloiring  the  street  leading  to  the  main  street  and  tben  turning 
to  the  left.  Yisitors  are  conducted  oyer  the  ^Dockyard,  which 
coTers  90  acres  and  employs  1800  men,  by  a  policeman  (fee  dis- 
cretionary); it  is  closed  from  12  to  1.15  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  to  Milford  Haven  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  dockyard  and  walk  along  the  wall,  passing  the  Hut  JBnectmpment,  to 
Hoibee  Point  (ferry  2d.), 

A  fine  View  of  the  MU/ord  Haven  (p.  213),  is  obtained  from  the  Barrack 
Billj  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fort. 

30.  From  HaverfordweBt  to  St.  David's. 

16  IL  GoAOH  between  Haverfordwest  and  St.  David^s  thrice  a  week 
(Tues.,  Thura.,  and  Sat.)  in  summer  leaving  the  former  about  2.S0p-m. 
and  the  latter  about  7  a.m.  (fare  2«.  6d.,  outside  2s.).  A  Mail  Gabt  also 
runs  daily  (starting  at  6.30  a.m.)  in  connection  with  the  London  mails 
(fare  5«. ;  return  7«.  6d.), 

The  road  from  Hayerfordwest  (p.  212)  to  St.  David's  traverses 

a  hilly,  bleak,  and  somewhat  uninteresting  district.    4  M.  Keeston 

Bill  (inn).  —  2^2  ^*  Roeh  Caitle ,  a  conspicuous  ruined  tower, 

V2  M.  to  the  right  of  tbe  road ;  it  was  built  in  the  IBth  cent,  by 

Adam  de  Rupe.  The  deep  yalley  which  it  oyerlooks  forms  the  W. 

boundary  of  'Little  England*  (p.  219);  beyond  this  we  are  again  in 

a  purely  Celtic  district.    We  now  enjoy  a  good  yiew  of  8t,  Bride'$ 
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J5aj/,  while  the  retrospect  is  also  fine.  —  From  (2^2  M.)  Newgale 
Bridge  (inn)  the  road  skirts  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way  to  St.  David's. 
About  IY2  ^*  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  tumulus  marking  the^ite 
of  Poyntz  Castle^  a  moated  grange  of  St.  David's.  —  2  M.  Solva 
(Cambrian  Hotel,  R.  2«.,  D.  2«.  6d.),  a  pretty  little  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Solva  river. 

16  M.  St.  David's  (^Orove,  pens,  "i^k'^^kgr,  *City,  R.  2«.  6d., 
D.  33.,  to  the  N.),  the  ancient  Menapia  or  Menevia^  is  situated 
on  the  brook  Alan,  1^2  ^«  f'om  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  W.  point 
of  the  S.  Welsh  peninsula,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  strikingly  desolate 
and  out-of-the-world  district.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  an  episcopal 
see  from  the  6th  cent.,  and  is  thus  nominally  a  city,  though  in 
fact  it  is  merely  an  irregularly-built  village  with  about  1000 in- 
habitants. 

A  lane  known  as  the  'Popples'  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  main  gateway  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  flanked  by  an 
octagonal  tower  and  a  round  bastion,  beyond  which  we  suddenly 
obtain  a  *yiew  of  the  cathedral  and  its  associated  buildings,  situ- 
ated, like  two  other  Welsh  cathedrals  (pp.  205,  302),  in  a  hollow  t. 

The  *Cathedral  of  St.  David,  the  most  important  and  Inter- 
esting church  in  Wales,  is  in  its  present  form  substantially  a  Trans- 
itional Norman  building  (comp.  Introd.),  though  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  alterations  have  stamped  a  late  Dec.  character  on  its  ex- 
terior.   The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  born  among 
the  cliffs  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  (see  above),  towards  the  close  of  the 
6th  century.  The  church  he  erected  has,  however,  completely  disap- 
peared. In  1180  Bishop  Peter  de  Leia  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral 
after  it  had  'beene  often  destroyed  in  former  times  by  Danes  and 
other  pyrats,  and  in  his  time  was  almost  quite  ruinated'.   The  tran- 
septs and  choir  of  Leia's  church  were  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1220  and  rebuilt  between  that  date  and  1250.    The  E.  £. 
Lady  Ohapel,  completing  the  present  ground-plan,  was  added  in 
1290-1328.    Various  alterations  were  made  in  the  Dec  period  by 
Bishop  Qower  (1328-47;  comp.  pp.  225,  222),   the  'Menevian 
Wykeham'  (comp.  p.  78),  who  raised  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  in- 
serted Dec.  windows,  and  added  a  stage  to  the  tower,  the  upper- 
most story  of  which  is  Perp.  (ca.  1520).    The  W.  front  was  rebuilt 
with  little  judgment  at  the  end  of  last  cent.,  but  has,  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1862-78) 
and  his   son.     The  restoration  of  the  Lady  Ohapel,  roofless  for 
130  years,  was  completed  in  1901.  —  Archbishop  Laud  was  Bishop 
of  St  David's  from  1621  to  1626,  and  Connop  ThirlwaU,  the  historian 
of  Greece,  from  1840  to  1874. 


f  FenionTt  ^Pembrokeahire'  and  the  large  work  on  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
by  the  Rev,  W.  B.  Jon«t  (late  Bishop  of  8t.  David's)  and  Jfr.  E.  A,  Fret- 
Mon,  will  be  fonnd  at  the  Grove  Hotel. 
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As  a  whole  the  Exterior  is  not  very  imposing,  though  eonsiderahle 
variety  of  ontline  is  giyen  by  the  chapels  at  the  B.  end  and  the  lofty 
erection  adjoining  the  IT.  transept.  The  8.  side,  with  its  porch,  is 
saperior  to  the  K.  side,  which  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  heavy  buttresses, 
rendered  needful  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  walls.  The  principal 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  total  length  290  ft. ;  length  of  transepts  120  ft. ; 
breadth  across  na^e  and  aisles  70  ft. ;  height  of  nave  46  ft. ;  height  of 
tower  126  ft.  English  services  are  held  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  3.90  p.m. 
and  on  week-days  at  8.90  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  \  Welsh  services  on  Sun.  at 
9.80  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  on  Wed.  at  7  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  S<Hith  Porch. 

The  *lBt«rior  is  much  more  richly  decorated  than  the  exterior,  and 
the  predominant  reddish  colour  of  the  stone  produces  a  warm  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  general  effect  of  the  Kayk  (1176-99)  *is  extremely  strik- 
ing froni  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  architecture,  and  especially 
from  its  great  multiplicity  of  parts  i  characters  sufficiently  marked  to 
have  been  conspicuous  anywhere,  out  which  are  the  more  strongly 
forced  on  the  eye  from  their  utter  contrast  vrith  the  rugged  and  weather- 
beaten  aspect  of  the  church  without*  (Jones  d:  FV'eeman).  In  this  respect 
it  differs  strongly  from  any  other  Norman  nave  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  massive  solemnity  characteristic  of  a  Norman  interior  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  variety.  The  arrangement  of  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  is  unusual,  and  their  ornamentation  very  rich  and  varied. 
The  fret-work  *RQof,  added  in  the  Perp.  period  (ca.  1600),  harmonizes 
wonderfully  well  with  the  Norman  work  below.  The  original  builders 
contemplated  a  vaulted  roof,  and  the  shafts  to  support  it  are  still  in  titu. 

From  the  aisles  we  enter  the  Tbansbpts  by  Norman  doorways  in- 
stead of  arches.  The  W.  walls  of  the  transepts  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
original  church,  while  the  rest  dates  from  after  the  accident  of  1220 
(p.  224).  with  later  alterations.  They  offer  a  good  exhibition  of  ^a  pe- 
culiar form  of  incipient  Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others 
in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.''  In  the  N.  transept  is  a  structure 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  pedestal  supporting  the  Shrine  of  8t.  Caradoc 
(d.  1124).  —  Attached  to  the  £.  face  of  the  N.  transept  is  a  singular 
building,  originally  ereeted  after  1220  as  a  Chapel  of  St.  Thomat,&n6.  now 
used  as  the  Chapter  Houee  and  Vutry,  It  contains  a  beautiful  £.  E.  pis-, 
cina.  It  is  in  three  stories,  the  second  and  third  having  been  originally 
the  chapter-house  and  the  treasury. 

The  Laniem  in  the  interior  of  the  Tower  is  formed  by  four  fine 
Transitional  arches,  of  which  three  are  pointed  and  one  (to  the  W.)  cir- 
cular. The  roof  is  Decorated.  The  space  below  the  tower  forms  the 
greater  part  of  ihe  ritual  Ghoib,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
elaborate  Rood  Screen^  ereeted  by  Bishop  Gower  (1328-47),  who  is  buried 
in  one  of  its  canopied  recesses.  The  Stall*  and  Biehop^e  Throne  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century. 

To  the  E.  of  the  ritual  choir,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wooden 
parclose  or  screen,  is  the  Pbbsbttxrt  (12£a)-48),  which  is  similar  in  gen- 
eral style  to  the  nave,  except  that  the  advance  towards  the  E.E.  style 
is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  circular  arches.  The  E. 
end  contains  two  tiers  of  lancet  windows,  the  lower  of  which  are  filled 
with  mosaics,  by  Salviati  of  Murano.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  presbytery 
is  the  pedestal  which  supported  the  Shrine  of  St.  David  (d.  601),  an  E.E. 
structure.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Anselm  (d.  1247),  and  in 
the  middle  that  of  Edmund  Tudor  (d.  1466),  father  of  Henry  VII. 

Adjoining  the  presbytery  on  the  E.  is  Bishop  Vaughan^s  Chapel^  a 
good  Perp.  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  its  W. 
wall,  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  curious  recess  with  a  pierced 
cross.  Beneath  this  is  an  equal-armed  cross,  in  relief,  which  may  be  a 
reUo  of  the  church  that  preceded  Bp.  de  Leia's  (see  p.  224).  The  chapel  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  a  solid  wall,  and  is  entered  from  the  aisles  of  the 
presbytery.  It  would  seem  that  the  space  between  the  E.  end  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (see  below)  was  open  to  the 
sky,  until  appropriated  by  Bishop  Vaughan  for  this  chapel.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery  have  also  been  lengthened  towards  the  E. 
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The  Lcuip  Chapel  (1290-1338) ,  which  has  been  practically  rebuilt,  is 
approached  by  an  antechapel  with  a  fan-vaulted  roof.  On  the  S.  side  of 
it  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Bithop  Martyn  (d.  13!^. 

To  the  N.  of  the  naye  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  8U 
Mary's  College^  built  by  Bishop  Houghton  (1362-89),  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  being  the  tall  slender  tower  of  its  chapel.  The  space 
between  the  college  and  the  cathedral  was  occupied  by  a  cloister 
attached  to  the  former.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Alan,  are  the  picturesque  and  extensive  remains 
of  the  *Epi8Copal  Pai.aob,  built  by  Bishop  Oower  (p.  224)  about 
1347.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  beautiful  arcaded  parapet, 
of  which  we  haye  already  seen  foreshadowings  at  Swansea  (p.  207) 
and  Lamphey  (p.  222).  The  Oreat  Hali  has  a  fine  porch  and  rose- 
window,  and  the  Chapel  also  remains.  The  chief  Domestic  Apart- 
ments are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  whole  place  stands 
on  a  series  of  vaulted  crypts.  Freeman  considers  it  to  be  alto- 
gether unsurpassed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own  kind. 
—  The  fortified  Wall,  enclosing  the  cathedral-precincts,  is  also 
attributed  to  Bishop  Gower,  and  may  be  traced  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  extent  The  only  remaining  gateway  is  mentioned  at  p.  224. 

The  Oliffi  near  St.  David's,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  height, 
are  picturesque  and  varied  in  outline.  Among  the  most  interesting  noints 
are  St.  DavidU  Head  (100  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  spur  of  Cam  Llidi^  SVs  M. 
to  the!K.W.,  cut  off  f^om  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  stone  fortification} 
the  ruined  Chapel  of  8t.  Non,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  due  8.  of  the 
city;  and  Capel  Stinan  (2  M.  due  W.),  built  bv Bishop  Vaughan  (1509-22), 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pilgrimage-chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Justinian,  the 
confessor  of  St.  David.  —  Off  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Ramseif.  a  great 
resort  of  woodcocks  in  October.  To  the  W.  lie  the  Bishop  and  Ms  Clerks^ 
a  group  of  rocks  of  which  Fenton  CHistory  of  Pembrokeshire^  p.  126), 
quoting  George  Owen  (16th  cent.),  says  that  they  'preaehe  deadly  doctrine 
to  their  winter  audience,  such  poor  seafaring  men  as  are  forcyd  thether 
by  tempest;  onlie  in  one  thing  they  are  to  be  commended,  they  keepe 
residence  better  than  the  rest  of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  do\ 

31.  From  London  to  Oxford. 

a.  Ghreat  Western  Bailway  yift  Dideot. 

63V8  M.  Bailwat  from  Paddington  Station  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  10«.  6d., 
6«.  8d.,  bs.  3>/2d.}  return  18«.  6d.,  11«.  Sd.).  This  is  the  quickest  route  to 
Oxford. 

From  London  to  (53  M.)  Didcot,  see  R.  15.  The  Oxford  branch 
here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  of  the  G-.W.R.,  tra- 
verses a  fertile  and  pleasing  district,  and  crosses  the  Thames  (or 
Isis) ,  of  which  many  beautiful  views  are  obtained.  From  (56  M.) 
CuViam ,  with  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters ,  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  Dorchester  (see  p.  229).  We  now  recross  the  Isls,  pass 
Nuneham  Park  (p.  228),  and  once  more  cross  the  river.  —  58 V2  M. 
Radley^  with  an  interesting  church. 

Badley  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  (21/2  M.)  Abingdon  (Crown  A  Thistle^ 
E.4«.6<i.,  D.  3-5«.  \  Queen'e^  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  3<.  6d.),  a  town  of  6480  inhab., 
with  a  busy  trade  in  com.    Few  remains  are  left  of  the  Abbep,  once  of  con- 
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sidenble  imporUnee.  8t.  Helmut  Church  is  a  large  edlAce,  with  a  fine  spire  \ 
and  ChritPi  HoapitiU^  an  old  almshoase,  has  intereating  features.  Omnnor 
Hail  (p.  25^,  6  ir.  to  the  K.,  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon. 

Beyond  Radley  the  train  again  crosses  the  Isis.  Bagley  Woods 
are  seen  to  the  left,  and  farther  on  Iff  ley  is  passed  on  the  right.  As 
we  approach  Oxford  we  haye  a  fine  yiew  of  the  city,  with  its  towers 
and  spires,  to  the  right.  —  63^2  ^-  Oxford,  see  p.  233. 

b.  Chreat  Wesieni  Ballway  ▼!&  Xaidenbead  and  High  Wycombe. 

63  M .  Bailwat  from  P€tddiniftcn  Station  in  2i/r3  hrt.  (fares  as  aboye) 

From  London  to  (24  M.)  Maidenhead,  see  p.  110.    The  Oxford 

line  now  turns  to  the  N.    The  next  stations  are  Cookham  (with  a 

plctnieaqne  chnich ;  p.  231)  and  (29  M.)  Bourne  End,  where  a  short 

branoh  diyerges  on  the  left  to  Oreat  Marlow  (p.  231).  —  30  M. 

Woohum  Oreen,  with  an  interesting  chnrch ;  31^/2  M.  Loudwater. 

341/2  M.  High  Wyeombe  (Red  Lion,  R.  4«.,  D.  3^.  6(2. ;  FaUon), 

a  town  with  15,532  inhab.  and  mannfactories  of  paper  and  beech- 

wood-chairs.  The  Parish  Church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building. 

The  OuUdhaU  contains  a  portrait  by  Yandyek.   In  the  ylcinity  are 

a  Roman  villa  and  a  Saxon  camp  known  as  Deshorough  Castle. 

About  2  M.  to  the  V.  lies  Hughenden  Manor,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  from  1847  till  his  death  in  1881.  The  Earl  is  bnried  in  the 
village-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Queen  Victoria. 

High  Wycombe  is  the  junction  of  a  new  joint-line  (now  under  con- 
struction) of  the  G.  W.  and  G.  G.  railways,  running  from  Paddington  via 
ITofthoU,  Detiham,  and  Beaconsfield. 

39V2  M.  Saunderton.  —  42V2  M.  Pnnce's  Risborough  (Qeorge  ; 
Wheatsheaf),  a  small  town  amid  the  Chiltem  HiUs,  named  from  an 
old  castle  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  On  one 
of  the  hills  is  a  curious  old  Cross,  cut  in  the  turf,  and  said  to  com- 
memorate a  yietory  of  the  Christian  Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

Braneb-lines  diverge  from  Bisborough  to  (9  M . ;  left)  Wattingion  and 
to  (7  M. ',  right)  Ayletlmry  (p.  885). 

48  M.  Thame  (Spread  Eagle ;  Swan),  with  an  old  church,  where 

John  Hampden  died  in  1643.  Near  (56  M.)  Wheatley  is  Cuddesden 

Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  —  63  M.  Oxford, 

see  p.  233. 

e.  London  and  Vorth  Western  Railway. 

78  H.   Railway  from  Button  Station  in  I'/r^^A  hrs.  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (47  M.)  Bletchley,  see  R.  36.  The  Oxford  line 
"here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  —  56V2  M.  Vemey 
Junction. 

Fbom  Vsenbt  Junction  to  Banburt,  23  M.,  railway  in  50  min.  (fares 
Ss.  10d.,2«.,  l4.9V2d.)-  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (17  M.)  Bucking- 
ham (Tf%t<«  Hart;  Swan),  a  lace-making  town  with  3151  inhabitants.  Kear 
tbe  town  begins  a  magnincent  avenne  of  elms,  2  M.  long,  leading  to  Stowe, 
the  princely  seat  of  the  Baroness  Einloss.  The  pleasure-gardens,  in  the 
ta^te  of  last  century,  have  been  deservedly  commemorated  by  Pope  (no 
admittance).  —  SQ  If.  Banburv^  see  p.  253. 

Another  line  runs  &om  Yemey  Junction  to  Ayluhury  (p.  885). 

15* 
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65^2  ^-  BiceBter  (Eing^s  Aims),  a  small  town  with  an  old 
priory-church ;  72  M.  Ulip  (Swan),  birthplace  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (b.  1004).  —  78  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  233. 

32.  From  Oxford  to  London  by  the  Thames. 

A  trip  by  rowing-boat  on  the  Thainea  between  Oxford  and  London, 
in  fine  weather,  it  cordially  recommended  to  oarsmen.  The  scenery  all 
the  way  is  full  of  charm  and  interest.  From  Oxford  to  London  Bridge 
the  distance  is  112  M .,  but  this  may  be  advantageously  shortened  to  96  M. 
or  to  69  H.  by  ending  or  beginning  the  river-excursion  at  Bichmond  or 
Windsor.  With  proper  precautions  the  trip  is  quite  safe  for  practised 
oarsmen,  even  with  ladies;  but  a  wide  berth  should  be  given  to  all  mill- 
streams,  weirs,  and  ^lasher8\ 

Boats  may  be  hired  from  Salter,  Tims,  or  Talboys,  of  Oxford,  at 
rates  varying  from  30s.  for  a  canoe  or  whiff  up  to  51.  for  an  eight-oared, 
boat  and  Ql.  for  a  large  four-oared  shallop.  These  chafes  are  for  one 
week  (after  which  an  extra  sum  is  paid  for  each  day),  and  include  the 
sending  of  the  boat  to  London  or  bringing  it  back  from  London.  —  SUam 
and  Electric  Launches  may  also  be  hired  ftoia.  21.  2«.  per  day  upwards  ^ 
and  ten  eharglng-stations  for  the  latter  have  been  established  between 
Oxford  and  Hampton. 

Locks.  There  are  83  locks  below  Oxford,  at  each  of  which  a  charge 
oi  3d.  is  made  for  pair-oared  boats ,  Qd.  for  four-oared  boats,  and  is.  6d. 
for  launches,  the  payment  entitling  the  boat  to  repass  the  same  day  with» 
out  farther  toll.  When  the  gates  are  closed  the  attention  of  the  lock- 
keeper  is  attracted  by  shouts  of  4ock!  lock!*  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
locks  to  keep  the  gunwale  from  catching  on  the  side-walls.  At  several 
of  the  locks  there  are  inclined  planes  witii  rollers  for  small  boats. 

Stbahsbs.  In  summer  an  excellent  service  of  steamers  plies  twice 
daily  in  each  direction  between  Oxford  and  Kingston  (two  days;  fare 
iU.  Qd,,  return  25«.).     The  night  is  spent  at  Henley. 

Ihms.  There  are  good  hotels  on  the  banks  at  nequent  intervals,  but 
equally  comfortable  accommodation  at  much  more  moderate  chaises  may 
often  be  obtained  at  the  inns  a  little  way  back  from  the  river.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  and  at  popular  holiday-seasons,  accommodation 
should  be  secured  beforehand  by  letter  or  telegram.  Those  who  prefer 
to  ^camp  ouf  may  hire  tents,  mattresses,  and  ground-sheets  froaa  the 
above-mentioned  boat-owners,  and  also  at  various  places  in  London.  Heavy 
luggage  should  be  sent  by  rail. 

The  following  description  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  passed  on  the  way.  Those  who  wish 
more  details  are  advised  to  purchase  TaunPt  Map  and  Guide  to  the  Thames 
(2s.  6d.  {  cheap  edition  is. ,  illus.  edit,  ibs.)  or  Reynold's  Oarsman*s  and 
Angler'' i  Map  of  the  Thames  (is.  6d.,  coloured  2s.,  mounted  on  oloth  in 
ease  4«.  6d.).  The  first  is  most  readily  obtained  by  direct  application  to 
Taunt  &  Co.,  34  High  St.,  Oxford.  The  words  ^right'  and  ^\efV  (r.,  1.)  are 
here  used  with  reference  to  boats  descending  the  river. 

Among  common  sights  on  the  Thames  below  Henley  are  House  Boats^ 
in  which  whole  families  sometimes  find  summer-quarters,  while  on  the 
banks  and  islands  are  often  seen  the  tents  of  camping-out  parties. 

Oxford,  see  p.  233.  —  The  start  is  nsnally  made  from  one  of 
the  boat-builders'  yards  close  to  Folly  Bridge.  On  the  left  are  the 
College  Barges,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cherwell.  The  straight  reach 
from  here  to  (2  M.)  the  lock  at  Iffley,  with  its  interesting  chnrch 
and  mill  (p.  252],  is  the  scene  of  the  Oxford  unlYerslty  boat-races 
(p.  234). 

3  M.  (1.)  Sandford  (King's  Arms),  with  a  Norman  church.  A 
little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  beautiful  woods  of  *Fiiiittluun 
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Courtenay,  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics  from  Oxford,  and  (teste 
Hawthorne)  *as  perfect  as  anytMng  earthly  can  he*. 

On  a  small  eminence  in  the  park  is  a  picturesque  C9nduU^  which  for- 
merly stood  at  Garf^  in  Oxford.  The  evenues  on  the  river-hank,  afford- 
ing views  of  Oxford,  Badley,  and  Abingdon,  were  laid  oat  by  *Cap- 
ability  Brown\  The  park  is  open  on  Taes.  and  Thurs.,  the  gardens  on 
Tues.  only,  by  tickets  obtained  on  written  application  to  the  steward. 

The  Thames  now  runs  through  flat  meadows.  7^/^  M.  (r.) 
Abingdon,  see  p.  226.  —  10  M.  Culham  Lock,  yhence  a  hridge, 
with  arches  of  fonr  diiferent  shapes,  leads  to  8utton  Courtney,  on 
the  right.  To  the  right  of  the  following  straight  reach,  hetween  low 
meadows,  is  a  tree-crowned  hill,  known  as  Wlttenham  Cltimp;  a 
little  farther  on,  the  chnrch-splre  of  Appleford  rises  among  the  trees 
on  the  right.  Ahont  Vi  M.  helow  (13  M.)  Clifton  Lock  is  (1.)  aifton 
Hampden  (Barley  Mow) ,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  vicarage. 

16  M.  Day's  Lock ,  whence  there  Is  a  pretty  view,  emhracing 
Sinodun  Hill  (r.),  on  which  is  a  Roman  camp. 

To  the  left  if  the  small  river  Tfuune,  about  1 M.  from  the  month  of  which 
lies  JDorehester  (  Gtorge,  well  spoken  of:  Fleur  de  Lpt ;  White  Sort),  with  about 
1200  inhab.,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire  (p.  100). 
This  now  unimportant  village  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (of  M ercia)  from 
the  7th  cent,  till  after  the  Korman  Conquest,  when  the  see  was  removed 
to  Lincoln.  An  Augustine  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1140.  The  ^ Abbey 
Churchy  which  Freeman  describes  as  *a  church  of  the  very  rudest  and 
meanest  order,  as  far  as  outline  and  ground-plan  are  concerned,  devel- 
oped to  abbatial  magnitude,  and  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  that 
architecture  can  lavish  upon  individual  features',  dates  in  its  present  form 
mainly  from  the  close  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  also  comprises  much  earlier 
(Norman)  and  later  work.  It  has  lately  been  restored.  The  fine  ^Jesse' 
window  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  effigies  of  the  descendants  of  David,  is 
interesting.  Visitors  to  Dorchester  are  recommended  to  leave  their  boat 
at  Day's  Lock,  as  the  Thame  is  not  very  suitable  for  rowing. 

Beyond  Day's  Lock  the  low  banks  are  picturesquely  wooded  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river.  A  pretty  retrospect  of  Dorchester 
church  is  obtained  just  after  the  houses  of  ShiUingford  Q.)  come 
in  sight  in  front.  The  Swan  Inn,  at  the  Berkshire  (rj  end  of 
(I8V2  ^0  ShiUingford  Bridge,  is  a  favourite  resort,  often  full. 

20  M.  Benson  or  Bensington  Lock.  The  village  (White  Hart, 
moderate)  lies  out  of  sight,  on  the  left. 

21  M.  (r.)  Wallingford  (Lamb;  George;  Feathers),  an  ancient 
town  of  2808  inhah.,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Sir  William 
Bkickstone  (d.  1780),  the  eminent  jurist,  is  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  —  26  M.  Moulsford  (Beetle  and  Wedge)  Is  an  angling- 
resort.  The  trial  eights  of  Oxford  University  are  rowed  in  the 
reach  hetween  this  point  and  (26Y2  M.)  Cleeve  Lock, 

At  (27  M. ;  1.)  Goring  (Miller  of  Mansfeld,  R.  4a. ,  D.  5«.)  and 
(r.)  Streatley  (Bull ;  Swan),  two  pretty  villages  united  by  a  long 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  course  of  the 
Thames  Is  reached,  extending  beyond  Mapledurdam  (see  below). 
Belovr  (Jorlng  the  Thames  Valley  is  crossed  by  a  range  of  chalk- 
hills,  and  the  banks  are  thickly  wooded. 
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31 Y2  ^*  C^O  Pang^ourru  (Elephant  &  Castle;  George,  B.  2«.  6(2., 
D.  38.  6d.) ,  a  picturesque  little  Tillage,  opposite  wMcli  lies  Whit- 
church ,  with  a  modem  church  incorporating  some  Norman  remains 
and  containing  several  good  brasses.  A  little  farther  down,  on  the 
left  bank,  is  Hardwick  House.  Opposite  is  Purley  (not  Home 
Tooke's;  comp.  p.  46). 

38V2  M.  GO  ^opledurham,  with  Mapledurham  House  j  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  the  home  of  Pope's  friend,  Martha  Blount. 
On  the  right  bani,  1  M.  below  the  lock,  lies  TUehurst  (Roebuck). 

38  M.  (r.)  Beading,  see  p.  110.  Oarsmen  making  a  stoppage 
here  should  leave  their  boats  at  Caversham  Bridge  (White  Hart; 
Crown),  just  above  the  town,  or  at  Caversham  Locky  just  below  it. 
About  ^4  M.  below  the  lock  the  Kennet  joins  the  Thames. 

4OV2  M.  (r.)  Sonning  (White  Hart,  R.  from  28.  6d.,  D.  58.; 
French  Horn,  B.  As.,  D.  58.),  a  delightful  little  village,  with  an 
ancient  bridge.  The  church  contains  some  interesting  brasses.  At 
the  Islands  a  mile  below  Sonning,  we  keep  to  the  left.  —  At  Ship- 
lake  (1.),  1/2  M.  above  (43 Y2  M.)  Shiplake  Lockj  is  the  church  in 
which  Tennyson  was  married. 

44  M.  (r.)  Wargrave  (George  &  Dragon;  White  Hart;  Bull), 
a  resort  of  artists,  with  a  church  containing  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Day,  author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton*.  The  humorous  sign-board 
of  the  first-named  inn,  painted  by  G.  D.  Leslie  and  J.  E.  Hodgson, 
is  now  kept  indoors.  —  46  M.  Marsh  Lock, 

47 M.  (1.) Henley  (JBed Iif on ;  Angel j  ^Boyal;  CatherineWheel ; 
White  Hart,  a  quaint,  old  building,  R.  or  D.  38.  6d.),  the  'Mecca' 
of  boating  men,  and  much  frequented  by  anglers,  is  a  well-built 
town  of  5984  inhab.,  surrounded  with  wooded  heights.  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  portrait  of  George  I.  by  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer,  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Kneller,  who  is  buried  in  the  church.  The  famous 
regatta,  which  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors,  takes  place  about 

the  beginning  of  July. 

It  was.  on  a  window  at  the  'Bed  Lion^  tbat  Sbenstone  wrote  his 
famous  lines: 

*Whoe'er  has  travelled  life*s  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

Hay  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn\ 

49  M.  Hamhledon  Lock  (Flower  Pot,  at  Astonj  Va  ^*  farther  on). 

51  M.  (1.)  Medmenham  (Abbey  Hotel,  near  the  abbey),  another 
convenient  halting-place  for  the  night.  The  Abbey  was  founded  at 
the  beginning,  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  little  of  the  old  building  now 
remains.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  it  acquired  some 
notoriety  from  its  connection  with  the  so-called  'Medmenham 
Monks'  of  John  Wilkes  and  Francis  Dashwood,  a  club  or  society 
which  was  popularly  believed  to  extend  its  motto,  'Fay  ce  que 
voudras',  to  the  wildest  extremes  of  licence. 

To  the  right,  at  (53  M.)  Hurley  Lock,  is  Lady  Place ,  the  resi- 
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denoe  of  the  Lord  Lovelace  who  played  so  eonspicuouB  a  part  in  the 
Revolatioii  of  1688.  Beyond  (59V8  M.)  Temple  Loek^  on  the  right, 
J8  Bieham  Abbey,  in  the  Tudor  style,  originally  a  priory,  bnt  now 
a  priTate  residence.  Qneen  Elizabeth  liyed  here  for  three  years  In 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary.  Biaham  Church  is  an  interesting  Nor- 
man strnctnre. 

55  M.  fl.)  Great  Xarlow  (Complete  Angler;  Crown;  George  ^ 
Dragon;  Chequer$;  FUherman^s  Retreat;  Railway ,  at  the  station), 
with  4626  inhab.,  a  well-known  flshing-station,  with  a  graceful 
suspension- bridge  and  a  lofty  church -spire.  The  tomb  of  Sir 
Miles  Hobart  (d.  1652),  in  the  church,  is  said  to  be  the  flrst  mon- 
ument erected  in  England  at  the  public  expense.  A  house  in 
West  St.  (now  a  school)  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  Shelley 
lived  in  it  in  1817 ;  Ms  'Revolt  of  Islam*  was  composed  partly  in 
his  boat  on  the  Thames  and  partly  during  walks  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  Quarry  Woods  (r.),  Just  below  Mario w,  are  a  favourite 
'spot  for  camping-out  parties  (permission  necessary).  —  Passing 
Bourne  End  (jp.  227),  on  the  left,  we  soon  reach  (59  M. ;  r.)  Cookham 
(Yeny ;  King's  Arms ;  Bel  &  Dragon),  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
villages  on  the  Thames,  with  good  fishing  (perch,  pike,  roach)  and  a 
favourite  pool  for  bathing.  In  the  church  is  a  monument,  with  bust, 
to  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.  Opposite  Cookham  is  Hedsor  (Lord 
Boston),  the  grounds  of  which  are  shewn  on  application. 

1.  *Clieveden  (Mr.  W.  W.  Astor),  charmingly  situated  amid 
rocks  and  hanging  woods  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds,  during 
the  absence  of  the  family ,  on  application  to  the  head-gardener). 
A  little  to  the  E.  is  Dropmore,  the  beautiful  grounds  of  which 
(open  daily,  except  Sun.)  contain  some  magnificent  pines,  the 
largest  araucaria  in  England ,  and  other  fine  trees.  The  next  part 
of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  quiet  loveliness. 

62  M.  (r.)  Maidenhead  (Ray  Mead,  near  the  river ;  Bear ;  New 
Thames;  3t.  Ives  Private  Hotel,  from  42s.  per  week),  a  small  town 
with  12,980  inhab.,  is  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  night. 
The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Taplow  (Skindle's). 

64  M.  (r.)  Bray  (George),  with  a  large  church,  containing  some 

excellent  brasses. 

The  famouf  ^Viear  of  Bray*  is  said  to  have  been  Simon  Aleyn  (d. 
1688),  who  liyed  in  the  reignA  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
BUsaDeth,  and  thziee  changed  his  creed.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  the 
Bray*  of  the  song  is  in  Ireland.  —  Near  Bray  is  *OckweUa,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  timbered  manor-house  (i6th  cent.),  with  interesting  interior 
(no  adm.). 

On  Monkey  Island,  where  the  stream  is  very  swift,  is  an  inn, 
frequented  by  anglers.  Numerous  country-houses  on  both  banks.  — 
67  M.  Boveney  Lock,  I72  M.  beyond  which  lie  Eton  (left)  and  — 

69  M.  (r.)  Windsor  (WhiU  Hart,  R.  from  5a.,  D.  from  4».,  with 
restaurant;  Castle,  High  St.;  Royal  Adelaide,  facing  the  Long  Walk, 
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B.  28,  6(2. ;  Bridge  Houte,  B.  4c.,  D.  from  3c.  6(2.)  well  spoken  of; 
Christopher,  these  two  at  Eton),  a  town  with  21;477  inhab.,  well- 
known  as  the  ancestral  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns. 

William  the  GoBqueror  btdlt  a  castle  at  Windsor,  but  the  oldest  part 
of  the  present  *Wind8or  Oastle,  which  represents  the  additions  and  alter- 
ations of  many  monarchs,  dates  from  Edward  III.  The  last  restoration  was 
began  under  George  IV.  and  finished  under  Victoria  at  a  cost  of  900,0001. 
The  wards  of  the  castle  and  the  N.  terrace  are  always  open  to  the  public ; 
the  E.  terrace  on  Sat.  and  Sun.  only,  from  2  to  6  p.m.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  King.  The  State  Apartments  are  shown  (in  the  absence  of  the  court) 
on  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thurs.,  from  1st  April  to  30th  Sept.  11-5,  in  Oct.,  11-4, 
from  1st  Not.  to  31st  March,  11-3.  The  Round  Tower  is  open  at  the  same 
hours,  but  in  summer  only.  St.  George's  Chapel  is  open  daily  except  Frid. 
and  holy  days,  13.30  to  3  or  4;  dirine  service  on  Sun.  11  a.mi  and  5  p.m., 
on  week-days  IQ.SOa.m.  and  5p.m.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  State 
Apartments  are  obtained  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  at  the  castle. 
The  Royai  Stables  (daily  1-3;  tickets  at  the  entrance;  small  fee  to  groom 
who  acts  as  guide)  are  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle.  —  For  farther 
details,  and  for  JBton  College^  see  Baedeter*s  Handbook  for  London,  —  From 
Windsor  to  London  by  railway,  see  p.  110. 

The  best  scenery  on  the  Thames  lies  between  Oxford  and  Wind-' 
SOT,  and  many  tourists  begin  or  end  the  excursion  here  (boat-ohargea 
1/5.1/e  less). 

Bonnding  the  next  bend,  we  pass  under  the  Victoria  Bridge. 

7OY2  M.^(l.)  Datchet  (Manor  House;  Boyal  Stag),  the  scene  of 
Sir  John  Falstaffs  unpleasant  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  ^Merry 
WiTes  of  Windsor'.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  anglers.  Beyond  the 
(71 M.)  Albert  Bridge^  the  next  bend  is  ayoided  by  means  of  a  *cut\ 
rejoining  the  river  at  (72  M.)  Old  Windsor  Loeky  with  water- works 
for  supplying  Windsor  Castle.  A  little  farther  down  Is  the  (r.) 
Bells  of  Ouseley  Inn^  noted  for  its  ale ;  and  about  8/4  A(.  farther  on 
is  Magna  Charta  Island,  where  King  John  signed  the  charter ;  the 
little  house 'is  said  to  cover  the  very  stone  that  served  him  for  a 
table.  Opposite  (1.)  rises  Coopers  Hill,  celebrated  in  Denham's 
well-known  poem.  The  Boyal  Indian  Engineering  College  here  was 
closed  in  1906.  On  Mt,  Lee  is  the  Holloway  College  for  Women,  with 
a  picture  gallery  (adm.  on  Wed.  on  application  to  the  secretary). 
Below  Cooper's  Hill  is  the  famous  field  of  Bunnimedef  where  the 
Barons  encamped  in  1216.  —  76  M.  Bell  Weir  Lock  (Anglers'  Rest). 

76  M.  (1.)  Staines  (Angel ;  Phcenix),  with  a  substantial  granite 
bridge.  —  78  M.  Penton  Hook  Lock,  with  a  somewhat  dangerous 
weir.  —  A  little  farther  down,  on  the  left,  is  Laleham,  where 
Matthew  Arnold  (1822-88)  was  born  and  is  buried.  About  1  M.  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  station  is  St,  Anne's  HiU  (view),  with  the  summer 
residence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

791/2  M.  (r.)  ChertBey  (^Bridge;  Crown;  Swan),  a  small  town 
with  12,762  inhab.,  V2  ^*  f'o°^  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  Scanty  remains  of  the  old  abbey  still  exist,  and  the 
house  in  which  Cowley  the  poet  died  in  1667  is  marked  by  an 
inscription. 

82  M.  Shepperton  Lock ,  opposite  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Fey,  Is  (r.)  Weyhridfft  (see  p.  64^,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
In  which  Louis  Philippe  (d.   1850)   was  Interred.     Shepperton 
(Anchor)  and  HaUiford  (*Ship;  Red  Lion),  lie  on  the  left  bank. 
To  the  right  is  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel  (p.  64). 

841/2  M.  (r.)  Walton-on- Thames  (Angler;  Swan). 

8672  M.  (1.)  Sunlntry  (♦Magpie;  Flower  Pot,  L.  2s.,  pens.  42«. 
per  week),  with  a  lock. 

SV/2  M.  (L)  Hampton  (Lion;  Tagg's  Island),  1  M.  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Oarriek's  Villa ,  where 
the  famous  actor  lived  from  1754  till  his  death  in  1779.  Then 
(88Y2  M.)  MouUey  Lock  and  Hampton  Court  Bridge,  beyond  which 
the  rlyer  makes  a  wide  bend,  skirting  Hampton  Court  Park  (see 
Baedekers  London"),  on  the  left,  and  Thames  Ditton  (Swan)  and 
Surbiton  (p.  64)  on  the  right.  Adjoining  Thames  Ditton  is  Long 
Ditton,  with  Barr's  beautiful  nurseries  of  daffodils  (open  to  visitors ; 
best  at  end  of  April). 

91 V2  M.  (r.)  Kingston  (Griffln;  Sun;  Wheatsheaf),  a  town  with 
34,375  inhab.  (see  Baedeker's  London),  The  river  is  crossed  here 
hy  a  bridge  with  five  arches. 

93 M.  Q.)  Teddington,  with  a  lock.  An  almost  unbroken  line  of 
villas  extends  hence  to  (1.)  Twickenham  (see  Baedeker^s  London), 
opposite  Eel  Pie  Island,  Then  on  the  right  appears  Hichmond  Hill, 
with  the  Star  and  Oarter  Hotel. 

96  M.  Eichmond  Bridge ,  below  which  is  the  last  lock.  For  a 
description  of  the  Thames  hence  to  (1 12  M.)  London  Bridge ,  see 
Baedekers  Lotion, 

33.  Oxford. 

Railway  Stations.  The  atations  of  the  London  A  North  Western  and 
Onat  Western  Railways  lie  near  each  other,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
(PI.  A,  3.  4).  —  The  principal  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  Randolph  Hotel  (PI.  a;  C,  D,  S).  Beaumont  St.,  near  the 
Martyrs^  Memorial,  R.  from  is.  Qd.y  B.  8«.  b<f.,  D.  be.;  Clabendon  (PI.  h\ 
D,  4),  Cornmarket  St.,  R.  6s..  D.  bs.\  Mitre  (PI.  c;  B,  4),  High  St., 
an  old-fashioned  house,  R.  from  is.  9d.,  B.  St.,  D.  6f.,  pens,  from  i2s.  6d.  — 
Second  class :  *EiNe'8  Abxs  (PI.  d  (  £,  8),  at  the  comer  of  Park  St.  and 
Holywell  St.,  R.  4s.,  D.  S«.;  'Robbuok  (PI.  e*.  D,  4),  R.  is.  6d..  D.5s.,  pens. 
12«.  6<f.;  ♦Golden  Cboss  (PI.  f;  D.  4),  B.  4«.,  D.  from  3«.  6d.;  Geobgb 
(PI.  g;  D,  3),  these  three  in  Cornmarket  St.;  Eastoatb,  High  St.,  R.  3«.  6d., 
D.  4«.;  Wilbbbfobob  (PI.  h;  D.  4-,  temp.),  Qnoen  St.,  R.  8«.,  D.  2«.  6d.  — 
Isis  Boarding  House,  Iffley  Road ;  Mrs.  Eames,  162  Walton  St. ;  Bt.  AldaWs 
Bouse,  98  St.  Aldates ;  pens,  at  these  5s.-4i.  —  Lodgings  easily  procurable, 
especially  'out  of  term\  The  charges  of  hotels  and  lodgings  are  raised 
in  ^Commemoration*  and  ^Bights  Week'  (p.  387). 

Kestanraata.  The  Queen^  Queen  St. ;  Boffin^,  107  High  St.  and  at  Car- 
fax ;  Buol,  16  Broad  St.  and  21  Cornmarket  St.  —  Oonfeetioners.  Boffin,  see 
above;  Cooper,  13 Magdalen  St.;  Cafi  Royal,  (^ueen  St.;  Weeks,  49  High  St. 

Fhotographs.  Sills  A  Saunders,  16  Cornmarket  St.,  Taunt  ^Co.,Si  High 
St.;  Oillman,  107  St.  Aldate's  St. 

Post  Ofaeo  (PI.  D,  5),  St.  Aldate's  St.,  near  Carfax. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  RailtMy  Station  to  Carfax  (PI.  D,  4;  fare  Id.), 
and  thenee  over  Magdalen  Bridge  (PI.  Qt,  6)  to  the  cricket*grounds  at 
Cowley  (Id.).  >-  a.  From  Carfax  via  Beaumont  St.  (PI.  C,  8),   to  Kingston 
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Road  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  near  Medley  Lock  (where  the  *Upp^  BiTer'  begins; 
id.).  —  3.  From  Car/ax  vift  Banbury  Road  (PI.  C,  1)  to  Summertotpn  (bey. 
PI.  C,  1).  —  4.  From  Carfax  ^  past  Ohrist  Church  and  oTer  Folly  Bridge 
(bey.  PI.  D,  5),  to  Ifeto  Hinksey  (id.).  —  Omnibuaes  from  the  head  of  Com- 
market  8t.  (PI.  D,  8)  vi&  Broad  8t..  Holywell  St.  (PI.  E,  F,  8),  and  Magdalen 
Bridge  (PI.  G,  5)  to  Ij^ley  (fare  2d.)\  from  Car/aa:  vi&  Woodstock  Boad 
(PI.  C,  1,  2)  to  Bmnmertown  (Itf.). 

Oab  for  not  exceeding  1  M.,  for  1-2  pers.  1«.,  each  addit.  V*  K<  ^m 
each  addit.  pers.  6d.  for  the  whole  hiring;  per  hoar  for  1-2  pers.  2t..  each 
addit.  pers.  od,  per  hoar.  Fare  and  a  half  between  midnight  and  o  a.m. 
Luggage  up  to  56  lbs.  free. 

Goides,  is.  per  hoar,  are  of  little  ase,  except  to  save  time. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  Isis,  for  the  'Lower  Biver"  at  Christ  Charch 
Meadow  (p.  240)  and  for  the  *Upper  Rirer'  at  Medley  Lock  (see  above).  The 
latter  is  frequented  mainly  by  the  less  serious  oarsman  and  the  votary 
of  ^centre-boarding^  (sailing),  while  the  lower  river  is  left  to  those  in 
training  for  the  races.  The  Cherwell  is  also  available  for  boating.  The 
course  where  all  the  college-races  are  decided  extends  from  IjUleff  (p.  228)  to 
the  College  Barges^  which  are  moored  to  the  bank  at  GhristehuTeh  Meadow. 
The  principal  races  (the  'Eights')  are  rowed  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
term;  the 'Torpids'*  in  the  Lent  term. 

Baths.  TurkUh  BafAs,  Merton  St.  (2«.  Bd.\  swimming-bath  1«.);  Sot  and 
Cold  Bath*  (Bd.),  at  the  Ilaequet  Courts,  Holywell,  and  Museum  Terrace. 
—  Biver  Baths :  University  Bathing  Place,  'on  the  Isis,  near  Claaper's  Boat 
House  (towels  9d.)\  on  the  Chentelly  near  the  Parks  (towels  6d.). 

Principal  Attractions.  Christ  Church  (p.  238);  Uerton  College  (p.  240); 
Christ  Church  Meadow  (p.  240):  Broad  Walk  (p.  24Q);  St.  MaryU  Church 
(p.  241);  Radeliffe  Camera  (p.  241)  and  view  from  the  top;  Bodleiem  Li- 
hrary  (p.  242);  Divinity  School  {$.  243);  Theatre  (p.  243);  University  Museum 
(p.  244);  University  Galleries  cmd  Ashmolean  Museum  (p.  249);  Ifew  College 
(p.  245);  Magdalen  College  (p.  245),  with  its  beautiful  grounds;  Balliol 
College  (p.  248);  All  Souls  College  (p.  247);  Exeter  College  (p.  247),  with 
its  garden;  St.  John's  College  (p.  2^),  with  its  gardens;  gardens  of  Wor- 
cester, Wadham.  and  Trinity  Colleges  (pp.  250,  244, 248).  A  college-chapel 
service  should  oe  attended  at  Kew  College,  Magdalen,  or  Christ  Church; 
and  the  visitor  should  also  see  a  boat-race  and  a  cricket  or  football  match 
in  the  Parks.  —  Visitors  may  wander  at  will  about  the  colleges  and  college 
gardens.  The  chapels  are  generally  open  for  2  hrs.  in  the  forenoon  and  2  hrs. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  admission  to  them  when  closed,  as  well  as  to  the 
bolls  and  libraries,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  porter  (small  fee). 

Oxford,  with  (1901)  49,413  inhab.,  the  connty-town  of  Oxford- 
8hlie,  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cel- 
ebrated nniyerslties  In  Earope,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  environs 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chenoell  and  the  Thames  (often  called  In 
its  upper  course  the  Isis),  It  is  surrounded  hy  an  amphitheatre  of 
gentle  hills,  the  tops  of  which  command  a  flue  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  domes  and  towers.  Oxford  is  on  the  whole  more  attractlYe 
than  Cambridge  to  tlie  ordinary  ylsltor,  hut  hoth  should  he  yisited 

If  possible. 

Oxford  (called  Oxeneford  in  Domesday  Book,  but  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ousenford^  or  ford  over  the  Ouse  or  water)  is  a  town  of  some 
antiquity,  the  nucleus  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Frideswide,  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  probably  in 
the  8th  century.  The  earliest  documentary  oocurroice  of  the  name  Oxford 
is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  912.  In  the  iith  cent. 
the  town  was  a  place  of  military  importance  and  the  scene  of  seTeral 
meetings  of  the  witenagemot.  The  foundation  of  the  Univerfity  is  apo- 
cryphally  ascribed  to  King  Alfred  in  972,  but  the  first  gathering  of  maaters 
and  scholars .  not  attached  to  monastic  establishments,  took  place  In  tlie 
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IStheent.,  while  it  wu  not  till  the  following  cent,  thftt  anything  like  colleges 
in  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word  —  i.e,  endowed  and  incorporated  ho- 
dies  of  maaters  and  students  within  the  University  —  came  into  existence 
(comp.  helow).  We  first  hear  of  theological  lectures  ahout  1130,  and  of  legal 
itudies  a  little  later  (but  both  of  these  are  doubtful);  while  by  the  be- 
giniUng  of  the  13th  cent.  Oxford  ranked  with  the  most  important  univer- 
aiUes  of  Europe.  About  this  period  the  Uniyersity  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  attended  by  as  many  as  8O0O  students,  but  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  number  fell  to  1000.  During  the 
Civil  War  Oxford  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Boyalists,  and  the  coUeges 
loyally  devoted  their  plate  to  the  King^s  service.  Since  then  the  history 
of  the  town  has  been  blended  with  that  of  the  University,  which  in  turn 
connects  itself  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  England.  A  reminder  only  may  be  given  of  the  ^Kethodist  Move- 
ment' of  1739^  and  the  'Tractorian  Movement'  of  18S&45.  —  The  old 
'Town  and  Gown  Biots",  of  which  the  most  serious  (in  1364)  resulted  in 
the  death  of  fifty  students,  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

'The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  place  like  Oxford;  it  is  a  despair 
to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily'  (NeU, 
Sawthome).  —  Oomp.  MaxtetU  Lyte'*  excellent  ^History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford'  (1887),  Boate'i  ^Oxford'  CHistorio  Towns  Series';  1887),  BrodHcVs 
abort  'History  of  Oxford'  (1886),  Andr9w  LangU  'Oxford'  (1890),  A.  ClarkU 
(editor)  'Colleges  of  Oxford'  (1891),  'Oxford  and  its  Colleges',  by  Joseph  Wells 
(1897),  and  the  volumes  on  the  different  colleges  in  the  College  ffietoriee 
Series  (1898  et  seq.). 

The  Uniyjibsitibs  or  Qxfokd  akd  Gahbaidos  (see  p.  476)  have  preserved 
80  many  of  their  mediaeval  institutions  unaltered,  and  differ  so  materially 
from  the  other  universities  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
(Continental  Europe  and  America,  that  a  short  account  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  position  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

Each  of  the  sister-universities  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent 
Colleges  and  SallSj,  of  which  Oxford  now  possesses  twenty-two  and  Cam- 
bridge eighteen.  The  germ  of  these  colleges,  which  are  an  institution  now 
peculiar  to  Engluid,  is  found  in  the  'hostels',  'inns',  or  'halls',  in  which 
at  an  early  period  the  students  combined  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
common  teacher  (comp.  above).  Many  of  the  colleges  have  been  richly 
endowed  by  kings  and  private  persons:  the  halls  differ  mainly  in  being 
smaller,  poorer,  and  unincorporated.  The  government  of  each  university 
consists  in  the  last  resort  of  the  entire  body  of  graduates  who  have  kept 
their  names  on  the  university  registers,  which  is  called  the  Senate  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Co»voeati<M  at  Oxford.  Proposals  or  statutes  are,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  brought  before  a  small  representative  Council  (called  at 
Oxford  the  Hebdomadal  Counoil,  at  Cambridge  the  Council  of  the  Senate)^ 
consisting  of  the  chief  university  officials,  a  few  heads  of  colleges,  and 
some  senior  members  of  Senate  or  Convocation.  At  Oxford  the  measures, 
before  being  submitted  to  Convocation,  must  receive  the  approval  of 
Congregation^  which  consists  of  <he  officials  and  resident  members  of 
Convocation.  Corresponding  to  this  at  Cambridge  is  the  Electoral  iZoil, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  elect  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  The  prin- 
cipal executive  officials  are  the  Clumeellory  elected  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation,  and  the  Vice- Chancellory  who  at  Oxford  is  nominated  from  the 
number  of  the  heads  of  colleges  by  the  Chancellor,  while  at  Cambridge 
he  is  elected  by  the  Senate.  The  former  is  a  person  of  royal  blood  or  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  while  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
performed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Proctors  are  two  officers  selected 
from  the  different  colleges  in  rotation  to  preserve  order  among  the  students; 
they  are  aided  by  four  pro-proctors  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
popularly  known  as  Bull-dogs.  The  internal  affairs  of  each  college  are 
managed  by  a  Head,  who  bears  the  title*  of  Master,  Princ^al,  Provost, 
Warden^  Rector,  or  President  (at  Christ  Church,  Dean),  He  is  assisted  by 
Fellows,  who  are  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  Chraditates  and 
have  the  right  to  elect  the  Head.    It  is  not  generally  necessary  that  the 
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Fellows  should  hare  been  students  of  the  college  in  which  ihey  obtain 
their  fellowships,  though  at  Cambridge  this  is  usual.  The  Fellows  and  Tu- 
tors are  colloquially  known  as  Dons. 

The  Underffraduaiet,  or  students,  now  live  either  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
where  two  or  more  rooms  are  assigned  to  each,  or  in  private  lodgings  in 
the  town,  approved  by  the  university  authorities.  They  dine  together  in 
the  college-halls,  attend  service  in  the  college-chapels  on  Sundays  and 
several  times  during  the  week  (except  those  who  have  conscientious 
scruples),  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  out  beyond  midnight  without 
special  reason.  The  *Non-Collegiate  Students',  i.e,  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  members  of  a  college,  who  live  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  now 
form  about  Vi4th  of  the  whole  number  of  undei^aduates.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Censor ,  and  meet  for  lectures,  etc.,  in  a  building  pro- 
vided by  the  university  (p.  216).  At  lectures,  dinner,  and  chapel,  throughout 
the  day  on  Sundays  (at  Cambridge),  and  after  dark  on  other  days,  the 
undergraduates  are  supposed  to  wear  an  academical  costume,  consisting 
of  a  black  (or  dark-blue)  gown  and  a  curious  square  cap  known  as  a 
Hrencher'  or  *mortar-board\  The  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  also  wear 
an  academical  dress,  differing  in  some  details  from  that  of  the  students, 
while  Doctors,  on  state  occasions,  are  resplendent  in  robes  of  scarlet  and 
other  brilliant  hues.  At  the  services  on  Sundays,  festivals,  and  the  eves 
of  festivals,  Cambridge  graduates  and  undergraduates  wear  white  surplices 
instead  of  their  black  gowns.  At  Oxford,  while  Christ  Church  and  Eeble 
follow  the  Cambri^e  praqtice,  the  use  of  the  surplice  is  generally  restricted 
to  tiie  Heads,  Fellows,  and  Scholars.  —  Women  StvdmU^  see  p.  251. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  include  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
natural  science.    The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  ^terms'  at  Ox- 
ford and  three  at  Cambridge,  and  does  not  include  much  more  than  half 
of  the  calendar  year.    At  Oxford  all  students,  who  have  not  previously 
passed  an  equivalent  examination,  have  to  present  themselves  at  latest 
after  one  year  of  residence  for  ^Responsions*  (in  student  parlance,  ^Smalls'), 
an  examination  in  classics  and  elementary  mathematics,  entitling  them  to 
continue  their  studies  for  a  degree.    The  corresponding  examination  at 
Cambridge  is  called  the  Previous  Examination  (vulgo  ^Little-go').    These 
are  followed  by  the  first  Public  Examination  or  *  Moderations'"  ('Mods.') 
at  Oidford  and  by  the  Oeneral  Examination  at  Cambridge.    The  subjects 
are  classics,  mathematics  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  character,  and 
the  Greek  Kew  Testament,  to  which  Cambridge  has  recently  added  English 
history  and  an  English  essay.     The  pass  examination  for  the  ordinary 
degree  oi  Bachelor  of  Artt  ^.A.)  is  known  as  the  Second  Public  Examina- 
tion or  ^Greats'  at  Oxford.    It  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  residence.    At  Cambridge  it  consists  of  a  special  examination  in  one 
of  several  specified  branches  of  study  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.    At 
Oxford  the  candidate  for  the  ordinary  degree  is  examined  in  three  selected 
subjects  from  the  following  groups:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
philosophy  (in  the  original  languages);  (2)  English,  Modern  Languages, 
Political  Economy,  and  Law)  ^  .Geometry,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,   and 
Physics;   (4)  Scriptural  and  Theological  Subjects.     One  of  the  selected 
subjects  must  be  either  ancient  philosophy  and  history,  or  a  modem 
language  (French  or  German).   Those  students,  however,  who  desire   to 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  academical  career  are  not  content  to  take 
merely  the  ordinary  ^pass*"  degree  (^oll*  at  Cambridge;  Greek,  o(  icoXXol), 
but  proceed  to  the  ^Honours'  examination.    At  Oxford  honours  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  of  nine  ^Schools':  Literse  Humaniores  (including  classics, 
ancient  history,  and  philosophy).  Modem  History,  Jurisprudence,  Natural 
Science,  Mathematics,  Oriental  (Indian  or  Semitic)  Subjects,  Theology, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Economics  and  Political  Science 
(added  in  1905).   Successfol  candidates  are  placed  in  four  classes  according 
to  the  position  they  attain,  and  it  requires  a  very  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship to  obtoin  a  ^first\    The  highest  prestige  attaches  to  those  who  have 
obtained  a  first-class  in  Literss  Humaniores.    At  Cambridge  the  honour- 
degrees  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  ten  ^Triposes'  taking  the  place 
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of  the  Oxford  'Schools'.  The  greatest  interest  centres  in  the  examination 
for  mathematical  honours,  where  the  successfnl  candidates  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  examinations  are  arranged  in  a  *Tripos%  of  three  classes, 
ealled  respectiyely  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes.  The 
first  man  in  the  examination  is  named  the  Senior  Wrangler.  There  is  a 
farther  examination  for  which  only  high  wranglers  ever  enter.  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  have  paid  all  the  requisite  dues  and  fees  become  Hasters  of 
Arts  (M.AO  after  three  years,  and  are  thenceforth  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  Uniyersity  Gonyocation  or  Senate.  Both,  uniyersities  also  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Law  (D.  G.  L.  at  Oxford, 
LL.  D.  at  Cambridge),  Theology,  and  Husic. 

The  system  of  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  differs  from  that  of 
most  other  uniyersities  in  the  practically  subordinate  position  occupied  by 
professorial  lectures,  which  in  most  cases  stand  practically  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  general  studies  of  the  undergraduates.  Professorial  teach- 
ing is,  howeyer,  beginning  to  be  more  highly  yalned.  The  teaching  func- 
tions  of  the  colleges  were  formerly  confined  to  the  preparation  of  their 
own  students  by  tuition  fot  the  examinations  i  but  now  most  of  the  Honours 
Lectures  giyen  by  colleges  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  Uniyersity. 
Most  of  the  FeUcwships,  generally  ranging  from  9001.  to  9001.  a  year,  were 
formerly  granted  for  life,  proyided  the  holder  remained  unmarried  and 
took  holy  orders.  Now,  howeyer,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  some  CPfi^e* 
Fellowships)  being  held  for  6-7  years  and  without  restriction  as  to  mar- 
riage, residence,  or  profession;  while  the  tenure  of  others  is  conditional 
on  the  performance  of  tutorial  or  other  college  work.  There  are  also 
nnmerous  Seholtxrships  for  undergraduates,  yarying  in  yalue  from  dOl.  to 
1201.,  with  free  rooms.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  extremely  wealthy,  such 
as  Trinity  CoUdee  at  Cambridge  (p.  480),  and  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen 
at  Oxford  (pp.  298,  246).  The  total  reyenue  of  Oxford  Uniyersity  and 
Colleges  is  upwards  of  400,0001. ,  and  that  of  Cambridge  about  2fiO,000l. 
Oxford  has  in  its  gift  450  ecclesiastical  llyings  (yalue  190,000;.),  and  Cam- 
bridge 870  liyings  (yalue  upwards  of  100,0001.).  The  number  of  students 
at  each  college  or  hall  yaries  from  12-20  to  800  (Trinity  College,  Cam> 
bridge). 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  most  aristocratic  uniyersities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cost  of  liying  is  higher  than  at  any  of  the  others.  From 
2X){.  to  250}.  may  be  taken  as  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  a  resident 
undergraduate  may  liye  at  either  uniyersity  with  comfort,  though  some 
have  been  known  to  confine  their  expenses  to  iOOl.  Non-collegiate  students 
in  priyate  lodgings  can,  of  course,  live  more  cheaply,  and  a  few  colleges 
(such  as  Keble  at  Oxford  and  Selwyn  at  Cambridge)  make  a  special  point 
of  economy.  The  number  of  student-clubs  is  legion,  including  associations 
for  all  kinds  Of  athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  music,  theatricals,  whist, 
chess,  and  yarious  scientific  pursuits.  The  most  important  institution 
of  the  kind  at  each  uniyersity  is  the  Union  Debating  Society  (pp.  260, 
482).  The  well-known  annual  boat-race  between  the  sister-uniyersities, 
the  inter-university  cricket-match,  which  excites  scarcely  less  interest,  and 
the  inter-uniyersity  aUiletic  sports  take  place  in  London  (see  Baedeter's 
London).  Both  uniyersities  possess  yolunteer  rifle-corps.  The  best  time 
for  a  visit  to  either  university  is  the  week  at  Uie  end  of  the  summer  term, 
when  thousands  of  visitors  uock  to  see  the  degrees  conferred  and  eivjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  colleges.  This  period  of  mingled  work  and  play  (the 
latter  predominating)  is  named  Commemontticn  or  the  £ncaenia  at  Oxford, 
and  Commencement  or  the  May  Week  (so  called,  though  held  in  June)  at 
Cambridge.  Another  pleasant  time  for  a  visit  Is  the  ''EighU  Week^,  in  the 
middle  of  the  same  term,  when  the  principal  college  cricket-matches  and 
boalrraces  are  held.  The  visitor  should  avoid  the  vacations  at  Christmas, 
at  Easter,  and  in  summer ;  the  last,  known  as  the  ^Long**,  extends  from 
June  to  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  an 
introduction  to  a  *Don'  will  add  greatly  to  the  yisitor''s  pleasure  and  profit. 

Details  about  the  inner  arrangements  of  the  colleges  and  daily  life 
of  the  undergraduates  will  be  most  easily  found  in  the  8tudent*s  Hand-' 
Ifooks  to  the  Unhertitiet  or  the  University  Calendars. 
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Oxfort  University  indudea  21  coUegos  and  1  hall,  with  aboat  50  pro- 
fessors, 90  readers  or  lecturers,  900  fellows,  besides  numerous  tutors,  and 
9000  students.  Not  incorporated  with  ihe  xmiTorsity  there  are  also  four 
Private  Halls  under  licensed  masters* ;  four  theological  halls  (including 
Manchester  and  Mansfield  Colleges)  ^  Buskin  College ;  and  six  halls  for  women. 

As  the  railway-stations  lie  in  the  least  attractlYe  part  of  the 
town,  the  visitor  should  drive  at  once,  by  tramway  or  cab,  passing 
the  Castle  (p.  250),  to  Carfax  (PI.  D,  4),  the  space  at  the  crossing 
of  the  two  principal  thoroughfares.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  QuoUre  Faces  or  Quatre  VoieSj  or,  more  probably, 
of  Quadrifwrcus*  The  picturesque  old  conduit  that  formerly  stood 
here  was  removed  to  Nuneham  in  1787  (comp.  p.  229).  To  the 
N.W.  is  a  tower  of  the  13th  cent.,  a  relic  of  St.  Martin's  Ohurch, 
palled  down  in  1896. 

From  Carfax  we  follow  St.  Aldates  Street  (pron.  SL  Old's)  to 
the  S.  On  the  left  stand  the  handsome  Mimieipal  BnildiiigB 
(PI.  D,  4),  built  in  1893-97  (adm.  10-12  &  2-4,  free),  in  which  the 
Public  Library  is  accommodated.  On  the  right  are  the  Post  Office 
(PI.  D,  6)  and  the  Churoh  of  St.  Aldate  (PI.  D,  5),  a  Dec.  ediflce 
of  the  14th  century.  The  Alms  Houses  to  the  S.  of  this  church  were 
founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  were 
not  completed  till  1834.  —  To  the  W.,  behind  the  church,  lies 
Pembroke  College  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1624,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Broadgates  Hall,  with  a  fine  modern  hall  and  chapel  of 
1732,  redecorated  in  1885.  The  library  contains  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  Aristotelian  works. 

Among  the  students  of  Broadgates  and  Pembroke  have  been  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  (rooms  on  the  second  story,  above  the  gateway),  Camden,  Black- 
stone,  Shenstone,  Whitfield,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Francis  Beaumont,  and 
'the  patriotic  Pym.  The  college  possesses  Johnson^s  china  tea-pot,  the  desk 
on  which  he  wrote  his  Dictionary,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  him  by  Reynolds. 

In  St.  Aldate  St.,  opposite  St.  Aldate's,  is  — 

'Ohrist  Chnreh  (PI.  D,  5) ,  known  among  its  own  members  as 
the  *House'  (JSdes  Christi),  Founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  in  1524,  on 
the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  the  8th  cent.  (comp.  p.  234),  and  renewed 
by  Henry  YIII.  in  1546,  this  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  is  attended  by  250-300  under- 
graduates. The  'Fellows*  are  here  called  *  Students'.  The  handsome 
gateway,  called  Tom  Gate,  was  begun  by  Wolsey,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  added  by  Wren  in  1682.  The  bell  (*  Great 
Tom')  in  the  latter  weighs  7V2  tons,  and  eyery  night  at  flye  minutes 
past  nine  it  peals  a  curfew  of  101  strokes ,  indicating  the  original 
number  of  students  on  the  foundation  (now  eighty).  College-gates 
are  closed  all  over  Oxford  five  minutes  later.  Visitors  may  ascend 
to  inspect  the  bell  (daily,  8  a.m.  till  dusk;  fee  2d)  on  application 
to  the  porter.  The  Ghreai  Quadrangle,  or  Tom  Quad,  is  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  in  Oxford. 

In  the  8.B.  comer  is  the  fine  fan-vaulted  entrance  to  the  *HaH  (adm. 
2d.),  a  beautiful  room  with  a  ceiling  of  earved  oak,  115  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  50  ft.  high.     It  contaiiu  numeroua  good  portraits,  ineluding 
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those  of  WoUey  and  Henry  VIII.  by  EoJ^ein^  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zuechero^ 
John  Locke  by  Lelpy  Gladftone  by  MiUais^  Canon  Liddon  by  Htrkomer. 
two  by  Oainsboroughy  and  three  by  Regnolds.  Good  old  glass  in  the  8.  oriel 
window.  —  The  Kitchen  (adm.  9-7;  small  fee  to  the  eook),  the  oldest  part 
of  Wolsey^s  building,  ia  an  interesting  specimen  of  an  old  English  kit«hen ; 
it  is  reached  by  a  staircase  descend^g  firom  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  ^Cathedral  (PI.  E,  6)  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  originally 
the  dmrcb  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frldeswide  (p.  234) ,  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church.  Thus,  though  there  is  a 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean  and  Canons  are  styled  ^of  Christ 
Church*.  In  its  present  form  the  church  seems  mainly  a  late-Nor- 
man or  Transitional  building  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent, 
though  some  recent  authorities  belieye  that  much  of  a  pre-Norman 
churoh  of  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  Is  still  in  aitu,  pointing 
to  the  junction  of  11th  cent,  and  12th  cent  work  at  the  N.  and 
iS.W.  corners  of  the  choir.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  added  in  the  13th, 
and  the  Latin  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  (144  ft.  high)  is  Norman,  but  the  belfry-stage  and  the  octa- 
gonal spire  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  England)  are  E.  E.  Wolsey 
remoTed  half  of  the  naye  to  make  room  for  his  college  quadrangle ; 
and  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands  is  the  smallest  in  England.  Daily 
services  at  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.;  adm.,  free,  11-1  and  2.30-4.30. 

Interior.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Navc  is  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  arches,  which  are  double,  the  lower  ones  springing 
from  corbels  attached  to  the  massive  piers.  These  last  are  alternately  cir- 
cnlar  and  octagonal.  The  pointed  arches  of  the  clerestory  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  E.E.  style  in  the  main  part  of  the  church.  The 
timber  roof  is  generally  ascribed  to  Wolsey.  The  pulpit  and  organ-screen 
are  Jacobean.  The  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  nave  are  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  (d.  1768)  and  Dr.  Fueey  (d.  1882).  The  beautiful  W.  window  of  the 
8.  aisle  was  earecuted  by  Mmrriiy  from  the  design  of  Bume-Jonee,  —  A  good 
general  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  platform  in  the  S. 
Tbansbpt.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  aisle  of  this  transept  is  an  old  stained-glass 
window,  from  which  the  head  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  now  replaced 
by  plain  white  glass,  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  Puritan  trooper. 
—  The  Ghoib  resembles  the  nave  in  general  character,  though  probably  of 
somewhat  earlier  date.  The  beautiful  groined  roof,  with  its  graceful 
pendants,  is  also  attributed  to  Wolsey,  but  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  considers  it 
still  earlier.  The  £.  end  is  intended  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  Korman  arrangement.  The  ^Windows  at  the  E.  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles  are  also  by  Bume-Jones.  The  Stalls  and  the  elaborate  Epis- 
copal Throne  (a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  are  modern. 

Adjoining  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Chapel,  an  E.E.  ad- 
dition of  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  occupying  a  very  unusual  position. 
The  E.  veindow  is  by  Bwme-Jones,  On  the  iN.  side  are  a  series  of  Inter- 
esting monuments:  Sir  Qeorge  Novoeri  (d.  1426)  and  Za<2y  Montacute 
(d.  1363),  with  fine  effigies;  the  Prior" $  Tomb  (ca.  1300);  and  the  so-called 
Shrine  of  Si.  Fridenoide  (loth  or  16th  cent.),  more  probably  a  watching- 
chamber.  On  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  Sir  George  I^owers 
is  the  tablet  of  Robert  Burton  (d.  1639),  author  of  the  ^Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly%  with  an  inscription  by  himself.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  the  Dec.  Latin  Chapel  (14th  cent.),  so  called  from  the  daily  reading 
of  the  eoUege-prayers  in  Latin.  The  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
the  vanlt^bosses  deserve  attention.  The  new  E.  window  has  poor  tracery, 
but  good  stained  glass  (by  Bume- Jones;  St.  Frideswide).  —  The  E.E. 
Chapxeb  House  is  entered  by  a  fine  late-Norman  door  in  the  E.  side  of 
the  Cloisters  (Perp.),  to  the  8.  of  the  nave  (canon's  order  necessary). 
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To  tlie  S.  of  Tom  Qaad  are  the  modem  Christ  Church  Meadow 

Buildir^s,    We  retarn  through  the  Great  Quadrangle,  passing  the 

Dean's  house  on  the  right,  and  enter  Peekwater  Quadrangle  (1705). 

On  the  8.  side  is  the  Ltbrarjf  (1761),  containing  a  yalnable  collection 
of  books  and  a  few  paintings  and  drawings  by  Italian  masters  (Raphael, 
etc.;  11-1  and  2-4,  in  Tacation  9-6;  adm.  Bd,),  The  pictures  in^ude  a 
Nativity  by  Titian,  examples  of  Giotto ,  Cimabue,  and  H argaritone,  and 
a  curious  Bntcher^s  Shop  by  A.  Carracci.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  also 
interesting.  In  the  entrance-hall  is  a  statue  by  Chantrtif^  and  on  the  stair> 
case  are  a  bast  of  Persephone  by  Hiram  Powers  and  a  statue  of  Jolun 
Locke  by  Rpsbrach.  The  cariosities  of  the  library  (upstairs)  include  a 
letter  of  Charles  II.  and  a  Latin  exercise  boolc  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Queen  Anne,  with  corrections  by  his  tutor  Bishop  Burnet  (1700). 

To  the  N.  is  Canterbury  Quad^  with  Canterbury  Qaie^  on  the 

site  of  Canterbury  CoUege,  an  extinct  corporation  of  which  Wycliffe 

(d.  1384)  was  once  Warden,  and  which  numbered  Sir  Thomas  More 

(beheaded  1535)  among  its  students. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Christ  Church  are  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Locke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  the  Wesleys.  Wellington,  Peel,  Pusey, 
Liddon,  Buakin,  and  Gladstone.    This  was  also  King  Edward  vIL^s  college. 

During  term  we  may  here  leave  Christ  Church  by  Canterbury 

Gate  and  next  visit  Corpus  Christi  (see  below),  but  in  the  vacatiou 

we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  great  Tom  Gate.   Here  we  turn  to 

the  left,  and  by  the  lane  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Christ  Church, 

enter  ChrUt  Church  Meadow  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  which  is  Intersected  by 

the  *Broad  Walkj  an  avenue  of  noble  elms. 

The  Broad  Walk  is  the  scene  of  ''Show  8unday\  formerly  a  fashionable 
promenade  on  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  in  Commemoration  Week  (p.  237), 
but  now  almost  wholly  resigned  by  'Gown^  to  ^Town\  A  delightful 
walk  may  be  taken  from  Christ  Church  Meadow  along  the  Isis,  passing 
the  ColUgB  Barges  (p.  294),  to  the  Cherwell  and  Magdalen  College 
(comp.  p.  2A5). 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  an  avenue  diverges  to  the 
N.,  and  passing  between  Merton  and  Corpus  Christi,  leads  to  Merton 
Street.   To  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  — 

Coxpiu  Christi  College  (PI.  £,  5),  founded  in  1516  by  Foxe, 

Bishop  of  Winchester.   This  is  said  to  be  the  only  college  in  Oxford 

that  did  not  melt  its  plate  for  Charles  I. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  ihe  gateway  leading  to  the  quadrangle  is  fine; 
in  the  latter  ia  a  curious  old  sun-dial  with  a  perpetual  calendar.  In  the 
S.E.  corner  is  the  Chapel^  containing  an  altar-piece  by  Bubens  and  Bishop 
Fox^s  pastoral  staff,  and  beside  it  is  the  passage  to  the  cloisters  and  to 
a  newer  part  of  the  college,  added  in  1706.  The  Library  is  rich  in  Illu- 
minated MSS.  and  incunabula.  The  buildings  (1886)  at  the  corner  of 
Merton  St.  and  George  St.  also  belong  to  Corpus.  Bichard  Hooker  was 
a  student  of  Corpus,  and  his  rooms  are  still  pointed  out;  other  eminent 
members  are  Cardinal  Pole,  Bishop  Jewel,  Gen.  Oglethorpe  (founder  of 
Georgia),  Keblc,  Thomas  Arnold,  Chief- Justice  Coleridge,  and  Thomas 
Pay,  author  of  ^Sandford  and  Merton\ 

*Merton  College  (PI.  E,  5),  the  oldest  In  the  Unlvenity,  founded 
by  Walter  do  Merton  in  1264  at  Maiden  in  Surrey  but  transferred  to 
Oxford  in  1274 ,  was  originally  Intended  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  parish-priests. 
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The  *C/U^l  (11-6)  If  one  of  the  finect  in  Oxford  \  the  ehoir  was  hutit 
by  the  founder  and  oonaeersted  in  1^276,  while  the  ante-chapel  and  tower 
date  from  1117-21  (teryiees  on  Son.  at  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  5.15  in  summer 
term).  The  maMiTe  tower  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Oxford.  The  win- 
dows of  the  ante-chapel  are  excellent  examplee  of  early-Perpendicular.  The 
chapel  contains  two  very  fine  brasses  of  the  11th  and  15th  cent.,  and  An- 
thony d  Wood  (d.  1695),  the  chronicler  of  Oxford,  is. buried  in  the  ante- 
chapel.  The  Library  (il-6;  fee),  built  at  the  end  of  the  Uth  cent.,  is  the 
meet  ancient  in  Sngland  and  contain*  many  rare  hooks  and  MSS.  The 
Inner  Quadrangle  is  a  good  example  of  the  Jacobean  style.  The  so-called 
'Queen^s  Boom*  in  the  Warden's  Houee  commemorates  the  fact  that  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  was  lodged  here  in  1613.  Duns  Scotns,  Steele,  and  Bodley 
(founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library)  are  among  the  most  distinguished  alumni 
of  Herton ,  which  has  also  contributed  six  archbishops  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. Aarvey  (discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  comp.  p.  180) 
was  Warden.  The  garden  commands  a  fine  view:  to  the  E.  is  Magdalen 
Tower,  to  the  W.  the  Cathedral,  in  front  Christ  Church  Meadow. 

Incorporated  with  Merton  Is  St.  Alban  Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  founded 
in  1230,  with  a  facade  of  1600.  Among  the  eminent  names  connected 
with  this  small  Institution  are  Massinger,  Whateley,  and  Speaker 
LenthalV  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  W.  end  of  Merton  St.,  where 
Oriel  St.  dlyerges  to  the  right.    In  It,  on  tUe  right,  stands  — 

Oriel  CoUege  (PI.  E,4),  foundedin  1326,  nominally  hy  Edward  II. 

hut  actually  hy  Adam  de  Brome.  The  present  huildings  date  mainly 

from  1630--42,  and  though  destitute  of  marked  architectural  merit 

form  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  whole.    The  library  was  erected  in 

1788.    In  the  same  street,  a  little  farther  on,  is  St.  Mary  Hall 

(Pi.  E,  4),  estahliahed  in  1333  by  Oriel  and  re-incorporated  with 

that  college  In  1896 ;  it  is  known  in  the  undergraduate  world  as 

^Skimmery'. 

Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  Bishop  Butler,  Oilbert  White  of  Selbome,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Abp.  Whateley.  Keble,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
A.  H.  Cloagh,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Pusey  were  members  of  Oriel. 

Opposite  St.  Mary  Hall,  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  are  the  new 
buildings  of  Brasenose  College  (p.  242)  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's 
(PL  E,  4),  the  University  Church,  open  daily  8-8.30,  9.30-1,  and 
2-5  (sexton,  5  Bear  Lane,  Oriel  St.).  The  handsome  spire  dates 
from  1300,  the  choir  from  1460,  the  nave  from  1488,  and  the  S. 
porcb  with  its  curious  twisted  pillars  (p.  lix),  added  by  Dr.  Owen, 
chaplain  of  Abp.  Laud,  from  1637.  A  slab  in  the  chancel  pave- 
ment records  that  Amy  Bobsait  was  burled  in  the  choir  in  1560. 
The  University  Sermons  are  preached  here  on  Sun.  morning  and 
afternoon ;  the  former  is  preceded  by  the  special  ^Bidding  Prayer* 
for  the  University.  —  At  the  back  (to  the  N.)  rises  the  — 

^'Badoliffe  Camera  (PL  E,  4),  or  Camera  Bodleiana,  originally 
the  home  of  the  Raddiffe  LU>rary  (comp.  p.  244).  The  building 
(1737-39)  is  a  handsome  rotunda,  embellished  with  columns ,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome  resting  on  an  octagonal  base ;  Mr.  Freeman 
considers  it  Hhe  grandest  of  all  English-Italian  designs'.  The  books 
were  removed  to  the  University  Museum  in  1861  and  the  building 
is  now  used  as  part  of  the  Bodleian  (10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  adm.  Sd). 
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In  clear  weather  an  admirable  'View  of  Oxford  and  the  country 
ronnd  Is  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  dome.  —  Opposite  the  'W. 
gate  of  the  Radcliffe  Camera  rises  the  old  gate-tower  of  — 

Brasenose  College  (PI.  E,  4),  or  the  Kin^s  Hallj  founded  in 
1509.  The  site  of  this  college  was  originally  occupied  by  a  mucb 
older  institution,  called  Brasenose  Hall  (probably  f^om  ^Brasenhus^ 
or  'brewery') ,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  have  been  punningly 
perpetuated  by  an  ancient  knocker  or  door-handle  in  the  form  of  a 
nose  of  brass.  In  its  official  documents  the  college  is  styled '  Colle- 
gium Aenei  Nasi*. 

The  gate  and  the  Ball  have  preserved  their  original  character  unaltered. 
The  latter  contains  the  'brazen  nose*  and  some  interesting  portraits  and 
busts.  This  knocker,  which  is  assigned  by  antiquarians  to  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  cent.,  long  hung  in  a  hall  at  Stamford,  to  which  a  body  of 
Oxford  students  had  migrated  in  1S34,  but  was  brought  back  to  Oxford 
in  1890.  It  seems  probable  that  it  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Oxford 
Hall  and  had  been  carried  to  Stamford  as  a  -visible  sign  of  unity.  A  new 
quadrangle,  including  the  JPrine^V»  Mou$€j  waa  added  in  1888 ;  it  is  entered 
by  a  gateway  in  tibe  handsome  new  facade  adjoining  St.  Mary^a  in  the 
'High'  (p.  241).  The  Library  and  the  Chapel,  completed  in  1663  and  1666, 
show  an  unpleasing  medley  of  Gothic  and  classic  forma.  The  books  of 
Brasenose  contain  the  names  of  Foxe  ('Book  of  Martyrs'),  Burton  ('Anatomy 
of  Melancholy'),  Ashmole  (p.  249),  Bishop  Heber,  Bev.  F.  w.  Bobertaon,  Pean 
Milman,  and  the  Bev.  H.  Barham  ('Ingoldsby  Legends').  Brasenose  is  a 
famous  boating  and  athletic  college,  and  its  boat  is  often  'head  of  the  river. 

The  large  quadrangular  block  of  buildings  to  the  N.  of  the 
Radcliffe  Camera  contains  the  Old  Examination  Schools  (comp. 
p.  246),  begun  in  1439  and  completed  in  1613-18.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  Gothic  gateway  on  the  E.  side.  The  side  of  the 
tower  facing  the  court  is  adorned  with  columns  of  all  the  five  Roman 
architectural  orders,  and  with  a  statue  of  James  I.,  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Fame.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  an  open 
parapet  and  pinnacles.  The  former  Natural  Philosophy  School  con- 
tains the  Hope  Collection  of  Engraved  Portraits ,  over  200,000  in 
number  (adm.  free,  11-1  and  2-4;  Sat.  11-1).  —  Since  the  erection 
of  the  New  Schools  (p.  246),  however,  the  whole  of  this  quadrangle 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  *Bodleian  Library  (PI.  £,  3 ;  open  9  to 
3,  4,  or  5,  according  to  the  season ;  adm.  3d.),  which  was  originally 
established  in  1445  by  Humphrey ,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  opened  as 
a  library  in  1488,  and  practically  refounded  and  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1597-1602.    The  entrance  is  in  the  S.W.  comer 

of  the  quadrangle. 

The  library  contains  about  700,000  printed  volumes,  90,000  vols,  of 
MSS.,  drawings,  and  50,000  coins.  In  the  part  of  the  reading-room  open 
to  visitors  are  glass-cases  containing  autographs  of  celebrated  persons, 
some  interesting  memorials  of  Shelley,  antiquities,  curiosities  of  writing, 
remarkable  early  printed  books,  MSS.  distinguished  for  their  age  or  their 
illumination,  and  beautiful  or  singular  bindings.  On  leaving  the  reading- 
room  visitors  ascend  a  few  steps  to  the  Ficiure  OcUkrp.  containing  a  col- 
lection of  models  of  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings,  a  Oatlerp  of 
Portraits,  including  a  brass  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  in  1617-30,  and  various  historical  relics  (Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  strong-box,  Lord  Clarendon's  writing-desk,  Shelley^s  guitar,  a 
chair  made  from  the  wood  of  Drake's  ship  the  'Golden  Hind',  etc.). 
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.  We  quit  the  Schools  "by  the  Protcholium  or  Pig  Market,  'a  rare 
example  of  an  original  ambiilatoiy\  the  latter  name  commeinorating 
the  unworthy  uBe  to  which  the  adjoining  building  was  put  in  the 
reign  of  Gharles  I.,  and  And  ourselves  opposite  the  — 

n)ivinit7  School  {VI.  £,  3),  built  in  1445-80  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence  (see  p.  Iriii).  The  groined  ceiling  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautifal  tracery  and  pendants.  In  this  hall  the  trial  of  Oranmer, 
Latimer )  and  Bidley  was  held  in  1555.  During  the  GiYil  Wars  and 
the  Commonwealth  it  was,  like  the  other  Schools,  used  as  a  store- 
house for  com,  hut  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent  it  was  restored 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  finely  panelled  Con- 
vocation House,  used  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  election  of 
professors,  meetings  of  Convocation,  and  other  university  purposes. 
The  adjoining  rohing-room  is  used  as  the  Vice-Chancellor' a  Court 
for  trying  cases  under  Its  jurisdiction.  The  Pivinity  School  and 
Convocation  House  are  shewn  daily  (11-4;  adm.  3d.)  hy  the  porter 
of  the  Clarendon  Building  (see  below). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Schools  rises  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  (PI.  E,  3 ; 
open  daily  10-6,  adm.  3d.),  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
1664-69  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  handsome 
edifice,  which  can  accommodate  upwards  of  8000  persons,  is  used 
for  the  Encaenia,  or  annual  commemoration  of  founders,  when  prize- 
poems  and  essays  are  recited  and  honorary  degrees  conferred.  On 
this  occasion  the  undergraduates  occupy  the  upper  gallery  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  frankly  as  to  the  different  recipients  of  degrees. 
Tlie  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings  (restored  1900)  by  Streater,  court- 
painter  to  Charles  II. ,  representing  the  trioxnph  of  Beligion,  the  Arts, 
and  the  Sciences  over  Envy,  Rapine,  and  Ignorance.  Among  the  portraits 
are  thoae  of  George  IV.,  Archbp.  Sheldon,  Sir  Chriatopher  Wren,  Alexander  I. 
of  BoMia,  and  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  the  last  two  by  Gerard. 
The  view  from  the  cupola,  which  waa  added  in  1888,  resembles  that  from 
the  dome  of  the  Badclifie  Camera  (p.  241). 

The  Theatre  abuts  on  Broad  St.  and  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the 
Old  Ashkolban  Museum  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  1683  for  the  collections 
presented  to  the  University  by  Ellas  Ashmole  (see  p.  249),  but 
DOW  occupied  hy  part  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Also  in  Broad  St, 
to  the  E.  of  the  Theatre,  is  the  Clarendon  Building  (PI.  E,  3), 
built  In  1713,  in  part  with  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  the  copyright  of  which  was  presented  to 
the  University  by  his  son.  The  Clarendon  was  occupied  by  the 
University  printing-press  until  1830,  but  now  contains  offices  of 

the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Clarendon  Building,  at  the  end  of  Broad  St.  and 
Holywell  St.,  la  the  Indian  IniUtute  (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in  1883  and 
completed  in  1896.  intended  for  Indian  students  and  for  students  qualifying 
for  tlie  Indian  uivil  Service.  Its  museum  is  open  104  in  winter  and 
10-6  in  summer.  —  In  Holi/well  St.,  to  the  B.  of  the  Indian  Institute,  are 
a  Music  Room  (concerts)  and  the  new  buildings  of  Ifew  College  (p.  245). 

In  Uanafield  Boad,  which  leads  to  the  N.  nearly  opposite  the  last, 
stand  tlie  handsome  modern  Gothic  buildings  (1893)  of  Kancheater  OoUega 
(PI.  B,  8),  a  theological  college  connected  with  the  Unitarians,  transferred 
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from  London  to  Oxford  In  1889.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  feme  street, 
is  Kansileld  College  (PI.  £,  2;  buildings  finished  in  1889),  a  similar  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  Congregationalist  body,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  a  centre  for  the  more  ortiiodox  Nonconformists  in-  Oxford. 

From  the  end  of  Broad  St.,  Park  St  leads  to  the  N.  to  Wadham 
College  (PI.  E,  3;  on  the  right),  founded  In  1613. 

The  Oate  Tover  and  the  timber-eeiling  of  the  Sail  deeerve  inspection, 
and  the  Chapel  (see  p.  lix),  with  some  stained  glass  of  1622,  is  also  fine. 
The  ^Gardens  are  among  the  prettiest  in  Oxford.  Among  the  alumni  of 
Wadham  are  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  and  Ad- 
miral Blake.  The  Royal  Society  (see  Baedther'i  London)  grew  oat  of  meet- 
ings for  scientific  discussion  held  here  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
(oa.  1648).  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Positivists  (Congreve,  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Beesly)  came  from  Wadham. 

Farther  to  the  N.  Is  the  *TrniyeT8it7  Kiueiim  (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2), 
a  Gothic  bnilding  (1857-60),  containing  valuable  geological,  chem- 
ical, anatomical,  zoological,  and  other  collections  (adm.  daily  10-2, 
6(1.,  2-4  Thurs.  &  Sat.  free,  other  days  3d.).  A  wing,  added  in  1887, 
contains  the  anthropological  collections  of  Gen.Pitt-RiYer8(d.l901). 
Adjoining  the  museum  are  well-equipped  Laboratories  of  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  experimental  physics  (Glarendon  Laboratory).  Im- 
mediately to  the  S.  Is  the  new  building  (1901)  for  the  Radclifft 
Library^  a  collection  of  works  on  natural  science,  founded  in  1837 
by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  court-physician  to  William  III.  and  Mary  II. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Museum  is  Keble  College  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  a 
striking  building  in  variegated  brick,  opened  in  1870  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  (d.  1866),  author  of  the  ^Christian  Year', 
and  Intended  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  university  career  to  those 
whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  study  at  the  older  and  more 
expensive  colleges.  Keble  resembles  the  Halls  in  having  no  Fellows. 

The  Chaptl  (completed  in  1876),  entered  from  the  archway  at  Its  W. 
end  (open  1()-12  and  24,  in  summer  till  6.S0),  is  gorgeously  adorned  with 
mosaics  $  in  the  Liddon  Memorial  Chapel  (adm.  6d. ;  tickets  at  the  porter's 
lodge)  is  Holman  Hunt's  'Light  of  the  World'.  The  lAbratf  and  Hall 
(1878)  contain  interesting  relics  of  Keble  and  portraits  of  Keble  (by  Rich- 
mond), Liddon,  Laud,  etc.  (open  2-4,  in  vacation  also  10-12;  adm.  6d.). 

In  front  of  Keble  are  the  TTniversity  Parks  (PI.  E,  F,  1),  one  of  the  most 
charming  recreation-grounds  in  England.  The  scene  during  an  important 
cricket-match  is  very  bright  and  varied.  The  OhterwUory  stands  in  the  Parks. 

From  Kel)le  we  now  return,  passing  Wadham  College,  to  the 
end  of  Broad  St.,  and  follow  Catherine  St,  which  leads  hence  In  a 
straight  direction  towards  the  S.  To  the  left  stands  Hertford  Col- 
lege (PI.  £,  3),  founded  In  1740  on  the  site  of  Hart  ox  Hert- 
ford Hall  J  which  dated  from  about  1282.  About  1816  the  college 
collapsed,  and  from  1822  to  1874  the  buildings  were  occupied 
by  Magdalen  Hall,  In  the  latter  year  the  defunct  Hertford  College 
was  resuscitated  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring,  M.  P. 

Among  the  members  of  Hart  Hall,  Magdalen  Hall,  and  Hertford  Col- 
lege were  Selden,  Thomas  Hobbes.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  Waller, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dean  Swift,  and  C.  J.  Fox. 

New  College  St,  between  Hertford  College  and  Its  new  l)ulld- 
Ings  (1904),  leads  hence  to  — 
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*S[tfw  Ctollege  (PI.  E,  3),  which  in  spite  of  its  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  buildings  in  Oxford.  It  was  founded 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (p.  78),  in  1379,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  hnilding  still  retains  its  original  appearance.  The 
upper  story  of  the  principal  quadrangle  dates,  however,  from  1678, 
and  the  garden-wing  was  added  in  1684.  To  the  N.,  beyond  the 
old  city-wall,  are  the  bnttdings  erected  by  Sir  0.  G.  Scott  In  1876, 
to  which  an  E.  wing  with  a  stately  gate-tower  (Robinson  Memorial 
Tower),  giving  upon  Holywell  St.,  was  added  by  Ohampneys  in  1897. 

The  ^Chapel,  whidi  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  Irailding  in  England 
erected  from  the  roandationa  entirely  in  the  Perp.  style,  eontalns  the  allver- 
gilt  episcopal  staff  of  the  founder.  The  stained-glass  windows  in  the  ante- 
ehapej  and  the  npper  lights  of  the  other  windows  are  old  (14th  cent.),  the 
lower  lights  in  the  chapel  itself  are  partly  by  Flemish  (8.  side)  and  partly 
by  English  (IT.  side)  masters.  The  large  w.  window  waa  ezecnted  in  1T77 
from  designs  by  Reynolds.  The  fine  reredos  was  restored  in  1884,  when 
(he  niches  were  again  filled  with  statues.  The  organ  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  England.  [Divine  serrice  is  held  daily  at  8  a.m.  (7.90  a.m. 
in  summer)  and  6  p.m.  \  adm.  11-1  and  2-4  free,  at  other  times  Is.]  The 
am&ller  quadrangle,  adjoining  the  chapel,  with  its  *Cloisiers  and  Tover^  was 
not  built  till  the  rest  of  the  college  was  completed.  A  manifold  echo  may 
be  awakened  here.  The  tower,  the  last  work  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
seems  to  have  been  meant  partly  as  a  fortification.  The  beautifal  *  Gardens, 
'a  sweet,  quiet,  sacred,  stately  seclusion*  (Hawthorne),  are  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  the  old  city-wall  with  its  bastions.  A  gate  in  the  city-wall 
leads  to  the  ^Slype"  (good  view  of  the  outside  of  the  wall)  and  to  the 
new  buildings  fackig  Holywell.  Sydney  Smith.  Augustus  Hare,  and  numerous 
bishops  and  archbishops  were  students  of  New  College. 

On  quitting  New  College  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  beneath  an 
archway,  and  reach  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East 
(PI.  F,  4),  with  a  Norman  *Crypt  and  Oioir  of  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  S.  wall  of  the  nave  and  Its  flue  doorway  date 
from  the  same  period ;  the  pillars  and  arches  are  of  the  13th  cent. , 
the  N.  windows  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  W.  and  S.  windows  and  the 
porch  of  the  15th  century.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  is  — 

8t.  Edmund  Hall  (Fl.  F,  4) ,  a  small  institution  founded  in 
1226  and  rebuilt  in  1559.  Its  quadrangle  contains  a  remarkably 
fine  wistaria.  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Metropolitan  of  India,  was  a 
student  here.  —  We  now  regain  the  High  Street,  where  we  turn 
to  the  left  (E.)  and  beyond  MagdaUn  College  School (P\,  F,  8)  reach, 
at  the  end  of  the  street  — 

*8t.  Mary  Kagdalen  College  (PI.  G,  4 ;  pronounced  Maudlin), 
founded  by  Bishop  Waynflete  in  1458,  but  not  built  till  1474-81. 
ThiB  college  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford. 

We  enter  the  quadrangle  by  a  gateway  erected  in  1886.  In  the  comer 
to  the  right,  on  a  level  with  ttie  first-floor  windows,  is  an  old  stone  pulpit, 
&om  nirhich  a  TJniTersity  sermon  is  still  (after  a  long  cessation)  preached 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  left  are  ^St.  Stoithin's 
Quad*  (1881 ;  Bpdley  A  Gamer)  and  part  of  old  Magdalen  Hall ;  immediately 
opposite  is  the  Pre$ident*s  ffoute.  In  the  N.W.  comer,  beyond  the  ivy-clad 
Muniment  Tower,  is  the  so*  called  *Founder''s  Towh'\  containing  a  banquet- 
ing-room  and  two  state  bedrooms.  These  apartments  were  carefully  restored 
in  1857  and  contain  some  valuable  old  tapestry,  representing  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
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The  Chapel  (adm.  2-4,  free;  service  daily  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  adm.  to 
choir  hy  ticket  from  a  Fellow)  was  saccesafully  restored  in  1838  and  con- 
tains an  elaborate  reredos  with  numerous  modem  statues.  The  First  Qnuid- 
rangU  Is  surrounded  with  cloisters,  one  side  of  which  is  modem.    In  the 
S.E.  comer  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  JSall^  a  fine  room  with  carved 
oak  panelling  of  1541  and  a  modern  oak  roof.    A  small  passage  connects 
the  cloister  with  the  Chaplain's  Quadrangle^  a  small  court  affording  a 
good  view  of  ^'Moffdalen  Tower.    The  latter,  erected  in  the  Perp.  style  in 
1492-1505,  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural  glories  of  the  city;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Wolsey,  when  Bursar  of  the 
College.    The  choir  sings  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  top  of  this  tower  at  5  a.m. 
on  May  Day,  a  custom  supposed  (but  without  sufficient  reason)  to  hare 
originated  as  an  annual  requiem  for  Henry  VII.  (d.  1509).     The  Library 
contains  some  valuable  USS.  (including  Wol6ey''s  copy  of  the  Gospels)  and 
early  printed  books.    The  tasteless  Fellowe*  Buildings  harmonize  very  badly 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  college.  —  The  college  *Orounds  shoiUd  also 
be  yisited;  Addison'* s  Walk  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
essayist  when  an  undergraduate,  and  the  Water  Walks  along  the  Gherwell, 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  very  beautiful.   —  The  names  of  Wolsey, 
Hampden,  Addison,  Professor  John  Wilson,  Charles  Beade,  Collins,  Lord 
Belbome,  Prof.  Ferrier,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Gibbon  are  among  the  most 
eminent  on  the  books  of  Magdalen.  The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  in  168i3  earned  a 
memorable  place  in  history  by  their  courageous  reSstance  to  Jamea  II.*s 
unconstitutional  interference  in  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

On  leaving  Magdalen  -we  see  almost  opposite  ns  the  gate 
(built  in  1632)  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (adm.  free).  To  the  left  is 
Magdalen  Bridge  (PI.  G,  5),  the  regular  approach  to  Oxford  from 
the  E.  A  little  to  the  right  we  enjoy  a  capital  view  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  High  Street  or  <The  High'  (PI.  G-D,  4),  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  a  long  array  of  pic- 
turesque and  Interesting  buildings.  Wordsworth  has  devoted  a 
sonnet  to  the  'stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street*,  Haw- 
thorne calls  it  'the  noblest  old  street  in  England',  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  admits  that  it  rivals  the  High  St.  of  Edinburgh.  We  now 
follow  it  towards  the  W.  On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  King  St.,  is 
the  Delegacy  of  the  Non-  Collegiate  Students,  Next  door  are  the  Wew 
Examination  SohoolB  (PI.  F,  4),  a  handsome  building  by  Jackson 
(1882),  with  a  fine  entrance-hall.  Yi'sitors  (3d.  each,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  a  member  of  the  UniTersity)  may  enter  any  of  the  Vivd 
Voce  rooms  and  witness  the  examination. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  (Inoen's  College  (PI.  E,  4), 

founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfleld,  confessor  of  Philippa, 

consort  of  Edward  IH.,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  royal 

mistress.   No  part  of  the  original  building  now  remains ;  the  present 

college  dates  from  1692,  and  its  chapel  from  1714. 

The  Hally  a  well-proportioned  room  designed  by  Wren,  is  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  founder  and  various  benefactors  of  the  college.  The 
buttery  contains  an  old  drinking-horn,  presented  by  Queen  Philippa.  The 
Library^  which  inherited  a  bequest  of  S0,000f.  in  1841,  is  the  largest  col- 
legiate library  in  Oxford.  Queen^s  was  the  college  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Addison,  Wycherley,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
William  Collins,  and  Francis  Jeffrey. 

Opposite  is  TTniyersity  College  (Pl.E,  4),  which  claims  to  have 
.  been  founded  by  King  Alfred,  but  has  no  substantial  proof  of  an 
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earlier  origin  than  1249,  when  William,  ArchdeacOn  of  Durham, 

left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  number  of  masters,  who, 

however,  were  not  incorporated  till  1280.  University  College  is  thus 

younger  than  Merton  (p.  240)  as  an  incorporated  college,  though  it 

represents  the  earliest  scholastic  endowment  in  Oxford. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1634-74  and  1860.  The  imposing 
Gothic  front,  with  two  tower-gateways,  is  one  of  the  most  conspienous 
ornaments  of  the  High  Street.  On  the  W.  gateway  are  stataes  of  Queen 
Anne  (outside)  and  James  II.  (inside),  on  the  B.  gateway  are  Queen  Mary 
and  Dr.  Badcliffe.  From  the  first  door  on  the  right  in  the  W.  quadrangle 
a  paaaage  leads  to  the  *Kemorial  erected  in  1893  to  Shelley,  who  was  an 
undergraduate  at  TJniyersity  College ;  the  statue  of  the  poet  it  by  Onslow 
Ford.  The  names  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
the  hymn-writer  Faber,  Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  and  Dr.  Radcliffe 
are  also  on  the  books. 

*AU  Bonis  College  (PI.  £,  4),  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  was 
founded  in  1437  by  Archbishop  Ghichele,  to  provide  masses  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  died  in  the  Hundred  Years^  War  with  France.  | 

The  second  quadrangle  was  added  in  1720.  ' 

Tbe  Qatewaf^  with  its  fine  vaulted  roof,  and  the  Firti  Quadrangle  are 
la  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  founder.  The  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  (open  12-1  and  2-4),  under  the  E.  turret,  has  some  exquisite  fan  I 

tracery  in  the  roof;  inside  is  a  very  handsome  reredos.    The  Nea  Quad-  \ 

ranffle,  on  the  N.  side  of  whieh  Is  the  Library^  makes  a  somewhat  im- 
posing impression  in  spite  of  its  questionable  taste ;  it  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  Badcliffe  (p.  241).  The  library,  which  numbers  80,000  vols, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  Bodleian  in  importance,  contains  Wren's  original  ! 

designs  for  St.  Paurs.    All  Souls  is  singular  in  having  no  undergraduates  j 

except  four  *fiible  Clerks'*,  though  it  has  50  fellowships,  mostly  held  by  I 

lawyers.    Dr.  Llnacre,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Herrick,  Bishop  Heber,  Lord  Salis-  ' 

bury,  Blackstone,  and  Hax  Milller  were  members  of  All  Souls.    A  curious  ' 

song,  apparently  of  Jacobean  date,  is  still  annually  sung  at  the  ^gaud^'  of  | 

All  Souls,  commemorating  *a  swapping,  swapping  Mallard^  traditionally  [ 

connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  college.  i 

All  Souls  is  adjoined  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (p.  241),  beyond  j 

which  isifift.  MaHin's  ^AllSainti  Church(Fl.J),  4),  built  in  1705-8. 
At  this  point  Turl  Street^  so  named  from  an  old  entrance  to  the 
town  at  the  N.  end  (A.  S.  ihyrl,  a  hole);  diverges  to  the  right.  In 
it,  on  the  right,  is  —  I 

Linooln  College  (Pi.  D,  4),  founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  ! 

1429.   The  chapel,  dating  from  1631,  contains  some  good  stained  | 

glass  brought  from  Italy  at  that  period.  The  hall  has  a  fine  open 
roof  of  chestnut  timber.  In  the. quadrangle  to  the  right  are  two 
luxuriant  vines.  1 

John  Wesley  (whose  rooms  are  shown)  and  Dr.  Badclifie  (p.  244)  were 
fellows  of  Lincoln,  Mark  Pattison  was  Bector,  and  Robert  Montgomery,  : 

the  poet,  was  an  undergraduate. 

In  the  same  street,  separated  from  Lincoln  College  by  a  lane,  is 
Exeter  College  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  founded  by  Walter  of  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1314.  All  the  buildings  have  been  repeatedly 
restored,  and  several  of  them  were  erected  in  the  present  century.  ' 

The  ^Chapel  is  a  very  successful  modern  revival  of  13th  cent.  Gothic  I 

(adm.  1-4,  free).  The  Halt,  built  in  1618  and  restored  in  1818,  is  also 
noteworthy*    On  the  S«  wall  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,   exeouted  in 
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tapestry  by  William  Morris,  from  a  design  by  Burne-Jones.  The  FeUow*' 
Garden,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  after  1  p.m.,  affords  a  good  view 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  Divinity  School.  The  large  chestnnt  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  Is  known  as  ^Heber^s  Tree\  because  it  overhung 
Heber'^s  rooms  in  Brasenose  (see  p.  242).  Among  the  famous  alumni  of 
Exeter  are  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,.  Lyell,  Dyce  (the  Shakespearian 
commentator),  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  (the  Egyptologist),  F.  D.  Ifanriee, 
and  J.  A.  Froude. 

Opposite  Exeter  College  stands  Jesns  College  (PI.  D,  4),  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dr.  Hugh  Price  in  1571,  rebuilt  in  1621-67, 
and  restored  in  1866. 

The  Chapel  dates  from  1621,  and  contains  some  oaken  wainscoting  of 
that  period.  The  Hall  contains  a  fine  Jacobean  screen  and  some  portraits, 
inclnding  one  of  Charles  I.,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  and  there  if  a  fine 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucchero  in  one  of  the  common-rooms. 
The  valuable  Welsh  HSS.  belonging  to  Jesus  College  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  (p.  242).  In  the  Bursary  is  a  huge  silver  punch-bowl, 
holding  ten  gallons.  This  college  was  originally  intended  for  Welsh 
students  only,  and  divine  service  is  still  held  in  the  chapel  in  Welsh  twice 
a  week.  It  has  been  prolific  of  Welsh  bishops  and  numbers  Beau  Nash 
and  J.  B.  Green  among  its  alumni. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  end  of  Turl  Street  and  cross  Broad 
Street  Here,  facing  us,  Is  the  gateway  leading  to  Trinity  College 
(PL  D,  3),  established  in  1554  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  college 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Chapel  (adm.  9-6,  free),  "built  in 
1694  in  the  classical  style,  contains  a  beautiful  carved  screen  and 
altar-piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  new  buildings  (1887)  are  hy 
Jackson.  In  the  Oarden  is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  limes. 

Ghillingworth,  Selden,  Landor,  the  elder  Pitt,  Lord  Belbome,  Cardinal 
Newman,  James  Bryce,  Sir  Richard  Burton,  and  E.  A.  Freeman  are  among 
the  members  of  Trinity. 

In  Broad  St.,  to  the  W. ,  lies  — 

Balliol  College  (PL  D,  3),  founded  by  John  Balliol,  whose 
son  was  for  a  short  time  King  of  Scotland,  and  Dervorgudla,  his 
wife.  Balliol  made  certain  payments  for  the  support  of  poor  students 
at  Oxford  soon  after  lt260,  but  the  college  was  not  incorporated  till 
after  Merton  (p.  240),  and  the  charter  of  the  Lady  Dervorguilla  dates 
from  1282.  None  of  the  present  buildings  are  older  than  the  15th 
cent.f  and  the  S.  front,  with  its  massive  tower,  was  rebuilt  abont  1870. 

The  Gothic  Chapelj  built  by  Butterfield  in  1858,  supplants  One  of  the 
most  perfect  architectural  groups  in  Oxford,  consisting  of  the  old  chapel 
and  library.  The  Ball,  by  Waterhouse  (1876),  contains  portraits  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  Jowett,  Archbp.  Tait,  and  Bobert  Browning  (honorary  fellow). 
Balliol  is  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  its  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  very  high.  It  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  students.  The  li- 
brary contains  some  ancient  Bibles  and  valuable  MSS.,  including  USS.  of 
Browning^s  poems  and  the  *old  yellow  book'  that  figures  in  ^he  Ring 
and  the  Book\  Wycliffe  was  for  a  time  Master  of  Balliol,  an  office  held 
nntil  1893  by  Mr.  Jowett.  Besides  several  Archbishops  of  (Canterbury, 
the  books  of  the  college  contain  the  names  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Evelyn, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  (the  metaphysician).  Southey,  Lockhart,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  A.  H.  Clough,   and  Swinburne. 

To  the  W.  of  Balliol  rises  the  church  of  8t.  Xary  Magdalen 
(PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  1320.  The  tower  dates  from  1511*31,  but 
the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  so  frequently  altered  and  restored 
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that  almost  nothing  remains  of  the  original  stnictnre.    To  the  N. 

of  the  chnrch  stands  the  Kartyn'  Kemorial  (PI.  D,  3),  designed 

by  Sir  O.  G.  Scott  and  erected  in  1841  to  the  memory  of  Cranmer, 

Latimer,  and  Ridley,  who  were  burned  in  front  of  Balliol  College 

in  1555  and  1556.    The  monnment  is  in  the  richest  Gothic  style, 

and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  three  martyrs,  hy  Weekes.  — 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Memorial,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Giles  Street  and 

Beaumont  Street,  is  the  Taylor  Institution  (PI.  D,  3),  hullt  in 

1845  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.   Immediately  behind, 

and  forming  part  of  the  same  pile,  are  the  ^ITniyerflity  Galleries 

(Pi.  G,  3),  which  have  recently  been  considerably  enlarged  and  now 

accommodate  also  the  ^Ashmolean  Museum.    The  entrance  is  in 

Beaumont  St.  (open  daily  11-4,  adm.  3d.;  Sat.  2-4,  free). 

The  original  collection  of  curiosities,  formed  by  a  Dutchman  named 
Tr&descant  and  known  as  'Tradescant's  Ark*  was  acquired  by  Elias  Ashmole 
(16(7-92),  who,  adding  some  collections  of  his  own,  presented  the  whole  to 
the  Uniyersity  in  1679.  In  1874  the  museum  was  removed  from  the  Old 
Ashmolean  Museum  (p.  213)  to  its  present  home,  where  it  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  Uniyersity  collections  of  sculptures  and  casts  and 
enlarged  by  Taluable  bequests  of  art  objects.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  museums  of  art  and  archeeology  in  the  country. 

On  the  Gkoukd  Floob  and  in  the  Bassmbnt  are  casts  from  the  antique, 
the  original  models  of  Ghantrey^s  busts  and  statues,  and  some  of  the 
Anmdel  Jtfarftiss,  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptural  fragments  and  inscriptions 
formed  by  an  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  groundfloor 
is  also  the  *WeUwood  Collection  of  FicUU  Ivoriea. 

FiBST  Floob.  The  Picture  Gallery  here  includes  several  portraits  by 
H.  Ewkomur;  some  fine  water-colours  by  Turner  (the  gift  of  John  Buskin), 
De  Wini^  and  F,  MadtetuiM;  a  rery  valuable  series  of  drawings  (157  by 
Raphael,  58  by  Michael  Angelo)\  etchings  by  Rembrandt  and  others;  and 
a  good  collection  of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modem  masters,  including 
the  Combe  Bequest  of  works  by  Salman  Bunt^  Millait^  and  W,  CollitUt 
and  a  collection  of  miniatures. 

The  rooms  behind  the  picture-gallery  accommodate  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  In  the  small  anteroom  adjoining  the  main 
picture-gallery  are  glass-cases  containing  historical  relics  and  curiosities, 
including  Ckiy  Fawkea's  lantern,  theircm-linedhat  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide, 
and  personal  memorials  of  various  sovereigns.  The  next  room  is  devoted 
to  the  *Fortnum  ColleeHon  of  maoolica,  bronzes,  finger -rings,  and  other 
medisBTal  and  Benaissance  artobjecte.  In  the  third  room  are  Greek  and 
■Roman  terracottas,  vases,  bronzes,  etc.  The  last  .room  includes  valuable 
collections  of  Prehistoric,  Anglo-Saxon,  Egyptian,  and  Oriental  Art.  In 
this  room  are  shown  also  *King  AlA:ed''s  Jeweir  (perhaps  the  handle  of  an 
spstil  or  pointed  book-marker)  and  watches  which  belonged  to  Queen  Eliza' 
beth  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  —  On  the  groundfloor  of  tiie  S.W.  wing  U  the 
Ruskin  Drawing  School  (adm.  by  special  permission  only). 

Nearly  opposite  tbe  Taylor  Institution,  in  St.  Giles  St.,  is  Bt.  Jolm's 

Colleflre  (Ph  D,  3),  founded  in  1555. 

The  old  quadrangle  belonged  to  the  College  of  St.  Bernard,  founded 
by  Arebbishop  Ohichele  about  1440;  the  Hall  is  of  the  same  period,  but 
has  been  restored.  The  Chapel,  consecrated  in  1530,  was  restored  in  1843. 
Froni  tbe  first  quadrangle  a  vaulted  passage  with  delicate  fan-tracery  leads 
to  the  second  quadranele,  built  mainly  by  Archbishop  Laud  (1631),  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John^s,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  8.  and  E.  sides 
are  oeeupied  by  the  library.  The  oriel  windows  on  the  garden-side  are 
very  picturesque.  The  *Oardene  of  St.  John^s,  with  their  beautiful  lawns, 
are  among  the  finest  in  Oxford.    The  Library  contains  several  relics  of 
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Abp.  Laad,  indading  the  skull-cap  in  which  he  was  executed;  %lao  some 
fine  HSS.  and  early  printed  works.  Among  eminent  members  of  St.  John's 
are  Abp.  Jnxon,  Dean  Mansel,  and  the  poet  Shirley. 

Opposite  St.  John's  is  Pusey  House  (PI.  0,3),  an  Anglican 
clergy-house,  founded  in  1884  in  honour  of  Dr.  Pusey,  whose  libiary 
it  contains.  Pope's  Rally  farther  on,  on  the  right,  accommodates 
Roman  Oatholic  students.  Beyond  this  point  the  road  forks,  the  right 
branch  (Banbury  Road^  leading  past  8t.  Gileses  Church  (PI.  C,  1), 
built  about  the  year  l!zOO ,  to  Norham  Gardens  (right ;  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  see  p.  251)  and  Wyeliffe  Hall,  an  Anglican  theological 
seminary  (1877).  The  left  branch  (Woodstock  Road)  leads  to  the 
Rom.  Oath.  Church  of  St*  Aloysius ,  SomervUle  College  (p.  261), 
and  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Radcliffe  Observatory  (PI.  0,  1), 
both  built  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  with  funds  beq^ueathed 
by  Dr.  Radclifife  (comp.  p.  244). 

Beyond  the  observatory  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  ObseiTatory 
Street,  from  which  "Walton  Street  diverges  to  the  left,  while  Walton 
Well  Road  leads  to  the  right  to  Port  Meadow  and  the  Upper  River, 
In  Walton  St.  stand  the  University  Press  (PI.  B,  1,2),  built  in  1830, 
and  Buskin  College  (PI.  0,  2),  founded  in  1899  as  Ruskin  Hall,  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  workman's  college,  by  two  American  admirers  of 
John  Ruskin.  At  the  S.  end  of  Walton  St.,  facing  Beaumont  St., 
is  WoreoBter  College  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  erected  in  1714  on  the  site  of 
the  Benedictine  foundation  of  Gloucester  Oollege  (1283;  afterwards 
Gloucester  Hall).  One  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  is  still  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  different  Benedictine  monasteries. 

The  Chapel  presents  one  of  the  richest  Benaissanee  interiors  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  hall  contains  a  few  paintings.  The  Library  has  some  vain- 
able  MSS.  The  shady  *Oarden»^  which  contain  a  small  lake,  though  less 
trim  than  some  of  the  others,  are  very  beautiful.  Lovelace,  De  Qaincey, 
Bonamy  Price,  and  F.  W.  l^ewman  studied  at  Worcester. 

We  now  descend  Beaumont  Street,  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  turn  to  the  right  into  Commarket  Street.  Here,  to  the 
left,  stands  Bt.  MlohaePs  Chnroh  (PI.  D,  8,  4),  with  a  tower 
probably  built  by  Robert  d'Oily  (11th  cent),  as  part  of  the  town- 
wall  ;  the  rest  of  the  church  dates  from  various  later  periods.  —  To 
the  right,  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  are  the  rooms  of  the 
Union  Society  (PI.  D,  4),  famous  as  a  debating-society  and  under- 
graduates^ club,  founded  in  1823. 

ICany  of  the  most  eminent  of  England*s  parliamentary  speakers  owe 
part  of  their  success  to  their  training  in  the  debates  of  the  *Union\  Heelings 
for  debate  are  held  every  Thurs.  evening  daring  term.  The  premises 
include  reading,  writing,  smoking,  and  coffee  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  large 
hall  in  which  the  debates  are  held.  The  library  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
in  tempera  by  Bossetti,  Morris,  and  others  (now  much  faded).  Visitors 
may  be  introduced  for  a  few  days  by  a  member. 

A  little  farther  on,  Oommarket  Street  joins  High  Street  at 
Carfax  (p. 238),  whence  Queen  Street  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  remains  of 
the  old  CastU  (PI.  0, 4;  in  New  Road),  now  consisting  of  little  more 
than  a  Norman  tower  within  the  walls  of  the  Connty  QaoL    The 
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fimpregsM&tildA  was  besieged  In  this  oastle  by  Stephen  in  1141,  but 

escaped  during  the  night  and  found  refuge  at  Wallingford  (p.  229). 

Oxford  possesses  six  halls  for  women,  the  discipline  and  tuition 

of  which  are  similai  to  those  of  the  men's  colleges.   Lady  Margaret 

Hall  (founded  1879)  and  8t.  Hugh's  Hall  (1886)  are  situated  in  Nor- 

ham  Gardens  (beyond  PI.  D,  1) ;  Somerville  College  (1879),  named 

in  honour  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  mathematician,  is  in  Woodstock 

Road  (PI.  0,  1>   Near  8t.  Hilda's  Hall  (PI.  Q,  5;  1898),  in  Cowley 

Place,  is  Cherwell  HaU  (1902),  a  training  college  for  teachers.  Nor- 

ham  Holly  in  Norham  Road ,  is  for  foreign  students.    There  are, 

farther,  a  number  of  'unattached'  students,  nndei  the  supervision 

of  a  lady  entitled  Principal  of  the  Home  Students. 

The  seholargliip  of  the  woiiieii-stadeiit«  is  tested  by  the  examination 
papers  of  the  Univereity,  but  they  have  a  separate  class-list  and  'are  not 
yet  allowed  to  take  a  degree.  A  large  number  of  university  and  college 
lectures  are  open  to  women,  and  there  are  also  special  lectures,  given  by 
members  of  the  university  and  also  by  women  lecturers  and  tutors,  some 
of  whom  are  resident  in  the  halls  above  mentioned.  Each  of  the  halls 
sends  representatives  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  *€or  the  Education 
of  Women  in  Oxford  (Clarendon  Building,  Broad  St.),  from  the  secretary 
of  which  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

SzenrsioBS  from  Oxford. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  is  that  to  Woodstock  and  Blenheim  ^  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  railway  (eomp.  B.  34)  or  by  road  (carr.  and 
pair  there  and  back  80«.).  Choosing  the  second  and  pleasanter  of  these 
alternatives,  we  leave  Oxford  by  St.  Giles  Road  and  drive  to  the  K.W., 
via  Wolvercote  and  Begbrooke,  beyond  which  we  skirt  Blenheim  Park,  to 
(S  M.)  Woodstock  (Bear),  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  i68i  inhab. 
and  manufactories  of  leather  gloves.  Woodstock  Manor  was  an  early 
residence  of  Uie  English  kings,  but  no  trace  now  remains  of  the  palace 
built  by  Henry  I.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  born  at  Woodstock 
in  1330,  and  here  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  bower  for  'Fair 
Rosamond'*  (but  comp.  p.  14).  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the 
gate-house  for  some  time  by  her  sister  Queen  Mary.  Chaucer  was  at  one 
time  a  resident  in  Woodstock,  and  its  name  is  also  connected  with 
literature  through  the  romance  of  Walter  Scott.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
church  is  the  entrance  to  '^Blenheim  Park,  with  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Woodstock  Manor  was  presented  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  victories,  and 
parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  500,(XX){.  to  build  a  residence.  The  park 
is  about  12  M.  in  circumference  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  The  Palace 
was  built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  good  example  of  his  heavy  though 
imposing  Style  (*Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he  Laid  many  a  heavy 
load  on  thee"),  with  a  Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre  and  two  projecting 
win^.  The  length  of  the  facade  is  nearly  400  ft.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  painted  ceilings  by  Thornhill.  The  best 
works  of  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  have  been  sold,  but  there 
still  remain  interesting  examples  of  Reynold*^  Oainsborough,  Hudson^  and 
others.  The  Gardens  are  very  extensive  and  attractive,  and  contain  tem- 
ples, cascades,  and  fountains  in  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  park  is 
always  open  to  pedestrians,  and  the  house  (12-S)  and  gardens  (l«-4)  are 
shown  in  summer  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  (fee  for  each  6(1.).  Carriages  must 
be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  lodge-keepers  (fee  2s.  6d.). 

About  8i/s-4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Oxford,  beyond  South  Binksep^  rises  Boards 
Eill^  a  favourite  point  for  short  walks.  The  walk  may  be  continued  to 
Abingdon  (p.  2Q6);  or  we  may  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Bagley  Woody 
cross  the  Thames  at  Bandford  Mill^  and  return  to  Oxford  hy  Ia^Ummts 
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(of  which  Newman  was  chaplain)  and  ^«|r  (p.  228).  The  last-named  Tillage, 
which  afTorde  a  good  view  of  Oxford,  poaseBses  an  interesting  Korman 
church.    This  is  a  round  of  7-8  U. 

About  6  H.  to  the  W.  of  Oxford  lies  /Canton  ffarcmartj  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Harcourt  family,  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  passing  CimuMr 
and  (4  M.)  Bablockhythe,  where  we  cross  the  ^stripling  Thames'  by  a  ferry. 
The  old  manor-house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and .  con- 
tains a  room  in  which  Pope  spent  two  Summers.  The  carious  old  kitchen, 
which  still  remains,  has  been  described  as  ^either  a  kitchen  vithin  a  chim- 
ney or  a  kitchen  without  one\  Pope,  who  wrote  the  6th  book  of  his  *Iliad* 
here,  has  giyen  a  playful  and  picturesque  account  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Near  the  village  are  three  large  stones  known  as  the 
DeviVs  QuaitM.  —  Oumnor  Ball  (destroyed)  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Kenil- 
worth  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Amy  Robsart.  The  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  Anthony  Forster^  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription! 

Shotover  Bill  (600  ft.),  4  H.  to  the  E.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Oxford 
and  its  environs.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  undergraduate  Shelley. 
About*  IVsM.  farther  on  is  Ouddesden  (see  p.  227),  with  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  a  la^e  theological  college. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  9-10  M.  may  be  taken  along  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Oherwell  to  IsUp  (p.  228),  Oddington^  and  Charlton-on-Oimocr,  The  church 
of  Charlton  has  a  fine  rood-screen  of  carved  oak  (ca.  1500).  A  detour  may 
be  made  to  Water  Satc»,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  good  Eliaabethan  manor- 
house.  Boats  may  also  ascend  the  C$herwell  to  (9  M.)  Islip,  passing  (U/t  H.) 
Parson's  Pleamre^  the  University  bathing-place,  below  wMch  ladies  usually 
land,  rejoining  the  boat  higher  up. 

Archseolo^sts  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^British  Village^  near  SUmd- 
laie^  about  7  K.  to  the  S.W.  of  Oxford.  A  little  to  the  £.  of  Standlske 
Is  Oaunt  Bouse^  a  moated  dwelling-house  of  the  16th  century. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Oxford  to  Dorchester  (p.  239), 
Wcmtage  and  the  Vale  of  the  White  Borse  (p.  112),  Wyehvood  Foreti 
(10-12  M.  to  the  N.W.),  etc. 

Boating  on  the  Thames  is  a  very  favourite  recreation  at  Oxford  (to 
London,  see  p.  228).  Above  Oxford  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  a«  Lechlade 
(p.  197),  2  M.  short  of  which  is  Kelmseott.  with  an  Elizabethan  manor- 
house,  long  ttie  country-residence  of  William  Morris  (1884-96),  poet  and 
socialist,  who  is  buried  in  the  village.  Two  favourite  points  for  short 
excursions  are  I//ley  and  Nuneham  (see  p.  228).  Another  is  Oodstow  Nunnerg 
(Trout  Inn),  2  H.  above  Oxford,  dating  from  the  12th  cent. ;  the  ruins  are 
very  scanty,  and  their  chief  Interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  Fair  Rosamond 
was  educated  here.  About  1 M.  to  the  W.  of  (Jodstow  is  Wytham  Abbey^  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  on  the  site  of  an  early  religious  house.  Visitors 
to  the  country  round  Oxford  should  be  familiar  with  Matthew  Arnold's 
*Thyrsis'  and  'The  Scholar  Gypsy'. 

The  direct  route  from  Oxford  to  Camlbridge  (77  M.,  in  2Vs-4  hrs.  *,  fares 
13«.,  8«.,  6«.  5(1.)  runs  via  Bletchley  (see  p.  263)  and  Bedford  (p.  875).  The 
trains,  however,  are  often  slow  and  their  connection  imperfect;  so  that 
it  is  almost  as  quick  to  go  via  London. 

34.   From  Oxford  to  Leamington,  Warwick,  and 

Birmingham. 

EenilwortlL. 

66  M.  Great  Wbstbkn  Railwat  in  1-8V«  hrs.  (fares  lis.,  7s.,  5s.  6<f.). 
Through-trains  from  London  to  Birmingham  by  this  route  (129  M.)  take 
2V4-4V4  hrs.  (fares  17s.  4cr.,  lis.  10<f.,  9s.  5d.). 

Oxford,  p.  233.  —  From  (6V2  ^0  Kidlington  a  branch  runs  to 
the  left  to  (3  V2  M.)  Blenheim  ^  Woodttock  (p.  251).  —  16  M.  Aytiftoe. 

About  »fi  M.  to  the  K.B.  is  Aynhoe  Park  (W.  0.  Cartwright,  Baq.). 
whence  Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people  after  the  battle  of 
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Edgehill  (see  below).  Tbe  konae  (adm.  by  special  permission  only)  contains 
good  paintings  of  the  Spanish  and  Flemisn  schools  (Harillo,  Bembrandt, 
Frans  Hals,  etc.). 

19  M.  King's  Sutton^  vnth.  a  fine  church  containing  an  ancient 
wooden  pnlpit  (branch-line  to  Cheltenham^  p.  190). 

23  M.  Banbury  {Red  Lion,  R.  As.,  D.  from  3«.  6i.;  White  Lion), 
an  old  town  with  12,967  inhab.,  on  the  Cherwell,  famous  for  its 
cakes  and  ale.  Banbury  Cross,  immortalised  in  nursery-rhyme,  has 
recently  been  restored.  Of  the  old  castle  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  moat  and  a  fragment  of  the  wall.  The  panelling  and  ceiling 
of  a  room  in  the  Reindeer  Inn  are  interesting. 

From  Banbury  branch-lines  diverge  to  Blisworth  (p.  284),  Woodford 
(p.  384),  and  Backingham  (p.  227).  —  Among  places  of  interest  near  Banbnry 
are  Broughton  Castle,  Wroxton  Ahhey^  and  Compion  WinyaUs,  the  beantiful 
seat  of  the  Harqois  of  Northampton. 

'Siom{%i'^l<lM,.)Fenny  Compton  lines  diverge  to  Stratford  (p.  258) 

on  the  left  and  to  Toweester  and  Blisworth  (p.  264)  on  the  right. 

The  former  passes  near  Edgehill,  6  H.  from  Fenny  Compton  and  2  H. 
from  Kineton  station,  where  the  first  battle  between  the  Boyalists  and 
Parliamentarians  took  place  in  1642.  On  the  ridge  of  Edge  Hill  is  an 
absurd  sham  Ctothic  castie  (now  an  inn),  erected  in  1750  to  commemorate 
the  battle.  —  About  8  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Morion  Pininey,  on  the  line  to 
Blisworth,  is  Sulgrave,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Washington  family.  The 
manor-house  was  built  by  Lawrence  Washington  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  bears  the  Washington  coat-of-arms  (comp.  p.  197)  on  the  porch. 
The  distinguished  American  antiquary,  Mr.  Henry  Waters,  has  almost  con- 
clusively proved  George  Washington''s  descent  from  the  Sulgrave  family. 

To  the  left  rise  the  Burton  Dasset  HiUs. 

42  M.  Leamington.  —  Hotels.  Bsgent,  in  the  Parade,  with  garden, 
B.  U.  6d.,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  5s.  &  Hanoa  Housb,  Avenue  Boad,  near  the  stations, 
with  garden,  B.5s. Qd.,  H.ot.Qd.',  Glarsndon,  in  the  Upper  Parade,  B. 6s. 6(i., 
B. 9s.,  D.  5m.  —  Bath,  Bath  St.,  B.  4s.,  D.  8^.  6<l. ;  Cbown,  B.  4s.,  D.  8s.  Btf. ; 
Qbsat  Wkstbbm,  High  St. ;  Avbnue,  pens.7s.  *,  Gdbbnset  Tbhpbbancb,  B.  or 
D.  2s.  6d.;  YoBK  (temperance),  Spencer  St.,  B.  Is.  Qd.,  plain.  —  Frivate 
Sotds:  Manob  Villas,  Avenue  Boad,  board  7-9s.  per  day;  La  Plaisamcb, 
41  Lansdowne  Crescent,  7s. -10s.  Qd.  per  day,  corner  of  the  Parade  and 
Warwick  St.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings. 

Batiis.  *Royal  Leamington  Bath  tt  Pump  Rooms,  Lower  Parade,  with 
swimming-basin  and  Turkish  baths;  Hudson'* s  Sulphur  &  Saline  Springs, 
High  St.;  Old  Spring  Pump  Room  (Earl  of  Aylesford's),  Bath  St. ;  Oldham^s 
Open-air  Stcimming  Baths;  Free  Fountain  (saline),  Bath  St. 

Cabs.  Per  mile  1-2  pers.  Is.,  3-4  pers.  Is.  Qd.,  each  addit.  Vs  ^*  6^*  \ 
per  hour  2s.  Qd.,  for  each  addit.  1/2  hr.  Is.  Each  article  of  luggage  car- 
ried outside  2d. 

Sleetrio  Tramway  from  Avenue  Station  (L.  A  TS.  W.  B.)  to  (3  M.  in  26  min.) 
Wanoiet  vift  MHverton,  every  10  min.  (fare  3d.). 

Leamington,  or  Leamington  Priors,  a  well-built  watering-place 

with  26,077  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Learn,  a  tributary  of  the 

Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide 

and  pleasantly  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.    Leamington 

owes  its  prosperity  to   the  chalybeate,  saline,  and  sulphureous 

springs  discovered  herein  1797.  The  Royal PUmp Room  (see  above) 

is  adjoined  by  the  Pump  Room  Garden  (free),  opposite  which  are 

the  tastefully  laid  ont  *Jephson  Gardens.  Leamington  is  also  noted 

for  its  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Leamington  College, 
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Tlie  Towrh  HaU^  a  handsome  Renaissance  strnctnre,  witb  a  cam- 
panile, is  situated  on  the  Parade,  neai  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
*Chureh  of  All  Saints,  a  modem  Perp.  huildlng,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
Greek  cross  and  of  a  somewhat  foreign  appearance,  stands  near  the 
Victoria  Bridge  (riew),  oyer  the  *hlgh-complexioned  Leam'.  Near 
the  L.  &  N.W.  station  is  the  new  Technical  School  #  Free  Library 
(1902). 

Leamington  is  a  convenient  and  comfortable  centre  whence  to  explore 
the  Stratford  and  Warwick  district.  Among  the  best  points  for  short  walks 
are  Warwick  Cattle  (p.  2fi5)  tramway),  2Vs  H.  to  the  W.;  Guif't  Cliff  %  (p.  S56), 
3  M.  to  the  N.W.  (tramway  halfway);  and  Offckwrck  Bwy,  with  a  fine 
park,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  Stra^ford-on-Avon  (p.  268)  may  be  reached  either 
by  railway  vi&  Warwick  and  Hatton  (p.  267),  or  by  road  (10  M.;  coach 
daily  in  summer,  6«.,  box-seat  7«.6d.);  Covwtry  (p.  267;  9  M.)  by  L.  A  K.W. 
Railway  via  Milverton  and  KenUtPorth  (see  below).  —  The  excursion  to  Ktnil- 
worth  (p.  256),  6  H.  to  the  N.W.,  is  pleasanter  by  road.  Guy's  Oliffe  and 
Stoneleiffh  Al^€p  (p.  267)  may  be  included  in  ihe  round.  —  ChetUrton,  6  M. 
to  the  8.,  has  a  Perp.  church.  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  JEtampton 
Lucy,  Campion  Winyatet,  Compton  Vemep^  etc.  The  student  of  English 
history  will  find  the  battlefields  of  Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth, 
Naaeby,  and  Edgehill  all  within  reach. 

From  Leamington  to  Rughy^  see  p.  266. 

Beyond  Leamington  the  train  crosses  the  Avon. 

44^2  ^-  Warwick.  —  Hotels.  WooLPACK,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  U.  U,\ 
Warwick  Abhs,  B.  it.  6<l.;  *Dalb  Tehfekangb,  14  Old  Square,  plain,  £. 
or  D.  from  2$,  —  White  Howe  Boarding  Establishmentj  Xorthgate,  Qt,  per  day. 

—  Oaba  is.  per  M.,  Qd.  each  addit.  y^  M. ;  with  two  horses  it,  6d.  and  9d, 

—  Eleotric  Tramway  to  Leamington,  see  p.  263. 

Warwick^  a  qnaint  old  town  with  11,889  inhab.,  lies  on  a  hill 
rising  from  the  Avon,  to  the  right  as  we  quit  the  station.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  originally  a  British  settlement, 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Komans.  Its  present  name  is  Saxon. 
Many  of  the  houses  ha^e  retained  their  medisval  appearance,  and 
two  of  the  old  gates,  the  East  and  West  Gate,  are  still  standing. 
The  picturesque  ivy-clad  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  station,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  From 
the  station  a  footpath  leads  to  the  old  Priory  of  St,  Sepulchre^  now 
a  private  residence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Chuboh  of  St.  Mabt  fopen 
10-1  and  2-4),  a  large  Perp.  edifice,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  i694. 
The  E.  end  escaped  destruction.  The  exterior  suffers  from  the  poor 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  rebuilt  portion,  and  from  the  in- 
congruous parapet  added  to  the  roof.    The  tower  (adm.  2d.)  was 

restored  in  1885. 

The  InterioT  makes  a  much  more  satisfactory  impression,  especially 
the  Chancel  (1334),  which  contains  two  fine  recumbent  effigies  of  the 
Beauchamp  family  (14th  cent.)  and  some  curious  epitaphs  on  brasses  in 
front  of  the  altar.  A  mural  monument  was  erected  in  1888  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1770-1864) ,  a  native  of  Warwick.  In  the  Chapter  Houeey 
to  the  1^.  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  Fulke,  Lord  Greville  (d.  1628),  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  —  Below  the  choir  is  an  interesting  ITonnan 
Crypt^  containing  one  of  the  only  two  extant  ducking-stools.  —  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  choir  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  church,  the  ^BMMthamp 
Chapel  (adm.  6<l.),  a  fiorid  Perp.  structure  of  1464,  recalling  the  Chapel 
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of  Henry  vn.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  the  nnmerous  interesting 
monuments  are  those  of  JUehard  Beauehamp^  Earl  of  Wannek  (d.  1499), 
the  builder  of  the  chapel  ^  Rotwrt  Dudlqf,  Earl  of  Leieester  (d.  1588),  the 
favoarite  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  with  his  wifeLettice;  Ambro$e  Dudley,  Earl 
0/  Warwick  (d.  1089),  the  brother  of  the  last;  and  an  infant  son  (the 
'Koble  Impe%  says  the  inscription)  of  Lord  Dudley.  The  beauty  of  the 
first  of  these  monuments  shows  that  there  was  at  least  one  English 
sculptor  of  the  time  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  his  contemporaries, 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti. 

Above  the  Market  Hall,  not  far  from  the  church,  is  the  Museum, 
containing  collections  of  birds,  fossils,  and  local  antiquities  (open 
11  to  4  or  5;  adm.  9(1.). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  High  St ,  beyond  the  Warwick  Arms, 
is  the  Lord  Leycester  Hospital,  established  by  Kobert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  for  twelve  poor  brothers  In  1571,  In  a  quaint  half- 
timbered  building  of  earlier  date  (open  till  7  p.m. ;  adm.  Gd.). 

The  quadrangle  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  buildine  contains  several 
interesting  relies,  such  as  a  Saxon  chair,  said  to  be  lOOO  years  old,  and 
%  piece  of  needle-work  by  Amy  Bobsart.  The  Spanish  diestnut  beams  of 
the  hall  look  as  white  and  fresh  as  if  set  up  last  week.  The  Bear  and 
the  Bagged  Staff,  the  cognizance  of  the  Warwick  earldom,  is  frequently 
repeated,  as  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  (see  p.  2&4),  and  indeed  throughout 
the  town.  The  chapel,  built  over  the  West  Qate  of  the  town  (see  p.  254), 
was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  its  tower  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
Lord  Leycester  Hospital  (end  of  14th  cent.). 

On  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  Avon,  at  the  S.E. 
ead  of  the  town,  rises  *Waxwiok  Castle »  the  ancient  and  stately 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  castle ,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  feudal  residences  in  England ,  prob- 
ably dates  from  Saxon  times ;  but  the  oldest  portion  now  stand- 
ing Is  the  huge  Gsesar's  Tower,  nearly  150  ft.  high,  which 
seems  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  residential  part  belongs  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  roofs  of  the  Great  Hall  and  several  other  rooms 
were  restored  In  the  old  style  after  a  destructive  Are  lu  1871. 
The  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  castle  Is  Its  success- 
ful defence  by  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  Civil  War.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  castle  from  10  a.m.  to  5.80  p.m.  (4.30  in  winter) 

by  tickets  (2«.  each)  obtainable  at  a  shop  opposite  the  gate. 

From  the  Porter^i  Lodge  a  short  avenue  cut  in  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
the  Outer  Court,  with  Caesar's  Tower  (see  above)  to  the  left  and  <7«y'< 
Tower  (iSS  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  top  of  the  latter  affords  an  admirable 
*View.  The  double  gateway  between  the  towers  leads  to  the  beautiful 
*Inu€r  €h>urt,  with  its  velvety  turf.  Opposite  us  is  the  mound  on  which 
stood  tlie  original  keep. 

The  Interior  contidns  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  old  ar- 
mour, and  curiosities.  In  the  Qreat  Ball  are  the  sword  and  other  relics 
of  the  legendary  Count  Guy  of  Warwick  (see  p.  266),  the  mace  of  War- 
wick the  ^King-][aker%  the  helmet  of  Grojnwell,  and  the  armour  in  which 
Lord  Brooke  was  killed  at  Lichfield.  The  windows  of  this  and  many 
of  the  other  rooms  afford  fine  views  of  the  Avon.  Among  the  paintings 
are  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Rubens  (in  the  Oilt  Drawing  Room)\ 
Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyek  (in  the  Family  Dining  Boom);  and  several  other 
portraits  by  the  same  masters.  In  the  Cedar  Drawing  Room  is  a  fine  Vene- 
tian mirror,  and  in  the  Oilt  Drawing  Room  an  inlaid  table  of  great  value. 
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Oil  iMuing  from  the  interior  we  proceed  to  the  OMW«rv«rfory,  which 
coBtaina  the  famous  'Warwick  Vase,  foand  in  Hadrian^s  Villa  at  Ti^oli. 
The  beautiful  *Park  contains  magnificent  cedars  and  other  trees. 

An  admirable  *View  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  oyer 
the  Avon,  a  little  way  from  the  lodge.  ^We  can  scarcely  think  the  seene 
rear,  says  Hawthorne,  *8o  completely  do  those  machicolated  towers,  the 
long  line  of  battlements,  the  massive  battresses,  the  high-windowed  walls, 
shape  out  our  indistinct  ideas  of  the  antique  time\  —  The  riew  is  per- 
haps even  better  from  an  old  mill,  reached  by  the  road  descending 
from  the  lodge  to  the  river. 

Warwick  is  a  good  centre  for  excursioiiB,  the  most  popular  of 
wMch  are  those  to  Kenilworth  and  Stratford,  both  reached  either 
hy  road  or  railway. 

Route  to  Stra^ordf  see  p.  258.  —  To  reach  Kenilworth  by  railway  we 
join  the  L.K.W.  line  at  Milverton  or  Leamington  (see  p.  wi)\  the  rail- 
way-station at  Kenilworth  is  s/i  ^-  from  the  castle. 

Fkom  Warwick  to  Kbnilwokth,  by  road,  OH.;  carr.  with  one  horse 
there  and  back  10«.  6<f.,  with  two  horses  20».,  Including  the  driver's  fee. 
A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  returning  via  8toneleigh  Abbey  and 
Leamington  (carr.  for  the  round  17<.  Bd.,  with  two  horses  26«.).  •—  The  road 
leads  to  the  K.,  and  soon  reaches  (ii/4  M.)  *€hiy'a  Oliffe,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Ghiy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (see  p.  256),  whose 
feats  in  slaying  the  Dun  Cow  and  other  monsters  form  part  of  English 
legendary  lore.  On  the  river,  a  little  below  the  house,  is  a  cave  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  as  an  anchorite  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  daily  receiving  alms  from  the  Countess  Felice,  who  did  not  recognize 
her  husband  in  his  disguise.  At  his  death,  however,  he  revealed  himself 
to  her,  and  the  two  were  buried  together  in  the  cave  in  Guy's  Oliffe.  Near 
the  cave  is  a  small  chapel,  with  an  old  and  rude  statue  of  Quy.  The 
house,  to  which  a  new  wing  in  the  Gothic  style  has  been  added,  contains 
some  interesting  paintings,  including  several  by  Berti&  Oreafheed^  son  of  a 
former  owner  of  Guy's  Cliffe,  a  highly-gifted  young  «riist  who  died  in  1804 
at  the  age  of  22.  Mrs.  Siddons  lived  at  Guy's  Cliffe  for  some  time  before 
her  marriage  in  1773,  as  companion  to  the  Lady  Mary  Greatheed  of  the 
time.  A  curious  feature  is  the  caverns  and  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock 
surrounding  the  court-yard.  —  A  few  yards  down  the  road  which  diverges 
to  the  right  a  little  beyond  the  aboTe-mentioned  glade,  by  a  picturesque 
old  mill  said  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  a  beautiful  view  of  Guy's  Cliffe  House 
is  obtained.  —  About  1/4  M.  farther  on ,  to  the  left,  is  BlackUw  Billy  on 
which  is  a  monument  to  Piers  OavesUm.,  the  unfortunate  favourite  of 
Edward  11.^  who  was  slain  here  in  1312.  —  In  Vs  ^ •  more  we  have  a 
pretty  view,  to  the  left,  of  WootUm  Court.  We  soon  reach  0/t  M.)  the 
village  of  Leek  Woolton. 

About  IVs  H.  farther  on  are  the  first  houses  of  Kenilworth  (*Abbey, 
B.  i«. .  D.  8-5<.;  King's  Arms  Inn.  see  below,  B..  from  3*.,  D.  2s.  6d.; 
The  Lunea  Boarding  House ,  Warwick  Boad,  21.  2s.  per  week),  a  small 
straggling  town  with  4644  inhabitants.  The  castle  is  about  1  M.  farther 
on.  The  King's  Arms  Inn  contains  the  room  in  which  Walter  Scott  made 
his  first  sketch  of  ^Kenilworth'.  *Kenilwerth  Oaatle,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  baronial  ruins  in  England,  was  originally  founded  by 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  of  Henry  I.,  about  1120.  In  the  13th 
cent,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Hontfort,  and  was  main- 
tained for  six  months  by  his  son  against  the  royal  forces  (1260).  In  1362 
Kenilworth  came  by  marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  added  largely  to 
it.  The  castle  afterwards  became  royal  property,  and  in  1583  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  her  favourite,  the  Barl  of  Leiceater.  Lei- 
cester spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  enlarging  and- improving  the 
building,  and  in  1575  entertained  his  royal  patroness  here  in  the  mag^flcent 
style  immortalised  by  Scott.  Cromwell  gave  the  castle  to  some  of  his  of- 
ficers, who  demolished  the  stately  pile  for  the  sake  of  its  materials  and 
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acattered  it0  eestly  collections.  After  the  Restoration  it  passed  into  the 
handt  of  the  Earlfl  of  Clarendon,  who  still  retain  it.  Perhaps  no  other 
EngUflh  castle  has  had  more  varied  points  of  contact  with  English  history, 
from  the  stormy  and  semi-barbarons  times  of  Simon  de  Montfort ,  down 
through  the  pompons  and  courtly  luxury  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  to  the 
iconoelastie  days  of  the  Protectorate;  while  under  the  touch  of  the  'Magi- 
ciaB  of  the  KortV  it  has  renewed  its  youth  in  our  own  era,  and,  ruin 
though  it  be,  Is  more  familiar  and  present  to  contemporary  thought  than 
almost  any  occupied  mansion  in  the  country. 

We  enter  (adm.  Qd,)  by  a  small  gate  to  the  N.W.  of  Lticetier't  Gate- 

house  (now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling),  and  passing  along  the  wall 

turn  to  the  right  and  obtain  a  view  6f  the  mam  part  of  the  building. 

The  part  nearest  us  (to  the  right)  is  the  Norman  Ke^  or  OMsar^s  Totver^ 

whieh  seems  to  have  had  three  or  four  stories;  the  walls  are  16-16  it. 

thi^k.    Beyond  this,  to  the  W.,  is  a  vacant  space  formerly  occupied  by 

the  Kitchen,  crossing  which  we  reach  (at  the  N.W.  angle)  the  Strong  or 

Mwnt^e  9!Vn9«r,  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  (ca.  1392);  the  ''small  octangtilar 

chamber'*  on  the  second  floor  is  that  assigned  by  Walter  Scott  to  Amv 

Sobsart.    The  Plecuance^  of  which  it  'commanded  a  delightful  view**,  is 

now  an  orchard  and  vegetable  garden.    The   grotto  in  which  Amy  was 

discovered  by  the  Queen   adjoined  the  Btean  Tover,  at  the  apex  of  the 

Fleasance.    At  right  angles  to  Mervyn's  Tower  Is  the  *Banqueting  Ball, 

also  built  by  Hime-honoured  Lancaster",  with  two  fine  oriels  at  its  S.  end. 

The  three  apartments  next  in  order,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 

Icnown  as  the  White  Itall,  the  Presence  Chambery  and  the  Privy  Cham^ber, 

and  also  date  from  the  I/aneastrian  period.    The  large  pile  at  the  end, 

with  Tudor  windows,  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in  spite 

of  its  comparative  youth  needs  support  which  the  l^orman  keep  disdains. 

The  buildings  just  described  form   the  Innbb  Goubt;   and  the  outer  line 

of  defence,  with  the  Btsan,  Lunn''s,  Water^  and  MortifMr  Towers,  may  also 

l>6  traced.    The  Qreat  Lake  lay  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  outer  wall;  and 

the  Tilt- Yard  lay  outside  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 

enclosure.    The  Chapels,  those  of  the  original  l^orman  building  and  of 

John  of  Gaunt,  have  disappeared.    Comp.  the  Plan. 

If  time  permit,  we  may,  before  leaving  Kenllworth,  visit  the  Parish 
Church,  with  some  Norman  details,   and  the  adjacent  fragmentary  ruins 
f  Kenilworth  Priory,  founded  by  Geoflfrey  de  Clinton  (see  p.  256). 

About  3  H.  to  the  £.  of  Kenllworth  is  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
Ijord  Leigh,  a  laxge  mansion  erected  in  the  18th  century.  It  occupies 
tbe  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  of  which  a  gateway  (16th  cent.)  remains, 
and  contains  a  number  of  family  portraits  and  other  paintings,  some  good 
stucco-work,  and  fine  wainscoting  (state  rooms  shown  by  special  permis- 
sion). Stately  oaks  in  the  park.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Warwick, 
4  M.  from  Kenpworth,  and  2Vs  M.  from  Lapworth  (see  below),  is  Wrox- 
hall,  4  modern  mansion,  incorporating  some  remains  of  a  priory  of  the 
12th  century.    The  ehurch  also  is  interesting. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Warwick  to  Leamington  (p.  258), 
EdgeMll  (p.  263),  Coventry  (p.  267),  etc. 

Beyond  Warwick  the  train  quits  tlie  valley  of  the  Avon.  — 
49  M.  Hatton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on  -  Avon  (see 
p.  268).  —  53  M.  Lapworth f  junction  for  Henley-in-Arden;  55^2  M« 
Knowle,  with  an  Idiot  Asylum  and  a  handsome  church ;  68^2  ^• 
Sol&i'fill  (George),  a  prettily  situated  village  with  an  Interesting  re- 
stored church,  In  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  styles.  The  train  then  passes 
two  or  three  other  small  stations  and  traverses  the  manufacturing 
snhurbs  of  Birmingham. 

66  m:.  Birmingliam  (Snow  Hill  Station),  see  p.  268. 
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35.   From  Warwick  to  Strat  ford-on- A  von. 


UVs  M.  Bailwat  in  V2-I  ^-  (t^xw  2*.  8d.,  is.  5(1.,  is.  i^zd.).  Carriages 
are  sometimes  changed  at  Satton.  —  Warwick  is  8  H.  from  Stratford  hj 
the  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  10  M.  by  the  pleaaanter  road 
on  the  left  bank.    Cabbiagb  with  one  horse  12-1S<.,  with  two  horses  15-20t. 

Stratford  may  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Fen»p  Cotnph»  (p.  253), 
Honeyhovme  (p.  197),  and  Broom  Junction  (p.  198). 

a.  By  Railway. 

From  Warwick  to  (4V2  M.)  Hatton^  see  p.  267.  —  Our  train 
here  diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the  main  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Bir- 
mingham. —  61/2  M.  Claverdon;  lOM.  Bearley^  the  junction  of  aline 
to  (7  M.)  AlctsUf  (p,  198);  IIV2  M.  Wihncote,  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother. 

14^2  ^*  Straiford'on'Avon^  see  below.  Beyond  Stratford  the 
railway  is  continued  to  Hcntyhoume  and  Wkuiheomhe  (p.  107). 

J.  By  Road. 

We  leave  Warwick  by  the  road  leading  past  the  Leycester 
Hospital  (p.  255),  and  at  first  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon. 
At  the  fork -we  keep  to  the  left,  soon  seeing  to  the  right  the  beautiful 
little  Gothic  church  of  Sherburne,  by  Sir  G.  Scott.  At  (2  M.)  Bar- 
fordj  which  has  an  old  church-tower  said  to  show  marks  of  Orom- 
well's  cannon-shots,  we  cross  the  river,  and  about  IY2  ^*  farther 
on  we  pass  the  village  of  Wcuperton  (to  the  right),  with  a  restored 
church.  —  About  Y2  M.  beyond  Wasperton  our  road  diverges  to  the 
right  from  the  highroad,  and  reaches  (1  M.)  Charlecote  and  the  N. 
extremity  of  Charlecote  Park  (see  p.  261 ;  view  of  the  house  to  the 
right).  The  road  now  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  park  and  then  turns 
to  the  right  and  skirts  its  S.  side.  After  1  M.  we  pass  the  lodge- 
gate  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Charlecote  Park.  The  pretty  village  of 
Alveston  lies  among  trees  to  the  right,  1 M.  farther  on,  in  a  loop  of 
the  river,  of  which  the  road  forms  the  chord.  3/4  M.  Tiddington, 
with  some  quaint  old  houses.  After  174^.  more  we  reach  the  bridge 
leading  across  the  Avon  to  Stratford.  —  The  direct  route  from  War- 
wick to  Stratford  (8  M.)  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river. 

Stratford-on-Avon.  —  Hotels.  *Shakb8pbabb  (PI.  b^  G,  8),  with 
rooms  named  after  Shakespeare's  plays,  E.  from  4<.6<2.,  D.  4-6«.  ^  Bed  Hohsb 
(PI.  a;  C,  3).  R.  4«.,  D.  4« ,  see  p.  261;  ♦Golden  Lioh  (PI.  e^  C,  D,  2), 
Bridge  St.,  B.  2t.  fid.,  J>.  3«. ;  Uo»bille'8  Tempbeancb  (PL  d;  G,  3),  B.  or 
D.  2s.  Qd.\  Falcon  (PL  e ;  G,  8),  B.  8<.  6d.,  pens.  10«. ;  Fountain  Tsmpsbancb 
(PL  f-,  B,2)5  Old  Bed  Lion  (PL  g;  D,8),  unpretending.  — -  Avondens  Boarding 
House,  Warwick  Boad,  6-8».  per  day  •,  Mrs.  Bemridffs,  2  Glencoe,  Arden  St., 
4-7«. ;  Miss  CfibbSy  8  Ghestnut  Walks,  6s. ;  New  PkteOy  i  Obapel  St.,  3O40«. 
per  week.  —  Shakespears  Restaurant,  87  High  St.  5  Bail.  B/nU.  Rooms. 

Strat ford-on- Avon  is  a  clean  and  well-built  little  country-town 
of  (1901)  8310  inhab.,  with  wide  and  pleasant  streets  containing 
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numerous  quaint  half-timbered  houses.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  the  8th  century. 
Though  not  without  importance  as  an  agricultural  centre,  it  owes 
its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  the  great  dramatist  born  here 
in  1564,  whose  name  and  form  have  been  imported,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  into  the  trade-mark  of  almost  every  saleable  article  in 
the  town.  About  30,000  pilgrims  (one-fourth  Americans)  annually 
pay  for  admission  to  Shakespeare^s  House,  while  many  thousands 
of  other  visitors  also  flock  to  the  town  In  summer. 

*Shake8peaTe*s  HouBe  (PI.  G,  2],  in  which  the  poet  was  born 
on  April  23rd,  1664,  is  in  Henley  St. ;  it  is  now  national  property, 
and  is  kept  in  scrupulously  good  order.  It  is  shown  daily  (except 
Sun.)  from  9a.m.  to  6p.m.  (adm.  6(2. ;  museum  6c{.  extra;  tickets  at 
the  adjoining  house).  The  house  has  undergone  various  vicissitudes 
since  Shakespeare's  day,  but  the  timber  framework,  the  floors,  most 
of  the  internal  walls,  and  the  cellars  remain  substantially  unaltered, 
and  the  restoration  in  1857  was  directed  towards  a  reproduction  of 
the  building  as  it  stood  in  1564. 

INTBBIOB.  The  small  cbamber  facing  the  street,  on  the  first  floor, 
has  been  consecrated  by  tradition  as  tbat  in  which  the  poet  was  bom.  The 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  the  inscribed  names  of  visit- 
ors; but  these  were  concealed  with  whitewash  for  many  years.  The 
signatures  of  Walter  Scott  and  Thos.  Garlyle  (both  scratched  on  the  window), 
Thackeray,  Eean,  and  Browning  are,  however,  still  pointed  out  in  the 
birthroom.  ISfo  new  names  are  now  allowed  to  be  added.  The  back-room 
on  the  upper  floor  contains  the  so-called  ^Stratford  PortraiV  of  Shake- 
speare, now  declared  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  to  have  been  probably  painted 
from  a  bust  in  the  18th  century.  Below  the  Kitchen^  on  the  groundfloor, 
is  a  dark  Cellar  (not  shown),  one  of  the  few  rooms  that  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  poet^s  boyhood.  —  The  rooms  to  the  right  on  the 
groundfloor  are  fitted  up  as  a  Shakespeare  Aftueum,  and  contain  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  portraits,  early  editions,  and  other  more  or  less 
authentic  relies  of  the  great  dramatist.  The  upper  floor  (originally  in  two 
stories)  is  now  the  L(brarv»  •—  The  Oarden  at  the  back  of  the  house  contains 
a  selection  of  the  trees  and  flowers  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

From  Henley  St.  we  may  now  pass  through  High  Street  (PI.  0,  3), 
where,  on  the  left,  at  the  comer  of  Bridge  St.,  is  the  Quiney  House, 
occupied  for  36  years  by  the  poet's  daughter  Judith  (Mrs.  Quiney). 
Farther. on,  on  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house, 
bearing  the  date  1596,  once  the  home  of  the  mother  of  John  Harvard, 
founder  of  the  famous  American  university ;  and  at  the  corner  of 
Bly  St.  is  another  old  house  (restored).  Opposite,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel  Street^  is  the  Town  Hall  (PI.  0,  3),  on  which  is  a  statue 
of  Shakespeare,  presented  by  David  Garrick ;  Inside  are  portraits  of 
Shakespeare  by  Wihon  and  Garrick  by  Gainsborough  (fee  optional). 

At  the  other  end  of  Chapel  St.,  also  to  the  left,  is  New  Place 
(PI.  0,  3),  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  resided  on 
his  return  to  Stratford,  and  where  he  died  on  April  23rd,  1616. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  house,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sir  Hugh  Glopton  about  1490,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  Francis 
Grastrell,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground  in  1769,  owing  to  a  quarrel  about  the 
rates,  having  already  cut  down  the  poefs  mulberry-tree  in  1756  to  avoid 
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the  importunities  of  yisitort !  The  adjoining  house,  now  also  celled  ^ew 
Place  (adm.  6d.)  contains  another  but  less  interesting  Shakespeare  Mu- 
seum^  through  which  we  obtain  accest  to  the  gardens  with  the  foundations 
of  8hakespear^s  house,  an  old  well,  and  a  scion  of  the  mulberry.  —  Behind 
(entr.  from  Chapel  Lane)  are  the  Ifew  Place  PvbUe  Gardens  (open  free  all 
day  in  summery  Sun.  2-6). 

Opposite  New  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  Lane  and  Church 
St.,  stands  the  Guild  Chapel  (PI.  C,  3),  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton 
(see  p.  259)  and  still,  like  the  parish-church  and  the  grammar- 
school,  externally  much  the  same  as  in  the  poet's  days.  It  is  ad- 
joined by  the  old  Quild  Hall  (PI.  C,  4) ,  where  Shakespeare  may 
often  haye  seen  the  performances  of  strolling  players ;  while  the 
upper  story,  substantially  unchanged  but  restored  in  1892,  is  the 
Grammar  School  (adm.  6(2.)  in  which  he  was  educated,  founded  in 
the  14th  century. 

At  the  end  of  Church  St.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road 
named  Old  Tovm  to  the  *ChTiroh  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (PI.  0,  5), 
charmingly  situated  amid  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon.  The 
central  tower  dates  from  the  12th  cent,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  spire  of  later  date.  The  naye  and  transepts  rank  next  iu  age, 
and  the  church  was  completed  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  addition  of 
the  clerestory  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  by  Dean  Balsall. 
Traces  of  an  earlier  church  have  recently  been  exposed  in  the  N.  tran- 
sept.   The  church  (adm.  6d.)  was  restored  in  1890-92  and  1898. 

Daily  matins,  10.15-10.45  a.m. 

The  Imposing  ^Interior  contains  many  moniunents  of  interest;  but 
Hhe  mind  refuses  to  dweir,  as  Washington  Irving  says  in  his  weU- 
known  sketch,  *on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakespeare. 
His  idea  pervades  the  place;  the  whole  pile  seems  bat  as  his  mau- 
saleum.  The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other  traces  of  him  may  be  t&lBt  or 
dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty\  The 
Grave  of  the  poet  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is  covered  by  a 
slab  bearing  an  oft-quoted  inscription.  On  the  wall  above  is  the  familiar 
Bust,  executed  soon  after  Shakespeare'^s  death  by  Gerard  Jolmson.  The 
original  colouring  has  been  reproduced.  The  adjacent  stained-glass  win- 
dow, representing  the  Seven  Ages,  was  erected  with  the  contributions 
of  American  visitors.  —  Close  to  Shakespeare^s  tomb  are  those  of  his 
wife,  Anne  Hathaway  (d.  1623; ;  his  daughter ,  Susan  Hall  (d.  1B49) ;  his 
son-in-law ,  Dr,  Hall  (d.  1686) ;  and  Thomas  Nash  (d.  1647),  the  first  hus- 
band ol  his  granddaughter  Elisabeth.  —  Among  the  olher  monuments 
in  the  chancel  are  the  altar-tombs  of  Dean  Balsall  (d.  1491 ;  see  above)  and 
John  Combe  (d.  1614),  the  money-lender.  The  large  B.  window,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion,  is  flanked  by  statues  of  SS.' George  and  Margaret.  — 
Another  memorial  window,  presented  by  Americans,  was  unveiled  in  the 
S.  transept  in  1896.  The  midn  subject  is  the  Incarnation;  in  theB.  side- 
light are  figures  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (716  A.I).),  Charles  I.,  and 
Archbp.  Laud,  with,  the  Death  of  Laud  below;  in  the  W.  side-light, 
Amerigo  Vespucci ,  Columbus ,  and  William  Penn ,  with  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  below.  The  d.esign  also  incJ.udes  fig^ires  of  John 
de  Stratford ,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  In  1333,  St.  Eric,  first  transatlantic 
bishop  (in  Greenland),  and  Bp.  Seabury,  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  •— 
The  Clopton  Chapel  (originally  the  Lady  Chapel),  at  the  E.  en4  of  the  N, 
aisle,  contains  the  monuments  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  (p.  259),  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Totnes  (d.  1629  and  1636),  and  Other  members  of  the  Clopton 
family.  —  The  Pulpit,  in  the  nave,  was  presented  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
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in  1900  in  memory  of  hia  wife,  Helen  Fancit  (d.  1808).  The  figure  of 
St.  Helena  on  the  exterior  is  a  portrait  of  the  distinguished  Shakspearian 
aetreas.  —  The  font  in  whieh  Shakespeare  was  christened,  the  register 
containing  the  entries  of  his  baptism  and  funeral,  and  an  old  chained  Bible 
(1611)  are  also  shewn  to  visitors. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Building  (PI.  D,  3,  4;  adm.  6d.), 
situated  on  the  Ayon ,  a  little  above  the  church,  at  the  end  of 
Chapel  Lane,  was  erected  in  1879 ,  in  red  brick  and  etone,  which 
time  has  not  yet  brought  into  harmony  with  its  venerable  surround- 
ings. It  includes  a  Theatre^  in  which  annual  memorial  performan- 
ces are  held  in  April  and  occasional  performances  in  winter,  a 
gallery  of  Shakespearian  paintings ,  and  a  library  of  rare  Shake- 
spearian books.  The 'Droeshout  Portrait*  of  Shakespeare  here  has 
features  of  unique  interest.  We  may  also  notice  a  cast  of  the  bust 
in  the  Ganick  Club  (London),  and  a  bronze  hust  by  William  Page, 
taken  from  a  supposed  death-mask  of  the  poet  found  in  a  rag-shop 
of  Mayence.  Visitors  should  ascend  the  tower  for  the  •View  of 
Stratford.  In  the  adjoining  grounds  is  the  Shakespeare  Monument  ^ 
presented  in  1888  by  the  sculptor,  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  On  the  top  is 
a  colossal  seated  figure  of  the  poet,  and  round  the  base  are  ftgures  of 
Lady  Macbeth  (representing  Tragedy),  Prince  Hal  (History),  Falstaff 
(Comedy) ,  and  Hamlet  (Philosophy).  —  Higher  up  is  the  *great 
and  sumptuous  Bridge  upon  the  Avon',  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clop  ton 
(p.  269).   It  commands  a  charming  *View  up  and  down  the  river. 

In  Bridge  Street,  which  leads  from  the  bridge  into  the  town,  is 
the  Red  Horse  Hotel  (p.  268),  containing  the  room  in  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  wrote  his  delightful  paper  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
chair  he  sat  in  and  the  poker  with  which  he  meditatively  poked 
the  fire  are  still  shown  as  *Geoffrey  Crayon's  Throne  and  Sceptre'.  — 
The  Fountain  and  Clock  Tower  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  end  of  Wood  St.,  the 
E.  continuation  of  Bridge  St.,  was  presented  in  1887  by  an  American. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stratford  is  Shottery  (beyond  PI.  A,  3,  4), 
which  is  best  reached  by  a  footpath,  starting  either  from  Evesham  Place, 
or  from  a  point  near  the  G.  W.  R.  Station  (PI.  A,  2).  *'Anne  Hathaway'i 
Cottage  is  still  standing  here  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  when 
Shakespeare  courted  his  future  wife.  It  was  purchased  for  the  nation  in 
1892  for  3000<.  It  is  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  ox  the  Hathaway  family 
(Wm.  Baker).  It  contains  an  old  settle,  a  carved  bedstead,  some  *ever- 
lasting  linen  sheets',  and  other  relics  of  300  years  since.  In  front  of  the 
cottage  is  a  small  garden,  gay  with  old-fashioned  flowers.  —  From  Shottery 
the  walk  may  be  continued  to  Luddington^  where  Shakespeare  is  supposed 
to  have  been  married,  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  The  church  has  been,  entirely  rebuilt. 

Oharlecote,  the  mansion  where,  according  to  the  story,  Shakespeare 
was  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  deer-stealing,  is  still  occupied 
by  a  collateral  descendant  and  namesake  of  that  worthy  ^Justice  ShaUow\ 
The  house  contains  a.  good  collection  of  old  paintings,  antique  furniture, 
ai^  many  objects  of  Shakespearian  interest,  but  neither  it  nor  the  park 
(still  well -stocked  with  deer)  is  now  open  to  visitors.  Boating -parties, 
however,  are  allowed  (for  a  fee  of  2«.  6d.)  to  pass  through  the  barriers 
on  the  Avon  in  front  of  the  house,  an  extensive  red  brick  building  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  —  Charlecote  Church  (road  hither,  see  p.  258)  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family,  including  one  to  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  with  a  fine  epitaph,  ascribed  to  the  knight  himself,  which 
should   go  far  to  prove  that  Shallow,  if  indeed  meant  for  Sir  Thoms 
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is  a  caricature  of  the  original.    The  church  wm  rebuilt  in  1853,  the  old 
Lucy  chapel  and  vault  being  incorporated  with  the  new  structure. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  is  most  suggestive  and 
interesting  in  the  quaint  little  villages  around  Stratford:  longer  excur- 
sions may  be  made  to  Warmek  (p.  254),  Leamington  (p.  358),  Keniliporth 
(p.  358),  Evetham  (p.  197),  Edgehill  (p.  353),  etc. 

36.  From  London  to  Birmingham 

vi&  Bngby  and  Coventry. 

113  M.  L.N.W.  Railway  (Etuton  Station)  in  3-3i/4  hrs.  (fares  lis.  4d., 
11<.  iOd.,  Qs.  5d.).  Luncheon  or  dining  cars  are  attached  to  the  principal 
trains.    The  country  traversed  is  somewhat  monotonous. 

Beyond  Camden  Town,  with  tbe  principal  depot  of  tbe  North 
Western  Railway,  and  Chalk  Farm ,  the  train  threads  the  Primrose 
Hill  Tunnel,  1180  yds.  long.  Near  (3  M.)  Kilhum  Is  another  tun- 
nel, after  which  we  see  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery  (see  Baedeker's  Lon^ 
don")  on  the  left.  —  672^-  Willesden  Junction  (BaiL  BfmL  Booms)^ 
an  Important  railway-junction,  passed  dally  by  700  trains.  Farther 
on  Wembley  Tower  Is  seen  to  the  right.  Beyond  (8  M.)  Sudbury  a 
view  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

111/2  M.  Harrow;  the  station  Is  1  M.  from  the  town  of  JEfarroiP- 
on-the^Hill  (p.  386).   A  short  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Stanmore, 
—  Near  (131/2  M.)  Pinner  (p.  386),  to  the  right,  are  the  red  brick 
buildings  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools,  Beyond  Pinner  we 
notice  the  Ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  locomotives  supply 
themselves  with  water,  without  slackening  speed,  from  troughs  laid 
down  between  the  rails.  —  16  M.  Bushey  (The  Hall,  pens.  12s.-13«. 
6d.),  with  golf-links,  Is  the  seat  of  an  art-school  founded  by  Prof. 
Herkomer  in  1882.  "We  cross  the  Colne  by  a  high  viaduct.  —  I71/2  M. 
Watford  (Clarendon;  Maldon),  with  large  breweries,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Colne,  among  the  woods  of  Cassiobury  (Earl  of  Essex ; 
let  to  Viscount  Ridley)  and  The  Orove  (Earl  of  Clarendon ;  interest- 
ing portraits).  A  pretty  public  walk  crosses  the  park  of  the  former, 
which  also  contains  a  fine  golf-course,  but  neither  house  is  shown. 
To  the  right  are  the  buildings  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
Watford  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (7  M.)  St.  Albans  (p.  378),  and 
of  another  to  (4  M.)  Biekmansworth  (p.  386).  —  We  now  pass 
through  another  tunnel,  upwards  of  1  M.  long,  and  cross  the  Grrand 
Junction  Canal.  —  21  M.  King's  Langley^  a  pleasant  village  with  a 
16th  cent,  church  containing  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Langley  (d.  1402), 
Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  III.    The  adjacent  village  of  Ahbofs 
Langley  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  —  241/2  M.  Boxmoor, 
the  station  for  Hemel  Hempstead,  —  28  M.  Berkhamstead ;  In  the 
pretty  valley  to  the  left  lies  the  town  of  Oreat  Berkhamstead  (King's 
Arms,  R.  3«.,  D.  3«.  6d.),  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cowper  (1731- 
1800'),  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  a  Dec  church. 

About  3  M.  to  the  17.E.  is  Ashridge  Fork,    a  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
he  magnificent  *Ground6  of  which,  with  their  stately  beech-woods*   are 
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open  to  the  public.  The  house  (adxn.  by  special  permission  only),  built 
in  1806,  contains  a  jBlne  collection  of  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings  (Luini, 
Fra  FUippo  Lippi,  Catena,  Gima  da  Gonegliano,  *yan  Dyck,  Rembrandt, 
and  a  masterpiece  by  *A.  CSuyp). 

We  soon  o1>tain  a  view  of  the  Chiltem  Hills ,  which  give  name 
to  the  ^Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds^  a  nominal  offlee  con- 
fened  upon  members  of  parliament  wishing  to  resign  their  seats. 
—  32  M.  Tring  (Rose  &  Crown)  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  hand- 
some church,  2  M.  from  the  station. 

The  mansion  of  Trinff  Park  (Lord  Rothschild)  was  built  by  Wren. 
Visitors  are  courteously  admitted  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild'^s  excel- 
lent Zoological  ifuseum  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  1-4  C^rid.  also 
10-112)  in  summer,  and  8-6  (Wed.  4-7)  in  winter.  —  Several  families  of 
kangaroos  hare  been  successfully  acclimatized  in  Trinff  Woods. 

About  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Tring  is  Draifton  Beauchampf  where  the 
*  Judicious  Hooker^  was  rector  (1686),  when  visited  by  Cranmer  and  Sandys, 
as  narrated  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Beyond  Tring  the  train  traverses  the  Chiltern  Hills  by  a  deep 
catting  and  enters  Buckinghamshire.  36  M.  Cheddington  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Ayleshury  (p.  385).  —  4OV2  M.  Leighton  is 
the  station  for  Ijeighton  Buzzard  ('Beau  Desert*;  Swan),  a  small 

town  1/2  ^*  ^0  tlie  W.,  with  an  £.E.  church  and  a  market-cross. 

About  8>/z  M.  to  the  S.  (i  M.  from  Cheddington)  is  Menimore^  a  seat 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  4t  is  like  a  Venetian 
palace  doubled  in  size,  and  all  Europe  has  been  ransacked  to  fill  it  with 
appropriate  furniture^  (no  adm.). 

From  Lsiohtoh  to  Dunstablb  and  LirtoN,  11 V2  M.,  railway  in  i/t-l  hr. 
(fares  Is.  lOJ.,  1j.  Id.,  llVzd.).  —  6  M.  Dunstable  (Suffarloa/;  Red  Lion), 
a  town  with  6147  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  straw  bonnets  and  baskets. 
Dunstable  larks  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  London.  The  Friary  (Jhurch 
(restored)  is  a  fine  Xorman  building,  dating  in  part  firom  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  (11(XV86).  Charles  I.  sl^  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  here  when  on 
his  wa.y  to  Naseby.  —  11V«  M.  Luton,  see  p.  378." 

Frbm  Leighton  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Wobum  (Bedford  Arms, 
well  spoken  of),  7  H.  to  the  K.,  with  an  ivy-clad  church.  Wobnrn 
Abbey,  the  seat  Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ,  built  in  1747  on  the  site  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  contains  a  good  collection  of  antiquities,  family-por- 
traits, and  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Hals,  *A.  Cuyp,  Murillo,  Canaletto, 
ete.  (no  adm.).  The  large  deer-park,  with  a  collection  of  foreign  deer,  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  also  very  fine.  —  Woburn  is  6  M.  to  the  E.  of  Bletchley 
and  27s  M.  to  the  N.  of  Wobttm  Sands,  the  first  station  on  the  branch  from 
Bletchley  to  Bedford  (see  below). 

47  M.  Bletchley  (L.N.W.R.  Hotel;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the 

Junction  of  lines  to  Oxford  (p.  233)  on  the  left,  and  to  Bedford 

(p.  875)  and  Cambridge  (p.  476)  on  the  right.  —  52  M.  Wolverton 

(Victoria;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  on  the  Ouse,  with  the  carriage- 

l^ullding  works  of  the  L.N.  W.R.,  employing  over  2000  hands,  is 

the  Junction  for  (4  M.)  Newport  Pagnell  (Anchor;  Swan),  a  small 

lace  and  paper  making  town,  with  a  large  church. 

Close  to  Newport  Pagnell  is  a  Saxon  (?)  Cemetery,  in  which  interesting 
bronze  and  lead  relics  have  been  found.  A  motor-car  runs  from  Newport 
Pagnell  to  (6  M.)  Olneif  (p.  877)  in  connection  with  the  trains.  —  A  steam> 
tramway  runs  from  Wolverton  to  (2  H.)  Stoney  Straiford  and  Deamhanger, 

The  train  then  crosses  Wolverton  Viaduct  and  enters  the  well- 
wooded  county  of  Northampton.  From  (60  M.)  Boade  the  trunk-line 
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runs  straiglit  to  Biig1>y ,  wMle  a  loop-line  runs  to  the  right  yik 
Northampton,  rejoining  the  main  line  just  hefore  Bughy. 

The  first  station  on  the  main  line  beyond  Boade  is  (63  M.) 
Blisworth  (hotel) ,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Tqwce$ter  and  8trat~ 
ford-on-Avon  (comp.  p.  ^3),  of  another  to  Banbury  (p.  253), 
and  of  a  short  one  to  Northampton  (see  below).  Beyond  Blisvorth 
the  train  crosses  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  soon  after  threads  a 
tunnel  500  yds.  long.  70  M.  Wtedon^  with  extensive  barracks  and 
a  powder-magazine,  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Daventry  and 
Leamington  (p.  253).  The  line  here  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Boman  road  known  as  Watling  Street,  Beyond  (76  M.)  Welton  is 
the  Kilshy  Tunnel^  l^g  M.  long,  on  emerging  from  which  the  line 
enters  Warwickshire.  —  83  M.  Rugby t  see  p.  266. 


Leaving  Boade  (see  above)  by  the  loop-line,  we  pass  through 
a  cutting  and  a  short  tunnel  and  soon  reach  — 

66  M.  Northampton.  —  Hotels.  Gbobgb  (Pl.a:  C,  2),  George  Row; 
GsAND  (PI.  b  5  B,  C,  2),  Gold  St.  •,  Peacock  (PI.  c :  0, 1),  in  the  Market  Place, 
R.  3».,  D.  3».  Bd. ;  Nobth  Wkstbbn  (PI.  d :  B,  2),  Gold  St.  -,  Angel  (PI.  c  •,  C,  2), 
Plough  (PI.  f ;  G,  2),  Bridge  St.  ^  Rail.  Rfmi,  Roamt. 

Gabs.  From  the  railway -stations  into  the  town,  with  luggage, 
1-2  pers.  !«.,  3  pers.  is.  6d.,  4pers.  2<.;  beyond  the  borough,  is.  per  mile. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  -> 
Hotel  Omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Railway  Stations.  Castle  Station  (PI.  A,  1, 2),  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
town,  for  the  L.N.W.  trains ;  Bridge  8t.  Station  (PI.  C,  3;  L.K.W.),  for  trains 
to  Peterborough;  Midland  (PI.  C,  2),  St.  John's  St.,  for  trains  to  Bedford. 

Post  Office  (PI.  G,  1),  Abington  St.  —  Opera  Souse  (PI.  C,  2),  Guild- 
hall St.  *,  Palace  Music  ffcdl  (PI.  B,  2),  Gold  St. 

Northampton  (comp.  Plan,  p.  266),  the  capital  of  the  shire  of 
that  name  and  the  seat  of  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  is  a  well-bnilt 
town  with  (1901)  87,021  inhab.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Nene,  and  widely  known  for  its  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antig^uity,  and  was  the  seat  of  numerous 
parliaments  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1460  tlie 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  near  Northampton,  and  Henry  YI.  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  "Warwick. 

From  the  Castle  Station  (PI.  A,  1),  which  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Castle  (11th  cent.),  Mare  Pair  and  Gold  St.  ascend 
to  the  E.  to  (Ys  M.)  the  Drapery  and  the  spacious  Mabxet  Squa&b 
(PI.  G,  1),  the  busiest  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  reached  from 
the  other  stations  vi&  Bridge  St.,  where  the  old  Boapital  of  St.  John 
(PI.  0,2}  founded  1138)  deserves  attention.  —  To  the  right  In  Mare 
Fair,  near  the  station,  rises  St  Peter's  Church  (PL  B,  2),  an  inter- 
esting speoimen  of  the  enriched  Middle-Korman  style  (p.  xli).  The 
Church  of  All  faints  (Pi.  C,  2),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Drapery,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  devastating  conflagration  of  1675,  but  retains  its 
14th  cent,  tower  rising  above  a  classic  facade,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Charles  11.  In  George  Bow,  to  the  S.  of  the  church  are  the 
County  Hall  (PL  0, 2),  in  a  Grecian  style  (17th  cent.)  and  the  County 
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CounHl  Chamber  (1890),  a  Uttle  to  the  E.  of  which,  in  St.  Giles 

Sqnare  (PI.  0, 1,  2),  rises  the  effective  Gothic  facade  of  the  Town 

Hall  (PLC,  1,  2}  1864;  extended  in  1892),  elahorately  adorned 

with  statnes  and  other  cairings.   In  Guildhall  Road,  opposite  the 

Town  Hall,  are  the  Museum  and  the  Opera  House  (H.  G,  2). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Market  Square  is  the  Parade ,  with  the 

Com  Exchange  (PI.  0,  1 ;  1850).    Sheep  St.  leads  hence  to  the  N. 

to  the  *  Church  of  8t  Sepulchre  (PI.  0,  1),  the  most  interesting 

bailding  in  Northampton,  supposed  to  have  heen  built  by  Simon 

de  Liz  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  few  round 

churches  of  England  (comp.  pp.  482,  488). 

The  round  church  proper,  which  is  supported  by  eight  massive  Norman 
piers  with  diverse  capitals,  it  octagonal  in  the  upper  story.  The  present 
nave  (originally  the  chancel  of  the  round  church)  was  added  in  the  £.£. 
period,  and,  wiUi  its  aisles,  lies  five  steps  higher  than  the  round  church.  The 
•resent  chancel-apse  is  modem:  The  tower  and  spire  are  Perpendicular.  — 
In  the  interior  the  brass  of  George  Coles  (d.  1640),  the  ^Children's  Window' 
C1887)  in  the  S.  aisle,  and  the  modern  font  should  be  noticed. 

From  the  N.  side  of  All  Saints'  Church  Mercers'  Row  and  Abing- 
ton  St.  lead  past  the  Post  Office  (PI.  0,  1)  and  the  large  modern 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  (PI.  D,  1)  to  Abington  Square, 
in  which  is  a  terracotta  statue  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  (1833-90), 
M.  P.  for  Northampton  in  1880-90.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Giles  (PI.  D,  1),  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  fre- 
quently altered  and  restored.  —  Doddridge  Chapel  (PI.  B,  1),  near 
the  Castle  Station,  contains  a  tablet  to  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  (1702- 
51),  the  Nonconformist  theologian,  who  ministered  here  for  21  years. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Northampton  is  ^^  Queen  Eleanor'' s  Crosi,  the 
best  survivor  of  those  which  Edward  I.  erected  at  every  point  where  the 
body  of  his  wife  (d.  1290)  rested  on  its  way  from  Harby  in  l^ottingham- 
shire  to  Westminster.  ITot  far  off  is  Delapri  Abbey,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Cluniac  religious  house.  —  Althorp,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  5  M .  to  the 
N.W.  of  Korthampton  and  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Althorp  Park  (see  p.  266), 
contains  some  fine  family-portraits  by  Oainsborouffh,  Reynolds,  Van  Dyck, 
Lely,  etc.,  and  paintings  by  Botbein  (Henry  VIII.),  Sir  A.  More,  MuriUo 
(portrait  of  himself),  *Remt>randt  (three  works),  *'Frans  HaU,  J.  van  der 
Ccgmetle,  and  others;  the  famous  library  is  now  in  Manchester  (p.  364). 
Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park  at  all  times,  to  the  house  on  Tues.  and 
Frid.,  3-5  p.m.  Near  Althorp  is  Harletton,  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  co-operative  farming.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to 
£arVt  Barton  and  Castle  Ashby  (see  below). 

f^oK  IfoBTHAKFUON  (L.  N.  Vi^.  B..)  TO  Markbt  Habbobouoh,  18  M.,  rail- 
way in  Vs-V«i^*  (fares  2s.  9d.,  Is.  8d.,  is.  S^/^d.).  The  kennels  of  the  cele- 
brated Pytchley  Hunt  are  at  (8  H.)  Brixworth,  which  possesses  a  large  church, 
perhaps  fonned  out  of  a  Roman  building  (p.  xxxvii).  —  18  M.  MarJtet  Har^ 
borough,  see  p.  875. 

Fboh  Nobthampton  CL.  H.  W.  R.)  to  Pbtbrbobodoh,  43 V«  M.,  railway 
in  IVa-i'A hr.  (fares  6*.  lOd.,  3».  lid.,  3*.  eVa**).  —  About  2  M.  to  the  8. 
of  0  M.)  AsM>y  is  Castle  Ashby,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  gardens  of  which*  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  (house  on  Tues.). 
Yardley  Chase,  the  park  belonging  to  it,  has  a  circumference  of  7  M. 
Ashby  is  also  the  station  for  (1^^  M.)  EarVs  Barton,  famous  for  its  church 
with  a  pre-Korman  tower  (p.  xxxviii).  Whiston,  near  Ashby,  has  an 
interesting  church  (see  p.  liv).  —  11  M.  Wellingborough  (Hind;  Angel), 
a  tov^n  with  18,412  inhab.  and  a  tasteful  church,  is  also  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Railway  from  Liverpool  to  London  (p.  375).    Bcton,  3  M.  to  the 
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S.W.  was  fhe  ancestral  home  of  the  Franklin  family,  «ad  the  hirtiiplace 
of  Benjamin  Franklin^s  father.  The  old  homestead  is  replaced  by  a  house 
built  in  1757  (visited  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1768),  but  the  tombs  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt  are  preserred.  The  church  dates  from  the  18th  century. 
—  16Vs  li[>  Bighorn  Ferrers  (Green  Dragon),  1  M.  from  the  station,  was 
the  birth-place  of  Abp.  Chiehele  (1362*1443)  and  contains  a  handsome  church, 
a  school,  a  college,  and  other  buildings  erected  by  him.  —  22  H.  ^rapeton^ 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Huntingdon  and  Kettering  (p.  876).  —  80Vs  V* 
Oundle  (Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  ifens,  with  an  B.E.,  Dec,  and 
Perp.  church.  At  Fotherinoajff  8Vs  H.  to  the  IT.,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  tried  and  executed.  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  James  I.,  but  the 
interesting  Perp.  church  remains.  Warminfftim,  2  If.  to  the  S.E.  of  Foth- 
eringay,  has  a  good  E.E.  ohnreh  (p.  xlvii).  From  (37  M.)  Woodford  a  branch 
runs  to  Biamford  (p.  888).  --  48Vs  M.  Pelerhorough  (G.  E.  B.),  see  p.  888. 
From  ^Northampton  to  Bedford^  see  p.  377. 

Beyond  Northampton  the  Rugby  train  passes  stat.  AUhorp  Park 
(see  p.  265).  To  the  left  is  Qrtat  Brir^gton  Churchy  containing  some 
brasses  of  the  Washington  family  (comp.  p.  258).  Beyond  Kilshy 
we  rejoin  the  main  line  (comp.  p.  264). 


821/2  ^*  Sll^gr^y*  —  Hotels.  BoTAL  GBOBaiE,  B.  from  4s.  6(f.,  D.  65.; 
HoRSBSHOBS-,  Bull,  commercial;  Laubxnob  ShbbipfA^s  ;  EaolbTbhperanob, 
B.  8«.,  D.  2s.  Sd.  \  all  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  »  ReM.  Rfmt.  Moomt, 

Bailway  Stations,  i.  The  L.N.W.R.  Station^  1  M.  to  the  K.  of  the 
town,  is  an  important  junction  (the  'Hugby  Junction'  of  Diekens.).  2.  The 
Q.  C.  B,  Station  is  in  Hillmorton  Koad,  1  M.  to  the  B.  of  the  town. 

Rugby  J  a  town  with  16,830  inhab.  and  a  good  hnnting-centre, 
appears  In  Domesday  Book  as  'Bocheherle'  and  In  EUzaheth's  time 
as  ^Rokeble'.  The  famous  School,  founded  by  Laurence  SherifPe  in 
1567,  and  provided  with  endowments  which  now  hring  in  7000i.  a 
year,  Is  attended  hy  60  foundationers  and  350-400  other  boys. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1809-94,  and  include  a  Chapel^  with 
stained-glass  windows  from  Louvain  and  recumbent  statues  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  (headmaster  from  1828  to  1842)  and  Dean  Stanley }  an  Art  Mtueum^ 
with  modem  paintings  and  numerous  drawings  by  old  masters  (formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence);  an  Observatory^  etc  —  Among 
eminent  Bugbeians  are  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  S.  Landor, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Prof.  Sidgwick,  Lord  Selborne,  Viscount  Goschen,  and  Sir 
Hichard  Temple.  —  The  scene  of  'Tom  firown's  School  Days'*  is  laid  at 
Rugby ;  a  statue  of  the  author  was  unveiled  in  the  school-grounds  in  1899. 

The  Lower  School  y  opened  In  1878,  is  also  maintained  by 
Sheriffe's  endowment.  —  The  Church  of  St,  Andrew  was  rebuilt  in 
1879,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  14th  cent,  tower  and  part  of  the 
N.  aisle.    Opposite  are  Lawrence  Sheriffe's  Alms  Houses.  —  About 

11/2  M.  to  the  £.  of  Rugby  is  BiUon  Hall,  where  Addison  resided. 

Fbom  Bugbt  (L.  N.  W.)  to  Lbahinoton,  16  M.,  railway  in  Va  hr.)  fares 
2s.  6(1.,  is.  6d.,  Is.  3d.).    Leamington^  and  thence  to  Waneick^  see  p.  26S. 

From  Bugby  to  Ifvneatoh  and  Stafford^  see  B.  44a.  This  line  forms 
part  of  the  through-route  of  the  L.N.W.B.  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

Fkou  Buobt  (L.  K.  W.)  to  Habkkt  Habbobouoh,  I7i/s  M.,  railway  in 
Vs-V4  hr.  (fares  3j.  2d.,  Is.  8<l.,  ls.5iM).—  About  4  U.  to  the  £.  of  sUt. 
Yekferto/t  is  the  field  otlfaseby,  where  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  Crom- 
well in  1645.  —  17V«  M.  Market  Barhoroug\  see  p.  376. 

From  Bugby  (G.  C.  E.)  to  Leicester^  see  p.  884.  —  Another  route  (20  M.? 
fares  2«.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  is.  8d.)  runs  from  the  L.  N.  W.  station  viH  Uttes- 
thorpe  and  Wigston  (p.  875). 
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At  Rng'by  onx  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  through^ 
lotite  of  the  North  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Lirerpool  (see 
R.  44a).  After  passing  (89  M.)  Brandon  ^  WoUton^  we  soon  see 
the  three  graceful  spires  of  Coventry. 

94  M«  Coventry.  —  Hotels.  Queen's  (PI.  a;  B,  2),  B.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d.-5<., 
KiNa's  BlBAD  (PI.  b  \  B,  2),  B.  or  D.  3«.  6d.,  both  in  Hertford  St. ;  Gbavbn 
Asms  (Pl.c;  B,2),  High  St.,  plaint  Gitt  HotbIi  (PI.  d)  B,2),  Broadgate. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  2),  Hertford  Street  —  (^eraHowe  (PI.  B,  i).  Hales  St. 

Sleotrio  Tramways  from  the  Raikoaiy  Station  (PI.  B,  8)  through  the  city 
to  FolesMli  and  BedwortJif  and  to  JStoke^  EillfieldSy  Earl*don<t  etc. 

Coventry^  an  ancient  city,  with  69,877  inhab.  in  1901,  has 
grown  rapidly  since  1875  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  oycle-manufacturing  industry,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters. It  possesses  also  manufactories  of  motor-cars,  sewing- 
machines,  ribbons,  and  watches. 

A  religious  house  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  existed  at  Coventry  in 
the  time  of  Canute.  According  \o  the  well-known  legend  (versified  by 
Tennyson),  Coventry  received  its  municipal  independence  in  the  ilth  cent, 
from  Leomc,  Barl  of  Hercia,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Godiva  CI,  Lurichi,  for  the  love  of  thee,  doe  make  Goventre  tol-free^). 
Her  memory  is  kept  green  by  an  occasional  procession  and  by  a  statue  in 
St.  Hary^s  Hall  (see  below),  while  ^Peeping  Tom'  is  pilloried  in  a  bust  at 
the  corner  of  Hertford  Street.  Coventry  was  for  a  time  (1102^)  a  bishop's 
see,  the  beautiful  cathedral-church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  *PaTliamentum  Indoctorum'  (1404)  and  the  ^Parliamentum  Diaboli- 
cum^  (1458)  were  held  at  Coventry.  The  ^Coventry  Plays'  are  a  valuable 
collection  of  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  performed  here  in  olden  times. 
The  phrase  'to  send  to  Coventry'  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. No  reminder  is  needed  of  the  march  through  Coventry  of  Fal- 
staff  and  his  ragged  regiment. 

Coventry  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  architecture  and  archaeo- 
logy. Many  of  the  narrow  old  streets,  which  reminded  Hawthorne  of  Boston, 
contain  picturesque  houses  with  the  upper  stories  jutting  over  the  street. 

From  the  Bailway  Station  (PI.  B,  3)  we  follow  the  tramway-line 
to  the  right,  passing  Grey  Friars*  Green,  with  a  Statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
White,  and  ascend  through  Hertford  Street  to  Broadgate  (PI.  B,  2). 
*8i,  MiehaeUs  Chureh  (PI.  0,  2),  an  edifice  of  red  sandstone,  to  the 
E.,  In  Bailey  Lane,  is  a  noble  specimen"  of  the  Perp.  style,  with 
a  spire,  312  ft.  high,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
This  church,  restored  in  1890,  now  claims  to  be  the  largest  parish- 
church  in  England  (comp.  p.  496).  The  interior  is  adorned  with 
numerous  stained  -  glass  windows ,  most  of  which  are  modern. 
*SU  Mary's  OuildhaU  (PI.  C,  2),  to  the  S.  of  St.  Michael's,  is  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  specimen  of  English  municipal  architecture  in 
the  middle  ages  (14-16th  cent.).  The  great  Hall  (with  its  oaken 
roof  and  tapestry),  the  Mayoress's  Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  rooms.  —  Trinity  or  the  Priory  Qiureh 
(PI.  0,  2),  adjoining,  another  fine  Perp.  structure,  also  has  a  lofty 
spire  (2o7  ft.).  It  contains  an  interesting  stone  pulpit  of  the  15th 
cent,  and  a  curious  old  fresco.  —  The  third  of  the  Hhree  tall  spires' 
of  Coventry  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Friars'  Monastery,  to  which  the 
modern  Christchurch  (PLB,  2)  has  been  attached.  —  The  Church  of 
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8t,  John  (PI.  B,  2),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  an  Interesting 
14th  cent,  building,  restored.  —  Near  St.  John's  is  Bablake  Hospital 
(Pi.  B,  1),  and  in  Grey  Friars'  Lane  is  Ford's  Hospital  (PI.  B,  2),  two 

Interesting  examples  of  the  domestic  style  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Foleshill  road,  to  the  TS,  of  Coventry,  is  Bird  Qrove^  the  house 
in  which  Qtorgt  Eliot  {Mary  Anna  Bvam;  1830^)  lived  with  her  father 
before  his  death  \  and  /oy  Cottage^  where  she  frequently  visited  Mrs.  C.  Bray, 
is  also  close  to  the  town  (St.  Kicholas  Road,  a  short  way  from  tramway 
at  top  of  Bishop  St.).  See  also  p.  369.  —  The  Oovmtry  Ganal  connects 
Coventry  with  Oxford  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Kersey  and  Trent 
on  the  other. 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry  are 
Whitley  Abbey y  IVs  M.  to  the  E.;  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  257),  6  M.  to  the  S.; 
Kenilteorth  (see  p.  256),  5  M.  to  the  8.W.  (a  beautiful  road);  the  Norman 
church  of  Wyken^  SVs  M.  to  the  li.E.;  and  Coombe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Craven,  4  K.  to  the  £.  (2  M.  from  the  stations  of  Brandon  ft 
Wolston,  p.  267,  and  Brinklow),  where  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I., 
spent  part  of  her  girlhood,  and  to  which  she  retired  after  the  death  oi 
her  husband,  the  Elector  Frederick  (King  of  Bohemia).  The  house  (adm. 
by  special  permission  only)  contains  numerous  interesUng  relics,  portraits, 
old  farniture,  and  weapons. 

From  Coventry  to  Jfuneaton ,  through  ^Geotge  Eliot^s  country^  see 
p.  369;  to  Leatninffton  and  Wartpiek,  see  p.  253. 

Beyond  Coventry  the  view  is  much  interrupted  by  numerous 
deep  cuttings.  Beyond  (99V2  M.)  Berkswell^  the  church  of  which 
has  a  Norman  crypt,  the  train  crosses  the  Blythe  by  a  fine  viaduct. 
Picturesque  old  bridge  to  the  left.  103  M.  Hampton  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Tamworth  (p.  198).  At  (109  M.)  Stechford  the  direct  line 
to  Walsall  (p.  273)  and  Wolverhampton  (p.574)  diverges  to  the  right. 

113  M.  Birmingham.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  New  Street  Station 
(PI.  II  \  D,  3,  4),  Xew  Street,  with  good  refreshment-rooms,  is  used  by  the 
L.N.W.  trains  for  London  (via  Coventry  and  Bugby),  to  Stafford,  Crewe, 
Liverpool,  and  the  l^orth,  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Derby,  etc^and 
also  for  the  Midland  trains  to  London  (via  Leicester),  Sheffield,  Derby,  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  Bath,  Bristol,  etc.  —  The  Bnow  Hill  Station  (PL  II ;  F,  1) 
of  the  G.  W.  Railway,  also  with  good  refreshment-rooms,  lies  about  Vs  '^-  to 
the  K.,  and  serves  for  trains  to  London  (via  Warwick  and  Oxford),  W^or- 
cester,  Malvern,  and  South  Wales.  —  There  are  alao  several  suburban 
stations. 

Flans  of  the  Town.  In  the  text  the  general  plan  of  Birmingham  (p.  268) 
is  referred  to  as  PI.  I,  that  of  the  inner  town  (p.  270)  as  PI.  II. 

Hotels  (comp.  PI.  II,  p.  270).  "Qdbbn's  (PI.  a*,  D,  4),  at  the  Vew  St. 
Station,  B.  from  4s.,  B.  or  L.  3s.,  D.  b$.\  Grand  (PL  ct  B,  3),  Colmore 
Bow,  B.  4s.  6(1.,  D.  &c. ;  *PLonoH  &  Harrow  (PI.  I  ^  A,  5),  i36  Hagley  Road, 
old-fashioned,  B.  4s.,  D.  3s.  6d.-bs,\  Colonnade  (PI.  t\  D,  3),  New  St.', 
CoBDEN  (PL  d{  E,3),  comer  of  Corporation  St.  and  (3herry  St.,  a  large  temp- 
erance house,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  2s.}  Midland  (PL  et  D,  8),  Kew  St.,  B.  ftrom  4s^ 
D.  bs.^  Stork  (PL  g;  F, 3)^  Central  (PLl;  E,8),  both  in  Corporation  St.; 
Whitk  Horsb  (PI.  i;  C,  1),  corner  of  Congreve  St.  and  Great  Charles  St., 
unpretending;  Swan  (PL  h;  E,  4),  comer  of  Kew  St*  and  High  St.,  com- 
mercial; AoORN,  Temple  St.  (PL  D,  3),  small;  Hbn  A  GmciUNB  (PL  k;  £,  4), 
New  St.,  B.  3s.,  VioTORiA,  34  Corporation  St.,  B.  3«.,  D.  2s.,  both  temperance. 

Bestourants.  ListUer  d:  Miller,  20  Bennett's  Hill  (PL  D,2,3);  Bodega 
and  Cafi  Royal,  62  Kew  St.;  Pattison,  7  Kew  St.,  25  Corporation  St.,  and 
54  High  St.;  Fletcher,  Central,  both  Corporation  St;  Ifoeli,  Union  Pasaaee; 
Garden  Reetaiwrant,  with  vegetarian  dinners,  25  Paradise  St.  (PL  O,  2); 
Arcadian^  18  North  West  Arcade  (PL  F,  3),  Corporation  St.  (fish-dinners); 
Re/reihment  Roonit,  at  the  railway-stations  (see  above);  also  at  most  of  the 
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hotels.  —  WMer'i  Tea-Rooms,  47  City  Arcade,  New  St.  •,  Birmingham  Dairy  Co,^ 
112  New  St.,  etc.  •,  WylHe  (ices),  14  Arcade. 

Oabs.  M€msomy  1  M.  Ij.,  each  addit.  V^  ^'  ^«  i  P®'  hour  2s.  6<f.,  each 
addit.  1/4  hr.  6df.  Four-Wheeler,  1 M.  1*.,  each  addit.  1/2  M.  6<f. ;  per  hour  3«.,  each 
addit.  1/4  hr.  9d.  Double  fare  12-6  a.m.  For  each  package  carried  outside,  2d. 

Onmibuses  and  Motor-Omnibuses  traverse  most  of  the  principal  streets. 
—  Tramways  ply  to  numerous  points  in  the  environs:  from  Summer 
Row  (PI.  Ill  A,  8)  to  SmethtoicJt,  Oldby,  and  Dudley  (p.  273;  IVs  hr.);  from 
Navigation  St.  (PI.  II;  0,3)  to  Setty  Oak;  Old  Square  CBl.  11;  F,8)  to  mia 
Cross,  to  Saltley,  and  to  Perry  Baarr;  John  Bright  St.  (PI.  Il;  C,  3)  to 
Mosdiy;  Station  St.  (PI.  II;  C,  3)  to  BmiOl  Seath  and  to  SparkhUl;  etc.  — 
A  Cable  Tramway  runs  from  Golmore  How  to  New  Inn,  — -  Fares  ldf.-6d. 

Ooaclies  generally  ply  in  summer  to  BerJtswell  (p.  273)  and  other 
places  of  local  interest,  starting  from  the  Grand  Hotel  (j».  268). 

Theatres  (comp.  PI.  II,  p.  270).  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  New  St. ;  Prince 
of  Wales  (PI.  A,  1),  Broad  St. ;  Grand  (PI.  Q,  3),  Corporation  St.;  MHropole 
(PL  F,  1),  Snow  Hill.  —  Tivoli  Music  HaU  (PI.  C,  5),  Hurst  St. ;  Gaiety 
Concert  Hall,  Coleshill  St. ;  Empire  Palace,  Hurst  St.  (PI.  C,  5) ;  Curzon  Hall, 
Suffolk  St.;  Canterbury  Music  Hall,  Digbeth  (PI.  E,  5).  —  Hippodrome, 
Sammerhill  Eoad. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  C,  2),  opposite  the  Town  Hall;  numer- 
ous branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

American  Oonenl,  Marshall Halstead,  Esq. ;  vice-consul,  F»  M.  Burton,  Esq^ 

Pablic  Baths,  all  with  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths  and 
hot  and  cold  private  baths:  Kent  Street  Baths  (PI.  I;  C,  5),  with  Turkish 
and  vapour  baths ;  Woodcock  Street  Baths  (PI.  I ;  D,  4) ;  Monument  Road 
Baths  (PI.  I;  Ajji),  with  Turkish  and  vapour  baths;  North  Wood  Street 
Baths  (PI.  I;  B,  9).  Turkish  bath  is.,  first-class  swimming  or  warm  bath  6d., 
second-class  3d.  —  There  are  also  Turkish  and  Warm  Baths  in  Broad  St., 
High  St.,  and  the  Crescent. 

Birmingham  (450  ft.  aboTe  tlie  sea),  the  fourth  town  of  England 
in  size  and  population  (522,182  inhab.  in  1901),  and  the  see  of  an 
Anglican  (since  1905)  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  stands  on 
a  series  of  gentle  hills  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Warwickshire.  In  plan 
it  is  irregular,  and  many  of  its  older  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked; 
but  the  modern  business  thoroughfares  are  broad  and  handsomely 
built.  It  is  the  chief  centre  in  England,  If  not  in  the  world,  of  the 
manufacture  of  brass,  iron,  and  other  metallic  wares  of  all  kinds, 
and  it  is  the  most  important  Industrial  town  in  England  after  Man- 
chester. In  spite  of  its  numerous  tall  chimneys  and  often  smoky 
atmosphere,  Birmingham  has  the  reputation  of  being  healthier  than 

most  large  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  social  and  political  ^here  Birmingham  has  always,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unhappy  lapse  of  1791  (p.  271),  been  distinguished  as  a 
centre  of  liberality  and  freedom  of  thought.  Nowhere  has  the  system 
of  municipal  government  been  more  fully  developed,  and  nowhere  has 
a  municipality  been  more  distinguished  for  enlightened  promotion  of 
popular  culture.  Trades  Unions  were  very  powerful  in  Birmingham  and 
managed  to  a  great  extent  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Hence 
'the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  to  this  day  in  a  great  degree  con- 
&ned  to  those  branches  of  industry  which  require  comparatively  a  much 
greater  amount  of  manual  labour  than  machinery**  (Fawcett).  About  200 
separate  trades  are  carried  on  by  its  'small  masters  . 

The  early  history  of  Birmingham  is  very  shadowy,  but  it  is  not  im< 
probable  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  small  Roman  station  on  the  lek- 
nield  Street  (p.  968).  The  name,  which  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as 
'Benningeham'*,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  'Berm^  or  *Beorm\  the  name 
of  some  SaxoA  tribe.    During  the  middle  ages  it  appears  under  the  prQ* 
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teoiion  of  the  De  Berminghams,  whose  connection  with  it  ceases  in  1646. 
In  16S8  it  is  described  by  Leland  as  a  good  market  town  with  many 
smiths  ^that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  mannonr  of  cnttinge  tooles  and 
many  loriners  that  make  bittes  and  a  great  many  naylors\  In  16A3  Bir* 
mingham  was  taken  and  partly  burned  by  Prince  Rupert.  Under  Charles  IL 
it  advanced  rapidly,  and  its  manufactures  of  firearms  became  considerable. 
Birmingham  owes  its  modern  importance  chiefly  to  the  improvements  in 
steam-machinery  carried  out  here  by  Watt  and  Bonlton  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  and  to  the  use  it  was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  a^acent 
fields  of  coal  and  iron.  In  1700  it  contained  only  15,000  inhab.;  in  1801, 
73,670;  in  1841,  182,892;  and  in  1881,  400,774.  Its  main  interest  to 
tourists  is  centred  in  a  visit  to  some  of  its  large  industrial  establish- 
ments, most  of  which  are  willingly  shown  on  previous  application, 
especially  to  anyone  provided  with  an  introduction.  The  industriea 
of  Birmingham  employ  in  all  about  100,000  work-people  and  produce 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  4  or  6  millions  sterling.  About  10,009  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  rifles,  producing  upwards  of 
600,000  gun-barrels  yearly.  "So  fewer  than  4  million  military  rifles  were 
proved  here  in  1806-64  (including  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War),  and  770,000 
guns  were  sent  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 
Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories  are  the  steel-pen  works  of  Gillott 
&  Son,  Graham  St.  (PI.  I;  B,  4),  and  those  of  Messrs.  Perry,  36  Lancaster  St. 
rPl.  I;  C,  3);  the  ^Begent  Works'  of  Manton,  Shakespeare.  &  Co.,  Clissold  St. 
(PI.  I)  A,  3),  for  making  buttons ;  the  electro-plate  manufactory  of  Elkington 
&  Co.,  Newhall  St.  (PI.  lit  D,  1)*,  the  glass  and  crystal  works  of  Osier, 
Broad  St.  (PI.  I;  B,  4) ;  the  lighthouse  lens  and  plate-glass  works  of  Chance 
Brothers  &  Co..  Smethwlck;  Hardman's  stained-glass  works  in  Xewhall 
Hill  (Pl.I;  B,  4){  the  Gun-Barrel  Proof-House,  Banbury  St.  (PI.  I:  D,  4); 
the  bronze-foundry  and  art  metal-works  of  Winfield  A  Co.,  Cambridge  St. 
(PI.  II  ^  B,  1)  •,  the  papier-mach^  works  of  McCallum  &  Hodson,  Summer 
Bow  (PI.  11}  C,  1);  and  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Small- 
heath.  Other  important  branches  of  industry  are  the  rolling  and  stamping 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  the  manufacture  of  iron  roofs  and  girders,  the 
making  of  steam-engines,  machinery,  tools,  bolts,  screws,  rivets,  wire, 
pins,  and  small  steel  goods  of  all  descriptions,  jewellery,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  chemicals.  At  Heaton's  Mint  and  Metal  Works,  in  leknield  8t. 
(PI.  I;  B,  3),  a  great  part  of  the  bronze  and  copper  money  of  England  and 
many  other  countries  is  coined.  The  same  firm  manufactures  seamless 
copper  tubes.  —  A  lively  account  of  Birmingham  and  its  industries  is 
given  in  Elihit  Burrifs  *Walks  in  the  Black  Country'. 

The  only  public  building  in  Birmingham  that  has  any  daim  to 
antiquity  is  the  *Chiiro]i  of  St.  Xartin  (PI.  II;  E,  5),  an  Imposing 
Dec  edifice,  in  the  Bull  Ring,  originally  dating  from  the  13th  cent., 
but  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  De  Ber* 
minghams  (see  above)  and  has  some  good  stained-glass  windows. 
In  the  Bull  Ring,  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  Is  a  monument  to  NeUon, 

From  St.  Martin's,  High  St.  leads  to  the  K.,  passing  the  large 
Market  HaU  on  the  left.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  direrges  NbwStbbbt 
(PI.  II;  E,  4,  D,  3),  the  principal  business-street  of  the  town,  with 
most  of  the  best  shops.  In  it,  Immediately  to  the  left,  is  the 
handsome  modem  Tudor  building,  by  Barry,  In  which  the  Orammof 
School  (PI.  n;  E,  4),  founded  by  Edward  VI.  In  1652,  is  now  in- 
stalled. Its  endowments  yield  upwards  of  26,000^  yearly,  and  several 
branch-schools  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  have  been  opened.  Ad- 
jacent, also  to  the  left,  is  the  Exchange,  at  the  comer  of  Stephenson 
Place,  a  short  street  leading  to  the  New  8t  Station  (p.  268).  Oppo- 
site diverges  Corporation  St.  (p.  272).    New  Street,  farther  on, 
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passes  the  Theatre  Royal  (p.  269),  the  Colonnade  Hotel  (p.  268),  the 
Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  (right),  and  beside 
the  Post  Office  (left),  which  contains  a  statue  of  Six  Rowland  Hill, 
ends  in  an  open  space  (PI.  II ;  C,  2),  lonnd  which  are  grouped  the 
most  handsome  modern  buildings  in  Birmingham.  Immediately 
opposite  the  end  of  New  St.  is  the  — 

*Tovm  Hall  (PI.  11;  G,  2),  a  large  and  imposing  building  in  the 
Corinthian  style ,  erected  in  1832-50  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  and  somewhat  recalling  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris  and  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  built  after 
the  same  model.  It  stands  on  a  rusticated  basement,  22  ft.  high, 
pierced  with  round-headed  arches.  The  large  hall  in  the  interior, 
145  ft.  long,  contains  a  fine  organ  with  4000  pipes  and  four  man- 
Qals.  A  recital  is  usually  given  on  Sat,  at  3  p.m.  (adm.  3(2.).  The 
Triennial  Musical  Festiyals  haye  been  held  here  since  1768.  —  To 
the  W.  of  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Birmingham  and  Kidland  Institute, 
in  the  Italian  style,  containing  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  and  nat- 
ural history  and  industrial  collections.  The  metallurgical  school 
is  especially  important,  and  the  penny  lectures  are  a  characteristic 
feature.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Central  Free  Library ^  which  contains 
161,000  Tols.,  including  a  splendid  collection  of  Shakespearian 
books  (9640  yoIs.).  In  Paradise  Street,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  is 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  beyond  which,  to  the  W.,  is  Queen's 
College,  s  sehool  of  medicine  and  theology. 

The  imposing  ediflee  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  end 
of  Golmore  Row,  is  the  Gonncil  Houses  in  the  Grecian  style, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  250,000^.  There  is  a  fine  mosaic 
by  Salviati  above  the  entrance.  The  back  part  of  this  pile  (entr. 
from  the  side)  contains  the  ^Corporation  Art  ChJler7  ^^^  Museum 
(open  free;  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thxurs.,  &  Sat.  10-9,  Sun.  2-5,  Wed. 
and  Frid.  10-4  in  winter  and  10-6  in  summer),  among  the  chief 
contents  of  which  are  a  series  of  paintings  by  David  Cox  (1783- 
1859 ;  a  natlTe  of  Birmingham) ,  some  fine  paintings  of  the  Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  an  unriyalled  collection  of  drawings 
by  Roasetti,  Bume-Jones,  F.  Sandys,  and  F.  Modox  Brown. 

The  small  square  at  the  baok  of  the  Town  Hall  is  embellished  with 
a  MmHtoMntal  Fountain^  erected  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joteph  Cham- 
herlatn,  and  statuos  of  Oeorge  Dawson  (d.  1876),  the  essayist  and  leeturer, 
and  Bir  Jotiah  Mason  (see  below).  In  RatcUff  Place  is  a  statue  of  James 
Watt  (PI.  G,  3;  d.  1819),  and  at  the  end  of  l^ew  St.  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1860).  In  front  of  the  Council  House  are  statues  of  Queen  Victoria 
(by  Brock ;  1899)  and /o«epA  iV<e«tfeff  (1733-1804),  the  theologian  and  chemist, 
who  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Ohureh  in  Birmingham  for  some  years.  In 
the  'Church  and  King  Biot^  of  1791  Priestley's  house,  containing  his  valuable 
apparatus  and  MSB.,  was  burned  down  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

In  Edmund  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  small  square  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  Binningham  Ujuversity  (PI.  II;  C,  1,  2),  formerly 
Mason  CoUege,  a  tasteful  red  brick  edifice,  built  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason 
in  1876-80  at  a  cost  of  60,0002.  and  endowed  by  bim  with  140,0002. 
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more.  It  is  attended  t>y  500-600  stadents,  and  Is  equipped  with 
Facnlties  of  Arts,  SciencOi  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Oommeice, 
a  Training  College  for  teachers,  a  School  of  Brewing,  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent laboratories,  and  a  library  of  18,000  volnmes.  (New  building, 
see  below).  In  the  same  street,  farther  to  the  E.,  at  the  comer  of 
Margaret  St,  is  the  School  of  Art  (PI.  II;  D,  1),  built  in  1884-86, 
and  the  first  municipal  school  of  art  in  England.  -—  The  Mtadeipal 
Technical  School^  in  Suffolk  St.,  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  100,000i, 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 

CoLMOBB  Row  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  2),  which  leads  to  the  £.  from 
the  Town  Hall  to  Snow  Hill,  with  the  Great  Western  Station,  is 
perhaps  the  best-built  street  in  tibio  town.  It  contains  numerous 
substantial  insurance-offices  and  banks,  the  Union  Club^  and  the 
Orand  Hotel  (p.  268).  ^  To  the  S.  of  it.  In  an  open  space,  is 
8t  PhiUp'8  (PI.  II;  E,  2;  a  'Cathedral'  since  1905),  a  church  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  occupying  the  highest  ground  in  Birmingham. 
It  possesses  some  fine  stained-glass  windows  by  8ir  Edward  Bume- 
Jones  (1833-98),  a  natire  of  Birmingham.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Col.  Bumaby  (lb42-85),  erected  in  1895. 

Another  handsome  modern  thoroughfare  is  Cobpo&a.tiom  Stsbbt 
(PI.  II ;  E,  F,  G,  3),  which  contains  the  Grand  Theatre  (PI.  n ;  G,  3)  and 
the  Victoria  Law  Courts  (PI.  II ;  G,  2),  with  windows  commemorating 
the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  On  the  Stork  HoUl  (PI.  g;  F,  3)  is 
a  tablet  commemorating  a  yisit  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  firiend  Hector. 
The  Rom.  Cath.  *  Cathedral  of  St,  Chad  (Pi.  II;  F,  1),  In  Bath  St.,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Pugin's  work  and  is  In  the  Dec.  style.  It  contains 
An  oaken  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  from  Louyain,  and  stalls,  throne, 
and  lectern  of  the  15th  cent,  from  St.  Maria  in  CapitoUo  at  Cologne. 

In  Edghcuton^  the  fashionable  west-end  suburb  of  Binninghftm,  is  the 
Oratory  of  St.  FkOip  NeH  (PI.  I }  A,  5),  Haeley  Eoad,  the  home  of  Card.  Kew- 
man ;  the  church  is  Italian  in  style.  Edgbaston  also  contains  the  Botanicdl 
Qarderu  (PL  I;  A,  6;  adm.  6d.,  Mon.  2<{J,.and  in  College  Road,  to  the  S., 
large  new  buildings  for  the  university  are  approaching  completion. 

Birmingham  possesses  numerous  public  parks,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Cannon  Hill  Pari  (PI.  I;  B,  G,  7)  to  the  8.,  Wat  Smethwiek  Park  and 
Victoria  Park  (PI.  I;  A,  1)  to  the  N.W.,  and  Atton  Park  (PI.  Ij  D.  1)  to  the 
N.E.  A  chief  attraction  of  the  last  is  *Aato]i  Hall  (op«n  from  10,  on  Sun 
from  2,  to  dusk),  a  fine  old  Jacobean  mansion,  now  containing  eolleetions 
of  various  kinds.  The  Atton  Lover  Oroundt  contain  an  aquarium,  a  large 
assembly-hall,  running-tracks,  gardens,  etc.  —  Sighgate  Ptiri  (PI.  I^  D,  6), 
to  the  8.,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town. 

On  the  N.  Birmingham  is  adjoined  by  the  manufiacturing  suburb  of 
Handsworth^  in  which  stood  the  Soho  Work*  of  Watt  and  Boulton  (p.  270), 
dismantled  in  iSfiO.  Large  engine-works,  however,  are  still  carried  on  hy 
a  grandson  of  the  former  at  Smethwick  (farther  to  the  W. ;  tramway),  under 
the  style  of  Jamo*  Watt  A  Co.  Watt's  house,  SMfhfisld  Hatt  (JEl.  I ;  B,  1),  is 
still  standing  (tramway),  and  contains  the  *claflsie  garreV,  used  by  Watts  as 
his  private  workshop,  with  numerous  interesting  relics.  Both  Watt  and 
Boulton  are  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  Handsworth,  where  they  are 
commemorated  by  monuments  by  Chantrey  and  Flazmaa.  ~~  The  old  Orown 
SofU4,  atDeritend  (PI.  I;  D,  £,5),  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  edifice. 

Bnviront.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  within  easy  reach  of 
Birmingham  are  (7  M.)  Sutton  Park  (p.  278)  \  Packtoood  ffouf^  with   its 
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iBterasting  garden,  near  Knowle  (p.  257);  Berincell  (p.  269);  Ifaletowen 
(p.  198);  the  Clent  HilU;  Dudley  Castle,  8V2  M.  to  the  N.W.  (see  below); 
Tanmwth  CcutUy  etc.  ^  At  BoumvilUy  6V2  M.  to  the  S. W.  (railway.station, 
see  p.  198)  is  the  extensive  eocoa  and  chocolate  manufactory  of  Cadbury 
Brothers,  with  admirable  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  recreation 
of  the  workers  (abont  3700  in  number).  The  adjacent  model  village, 
established  by  Mr.  Geo.  Cadbury  (but  not  connected  with  the  manufactory), 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  overcrowding.  The 
cottages,  each  provided  with  an  adequate  garden,  are  sold  or  let  on  easy 
terms  to  artisauB,  and  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to 
developing  the  scheme  and  to  establishing  similar  communities  in  other 
manufacturing  centres.  The  estate  (450  acres),  placed  in  1901  under  the 
Bournville  Yilli^e  Trust,  represents  a  value  of  over  170,000/.  —  Longer 
excursions  (1-2  hrs.  by  rail)  may  be  made  to  Lichfield  (see  below),  Warwick^ 
8tratford-on-Av<m^  Keniltoorth,  etc. 

FkomBibkinohamto  Liohfixld,  16  m.,  L.K.W.  Bailway  in  1/2-lhr.  (fares 
3<.,  it,  8<f.,  1«.  S^/td.).  —  Leaving  New  St.  Station  (p.  268),  the  train  passes 
the  suburban  stations  of  Vattxhall  and  (2V2  M.)  Aston  Q>.  272).  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  (6  M.)  Erdington  is  the  Oseott  Roman  Catholic  College,  which 
contains  some  fine  old  paintings.  —  8  M.  Button  Coldfleld  (Swan),  a  small 
town  with  an  old  church.  Sutton  Park,  famous  for  its  hollies,  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  picnic  parties  from  Birmingham.  —  16  M.  Lichfield,  see  p.  366. 
Fbom  Bibhinohah  to  Walsall,  8V2  M.,  L.N.W.  Bailway  in  20-90  min. 
(fares  Is.  Ad.,  lid.,  S^hd.).  — 8V<  M.  WalseMC George;  Rail.  R^reshmt.  Rooms), 
a  town  of  (1901)  86,440  inhab.,  containing  large  manufactories  of  saddlers 
ironmongery,  and  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-district.  This  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  ^Sister  Dora"",  who  is  commemorated  by  a  statue 
(1886)  and  by  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  large  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  — 
Walsall  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  etc. 

From  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton,  see  R.  37 ;  to  Warwick  and  Oxford, 
see  B.  34;  to  Worcester,  see  B.  24;  to  Derby,  see  B.  24. 

37.  From  Birmingham  to  Shrewsbury  via 
Wolverhampton  and  Wellington. 

42  M.  Gbbat  Wbstebn  Bailwat  in  1-2V4  hrs.  (fares  7«.,  is.  6d.,  3*.  6d.); 
to  (I21/2M.)  Wolverhampton  in  25-45  min.  (fares  2«.,  Is.  id.,  is.  O^td.).  —Wol- 
verhampton may  be  reached  also  from  Kew  St.  Station,  Birmingham,  by  the 
L.N.W.  Bailway  (13  M.,  in  20-50  min.)  via  Oldhury  and  Dudley  Port  (for 
Dudley,  see  below),  and  by  the  Midland  Bailway  (24V2  M..  in  1-1 V4  hr. ; 
2<.,  is.  O^td.)  via  Castle  Bromwich  and  Walsall.  —  Birmingham,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Wolverhampton,  etc.  are  connected  also  by  a  series  of  steam 
or  electric  tramways. 

Leaving  the  Snow  Hill  Station,  the  train  passes  Hockley,  Soho 
(see  p.  272),  andflandsioortA,  where  a  line  to  Stourbridge  (see  be- 
low) diverges  to  the  left.  —  4V2  M.  West  Bromwich  (Dartmouth; 
Great  Western),  a  busy  iron-manufacturing  town,  with  (1901) 
65,172  inhab.,  possesses  a  large  park,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view.  —  6  M.  SwanVillage,  with  large  OasWorks,  built  at  a  cost  of 
120,000i.,  which  supply  all  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  10  miles. 

Fbom  Swan  Villa gb  to  Dudlkt,  3Va  M.,  branch-railway  in  V*  hr.  (Qd,, 
4<f.,3.<i.)*  —  SVaM.  Dudley  (^Castle-,  Dudley  Arms)  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  in  the  *Black  Country^  with  an  extensive  iron- 
trade,  manufactures  of  anvils  and  vices,  and  (1901)  48,809  inhabitants. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  *Dudley  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
crown  a  wooded  hill  rising  above  the  station  and  date  mainly  from  the 
16th  cent.)  the  keep  is  of  the  13th  century.  They  afford  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  of  England,  including  numorous 
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large  manufftctnring  towns  \  the  view  is  perhaps  moat  impressive  by  night, 
when  the  flames  issuing  from  the  chimneys  and  furnaces  envelope  the 
scene  in  a  curious  lurid  glare.  The  caves  below  the  castle,  formed  by 
quarrying  for  limestone,  are  interesting  (guide  necessary).  The  Geological 
Museum  contains  specimens  of  the  minerids  of  the  district.  [From  Dudley 
a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (5V2  H.)  Stourbridge  (Talbot;  Bell),  a  glass-making 
town  with  9386  inhab.,  and  (12  M.)  Kidderminster  (Lion^  Blaet  JBortef 
American  Agent,  ifr.  James  Morton),  a  town  of  34,692  inhab.,  famed  for 
its  manufactures  of  Brussels  and  other  carpets.  For  20  years  (1640-61)  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard  Baxter  (1615-91),  to  whom  a  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Bull  Ring.  His  pulpit  is  in  the  vestry  of  the 
New  Meeting  House.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (1795-1879),  introducer  of  the  penny 
post,  was  a  native  of  the  town,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a  statue.] 

71/2  M.  Wednesbury  (Anchor  5  Dartmouth  Arms)  Is  an  ancient 
town  with  26,544  inhab.  and  large  manufaotories  of  railway  axles 
and  tires  and  other  iron  goods.  The  Perp.  Church  contains  some 
good  carving.  —  The  next  stations  are  (10  M.)  Bradley^  (10  M.) 
BiUton  (24,034  inbab.),  and  (11  M.)  Priestfield,  all  busy  places  with 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

12^2  ^-  Wolverhampton.  --  Hotels.  8tak  &  Gabtbb,  Victoria. St.  \ 
VioTOBiA,  Lichfield  St. ;  Coach  &  Hobsbs,  Snow  Hill ;  Clabbmcb  Tbmpe- 
BANOB}  Talbot,  King  St.  —  Rail,  R/mt,  Rooms, 

Cabs.  Per  mile  1«.,  each  addit.  1/2  M.  Qd. ;  per  1/2  hr.  1«.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  6d.  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  ran  to 
various  points  in  the  environs  (comp.  p.  273). 

Post  Office,  Queen  Street. 

Theatre,  at  the  corner  of  Garrick  St.  and  Cleveland  Boad. 

Bailway  Stations.  High  Level  Station,  at  the  foot  of  Lichfield  St.  for 
L.  &  "N.W.  and  Uidland  trains.  Low  Level  Station  in  Sun  St.,  near  the 
other,  for  G.  W.  R.  trains. 

American  Oommercial  Agent,  John  Neoe^  Esq,,  88  Darlington  St. 

Wolverhampton,  the  largest  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  (1901) 
94,179  inhab.,  derires  its  name  fromWulfruna,  sister  of  Ethelred  II., 
who  founded  a  college  here  in  996.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  *'Black 
Country*,  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  mining  district,  in  which  vege- 
tation is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders.  It 
lies,  however,  on  the  verge  of  this  district,  and  the  country  to  the 
N.  and  W.  are  of  the  normal  and  pleasanter  green  hue.  The  special 
manufactures  of  Wolverhampton  are  locks  (370,000  a  week),  tin- 
plate,  and  japanned  goods.  The  well-known  lock-manufactory  of 
the  Messrs,  Chubb  Is  open  to  visitors  by  special  permission  only. 
Wolverhampton  is  also  an  important  agricultural  market. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Wolverhampton  is  the  vener- 
able *Ohukch  op  St.  Petee,  in  Queen  Square ,  a  handsome  Dec. 
and  Perp.  structure  of  the  13-1 5th  cent.,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
church  of  the  10th  cent,  and  restored  In  1865.  It  was  formerly  a 
collegiate  establishment.     Bishop  Hall  (d.  1656)  was  one  of  its 

prebendaries. 

The  iMTBBion  contains  a  stone  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  an  ancient 
funt,  and  several  old  monuments,  including  that  of  Col.  Lane,  who  help- 
ed Charles  U.  to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1651)  and  shared 
his  hiding-place  in  the  royal  oak  at  Boscobel  (p.  275),  and  a  bronze 
9tatue  of  Admiral  Leveson  (temp.  Charles  I.),  by  Le  Sueur,    The  stained- 
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glass  windows  are  modern.  —  In  the  Churchyard  is  a  rudely-carved  cross 
or  pillar,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure.  The  Tower  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Black  Country,  the  blazing  furnaces  of  which  present 
a  most  weird  spectacle  after  dark. 

In  Lichfield  Street  is  tlie  Art  Ocdlery  ^  Museum  containing  the 
fine  Oartwrighit  Collection  of  Pictures  and  other  ohjects  of  art.  Other 
public  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  in  North  Street,  a  large  modern 
building  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  Free  Library ;  the  Exchange ;  and 
the  Orammar  School  (1874),  founded  in  1615.  The  Orphan  Asylum 
is  a  handsome  Elizabethan  structure  (250  children).  Near  the  Agri' 
cultural  Hall  is  a  statue  of  the  Right  Hon,  C,  P.  Villiers  (b.  1802), 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free-trade  agitation ,  who  represented 
Wolverhampton  In  parliament  from  1835  till  his  death  in  1898. 
Queen  Square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Prince 
Albert  J  by  Thorny  croft.    There  is  also  a  Public  Park, 

The  elder  Edwin  Booth^  the  tragedian,  was  originally  an  artisan 
in  Wolverhampton,  working  in  the  *01d  Hall  Tin  Factory'. 

Environs.  At  Dunstall  Park^  i  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  racecourse.  About 
2  M.  to  the  N.  W.,  on  the  road  to  Shifnal  (see  below),  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Tettenhallj  the  church  of  which  contains  a  curious  stained-glass  window. 
In  the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yews.  —  Boscobel^  where  Charles  II.  lay 
in  hiding  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  ^Unparalleled 
Pendreir,  is  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Wolverhampton  and  2  H.  to  the  X.  of 
Albriffhton  (see  below).  The  royal  oak  has  now  disappeared,  but  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  floor  is  shown  in  which  the  king  was  concealed.  —  Longer 
excursions  may  be  made  to  (10  M.)  Enville,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
Bridgenorth^  and  Hagley. 

Fbou  WoLVBBHAMFrrON  TO  Staffobd,  16M .,  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  Vs-Va  Iir< 
(fares  2s.  9<2.,  i<.  6d.,  1«.  Sytd.).  Beyond  (3  M.)  Four  Ashes  the  railway  inter- 
sects the  old  Roman  Wailing  Street.  —  7  M.  Penkridge^  with  a  fine  red 
church  (right).  At  (15  M.)  Stafford  we  reach  the  main  L.N.W.  line  (p.  866). 

The  train  next  passes  Codsally  Albrighton^  and  (26  M.)  Shifnal 
(Jemingham  Arms,  B.  3s.  6d.,  L.  28.-2s.  6c{.),  a  picturesque  little 
town  with  half-timbered  houses  and  a  fine  church.  To  the  E.  is 
*Tong  Churchj  a  singularly  pure  example  of  early  Perp.  (1401-11). 

32  m.  Wellington  (Wrekin  Hotel;  Red  Lion),  a  nail -making 
town  of  6273  inhab.,  lies  21/2  M.  from  the  N.  base  of  the  Wrekin 
(1320  ft.),  a  solitary  hill  of  trap  rock,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
conspicuous  to  the  left.  The  top,  on  which  are  some  fortified  re- 
and  a  restaurant,  commands  an  extensive  *View. 

Fboh  Wellington  to  Mabkbt  Dbatton,  17  M.,  railway  in  V2-'/*  ^^^ 
(fares  2».  9d.,  1».  9d.,  1».  lyzd.).  Unimportant  stations.  — 17  M.  Market  Di'ayton 
(CJorbet  Arms)  was  the  birthplace  of  Lord  CUve  (1725-74),  who  when  a  boy 
unee  climbed  the  lofty  steeple  of  St.  Stephen'*s  Church  here.  Lines  go  on 
hence  to  Crewe  (p.  364)  and  Stoke  (p.  364). 

Wellington  to  Craven  Arms^  see  p.  189. 

Beyond  (38  M.)  Upton  Magna  the  train,  crosses  the  Severn. 

42  M.  Shrewsbury.  —  Hotels.  Raven  (P1.  d ;  D,  2),  Castle  St.,  R.  from 
4s.  Qd.y  D.  from  2s.  Qd.^  Geobgb  (PI.  b-,  C,  3),  Shoplatch,  opposite  the 
New  Market  Hall,  R.  from  4<.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  Cbown  (PI.  c;  D,  2),  St.  Mary's  St., 
R.  from-4«.,  D.  4».;  Clabendon  (PI.  d-,  D,  2),  Pride  Hill,  R.  3».  6<f.,  D.  3«.  -, 
Lion  (PI.  e ;  D,  3),  Wyle  Cop,  R.  4«.,  D.  3».  \  Unicobn  (PI.  f;  D,  3),  Wyle  Cop. 
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Shrewabury  is  celebrated  for  its  cakes,  and  yisiiors  may  still  enjoy 
*a  Shrewsbury  cake  of  Failings  own  make'  (^Ingoldtbp  Legends'). 
Kot  more  than  half-a-day  need  be  devoted  to  Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury^  the  county-town  of  Shropshire  or  Salop,  an  ancient 
place  of  28,396  inhab.,  with  some  narrow  steep  streets  and  quaint 
old  bonses,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Severn.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Scrohbesbyrig,  an 
appellation  meaning  wooded  hill  (comp,  'shrub',  *scrub'),  assigned 
to  the  British  town  found  by  the  Saxons  on  this  spot.  As  an 
important  position  on  the  Welsh  march,  it  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  walls,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  Severn  is  crossed  here 
by  four  bridges,  the  Welsh,  the  English,  Kingsland,  and  Greyfriais. 

Above  us,  to  the  left  as  we  quit  the  station,  rises  the  Castle 

(PI.  D,  E,  1),  originally  founded  by  a  vassal  of  William  the  Conqueror 

(entrance  by  an  iron  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  the  Presbyterian 

Church). 

The  mansion  formed  out  of  the  ancient  keep  is  not  shown,  but  visitors 
are  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  modern  Watch  Tower,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  country  round  Shrewsbury,  —  The  walk 
outside  the  N.  wall  of  the  castle  enclosure  leads  to  a  covered  bridge  cross- 
ing the  railway. 

To  the  right,  opposite  the  church,  is  the  Free  Library  and  Mu^ 

seum  (Pl.D,  1),  occupying  the  old  building  of  the  grammar-school 

(comp.  p.  277).    In  front  is  a  statue  of  Charles  Darwin  (1809-82 ; 

see  p.  277).    Immediately  beyond  the  church  is  the  picturesque 

half-timbered  gateway  of  the  old  Council  House  (17th  cent.)  — 

A  little  farther  on  ,  St.  Mary's  St.,  diverging  to  the  left,  leads  to 

the  *Cliurch  of  St.  Mary  (PI.  D,  2),  which  we  enter  by  the  porch 

on  the  N.  side.  The  architecture  is  of  various  periods,  ranging  from 

Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 

The  ^Interior,  with  its  fine  stained  glass,  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
exterior.  The  Nave  is  late-Norman,  the  Transept  E.  E.,  and  the  Trinity 
Chapel  (to  the  S.  of  the  choir)  Perp.  (16th  cent.).  The  last  contains  a 
monument  of  the  i4th  cent,  and  in  the  Chantry  Chapel yOn  the  K.  side 
of  the  chancel,  is  a  tablet  to  Admiral  Benbow  (1653-1708),  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak.  The  Jesse  Window,  at  the  E.  end, 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  Under  the  W.  tower  is  a  memorial  to  Bishop 
Samuel  Butler  (d.  1840;  p.  2T7). 

On  leaving  St.  Mary's  we  pass  the  churches  of  St.  Alkmund  and 
St.  Julian  (PI.  D,  3)  and  then  descend  to  the  S.  (left),  through 
the  steep  Wyle  Cop,  to  the  English  Bridge  (PI.  E.  3),  over  the 
Serern.  Near  the  top  of  Wyle  Cop,  on  the  right,  stands  the  house 
in  which  Henry  YII.  is  said  to  have  spent  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  in  1485.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  follow  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction,  passing  under  the  railway,  to  the  ^Abbey  Cliiizok 
(PI.  F,  3),  which  is  in  part  a  Norman  structure  and  belonged  to  a 
monastery  built  by  the  founder  of  the  castle.  Among  its  chief 
features  are  the  fine  W.  window  (Perp.)  and  the  recessed  Norman 
doorway.  The  chancel  and  clerestory  are  modern.  The  interior 
contains  some  interesting  monuments,  including  that  of  Richard 
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Onslow  (d.  1571),  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (originally  in 
Old  St.  Chad's).  To  the  S.  of  the  chnich,  in  a  coal-yard,  is  the  fine 
Stone  Pulpit  of  the  Refectory,  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  mon- 
astic buildings. 

On  recrossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left  (Beeches  Lane)  and 
follow  the  line  of  the  Town  Walls  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  passing  the  only 
remaining  tower,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  C,  4),  by  Pugin, 

the  Oirls^  High  8chool(iSdT),  and  the  handsome  Eye  ^  Ear  Hospital, 
Swan  Hill  descends  to  the  left  between  the  last-named  buildings  to 
Kingsland  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  beyond  which  is  the  suburb  of  Kingsland,  with 
the  handsome  brick  buildings  (1882)  of  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School 
(PI.  A,  4).  This  school,  founded  by  Edward  YI.,  ranks  among  the  best 
public  schools  of  England  and  is  attended  by  about  3(X)  boys.  Bishop 
Samuel  Butler  was  at  one  time  head-master  here,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Wycherley,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  Charles  Darwin  were  pupils. 

Beyond  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  we  reach  8t,  Chad's  Church 
(PI.  B,  3),  a  large  circular  building  of  aboat  1790,  with  a. tali  and 
unattractive  pagan  fa^de.  Opposite  is  the  *Quarry  (PI.  A,  3),  a 
public  park  on  the  Seyem,  with  fine  lime-trees. 

We  may  follow  the  walk  along  the  rirer  to  the  Welsh  Bridge 
(PI.  B,  1),  from  the  other  end  of  which  Frarikwellj  with  its  quaint 
houses,  ascends  to  the  left  to  The  Mount,  on  which  stands  the  house 
in  which  Darwin  was  born  in  1809. 

Recrossing  the  Welsh  Bridge,  we  return  through  the  Mardol  to 
the  centre  of  the  town.  From  the  large  New  Market  Hall  (PL  B,  C,  3), 
opposite  which  is  the  Theatre  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  Mardol  Head  leads  to 
Pride  Hill  and  High  St.  The  Old  Market  Hall  (PI.  C,  3),  in  a  square 
off  the  High  St.,  is  an  Elizabethan  edifice  of  1696;  opposite  to  it 
is  a  statue  of  Lord  Clive  (d.  1774),  by  Marochetti ;  and  behind  it 
is  the  Music  Hall,  for  concerts  and  meetings.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  High  St.  are  two  interesting  half-timbered  houses,  one  bearing 
the  date  1691.  From  the  other  end  of  the  street,  we  follow  Fish  St. 
(on  the  left)  to  *Butcher  Bow  (Pi.  0,  D,  2),  an  admirable  example 
of  the  street-architecture  of  the  16th  cent.,  which  debouches  on 
Pride  Hill,  about  10  min.  from  the  station. 

Snviront.  Battlefield  Churchy  d^/i  M.  to  the  K.  of  Shrewsbury,  marks 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  overthrew  Hotspur  and  his 
allies  in  1403.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  fought  *a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock\  About  l*/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
Shelton  Oak,  a  fine  but  now  decayed  tree,  45  ft.  in  girth,  from  which 
Owen  Glendower  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  contest.  — 
The  ruins  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  4  M.  to  the  N.  E.,  founded  about  1100, 
deserve  a  visit.  They  are  in  a  mixed  Korman  and  Pointed  style ;  the  nave 
of  the  church  has  an  oaken  roof.  Haughmond  Hill  affords  a  fine  view  of 
Shrewsbury.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  (2V2  M.  from  Upton  Magna  Station, 
p.  275)  lies  Wrozeter,  with  the  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Uricontum,  a  ^British  Pompeii\  forming  an  enclosure  with  a  circumference 
of  about  3  M.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  the  6th  cent.,  and  the  skeletons  of  three  persons  overtaken  by  the 
flames  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins.  Many  of  the  antiquities 
found  here  are  now  in  the  Shrewsbury  Museum  (p.  276).  —  At  Acton 
Bumell,  8  M.  to  the  S.  E  ,  is  an  old  castle  in  which  Edward  I.  held  a 
parliament  in  1283.    The  church,  restored  in  1890,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
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£.£.  work,  inclining  to  Decorated.  The  road  to  Acton  Bunnell  passes  0  M.) 
FitcJi/ord  Mall,  a  quaint  half-timbered  mansion  of  the  15th  century.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Condover  Hall^  Buildteas  Abbey  (p.  196),  the 
WrtUn  (10  M. ;  p.  276),  Stoketay  Castle  (p.  189),  «tc. 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Hereford^  see  p.  188;  to  Woreetier^  see  p.  196; 
to  Clieeier,  see  B.  89.  —  Shrewsbury  is  a  conyenient  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Central  Wales,  see  R.  38. 


38.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Aberystwyth.  Central  Wales. 

81  M.  Cambbian  Bailwats  in  3-4  hrg.  (fares  11«.  6(2.,  7«.  8d.,  6«.  OVs^I*)- 
This  line  crosses  the  centre  of  Wales,  and  has  direct  connection  from 
various  points  with  the  Southern  Welsh  places  described  in  BB.  35-SO  and 
the  Northern  Welsh  places  of  B.  40. 

On  leaving  Shrewsbury  the  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  runs 
almost  due  west.  From  (5  M.)  Hanwood  a  branch-line  diverges  on 
the  left  to  Minsterley,  with  lead-mines.  Near  (16  M.)  Middletown 
we  skirt  the  base  of  the  Breidden  Hills  (to  the  right;  see  below). 
At  (17  M.)  Buttington  Junction  we  join  the  main  Cambrian  line. 

20  M.  Welshpool  (Royal  Oak ;  Bull ;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  town 
and  agricultural  centre  of  6121  inhab.,  with  manufactures  of  flannel, 
is  situated  near  the  Severn,  which  here  becomes  navigable  for 
barges.  The  Powysland  Museum  (10-4,  free)  contains  good  collec- 
tions of  fossils,  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities,  shells,  etc.  The 
Church  of  St,  Mary  (freely  restored  in  1871)  has  a  good  Dec.  E. 
window ;  fine  view  from  the  churchyard. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Welshpool  stands  *Powyt  Oaatle  (shown  in 
the  absence  of  the  family),  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  c&Ued 
by  the  Welsh  Castell  Ooch  (i.e.  Bed  Castle)  from  the  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  has  been 
much  added  to  and  modernised.  The  fine  gateway  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  round  towers.  The  castle  contains  some  good  portraits  and 
tapestry  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  brought  home 
by  Lord  Clive,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl.  The  state-bedroom  is  still  kept 
exactly  as  it  was  when  once  occupied  by  Charles  n.  The  beautiful  Park 
is  open  to  the  public  (entrance  in  the  main  street  of  Welshpool);  fine 
view  from  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  castle. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  Chtihjleld,  3  M.  to  the  IT.,  with  a  fine  old 
church ;  to  the  waterfall  of  the  Rhiw,  near  Berriew,  4^/s  M.  to  the  8..  and 
on  to  0  M.)  Montgomery  (see  below);  and  to  the  l^.E.  to  (4  M.)  the 
Breidden  Hills  (highest  summit,  Moel  y-Golfa,  1800  ft.).  On  Breiddm  Bill 
(1200  ft.)  is  a  pillar  commemorating  Bodney*8  victory  over  the  French  in 
1782  (view).  I^early  all  the  hills  near  Welshpool  are  surmounted  with 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  —  A  light  railway  runs  to  JAanfair 
Caeretnion  (Wynnstay  Arms),  8  M.  to  the  W. 

Fbom  Wblshpool  to  ()swESTBT,  16  M.,  railway  in  26-45  min.  (fares 
2<.  2(2.,  is.ld.y  is.  Ad.).  This  line  passes  through  a  pretty  district,  which 
would  repay  the  pedestrian,  who^  however,  should  make  a  detour  through 
the  glen  of  the  Tanat,  From  (10  M.)  Llanymyneeh  (Lion,  B.  %.  6d.,  D.  8«.) 
a  branch-line  diverges  to  (9  M.)  Llan/yltin  (Wynnstay  Arms,  B.  or  D.  3«.), 
celebrated  for  its  ales  and  sweet  bells.  —  From  (12  H.)  Llynelys  a  light  rail- 
way "ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanat  to  Llangynog  (U  M.),  at  the  foot  of 
the  Berwyns  (p.  288),  passing  (9  VL.)  Llanrhaiadr  Mochnant  (Wynnstay  Arms, 
B.  2«.,  D.  2s.  6d.),  famed  for  its  pony-fair.  Llanrhaiadr  is  the  nearest 
station  to  (51/2  M.)  ^Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  the  highest  waterfall  in  Wales  (p.  820). 
Penybimtfawr  (inn),  the  station  before  Llangynog,  is  within  7»^  M.  of  Lake 
Vymwy  (p.  319).   —   16  M.  Oswestry  (Wynnstay,  B.  4«.,  D.  S^M.j   Qvesn's, 
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A.  4«.,  D.  from  3«. ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Room$)^  an  interesting  old  town  with 
9579  inhab.  and  a  picturesque  church-tower.  At  Old  Oswestry  is  a  British 
camp.  Oswestry  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  Pistyll 
Bhaictdr  (p.  278;  combined  rail  and  coach  tour,  2$,  Qd,  return).  —  At 
Gobowent  2V2  M.  from  Oswestey  by  a  branch-line,  we  reach  the  railway 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester  (see  B.  39). 

26  M.  Montgomery.  The  small  town  of  Montgomery  (Oreen 
Dragon) J  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station,  is  interesting 
for  the  finely-situated  ruins  of  the  old  *  Castle,  dating  from  the 
11th  century.  An  extensive  British  Camp  on  an  adjoining  hill  com- 
mands a  fine  view.    The  Church  contains  some  old  monuments. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Lymore  House, 

Offa't  Dyke,  a  boundary  -  wall  erected  by  King  Offa  of  Mercia  (Sth 
cent.),  and  extending  from  Flintshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  (p.  218) j 
passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Montgomery  (to  the  E.)  and  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  thence. 

From  (30  M.)  Abermule  a  short  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Kerry,  with  an  interesting,  partly  Norman  church.  —  34  M. 
Newtown  (Boar's  Head;  Bear),  a  flannel-manufacturing  town  with 
6500  inhabitants.  The  new  church  contains  a  fine  screen  removed 
from  the  old  church.  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  the  socialist  (comp. 
p.  531),  was  born,  died,  and  is  buried  here.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S. ,  on  the  road  to  Builth,  is  a  fine  waterfall,  75  ft.  high. 

38^2  ^*   Moat  Lane  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),    the  junction  of 

the  line  to  Llanidloes,  Builth,  Brecon,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (see 

p.  213).  —  Beyond  (40  M.)  Caersws  the  line  quits  the  Sevorn  and 

enters  the  pretty  wooded  valley  of  the  Carno,    About  IY2  M.  to 

the  N.E.  of  (45  M.)  Carno  lie  three  picturesque  little  lakes.     We 

now  cross  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (690  ft.).  —  52  M.  Llan- 

brynmair  (Wynnstay  Arms);    5  M.   to  the  S.   is  the  beautiful 

♦Waterfall  of  the  Twymyn,  140  ft.  high.  —  From  (56V2M.)  Cemmes 

Road  (Dovey  Hotel)  a  short  branch -line  (temporarily  closed  at 

present)  runs  through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Dovey  or  Dyfi  to  (7  M.) 

DinM  Mawddwy  (Buckley  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3«.). 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Binas  Mawddwy  is  Mallioyd  (Peniarth 
Arms),  a  charmingly-situated  village,  with  some  fine  yews  in  the  church- 
yard. Walkers  may  go  on  from  Dinas  Mawddwy  to  (7  M.)  the  Crots  Foxes 
Inn  (p.  314)  and  (IOV2  M.)  DolgelUy  (p.  813),  or  cross  the  Btolch-y-Oroes  Pass 
to  (121/2  ^0  Llcmuwchllyn  (p.  318)  or  to  (16  M.)  Lake  Vyrnwy  (p.  319).  An 
excursion-brake  rxms  thrice  weekly  from  Dinas  Mawddwy  to  Dolgelley. 

6IV2  M.  Tli8ke\LjBX\eGi  (Wynnstay  ^  Herbert;  Lion;  Olyndwr, 
near  the  station;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  pronounced  MachUnthleth,  a 
small  town  with  2038  inhab.,  believed  to  be  the  Roman  Maglona, 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dovey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arran-y-Oessel 
(2226  ft.).  It  affords  convenient  headquarters  for  excursions,  owing 
to  its  central  situation  and  extensive  railway-communications.  The 
fishing  In  the  neighbourhood  is  good.  The  Perp.  old  Church  has  been 
restored.  Plas  Machynlleth,  the  residence  of  Lord  Herbert  Vane- 
Tempest,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  S. 

Among  the  favourite  points  within  easy  reach  are  Barmouth  (p.  311), 
Dolgelley  (p.  313),  Cader  Idrls  (p.  317),  Mallwyd  (see  above),  Llyfnant  Valley 
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(p.  281),  LlanidlOM  (p.  2U),  Plinlimmon  (see  below),  and  Aberyatwyth 
(p.  281).  The  finest  short  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  Olandyfi  (p.  281), 
and  walk  back  to  (9  M.)  Machynlleth  (see  p.  281). 

From  Machynlleth  a  short  railway  threads  a  pretty  valley  to  (6  M.)Corris 
or  Ahercorrit  (Brmch  Ooch  ItMy  rustic,  R.  from  1«.,  D.  2f.))  whence  a 
pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (11  M.)  Dolgelley.  The  first  part  of  the 
road,  as  we  ascend  to  the  col  (660  ft.),  whence  Cader  Idris  is  well  seen, 
is  flanked  with  slate-quarries.  When  the  Tal-y-Llyn  valley  is  reached 
we  turn  to  the  right.  The  road  skirts  the  E.  cliff's  of  Cader  Idris,  and 
beyond  another  col  reaches  the  Orott  Foxes  Inn,  Thence  to  (8^2  ^0 
Dolgelley,  see  p.  814.  [A  public  conveyance  pliea  from  Corria  to  (4  M.) 
TaUy-Llyn  (see  below).] 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (20  M.)  Llanidloes  (p.  214)  is  pretty  at 
each  end,  but  dull  in  the  middle.    It  passes  the  (12  M.)  Stay-ehLiUle  Inn. 

The  ascent  of  Plinlimmon  (2469  ft.) ,  which  lies  about  10  M.  to  the 
^.  of  Machynlleth,  may  be  made  from  the  head  of  the  Llyfnant  valley. 
The  view  is  disappointing,  and  the  mountain  has  been  described  as  ^sodden 
dreariness\  Duffryn  Castell  Inn  is  8V<  H.  to  the  8.  of  the  summit,  on 
the  highroad  between  Llanidloes  and  Devil's  Bridge. 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (18  M.)  Aberystwyth  (p.  281)  is  not  of  great 
interest,  but  walkers  will  be  repaid  by  going  as  far  as  Llanfihangel  (p.  281), 
with  digressions  to  the  Llyfnani  Valley  (see  p.  281)  and  Bedd  Talieain  (p.  281), 
the  grave  of  the  Welsh  Homer  (in  all  about  8  M.).  The  route  recom- 
mended is  as  follows.  We  follow  the  hill-road  to  (3M.)  Glcu-Pall  (p.  281), 
but  just  before  reaching  it  diverge  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  Gattt-y-Bladw 
Farm  (p.  281)  for  a  view  of  Pistyll-y-Llyn  (p.  281).  From  the  farm  we 
descend  into  the  valley  at  the  "Rhaiadr  Gorge,  and  follow  the  track 
leading  down  the  stream  to  the  (4  M.)  main  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  passing  Olandyfi  Station, 
Olandovey  Castle,  and  (2  M.)  Eglwys  Faeh,  At  Furnace,  Vs  ^*  farther 
on,  we  leave  the  highroad  and  proceed  through  the  main  valley  (left), 
in  a  dtie  S.  direction ,  to  (3  M^  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  281).  Thence  we  may 
either  proceed  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  Tre  Taliesin  (inn),  on  the  main  road, 
or  continue  in  a  straight  direction  to  (2  M.)  Tal-y-Bont  (hotel),  which  also 
lies  on  the  main  road,  8  M.  to  the  N.  of  Llanfihangel  (p.  281). 

The  train  now  descends  the  green  valley  of  the  I>yfi  or  Dovey, 

At  (65V2  M.)  Dovey  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms)  the  line 

forks,  the  left  branch  going  to  Aberystwyth,  and  the  right  brancli 

running  N.  to  Barmouth  and  Afon  Wen  (for  Pwllheli,  p.  309). 

Fbom  Dovbt  Junction  to  Babmouth,  22  M.,  railway  in  V4-I  hr.  (fares 
2s.  lid.,  Qs.  id.,  is.  9V2<^0-  This  beautiful  line  skirts  the  coast  nearly  the 
whole  way.  The  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  is  fine  at 
high-tide.  —  6  M.  Aberdovey  (Tre/eddian  Hotel,  new,  R.  is.  6(2.,  D.  U.', 
PenheHyg  Arms,  1  M.  from  the  station),  a  small  watering-place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dovey,  with  good  sands,  a  golf-course,  and  a  mild  climate.  The 
line  here  turns  to  the  N.  —  10  M.  Towyn  (Oorbett  S:  Raven;  WMtehaU)  is  » 
popular  sea-bathing  resort.  The  ancient  church,  which  has  been  partly 
rebuilt,  contains  ^St.  Gadfan's  Stone%  a  time-worn  relic,  with  an  inscription 
that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.  [A  narrow-gauge  railway, 
starting  from  the  Pendre  Station,  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Cambrian  station,  runs 
from  Towyn  to  (7  M.)  Ahergynolwyn,  about  S'/j  H.  beyond  which  is  Tal-y-Llyn 
(Tal-y-Llyn  Hotel,  pens.  62s.  6<«.  per  week;  Pen-y-Bont  Inn,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  6«.  Qd.  per  day),  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers,  on  a  lake  at  the 
8.  base  of  Cader  Idris,  which  may  be  ascended  hence  by  active  climbers  in 
3  hrs.  The  route  follows  a  small  valley  to  Llyn-y-Cae  (p.  817),  whence  a  steep 
climb  brines  us  direct  to  the  top.  Another  ascent  from  Abergynolwyn 
leads  vi&  (3  M.)  Llanfihangel-y-Pennant  (Peniarth  Arms)  to  the  summit  in 
3V2-4  hrs.l  —  Beyond  Towyn  Cader  Idris  soon  comes  into  view  to  the 
right.  I6V2  M.  Llwyngwril.  19  M.  Fairboteme  (hotel),  beside  the  Barmouth 
golf-course,  is  connected  by  tramway  (2d.)  with  the  ferry  from  Barmouth 
(p.  311).  —  20  M.  Barmouth  Junction,  and  thence  to  (22  M.)  Barmouth,  see  p.  S13. 
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Fiom  Dovey  Junction  the  AberyBtwyth  tiain  descends  the  left 
bank  of  the  Doyey  to  (66V2  ^0  OlandyfL  AboTe  the  station  is  the 
pretty  little  Olandovey  Ccutle, 

*Fjiou  Glandtfi  to  Machtmllbth  by  thk  Lltfnant  Vallbt  and  Pisttll 
y-Lltn,  9  M.  This  walk  (comp.  p.  280)  is  especially  beautiful  in  autumn. 
From  the  station  we  follow  the  highroad  to  Machynlleth  for  Vx^*)  &nd 
then  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  (guide-post,  ^Llymant  Valley').  At  the 
(7s  H.)  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  track  ascends  through  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  Talley,  and  then  descends  to  (Q^h  M.)  Oku-PwU^  a  small 
house  embosomed  among  trees.  At  Glas-PwU  we  cross  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  tributary  brook  and  immediately  reach  another  bridge  over  the  main 
stream.  The  fall  of  Owm  RTuxiadr  lies  to  our  right,  about  '/<  ^'  up  this 
stream,  the  best  route  ascending  on  the  right  bank  (t.  «.  to  our  left  as 
we  ascend).  The  gorge  with  the  fall  is  very  picturesque.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  road  at  Glas-PwU  we  may  scramble  up  the  high  side  of 
the  gorge  and  so  reach  the  road  on  the  K.  side  of  the  valley,  by  which 
we  proceed  to  the  right  to  (I/2  If.)  Qallt^-Bladw  Farm,  [If  we  return  to 
the  road  at  Glas-PwU,  we  follow  it  for  150  yds.,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  farm.]  Near  this  farm  we  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
fall  of  PitttflHf-Llpn^  which  lies  about  iy2  M.  to  the  S. ;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  nearer.  We  now  return  to  the  (1  m.)  Machynlleth  road,  which  leads 
to  the  N.  of  Glas-Pwll.  After  about  i'/i  M.,  at  the  foot  of  a  descent, 
we  cross  a  stream  and  ascend  the  middle  track,  avoiding  those  which  lead 
to  the  right  and  left  through  gates.  After  6  min.  we  pass  some  cottages 
on  the  right  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  Dovey  valley  to  the  left.  The 
road  then  dips  once  more,  but  re-aseends  to  the  (*/4M.)  point  from  which 
we  make  our  final  descent  to  the  highroad  through  the  Dovey  valley. 
Machynlleth  soon  comes  into  sight;  and  a  well-marked  footpath  to  the 
right,  at  a  cottage,  cuts  off  a  comer.  —  1  M.  MackynlMh,  see  p.  279. 

The  train  now  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Dovey  Estuary,  —  73  M. 
Berth  (Borth  Hotel;  Cambrian;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  water- 
ing-place, with  a  sandy  beach  and  a  good  golf-course.  A  walk  may 
be  taken  from  Borth  to  (6  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  280) ,  with  the 
burial  calm  of  Taliesin,  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  bards  (Gth  cent.). 
—  751/2  M.  Llanfihangel  (p.  280),  a  pretty  little  spot;  77  M.  Bow 
Street.  The  train  now  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left  and  enters 
(81  M.)  Aberystwyth  from  the  S.E. 

Aberystwyth  (*Queen's,  R.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  65.,  Bellevue,  R. 
from  3*.,  D.  3«.  6d.,  Cambria,  at  the  Pier,  Waterloo  Temperance,  all 
facing  the  sea;  Lion  Royal,  an  old-fashioned  house;  Talbot,  these 
two  in  the  town;  White  Horse;  SmitKs;  Lodging  Houses),  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tstwyth  and  Rheidol,  which  here  unite  just 
before  entering  the  sea,  is  a  watering-place  with  8013  inhabitants. 
The  beacb,  which  is  well  adapted  for  bathing  and  yields  cornelians, 
agates,  and  other  pebbles,  is  flanked  by  a  Marine  Promenade,  1^2  M. 
in  length,  with  a  pier  (adm.  2d,').  To  the  S.W.,  on  a  rocky  promontory 
descending  abruptly  to  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  an  olji  Castle,  erected 
by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and 
finally  destroyed  by  Cromwell.  The  grounds  afford  an  admirable 
view  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  including  (in  clear  weather)  Snowdon. 
Adjoining  the  castle-grounds  stands  the  University  College  of  Wales 
(300  students),  an  imposing  thongh  somewhat  irregular  building, 
opened  in  1872  (adm.  6rf.;  during  vacation  daily,  10-1  and  2-5,  at 
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otiier  times  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  3-5).    At  the  N.  end  of  the 
bay  is  Alexandra  Hall,  a  hostel  for  women  students  belonging  to  the 

college. 

Pen  Glais  or  CotutituUon  Hill  (460  ft.  s  cliff-railway),  to  the  IT.  of  the 
town,  is  a  good  point  of  view.  —  Walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  H.)  Pen 
Dinas  (400  ft.))With  a  column  in  memory  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington;  to 
(21/4  M.)  Allt'Wen  and  (6H.)  Ttell  Twruf,  or  the  MonX't  Ca»$,  both  on  the 
coast  to  the  S.;  to  Llanbadam-Ftwr,  with  its  fine  church,  1  K.  inland; 
and  to  Nant  Eos  (permission  necessary),  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  A  railway-excursion 
may  also  be  made  to  Strata  Florida  (p.  218). 

Froh  Aberystwyth  to  the  Dsvil^s  Bbidgk,  12  H.,  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way in  60-68  min.,  ascending  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mheidd.  Sfo  one 
should  miss  this  excursion ;  the  return  may  be  made  on  foot  via  ffafod 
to  Trawscoed  (see  below).  —  The  *Font-y-Mynach,  or  Devil's  Bridge  iDetfiCt 
Bridge  ffotel^  B.  3«.;  cold  luncheon,  including  admission  to  the  Falls, 
2«.  Qd.)^  is  a  small  bridge  constructed  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  in 
the  lith  or  i2th  cent,  over  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Mpnaeh,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rheidol.  Both  rivers  form  beauUful  waterfalls  near  the  junction. 
The  old  bridge  is  now  surmounted  by  another  added  in  1753,  but  is  well 
seen  from  below.  Host  of  the  best  view -points  are  within  the  grounds 
(adm.  is.)  of  the  hotel.  Walkers  should  visit  the  *P€irson's  Bridffe,  which 
spans  the  Bheidol  gorge  iVs  M.  farther  up  (to  the  N.)  just  below  the  church 
of  Yspytty  Oynfyn.  About  iVs  M.  farther  on  is  Pont  Erwyd  (inn),  in  front 
of  wUch  the  river  flows  through  a  rocky  'guf,  forming  falls  of  some  size 
after  rain.  —  About  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  Hafod^  ft 
large  mansion  in  a  well-wooded  park.  Kear  it  is  the  church  of  Egheyt- 
Newydd,  containing  a  fine  monument  by  Ghantrey.  From  Hafod  we  may 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Tstwylh,  passing  Pont  Rhyd-y-Qroet  (Bear),  to 
(TVa  M.)  Traaseoed.  whence  we  may  return  to  Aberystwyth  by  train.  — 
Strata  Florida  (p.  218)  is  6  H.  to  the  S.  of  Hafod. 

A  mail-cart  runs  daily  from  Aberystwyth  to  (16  H.)  Aberayron  (p.  218). 

From  Aberystwyth  to  Carnarvon,  comp.  B.B.  40b  and  40c. 


39.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Chester. 

a.  Vid  Whitchurch, 

43  M.  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6s.  6d.,  is.  4d.,  3s.  2i/td.). 

The  first  stations  are  HadnaU,  Torton,  and  (12  M.)  Wem.  At 
Weston-under-Redcastle,  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Worn  is  Hawicstcme  Hotel 
(R.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6d.).  —  21 V2  M.  Whitclmreli  (^Victoria; 
Swari;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  town  with  5219  inbab.,  Is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  Railways  to  EUesmere,  Whittington,  and  Os- 
westry (p.  2783  and  of  the  L.  N.  W.  line  to  Crewe  (p.  366).  The 
church  contains  the  monument  of  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
killed  at  Bordeaux  in  1453.  About  4  H.  to  the  N.E.  is  Corribermere 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  Ylscount  Combermere,  with  a  fine  park  (open  to 
visitors)  and  a 'large  lake  or  mere,  the  pike-fishing  in  which  is 
famous.  —  The  following  stations  are  unimportant.  — 43  M.  Chester, 
see  p.  284. 

b.  Vid  Rudbon. 

43  M.  G.  W.  Railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  6d.,  4#.,  3#.  2»^<f.).  This 
line,  skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  North  Wales,  is  more  attractive  than 
the  one  above  described,  especially  in  the  Dee  valley. 
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The  train  leaves  the  Severn  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  hattle- 
field  of  Shrewsbury  (p.  277).  Beyond  (7^^  M.)  Baschurch,  a  village 
with  remains  of  a  British  hill-fort,  we  traverse  a  flat  and  marshy 
district.  The  Breidden  Hills  are  visible  in  the  distance,  with  Rod- 
ney's monument  (p.  278).  —  16  M.  Whittington,  a  prettily-situated 
village,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  is  also  a  station  on  the 
line  from  Oswestry  to  Whitchurch  (p.  282). 

Near  (18  M.)  Oobowen,  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Oswestry  and 
Welshpool  (see  p.  279),  we  cross  WatVs  Dyke^  an  embankment  re- 
sembling Offa's  Dyke,  and  supposed  like  it  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Mercian  Saxons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Britons.  Near 
(20  M.)  Preesgweene  the  train  crosses  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Ceiriogy  here  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and  Wales,  by  a 
viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  21  M.  Chirk  (♦Hand  Hotel) ,  a  prettily 
situated  village  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceiriog. 

Chirk  Castle  (p.  322)  lies  iVi  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  To  the 
left  of  the  road  we  have  a  view  of  the  fine  aqueduct  and  viaduct  cross- 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog  (see  p.  822).  There  is  also  a  footpath 
from  Chirk  to  the  Castle,  which  is  nearly  1/3  M.  shorter  than  the  road. 

—  About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Chirk,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
is  Brpnkinalty  the  seat  of  Lord  Trevor,  partly  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  The 
Duke  of  WelUngton  spent  many  of  his  holidays  here  when  a  boy  (no  adm.). 

—  Steam- tram  way  from  Chirk  to  Olyn  Ceiriogy  see  p.  322. 

Beyond  (231/2  M.)  Cefn  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by 
a  viaduct  145  ft.  high  and  1450  ft.  long,  commanding  an  exquisite 
*View  in  both  directions.  To  the  left  is  Pont-y-CysylUau  (p.  323), 
in  the  distance  are  the  Berwyn  Mis,  On  the  right  we  skirt  Wynn- 
stay  Park  (see  p.  323),  with  its  fine  old  oaks. 

25  M.  Buabon  (Wynnstay  Arms;  Rail,  RfmU  Booms) y  near 
which  are  some  important  iron  and  coal  m.ines,  is  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Llangollen,  Corwen,  and  Dolgelley  (see  R.  40c).  The 
church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family.  The  valley 
of  the  Dee  and  other  environs  afford  numerous  charming  walks. 

The  line  now  runs  parallel  with  Offa's  Dyke  and  Watt's  Dyke, 
through  a  district  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  To  the  right,  near 
Wrexham,  is  Erddig  Hally  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill. 

30  M.  Wrexham  (Wynnstay  Arms;  Knowles's  Temperance)  is  a 

well-built  market-town  with.  14,966  inhab.,  sometimes  called  the 

metropolis  of  North  Wales.    The  handsome  ^Churchy  built  in  1472 

on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building,   contains  two  monuments  by 

Roubiliac;  the  tower,  added  in  1506,  is  adorned  with  numerous 

figures  of  saints.  Outside  the  church,  to  the  W.  of  the  tower,  is  the 

tomb  of  Elihu  Yale  (1648-1721),  after  whom  Yale  University  in  the 

United  States  is  named.    The  quaint  epitaph,  restored  in  1874  by 

the  authorities  of  Yale,  begins : 

'Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred,  In  Africa  travelled,  in  Asia  wed 
Where  long  he  liv'd  and  thrived,  in  London  Dead. 
Much  good  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  all's  even 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven.' 
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Fboh  Wxkxham  to  Ellbsmbsjb,  13  H.,  branch-railway  in  V*  ^«  —  SUm- 
mere  (Bridgewater^  K.  3«.  6d.  \  Red  Lion)  is  a  picturesque  little  town  with  an 
Interesting  church  (recently  restored)  and  several  small  lakes  or  meres. 

Fkom  Wssxham  to  Bibkbkhbad  and  Lxvbbfooi.,  82  K.,  railway  in 
IVs'i'A  br-  (fares  4«.  8<l.,  3«.,  2s.  4d.).  This  line  affbrds  a  direct  route  between 
North  Wales  and  Liverpool.  —  2  H.  QwersylU.  3  H.  Caergtcrle,  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Gctergvrle  Castle.  At  (8  H.)  ffope  we  intersect  the  line  from 
Chester  to  Mold  (p.  292).  —  9  M.  Buckley  Junction;  11  K.  Bawarden  (Olynne 
Arms),  the  nearest  railway-station  for  Haward^n  Castle  (p.  291).  13  M. 
Connah''i  Quay  A  Shotton  is  tho  junction  of  a  line  to  CTuster  ^Northgate  Sta- 
tion; see  below),  which,  like  the  Birkenhead  line,  is  carried  across  the 
Dee  by  means  of  a  swing-bridge  527  ft.  in  length.  —  Our  line  now  traverses 
the  peninsular  portion  of  Cheshire  known  as  the  Wirral  via  IfeHon  A  Park- 
gate  (p.  294),  Barmtton^  and  Upton.  —  From  C^Vjz  M.)  Bidsion  some  trains 
run  to  (SO  H.)  Seaeombe^  whence  ferry-steamers  cross  the  Kersey  to  JAver- 
pool.  Others  run  via  Birkenhead  Dockt  and  through  the  Mersey  Twtnel  (comp. 
p.  347)  to  the  (32  M.)  Central  Station  at  Liverpool. 

Branch-lines  (rail  motor-cars)  run  from  Wrexham  to  (6  M.)  Coed  Poeth 
and  to  (4  M.)  Ross. 

33  M.  Oresford,  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Warren  (1807-77), 
authoi  of  'Ten  Thousand  a  Year*,  with  a  fine  church.  The  line 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Alyn ,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  Clwydian  Hills  (p.  292).  40  M. 
Saltney,  with  extensive  works.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Dee  hy  a 
huge  cast-iron  bridge,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 

42  M.  Chester.  —  Bail  way  Stations.  General  Station  (PL  F,  G,  1), 
an  extensive  and  handsome  building,  used  in  common  by  the  L.  IT.  W. 
B.  and  the  Qs.  W.  B.,  i/s  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  (to  the  N.  E.).  — 
NorihgaU  Station  (PI.  D,  1),  Victoria  Boad,  for  the  'Cheshire  Lines'.  — 
Liverpool  Road  (beyond  PI.  G.  1),  a  suburban  station  for  the  line  to  Wrex- 
ham, etc.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  *Gbobvbmob  (PL  a;  D,  8),  Eastgate,  a  modem  building  in  the 
old  timbered  style,  B.  or  D.  6s.  -,  *Qdbbn  (PI.  b ;  F,  1),  connected  by  a  covered 
way  with  the  General  Station,  B.  i$.  6d.;  Blossoms  (PI.  c;  E,  3),  St.  John 
St.,  B.  orD.  4s.  —  Hop  Poub  (PI.  i;  £,  3),  Eastgate  St.;  Bull  A  Stibbuf 
(PL  g;  C,  2),  Upper  No^hgate  St.  —  Westminstbb  (PI.  e;  F,  1),  B.  from  3#., 
D.  4s.  Bd.,  Washingto/ (PI.  h;  F.  1),  B.  3«.-3«.  6d.,  D.  3#.  Qd.,  two  temper 
ance  hotels  in  City  Boad,  near  tne  General  Station. 

Restaurants.  Bolland^  40  Eastgate  St.  (also  confectioner),  with  a  Cctfi 
below  (entr.  No.  33);  Bak&r^  The  Cecil,  Bridge  St.^  at  the  General  Station. 
—  Williamson's  Cafi,  Brook  St. ;  City  Cafi,  opposite  the  Town  Hall. 

Cabs.  For  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile ;  6d.  for  each  Vs  ^'  additional ;  3-6 
pers.  Is.  6d.  and  ^d.\  per  hour  2«.  64.;  each  addit.  V4  1^'*  3d.  Fare  and 
a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.    Ko  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  General  Station  through  the  town  to  QroS' 
tenor  Bridge,  Eaton  Park  (fares  3d.  Inside,  2d.  outside),  and  Salfney, 

Steamers  (small),  starting  near  the  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  ply 
up  the  Dee  in  summer  to  (3  M.)  Eceleston  Ferry  (6d.,  return  9d.),  Iron 
Bridge,  Eaton  (8d.,  return  Is.),  and  Famdon.  —  Coach  to  Shrewsbury  (p.  275) 
daily  in  the  season. 

Boats  on  the  Dee  6d.  to  3s.  per  hour,  4-20s.  per  day,  according  to 
the  size;  charges  doubled  on  Bank  Holidays.  — Swimming  Batiia,  in  the 
Dee,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge.  —  Hone  Baeea  on  the  Boodee  (p.  28Q 
in  May.  —  General  Post  Offlee  (PL  E,  3),  St.  John  Street. 

Chester,  the  capital  of  Cheshire  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with 
(1901)  36,281  Inhab.,  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dee^  a  few  miles  above  its  estuary,  and  Is  perhaps  the  most 
quaint  and  medi»val-looking  town  in  England.    Strangers  arriving 
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in  Lirerpool  should  nnquestionably  devote  a  day  to  tMs  most 
interesting  little  city,  eyen  though  unahle  to  extend  their  toui 
into  North  Wales,  of  which  Chester  -forms  the  usual  portal.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  modern  improvements  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  Chester  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  most  of  which  has  been  lost  through  the  silting 
up  of  the  Dee.  Monthly  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of  Cheshire 
cheese  in  the  Cheese  Market  (PI.  D,  3),  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

History.  Whether  or  not  a  settlement  of  the  early  Britons  occupied 
the  place  of  modem  Chester  is  uncertain,  but  the  Romans  at  once  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  the  position,  and  for  four  centuries,  beginning 
about  A.  D.  60,  Deva-,  or  the  camp  upon  the  Dee,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  XXth  Legion.  Its  claim  to  rank  as  a  colonia  has  not  been 
established,  but  its  very  name,  a  softened  form  of  the  Saxon  eetuter, 
meaning  the  camp  (Latin  ccutra)^  proves  its  importance  as  a  military 
post.  The  original  Saxon  name  in  its  full  form  was,  however,  Lctege- 
eenuter^  which  like  the  Welsh  Caerle<m^  was  a  translation  of  the  later 
Roman  name,  Castra  or  Oivita*  Legionum.  Innumerable  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  (p.  290).  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
Chester  was  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Welsh,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes. 
In  QOX  it  was  destroyed  by  ^thelfrith  of  Northumbria,  who  oi^  the  same 
occasion  massacred  the  120O  monks  of  Bangor  Isycoed,  Hhe  last  great 
victory  of  English  heathendom  over  British  Christianity.'*  It  may  then, 
according  to  one  view,  have  lain  desolate  for  nearly  three  centuries,  till 
the  Danes  found  refuge  in  it  in  804  and  maintained  it  for  a  year  against 
King  Alfred.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  jStluhrtd  of  Mercia  and 
his  "Wife  JEthelfiaedy  who  extended  the  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the  site  of 
the  castle.  Chester  was  the  last  English  city  to  yield  (in  1070)  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  Palatine  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  curbing  his  Welsh  neigh- 
bours. The  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown  under  Henry  III.  (1237),  and 
still  furnishes  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch.  In  the 
Great  Civil  War  the  citizens  held  out  stoutly  for  Charles  I.  for  two  years 
(1644-46),  but  were  finally  starved  into  surrender.  The  present  bishopric 
of  Chester  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  (1641),  though  the  see  of 
Lichfield  was  transferred  to  Chester  for  a  few  years  in  the  11th  cent.  (1076-85), 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  were  as  often  as 
not  called  bishops  of  Chester. 

Visitors  specially  interested  in  the  topography  of  Chester  may  obtain 
farther  information  from  Mr.  I.  Matthews  Jones^  the  City  Engineer,  Town 
Hail,  when  his  official  and  other  engagements  permit.  Mr.  Jones  discovered 
the  inscribed  stones  now  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum. 

Chester  still  bears  distinct  traces  of  its  origin  in  a  Roman 
castrum ,  and  the  older  part  of  it  forms  an  oblong,  intersected  by 
two  main  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  snrronnded  by 
walls,  a  walk  round  which  forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  city. 
The  present  *Walls,  constructed  of  red  sandstone ,  are  not  older 
than  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  foundations 
contain  any  work  of  an  earlier  period.  On  three  sides,  however,  the 
line  of  the  Roman  walls  is  followed,  while  the  S.  wall  has  been 
pushed  considerably  forward.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  nearly  2M., 
and  the  paved  footway  on  the  top,  4-6  ft.  in  width,  affords  a  de- 
lightful walk,  commanding  admirable  views  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.   The  gates  are  modern. 
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Walk  round  the  WalU.  Leaving  the  General Bailvay  Staiien  (PI.  ^r^^i  1)) 
we  pass  through  City  Road  and  Foregate  Street,  and  reach  the  walls  at  (^/sM.) 
the  East  Oatb  (PL  D,3).  Here  we  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the 
walls  towards  the  Is,  (right),  obtaining  almost  at  once  a  splendid  view  of 
the  cathedral  (p.  287).  At  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  walls  is  the  Phoenix  Tower 
(PL  D,  2  \  adm.  id.),  the  most  interesting  of  those  still  remaining,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  that  Charles  I.  hence  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
on  Bowton  Moor  in  1646.  The  view  from  the  top  includes  the  ruined  eastie 
of  Beeston  (p.  292),  on  a  hill  10  M.  to  the  S.E.  Skirting  the  N.  wall,  part 
of  which  seems  of  earlier  workmanship  than  the  rest  (possihly  Norman), 
is  the  Sl^opshire  Union  Canal,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  moat. 
After  crossing  the  NerVi  Gate  (PL  C,  2)  we  reach  a  watch-tower  called  Mor- 
ga9ii  Mount  (PL  C,  2 ;  *  View  from  the  platform,  including  Moel  Fammau  and 
Flint  Castle),  and.  then,  a  little  farther  on,  Pwiberton's  Parlour,  a  semi- 
circular tower,  with  an  inscription  recording  repairs  made  on  the  walls 
in  1701.  Beyond  Pemberton's  Parlour  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the 
wall  for  the  railway,  close  to  jBonwaldett?iome''»  Tower  (PL  B,  2),  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  old  city.  This  tower  is  connected  with  the  outlying 
Water  Tover,  now  used  as  a  museum  (adm.  id.)\  and  in  the  little  garden 
between  them  there  are  some  Roman  remains  Obiypocaiist,  columns,  etc.). 
The  Water  Tower  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  ships  used  to  be  moored 
to  it  in  the  days  when  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Dee  washed  the  walls  of 
Chester.  From  its  top  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Welsh  Hts.  Returning  to  the  wall  and  proceeding  towards  the  S.,  we 
again  cross  the  railway,  and,  after  passing  over  the  Water  Gate  (PL  B,  4), 
observe  below  us  (right)  the  Roodee  or  Eoodepe  (PL  A,  B,  4,  5),  a  pictur- 
esque racecourse  (see  p.  284).  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  cross 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Dee  by  the  sacrilegious  natives  of  Hawarden.  In 
front  is  Grotvenor  Bridgey  crossing  the  Dee  in  a  single  bold  span  of  200  ft-, 
said  to  be  the  largest  stone  arch  in  Europe,  and  exceeded  only  by  one  of 
220  ft.  In  the  United  States.  Within  the  walls,  at  their  S.W.  angle,  is 
the  Castle  (see  p.  290).  The  wall  now  skirts  the  Dee,  and  at  Bridge  OaU 
(PL  D,  5)  we  pass  the  picturesque  Old  Bridge,  of  the  ISth  cent.,  and  the 
huge  Mills  of  Bee,  which  have  existed  here  in  one  form  or  another  for  800 
years.  On  the  left  we  get  a  good  view,  from  the  Bridge  Gate,  of  the  Bear 
and  Billet  Inn  (p.  287).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  King  EdgarU 
Field,  containing  the  so-called  Edgar""*  (kne,  with  a  rude  Roman  sculpture. 
The  story  goes  that  in  971  King  Edgar  of  Mercia  was  rowed  from  this  point 
to  St.  John's  Church  by  six  subject  kings  or  chieftains.  Farther  up,  the 
Dee  is  crossed  by  a  Suspension  Bridge  (PL  F,  4).  At  the  point  where  the 
wall  again  turns  to  the  N.  we  ascend  the  Wishing  Steps,  as  to  which  tra- 
dition declares  that  l^e  who  can  rush  up  and  down  these  steps  seven  times 
without  taking  breath  may  very  deservedly  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
any  wish  he  may  form.  From  the  next  part  of  the  wall,  the  only  part 
where  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  against  it,  we  have  a  view  to  the  right 
of  St.  John's  Church  (p.  290)  and  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Crossing  the  I^ets 
Gate  (PL  E,  4),  we  now  regain  the  East  Gate,  where  we  started. 

The  most  characteristic,  and  indeed  the  aniq[ne,  feature  of  Chestei 
consists  in  the  *Bow8,  found  in  the  four  main  streets  converging  at 
the  market-cross.  In  the  Eastgate,  Bridge ,  and  Watergate  Streets 
(PL  C,  D,  3)  the  Rows  appear  as  continuous  galleries  or  arcades  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  first  floors  of  the  houses 
lining  the  streets,  the  ceiling  of  the  groundfloor  forming  the  foot- 
path, while  the  upper  stories  form  the  roof.  These  covered  passages 
are  approached  from  the  street  by  flights  of  steps  and  contain  a 
second  row  of  shops,  those  in  Eastgate  Row  being  the  most  attractive 
in  the  city.  In  Northgate(PL  0, 2,  D,  2, 3)  the  rows  occupy  the  ground- 
floor  and  recall  the  arcades  of  Bern  and  Thun.  The  most  interesting 
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parts  of  the  Rows  are  in  Eastgate  and  Bridge  Street,  the  most  quaint 
of  all  being  the  Scotch  Row  on  the  W.  side  of  the  latter.  The 
Watergate  Rows  are  somewhat  less  interesting ,  hut  the  street  con- 
tains the  three  finest  specimens  of  the  old  timber -hnilt  houses,  in 
the  number  of  which  Chester  excels  all  other  English  cities.  Ood's 
Providence  House  (PL  D,  3),  to  the  left  (S.),  is  so  called  from  the 
inscription  it  bears,  which  is  said  to  be  a  grateful  commemoration  of 
immunity  from  the  plague  in  the  17th  century.  The  house  was  orig- 
inally built  in  i^b%  and  in  1862  it  was  carefully  reconstructed  in 
the  old  style  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  old  materials.  Farther 
on,  on  the  same  side,  is  Bishop  Lloyd's  House  fPl.  0,  3 ;  1615),  with 
a  richly  carved  and  pargeted  front.  Passing  the  end  of  Nicholas  St. 
and  turning  down  a  small  entry  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  *8tanl€y 
House  01  Palace  (PI.  0,  4;  1591),  the  oldest  timber  house  of  im- 
portance in  Chester,  originally  the  town-residence  of  the  Stanleys 
(now  divided  into  small  tenements).  The  Yacht  Inn  (PI.  C,  4), 
where  Swift  once  lodged,  is  also  in  Watergate  St  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  stands  Trinity  Church  (PI.  C,  3),  containing  the 
tombs  of  Matthew  Henry  (d.  1714),  the  commentator,  and  Thomas 
Pamell  (d.  1717),  the  poet. 

The  Bear  A  Billet  Inn ,  at  the  foot  of  Bridge  St.  (PI.  D,  5),  was  for- 
merly the  town-mansion  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  The  Falcon  /n»,  in 
Bridge  St.,  has  recently  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.  The  antiquarian 
should  visit  the  vaulted  crypts  in  the  basements  of  houses  in  Eastgate 
St.  CNo.  34),  Watergate  St.  (Nos.  11  &  13),  and  Bridge  St.  (No.  12).  They 
belonged  to  old  religious  houses  formerly  on  the  same  sites,  and  appar- 
ently date  from  the  13th  century.  At  No.  89,  Bridge  St.,  the  remains  of 
a  Boman  hypocaust  are  still  in  situ. 

The  ^Cathedral  (Pl.D,  3),  which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  approached  by  Northgate  St.  and  Werburgh  St.,  is  built  of 
new  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  and  embraces  de- 
tails of  various  styles  of  architecture,  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendic- 
nlar.  A  careful  restoration  of  the  entire  edifice  has  been  carried  out 
since  1868  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Sir  A, 
Blomfleld.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows :  length 
355  ft.,  vridth  75  ft.,  across  the  transepts  200  ft.,  height  78  ft., 
tower  127  ft.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  to  visitors  daily 
till  6  or  6  p.m.  according  to  the  season ;  adm.  to  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,  and  chapter-house  6d.  each,  or  2«.  6rf.  for  a  party  of  5-15; 
to  the  Norman  crypt  6(i.  each;  to  the  tower  Is.  each,  or  2s,  6d. 
for  5.  The  daily  services  are  at  10.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m. ;  on 
S^n.  at  3.30  (no  sermon)  and  6.30  p.m.  also.  Organ  recital  on  Sun. 
after  the  evening  service. 

The  site  of  Chester  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  already  occupied 
hy  a  Christian  church  in  the  Boman  period,  and  afterwards  by  a  Saxon 
charch  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  SS.  Oswald  and  Werburgh.  The  relics 
of  the  latter  saint,  who  was  an  abbess  of  Ely  in  the  8th  cent.,  were  brought 
hither  by  Elfreda,  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  in  the  year  875.  The  convent 
was  transformed  into  a  Benedictine  abbey  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  285),  with 
the  aid  of  monks  from  Bee  in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Anselm, 
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afterwards  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury.    The  extensive  abbey  was  not  com* 

Sleted  till  nearly  200  years  after  the  death  of  Lnpas  (d.  1101),  and  the 
'orman  church  which  he  founded  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  more  than 
a  century  before  its  re-erection  in  the  Gothic  style  was  undertaken.  Farts 
of  the  Korman  building  still  exist,  however,  in  the  present  cathedral 
(see  below).  The  next  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  church  are  the  B.  E. 
Lady  Chapel  and  Chapter  House  (1200-1270).  The  greater  part  of  the  choir 
is  of  the  early -Dec.  period,  with  geometrical  tracery;  while  the  central 
tower,  the  W.  front,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  nave  and  8.  transept 
are  late-Perp.  (ca.  1485-9()).  The  abbey-church  of  St.  Werburgh  became 
the  cathedral  of  Chester  in  1541  (comp.  p.  285).  Considerable  remains  of 
the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  still  exist  (see  p.  289),  and  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  monastic  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city-wall  to  the  E.,  whence  an  hiteresUng  historical 
study  may  be  made  of  the  different  forms  of  tracery  in  the  windows,  from 
the  E.JB.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  late-Perp.  of  the  clerestory  of  the  8. 
transept.  The  W.  front  contains  a  fine  Perp.  window,  but  its  general  effect 
is  somewhat  poverty-stricken,  and  it  is  besides  partly  masked  by  its  struc- 
turid  connection  with  the  King''M  School,  a  fine  modern  building  by  Blom- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  which  itself  replaced  the 
abbot's  lodging.  Among  the  other  notable  points  of  the  exterior  are  the 
Tudor  S.  W.  Porch  with  its  parvise,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  curious 
insertion  of  a  doorway  in  the  structure  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
W.  aisle  of  the  8.  transept,  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  8.  choir-aisle 
with  its  remarkable  steeple-like  roof  (restored  by  Scott  from  ancient  in- 
dications), and  the  fine  toothed  ornamentation  on  the  cornice  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  —  In  the  modem  corbels  on  the  8.  front  are  grotesque  portraits  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfleld  and  other  allusions  to  recent  times. 
Interior.  Entering  by  the  8.  Dooiteap,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  Nave,  which  is  raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  best  point  for  a  general  view  of  the  interior, 
the  rich  warm  colour  of  the  stone  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
elevated  W.  part  of  the  nave  is  late-Perp.,  while  the  rest  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave  and  also  the  8.  aisle  and  the  8.  transept  are  in  the  Dec.  style.  The 
wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  on  which  are  some  fine  mosaics  of  Scriptural  scenes, 
presented  in  1886,  is  Korman,  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  an  interesting 
fragment  of  the  itorman  church,  restored  as  a  baptistery.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  aisle  is  a  !Norman  doorway,  leading  to  the  cloisters.  The  fan- 
vaulting  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  and  was  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The 
large  boss  in  the  centre  bears  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Earl  of 
Chester).  At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Consistory  Court,  with 
Jacobean  fittings.  Two  flags  suspended  at  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  wall  of 
the  nave  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  —  The  K.  Tkansept, 
which  we  enter  by  passing  under  the  handsome  modem  organ-screen, 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  examples  it  contains  of  early  and  late  Norman 
workmanship,  the  lower  and  earlier  portion  showing  much  smaller  stones 
and  much  wider  joints.  The  windows  and  the  flat  roof  are  Perp.  ad- 
ditions. This  transept  contains  the  modern  monument  of  Bishop  Pearson 
(d.  1686),  the  learned  author  of  the  'Exposition  of  the  Creed'.  The  stained 
windows  are  modem.  A  memorial  to  Randolph  Caldeeott  (1846-86),  the 
artist,  was  placed  here  in  1888.  —  The  South  Tbansbft,  as  large  as  the 
choir  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  "S,  transept,  is  a  curious  result  of  the 
disputes  between  monastic  and  secular  clergy  which  formerly  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  The  monks  of  St. 
Werburgh,  anxious  to  extend  their  church,  were  unable  to  build  towards 
the  N.  on  account  of  the  monastery-buildings,  and  could  do  so  towards 
the  8.  only  by  annexing  the  neighbouring  parish-church  of  St.  Oswald. 
To  effect  this  scheme  they  gave  the  parishioners  a  new  church  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  ultimately  in  the  14-15th  cent,  built  the  present  8. 
transept,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  St.  Oswald's.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent.,  however,  the  monks  were  compelled  to  re-admit 
the  parishioners  to  their  old  place  of  worship ;   and  down  to  1880  the 
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S.  transept  was  separated  1)y  a  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
and  used  as  a  parish-church.  Another  church  (St.  Thomas's)  has  now 
again  been  erected  for  parochial  use,  the  partition  has  been  removed,  and 
the  transept  has  been  partly  restored. 

*Choib.  The  early -Dec.  arohitecture  of  the  choir  is  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  nave.  The  triforium,  only  indicated  in  the  nave,  is  here 
a  distinct  feature.  The  ^Stalls  (Ifith  cent.)  are  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  wood-oarving  of  the  kind  in  England,  equalled  if  an3rwhere  by  those 
at  Lincoln  alone.  The  Epitcopal  Thr(me  ^  the  Pulpit  ^  the  rich  marble 
flooring,  and  the  painted  oak  vaulting  are  all  modem.  The  AUar  is  con- 
structed of  olive,  oak,  and  cedar-wood  from  Palestine,  and  the  tesselated 
border  in  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  composed  of  fragments  from  the  Temple 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem.  Host  of  the  metal  work  in  the  choir  is  by 
Skidmbre  of  Coventry.  The  large  candelabra  by  the  altar  are  of  Italian 
cinquecento  work.  —  The  N.  Ai»U  of  the  choir  still  contains  a  few  relics 
of  the  original  Norman  building,  such  as  the  base  of  an  old  pier  at  the 
W.  end}  and  the  point  where  the  Norman  apse  ended  is  indicated  by  a 
line  of  dark  marble  in  the  floor.  The  present  E.  end  of  the  aisle  i? 
late-Perp.  (ca.  1600).  The  interesting  little  CSoimhm''  Vestrp^  now  entered 
from,  this  aisle,  but  originally  from  the  N.  transept,  is  partly  E.E., 
partly  Norman  (W.  side).  The  8.  Aitle  now  again  terminates  in  an  apse, 
restored  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  the  railway-contractor, 
and  reproducing  the  original  form  of  the  E.  E.  choir.  In  the  middle  oi 
this  aisle  is  a  tomb,  which  an  absurd  tradition  describes  as  that  of  Emp. 
Henry  lY.  of  Germany  (d.  1106),  who  is  really  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires;  it  is  probably  the  resting-place  of  an  abbot.  Near  the  S.  door 
of  ihia  aisle  is  a  tomb  believed  to  be  that  of  Ralph  Higdm  (d.  ca.  1967), 
author  of  the  *Pol7Chronicon\ 

The  *Ladt  Chapel,  now  entered  from  the  N.  choir-aisle  by  a  door- 
way occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the  original  windows,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  pure  E.  E.,  restored  in  the  original  style.  The  chapel  to 
the  K.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  formerly  sheltered  the  shrine  and  relics  of  8t. 
Werburgh,  and  now  contains  the  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Graham  (d.  1866). 
The  TowEB,  the  lower  part  of  which  seems  to  be  of  the  14th  cent.^hile 
the  upper  part  is  Perp.,  commands  a  good  view  (fee  i.$.\  see  p.  28i). 

The  *<3haptibk  Hodss  and  its  vestibule,  entered  either  from  the  N. 
transept  or  f^om  the  cloisters,  are  also  in  the  E.  E.  style,  and  are  some- 
what earlier  than  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  which  they  vie  in  beauty.  In 
the  vestibule  we  should  notice  the  graceful  way  in  which  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  run  continuously  up  to  the  vaulting,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  capitals.  The  Chapter  House,  which  like  other  early  chapter-houses 
is  rectangular,  contains  the  caihedral>library.  The  modem  stained  glass 
in  the  fine  E.  window,  depicting  the  history  of  St.  Werburgh,  is  the  best 
in  the  cathedral.    The  side-windows  have  double  mullions. 

Gloistxbs  and  Rbfbotobt.  The  conventual  buildings  of  St.  Werburgh 
lie  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  instead  of  occupying  the  more  usual  posi- 
tion to  tiie  S.,  a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  space  on 
that  side  between  the  church  and  the  boundary  of  St.  Oswald's  parish. 
From  the  cathedral  we  enter  the  CMiUn  by  the  Norman  door  at  the 
K.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Perp.,  and  on  the  S. 
and  paert  of  the  W.  side  the  arcades  are  double.  In  the  8.  cloister,  which 
has  oeen  lately  rebuilt,  we  see  the  Norman  work  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
nave ;  and  at  its  W.  end  diverges  a  Norman  passage  leading  to  the  N.  W. 
front  of  the  cathedral.  A  narrow  vaulted  chamber  in  the  early-Norman 
style  extends  along  the  W.  cloister  from  N.  to  S.  The  E.  cloister  is 
bounded  by  the  Fratrp  (restored),  the  Maiden  AisU  (a  passage  leading  to 
the  old  infirmary),  and  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter-house  (see  above). 
Near  the  N.  E.  comer  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Dormitory^  which  formed 
the  second  story  of  this  part  of  the  building.  Several  of  the  early  abbots 
were  buried  in  the  8.  cloister,  as  is  Dean  Hwoton  (d.  1885),  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  well-known  *Life  of  St.  Paul\  —  To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters 
stands  the  ^Refectory,  an  interesting  E.E.  structure,  part  of  which  has 
been  cut  off  by  a  passage  made  from  the  cloisters  to  Abbey  Scfuare.    It  con- 
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tains  a  very  fine  E.  E.  *Lector^9  Pulpit,  with  a  staircase  in  the  wall  (near 
the  S.E.  comer),  an  arrangement  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  in  England. 

In  Market  Square ,  to  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Town 
Hall  (PI.  D,  3),  a  building  in  the  Italian  style  with  a  tower  160  ft. 
high.  Nearly  opposite,  to  the  N.  of  the  King's  School  (p.  288),  Is 
the  Abbey  Gateway  (i4th  cent.),  leading  into  Abbey  Square. 

We  now  follow  Foregate  St.  as  far  as  Park  Road ,  leading  to 
Orosvenor  Park  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  from  the  S.  side  of  which  a  good  view 
of  the  rlyer  is  obtained.  The  path  leading  to  the  W.  horn  the  statue 
of  the  second  Marquis  of  Westminster  leads  straight  to  St  John's. 
Near  the  church  is  the  ^Anchorite's  CelC,  in  which,  according  to  a 
curious  legend,  King  Harold  lived  as  a  hermit  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  where  he  had  been  wounded,  but  not  slain. 

The  *Charch  of  St.  John  (PI.  E,  4),  finely  situated  above  the 
Dee,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  11th  oent.,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Saxon  church.  It  was  here  that  Peter  de  Lela,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  set  up  his  throne  when  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  di- 
ocese to  Chester  in  1076  (p.  286),  and  thus  St.  John's  may  claim  to 
rank  as  the  second  cathedral  in  the  city.  The  present  building, 
however,  is  a  mere  torso,  consisting  of  little  more  than  part  of  the  nave 
of  the  original  collegiate  church,  which  was  perhaps  a  finer  edifice 
than  St.  Werburgh's  Itself.  The  choir  and  chancel,  now  in  pictur- 
esque ruin,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  the  central  tower  in 
1470 ;  the  W.  front  was  destroyed  by  a  similar  accident  a  century 
later ;  and  the  massive  detached  tower  on  theN.W.  also  fell  in  1881. 

The  N. porch  was  rebuiltinl883;  theN.E.  belfry  waserectedlnl887. 
We  enter  by  the  N.  porch,  which  has  been  admirably  restored;  aboye 
it  is  the  ancient  and  battered  effigy  of  an  eeclesiastic.  The  '^Interior  is  «b 
excellent  example  of  simple  yet  stately  Norman  architecture.  The  beau- 
tiful triforium  is  in  the  Transition  style  and  dates  from  abont  a  centary 
later  than  the  bays  below ;  the  clerestory  is  E.  E.  On  the  8.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  E.  E.  crypt  or  *chapter-house\  containing  four  interest- 
ing Saxon  crosses  of  the  9-lOth  centuries.  The  ruins  of  the  choir  e^Uiibit 
some  very  fine  late  or  transitional  Norman  details  (key  kept  by  the  sexton, 
who  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  at  No.  1,  Lumley  Place,  a 
little  to  the  N.).  According  to  two  singularly  parallel  and  baseless  legends, 
Henry  V.  of  Germany  and  Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  both  spent  their  last 
years  in  seclusion  at  Chester  and  were  buried  in  St.  John''s  (fee  above). 
—  Near  St.  John's  is  the  Episcopal  Falaee, 

From  the  middle  of  Bridge  St.  (p.  286),  Grosvenor  St.  leads 
direct  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  passing  on  the 
left  the  Orosvenor  Museum  and  School  of  Science  and  Art  (PI.  D,  4 ; 
dally,  10-5,  adm.  3c2.,  Wed.  free).  The  museum  contains  Roman 
altars ,  coins ,  and  Inscribed  stones  found  In  the  city ,  and  other 
objects  of  local  Interest.  On  the  right  Is  an  Obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  Matthew  Henry  (p.  287).  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  in  front 
of  the  castle  Is  that  of  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Combermere  (d.  1866), 
by  Marochetti.  To  the  right,  opposite  the  castle,  are  the  Militia 
Barracks.  The  Castle  (PI.  D,  5),  originally  built  by  the  first 
Norman  Earl  of  Chester,  now  consists  of  a  series  of  modern  build- 
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iiigs,  used  as  assize-couits ,  gaol,  and  barracks.    The  only  relic  of 

the  Norman  period  is  Jtdius  Caesar's  Tower ,  on  the  side  next  the 

river  (S.  W.),  a  square  keep  used  as  a  powder-magazine.   This  tow«r 

has  been  recased  with  red  stone ,  and  has  thns  lost  its  venerable 

appearance. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  city  is  centred  in  that  of  its  castle,  upon 
which  a  flash  of  historical  interest  was  also  cast  in  modem  times  by  the 
abortive  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  capture  it  in  1867.  —  In  the  upper  story 
of  the  tower  is  a  beautiful  littte  E.  B.  Chapel, 

The  Church  of  8t.  Mary  (PI.  D,  6),  a  good  Perp.  bnilding  ad- 
joining the  castle  on  the  E.,  contains  a  few  old  monnments. 

The  K%ng*s  Arms  Kitchen^  a  small  inn  close  to  the  East  Gate  (reached 
by  the  narrow  passage  to  the  N.,  inside  the  gate),  is  the  meeting-place  of 
a  mimic  corporation,  said  to  have  been  established  by  Charles  I.  The 
room  in  which  the  society  meets  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  with  a  tiled  floor;  its~ walls  are  covered  with  wooden  panels  bearing 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  for  the  last  2(X)  years.  The 
chair  of  the  ^Mayor**  is  a  handsome  piec.e  of  oak-carving,  above  which 
are  hung  the  mace  and  sword  of  state. 

Ezeoraiona  from  Oheater. 

Baton  Hall,  an  example  of  an  English  aristocratic  nuuision,  adorned 
with  all  the  resources  of  modem  art  and  fitted  up  with  lavish  expend- 
iture ,  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster ,  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Lupus  (p.  285).  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  Dee,  4Vs  ^*  to  the  S.  of 
Chester,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  road  or  by  river  (steamer  or  small 
boat,  see  p.  284);  in  summer  a  public  brake  leaves  Chester  didly  except  Sun. 
for  Eaton  Hall  at  2  p.m.,  returning  at  6  p.  m.  (fare  i<.,  return  {$.  %d,). 
Visitors  to  the  hall  pay  a  fee  of  6d.  at  the  door,  and  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  gardens  (6<X.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  from  the 
Chester  booksellers,  or  at  the  garden-gate;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  approaching  by  steamer  we  may  alight  either  at 
Eccletton  Ftrry  (6<i.),  about  IVs  M.  below  the  hall,  and  walk  through  the 
park,  or  at  Eaton  Iron  Bridge  (fare  8d.).  just  above  it.  The  stable-yard  en- 
trance, by  which  visitors  are  admitted,  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the  building. 
The  present  house,  the  fourth  on  the  same  site,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
pile  erected  by  Waterhowe  in  1870-82.  In  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Bugh  Lupue-,  by  G.  F.  Watts.  The  interior  is  most  sumptuously  fitted  up, 
and  contains  numerous  modem  paintings,  including  several  family-por- 
traits by  Mllaii  and  a  few  works  of  Bvbene,  To  reach  the  Oardene,  with 
their  extensive  greenhouses  and  fine  terraces,  we  turn  to  the  right  on 
leaving  the  house.  Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  the  house  and  wander 
about  the  gardens  without  an  attendant,  and  no  gratuities  are  expected. 
The  Stud  Farm  (a  group  of  red  buildings,-  visible  from  the  garden-lodge, 
to  the  right  of  the  avenue  to  Eccleston)  contains  several  race-horses  of 
renown.  Those  who  wish  to  return  to  Chester  by  the  steamer  should 
make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  when  and  where  they  can  meet  it;  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Eaton  Hall  it  often  puts  in  at  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  park,  i/a  M.  above  Ecdeston  Ferry.  The  return-route  may 
be  varied  by  following  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  N.  W.  from  the  fine 
iron  gates  at  the  front  of  the  house  to  C2Vs  H.)  the  Overleigh  Lodge^  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Grosvenor  Bridge  (tramway,  see  p.  284). 

About  6  BI.  to  theW.  of  Chester  lies  '^Hawarden  (pronounced  <£rarde»), 
a  station  on  the  railway  to  Wrexham  (from  Northgate  or  Liverpool  Road 
station;  comp.  p. 284;  fares  1«.  6d.,  ^kd),  Sawarden  Cattle,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (d.  1898),  stands  in  a  picturesque 
park,  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Visitors  are  admitted  daUy 
(except  Sun.)  to  the  park  free  from  10  a.m.  to  sunset,  and  to  the  old  castle 
from  1  to  6  p.m.  (adm.  6i. ;  free  on  Sat.  &  Mon.,  1-3,  from  Easter  to  the  end 
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of  July);  the  modern  manaion  is  not  shown.  The  rains  of  the  ^Old  Oastle 
consist  mainly  of  a  massive  circular  keep,  the  top  of  which  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  Dee  valley;  it  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  contains  a  chapel.  HcnDorden  Church  is  an  E.E.  building, 
restored,  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1857,  by  Sir  G-.  G-.  Scottj  it  contains  a 
tablet  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  window  presented  by  grateful  Armenians. 
A  monument  with  effigies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  also  to  be  placed 
here.  St.  DeinioV*  lAbrwry^  established  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1896,  is  housed 
in  a  Gothic  building  erected  in  1903  as  part  of  the  national  memorial  of 
the  great  statesman.  A  hostel  for  students  has  been  added.  —  About  2  M. 
to  the  X.W.  of  Hawarden  (2Vs  M.  from  Queen's  Ferry,  p.  294)  are  the 
romantic  ruins  of  Evalot  Ccutle  (18th  coit.),  in  the  woods  near  which 
Henry  II.  was  defeated  by  Owen  Gwynedd. 

Fbou  Chbstsk  to  Gbewb,  21 M.,  railway  in  ^/t-i  hr.  (fares  3s.  8d.,  2<., 
U.  9d.).  —  IOV2  M.  Beeiton  Caitk  A  Tarporley  (Tollemache  Arms).  Beeston 
Oaatle  (open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.),  commandingly  situated  on  a 
lofty  rock,  s/4  M.  from  the  station,  was  founded  in  the  18th  cent,  and 
dismantled  in  1646.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Tollemache,  whose  park  of  Peck- 
forton  is  adjacent  and  may  De  visited  on  application  at  the  lodge.  The 
church  of  BunlttirVf  1  M.  to  the  £.  of  Beeston  Castle,  contains  several 
interesting  monuments,  including  the  colossal  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Galveley  (d.  1398),  the  'Glory  of  Cheshire'.  —  18  M.  Cah>ele».  —  21  M. 
Crewe  (p.  864). 

FsoM  Chestbb  to  Mold  and  DBNBiaH,  29V2  H.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.) 
in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  5«.,  2».  9d.,  2s.  hV^d.).  5  M.  Broughtm  Sallx  9  M.  JTope, 
both  within  easy  reach  of  Hawarden  (p.  291).  At  (10  M.)  Hope  Junction 
we  intersect  the  line  running  from  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  to  Wrexham 
(p.  284).  —  ISVs  M.  Mold  (Black  Lion),  a  busy  little  eoal-mining  tows, 
with  a  good  loth  cent,  church,  containing  some  fine  painted  windows. 
About  li/s  M.  to  the  S.  is  Tower,  the  curious  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  with 
a  lofty  square  tower  of  the  15th  century.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Maes 
Oarmon,  where  a  column  erected  in  1786  marks  the  scene  of  the  'Alleluia 
Victory*,  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Christian  Britons  over  the  Saxon 
and  Pictish  pagans  in  420.  Pedestrians  may  walk  from  Mold  to  Buthln 
(p.  296),  either  direct  (9  M.),  or  over  the  top  of  Moel  Feimmaw  (p.  296), 
the  highest  of  the  Clwydian  hills  (*View  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  etc.).  — 
At  (29Vs  M.)  BenXngh  we  reach  the  railway  from  Rhyl  to  Corwen. 

From  Mold  a  branch-line  runs  vi&  Coed  Talon  to  (87x  M.)  Brynibo, 

Fbom  Chbsteb  to  Manghbstbb  vii.  Wabbin&ton,  40  M. ,  railway 
(li.  N.  W.)  in  11/4-21/4  hrs.  (fares  5«.  8d.,  3#.  6d.,  2«.  lOd.).  —  From  (7M.) 
HeUhy  a  branch  diverges  to  Hooton  (p.  339).  9  M.  I^diham,  with  a  Nor- 
man church  close  by,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Ritneom  (p.  864).  —  At 
(22  M.)  Warrington  we  join  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (p.  3^). 

Fbom  Chestbb  to  Manchbsteb  via  Noethwich,  38V2  M.,  railway  CChe- 
shire  Lines')  in  11/4-2  hrs.  (fares  bs.  8d.,  2«.  lOd.).  —  Near  (16  M.)  Hartford 
it  crosses  the  main  L.  N.  W.  line  (eomp.  p.  357).  —  18  M.  Northwich 
( Angel i  Crown),  the  principal  town  of  the  salt-district,  with  17,609  inhab. 
and  several  salt-mines  and  brine-springs.  An  interesting  visit  may  be 
paid  to  the  Marston  Mine,  800  ft.  deep,  with  a  roof  supported  by  huge 
pillars  of  salt.  Nearly  two  million  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  within 
a  radius  of  7  M.  from  Northwich.  The  frequent  subsidence  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  pumping  out  of  the  brine,  gives  a  singular  appearance  to 
many  parts  of  the  town.  —  24  M.  Knutsford  (Angel ;  Royal  George)  is  the 
^Cranford*  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  (1810-66),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard 
adjoining  the  Unitarian  chapel.  Tahley  Howe,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Tabley 
(1835-95),  the  poet,  is  an  18th  cent,  mansion,  2  M.  to  the  8.W.,  near 
which  siands  Tabley  Old  Hall  (14th  cent.,  with  a  Jacobean  facade)  on  an 
island  in  a  lake.  —  The  train  now  passes  Taiton  Park  (Lord  Egerton),  on 
*^®  *«/*»  «nd  traverses  the  pretty  valley  of  the  BolUn.  81  M.  AltrinOum, 
with  16,881  inhab.,  eontains  numerous  villas  of  Manchester  merchants.  — 
38v«  M.  Maneheiter,  see  p.  350. 

From  Chester  to  Liverpool,  see  R.  41;  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon. 
•ee  B.  40a.  .  .  ' 
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40.  North  Walof. 


The  disMct  usually  included  under  the  name  of  North  Wales  con- 
sists of  that  part  of  the  principality  lying  to  the  If.  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Aberystwyth  to  Shrewsbury.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  mountain, 
coast,  and  valley  scenery  in  the  kingdom;  and  few  districts  of  similar 
size  can  vie  with  ^Snowdonia*  In  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  natural 
attractions.  From  three  to  six  weeks,  or  longer,  are  necessary  for  any 
approach  to  an  exhaustive  tour,  but  a  flying  visit  to  some  of  the  finest 
points  may  be  made  in  a  few  days.  19'umerous  circular  tours,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  have  been  arranged  by  the  L. 
K.  W.  and  G.  W.  railways,  which,  along  with  the  Cambrian  Railways, 
afford  the  chief  means  of  communication  in  the  "S,  and  S.  halves  of  the 
district  respectively.  The  tours  may  be  begun  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Llandudno,  and  many  other  points,  and  the  utmost  facility  is  given  for 
breaking  the  journey,  adopting  alternative  routes ,  and  the  like.  —  The 
vessels  of  the  Liverpool  and  North  Wales  Steamboat  Co.  ply  daily  (twice 
on  Mon.  and  Sat.)  in  summer  from  Liverpool  OE*rince^s  Landing  Stage)  to 
Llandudno  (2i/4  hrs.;  fares  4«.,  S<.),  Beaumaris  (SV4  hrs.;  6«.,  3«.)}  Bangor 
(8>/s  hrs.),  and  MmuU  Bridge  (3>/4  hrs.;  5«.,  3<). 

Three  days,  beginning  at  Chester,  may  be  apportioned  as  follows.  1st 
Day.  Proceed  by  early  train  to  Bangor^  visit  the  Uenai  Bridges^  go  on  by  train 
to  (kimarvon^  visit  the  castle,  and  take  an  evening  train  to  LkmbertM.  2hd  Dat. 
Ascend  Bnowdon^  making  an  early  start,  and  take  the  afternoon  coach  through 
the  Pat*  of  Lkmberi*  to  Bettws-^Coed.  Skd  Dat.  Proceed  by  railway  to 
Blaenau  f^estiniog;  then  by  the  *Toy  Railway*  to  Port  Madoc ;  by  railway  to 
Chester  (or  Shrewslury)  vi&  Barmouth  and  DolgeUey,  stopping  for  the  night,  if 
time  permit,  at  the  latter.  Alternative  routes  for  2nd  and  Srd  days :  2nd  Dat. 
Ascend  JSnowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert;  visit  Pont  AhergUulyn;  drive 
through  Nant  Qtoynant  to  Capel  Curig  and  (if  there  be  time)  to  Betiwi- 
y-Coed.  3bd  Dat.  Visit  the  waterfalls,  etc..  near  Bettws,  and  return  through 
the  VaU  of  Conway  (taking  the  steamer,  if  the  hour  suit,  at  Tr^friui)  to 
Conway  and  Chestor.  It  is  neeUess  to  say  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
involves  a  good  deal  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  while  the  walk  over  Snowdon 
to  Beddgelert  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  fairly  robust  pedestrians. 
—  A  more  leisurely  tour  of  a  week,  for  moderate  walkers,  may  be  laid  out 
as  follows.  isT  Dat.  Early  train  to  Llandudno;  walk  or  drive  round  the 
QretU  Orme"*  Head;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  to  Bettws  (Conway  Castle  may  be 
included  if  time  allows).  2kd  Dat.  Fairy  Glen  and  Falls  of  the  Conway 
(6M.);  walk  or  drive  through  the  Pass  of  LkmbeHs  to  Lkmberis  (16VsM.). 
3bd  Dat.  Ascend  Snowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert.  4th  Dat.  Walk 
or  drive  from  Beddgelert  to  Ffetliniog  by  the  old  road  (13  M.).  Cynfael 
Falls.  6th  Dat.  Railway  (or  on  foot)  to  (3V2  M.)  Duffws\  *  Toy  Railway' 
to  Port  Madoc;  railway  to  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley  (or  walk  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley,  10  M.).  6th  Dat.  Ascent  of  Cader  Idris  (up  and  down 
31/2-5  hrs.)-,  Torrent  Walk  (5  M);  Precipice  Walk  (6-7  M.,  if  time  and 
strength  permit).  7th  Dat.  Railway  from  Dolgelley  to  Chester^  stopping 
at  Llangollen  if  desired,  to  visit  JHnas  Bran  and  PUu  Newydd.  —  Tour- 
ists who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  N.  Wales  in  a  single  day 
wilLperhaps,  best  effect  their  purpose  by  joining  the  coach-route  Ko.  7 
(p.  297)  from  Llandudno^  or  the  coach  that  makes  the  round  of  Snowdon 
from  Carnarvon  (p.  3G7).  In  summer  a  train  (L.  K.  W.  R.)  runs  from 
Chester  to  Llahberis  direct,  stopping  at  Ehyl  and  following  stations,  and 
returning  in  the  evening.  As  the  coaches  run  in  connection  with  the 
trains,  this  route  affords  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  day-excursions 
in  Snowdonia. 

Of  the  following  tours,  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  ^North 
Wales%  the  sub-routes  a.,  b.,  and  c.  draw  a  cordon  round  the  district 
described,  while  the  others  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  circle.  To  Snowdon, 
as  the  great  focus  of  attraction,  a  separate  section  has  been  allotted. 
Aberystwyth  and  Machynlleth,  freouently  included  for  touring  purposes  in 
N.  Wales,  are  described  in  R.  38  ('Central  Wales').    Those  who  wish  to 
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eoml)ine  S.  Wales  in  one  general  tour  with  N.  Wales  will  And  no  difficulty 
in  joining  this  route  to  BB.  26^,  either  from  Aberystwyth  or  Shrewsbury. 
Tourists  will  find  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh 
names  desirable,  for  hints  on  that  point  and  other  general  remarks  on 
Wales,  see  the  Introduction. 

a.  From  Chester  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon.   Llandndno. 

Anglesey. 

Comp.  Maptt  pp.  324^  336. 
6SVs  H.  Bailwat  (L.  N.  W.)  in  2-3Vs  hrs.  (fares  12«.  Id.,  6<.  4d.,  5«. 
8Vcd.).  To  Bangor^  60  H.,  in  lVz-2Vs  l^rs.  (fares  10«.  6d.,  b$.  6<l.,  U.  llVsc^Oi 
to  Llandudno,  471/3  M .,  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  8«.  id.,  is.  6d.,  3t.  llVad.).  — 
This  is  the  line  trarersed  by  the  Irish  Kail  to  Holyhead  (p.  306).  The 
railway  skirts  the  sea  nearly  the  whole  way,  while  on  the  other  side  Qoft) 
we  have  more  or  less  distant  views  of  the  mountains. 

Chester,  see  p.  284.  —  The  train  traverses  a  tunnel,  passes 
through  the  city- wall,  and  crosses  the  Shropshire  Union  CamU  and  the 
Dee,  To  the  left  lies  the  Boodee  (p.  286),  with  the  castle  beyond  it. 
The  line  skirts  the  Dee.  Before  reaching  (6  M.)  Sandycroft  we  cross 
a  small  brook  and  enter  Flintshire  and  Wales.  7  M.  Queen's  Ferry, 
near  Hawarden  (p.  291);  9  M.  Conruih^s  Quay  (p.  284).  We  now 
skirt  for  several  miles  the  desolate  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Dee 
(the  *  Sands  of  Dee*).  — 121/2  M.  I?'«n«  (Royal  Oak),  the  county-town 
of  Flintshire ,  is  a  smoky  little  town  with  4624  inhab.  and  some 
chemical  works.  To  the  right  are  the  'rude  ribs'  of  the  old  Castle, 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Bichard  II.  and  Bolingbroke 
('Richard  11'.,  iii.  3) ;  it  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Edward  L  On 
the  Cheshire  coast,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary,  are  the  small 
watering-places  of  Parkg ate  (p.  284)  and  West  Kirhy  (p.  339). 

14  M.  Bagillt.  —  On  a  wooded  knoll  to  the  left,  just  before 

(17  M.)  Holywell,  are  the  ruins  of  Basingwerk  Abbey,  a  Cistercian 

house  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 

century.   The  little  town  of  Holywell  (King*s  Head)  lies  IY2  M.  to 

the  S.  of  the  station  and  takes  its  name  from  the  sacred  Well  of 

St,  Winifrid  (adm.  2d.). 

This  well  was  formerly  held  in  great  veneration,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  ^Seven  Wonders  of  Wales'*,  and  stiU  attracts  Boman  Catholic  pilgrims 
It  was  believed  to  have  risen  on  the  spot  where  the  head  of  St.  Wini- 
frid fell  to  the  ground,  cut  off  by  a  pagan  prince  whose  advances  she 
had  rejected.  The  red  vegetable  growth  on  the  stones  is  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  the  stains  of  St.  Winifrid's  blood.  The  Perp.  chapel  built 
over  the  well  is  attributed  to  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  Yll. 

Near  (20  M.)  Mostyn  (Mostyn  Arms)  is  Mostyn  Hall  (no  adm.), 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  where  the  *King'8 
Window'  is  said  to  be  that  through  which  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  YII. ,  escaped  from  the  soldiers  of  Richard  III. 
The  hall  contains  Welsh  antiquities  and  some  rare  old  MSS. 

Downing  Hall,  1  M.  from  Mostyn,  was  the  birthplace  of  PMnant 
(b.  1762),  author  of  the  *Tour  in  Wales'.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  and  contains  the  'Pennant  Collection'  of  MSS.  and  antiquities. 

To  the  right  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse  on  Air 

Point,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Dee  estuary,  and  of  Hoyldke(j^.  348), 
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at  the  N.E.  end.  Near  (26  M.)  Pre9tatyn  (Royal  Victoria,  R.  28. 6(2., 
D.  3<.  6(2. ;  Nant  Hall,  1  M.  from  the  station,  R.  or  D.  from  Ss.  6c{.) 
we  obtain  a  good  view  of  Moel  Fammau  (p.  296)  and  the  other 
Glwydian  hills  to  the  left,  while  the  Qreat  Orme  (p.  298)  may  be 
descried  on  our  right,  in  front. 

30  M.  "Kkjh  —  Hotala.  *WsfiTuxif8TBX,  B.  from  4<.,  D.i«.,  Bslyoik, 
from  6<.  per  day,  Qdskh^s,  facing  the  sea,  V>1^*  from  the  statioii;  Rotal, 
MosTTM  AjtHS,  in  the  town  {  Alexahoba.,  BkbA  Statioh,  B.2«.6d.,  pens.  7s.  6<l., 
Dddlkt  Asms,  near  the  station.  —  HpdropaihtCy  V*  ^*  from  the  station. 

Brakes  ply  daily  to  Difttrth^  BoMuiyddany  St.  A$aph,  Abergele  (fare  in 
each  case  !«.);  to  Llan^air  Talhaiam  (3s.);  Colwjfn  Bay  and  Llandudno  ib».)\ 
etc.    Also  on  Son.  for  morning  service  at  Bod^wpddan  and  8i.  Asaph  (is.  6<l.). 

Btemmboats  in  snmmer  to  Liverpool  (2«.  6d.),  Llandudno  (2s.),  and  the 
Menai  Straits  (comp.  p.  398;  3s.). 

Rhyl  is  a  frequented  and  somewhat  bustling  sea-bathing  resort, 
with  a  good  beach,  an  esplanade,  a  small  golf-conrse,  and  a  pier 
(adm.  2d.),  the  end  of  which  affords  a  distant  view  of  the  Snowdonian 
mountains.  It  is  a  conyenient  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd^  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  lies.   Pop.  8473. 

Aboat  3V<  M.  to  the  S.  £.  of  Bhyllie  the  ruina  of  Dyserth  Castle^  the 
direct  and  uninteresting  road  to  which  crosses  the  Gladstone  Bridge.  A 
pleasanter  way  is  to  take  the  train  to  Bhuddlan  (see  below)  and  walk 
thence  to  (3  M.)  Dyserth  (Bed  Lion).  The  castle,  which  is  of  early  Nor- 
man origin,  is  strikingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  (view).  The  walk  may 
be  prolonged  towards  the  N.E.  to  (dVs  H.)  NewmarieL  close  to  which  is 
the  extensive  tumulus  known  as  the  Cop"*;  and  from  Newmarket  we  may 
go  on  either  to  (3  M.)  Prestatyn  (see  above)  or  to  (4  H.)  Mostyn  (p.  29i). 
On  the  way  to  the  former  we  pass  the  extensive  Talargoch  Lead  Mine.  — 
Bodehoffddan,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Rhyl  (brake,  see  above)  and  2Vs  M. 
from  St.  Asaph  (see  below),  has  a  beautiful  modern  church,  known  as  Hhe 
marble  church%  with  a  lofty  spire,  erected  by  the  late  Lady  Margaret 
WiUonghby  de  Broke  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Fbqm  Rhtl  to  Cobwen,  80  M.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  l^/a  2  hrs. 
(fares  6s..  2s.  9d.,  2s.  6d.).  This  line  traverses  the  Vale  of  Clwyd^  a  pretty 
and  fertile  valley  (20  M .  long),  with  no  pretension  to  scenic  grandeur. 

3V2  H.  JZAtiddZan  (inns),  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  12th  cent.  (adm.2<l.). 

6  M.  St.  Asaph  CPlough,  B.  from  2^.,  D.  2s.  6<l.,  pens,  from  Is.  6i . ;  Kintnel 
Afine^  B.  2t.),  a  quiet  little  episcopal  seat,  situated  on  an  eminence  between 
the  Clwyd  and  the  Eltpy.  The  ^Cathedsal,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the 
kingdom,  being  only  182  ft.  in  length,  is  in  its  present  form  mainly  a  Dec. 
building  of  the  16th  cent.,  though  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  ISth  century.  It  was  restored  in  1867-76  by  ScoU.  The  ex- 
terior is  very  plain,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  being  the  massive  square 
tower,  100  ft.  in  height  (small  charge  for  ascending).  The  interior  contains 
carved  oak  stalls,  some  good  modern  stained  glass,  and  the  monuments  of  a 
bishop  of  the  14th  cent.  (8.  transept)  and  of  Mrs.  Hemam^  the  poetess  (d.  1836), 
who,  however,  is  buried  at  Dublin.  The  see  of  St.  Asaph  was  founded  by 
St.  Bentigern  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  derives  its  name  from 
his  successor  (d.  696).  The  church  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  till  dusk. 
In  the  cathedral-yard  is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Morgan  (d.  1604),  first 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  —  About  3V3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Elwy,  are  the  Ce/n  Caves^  in  which 
numerous  organic  remains  were  found.  The  caves  are  only  2V4  ^«  from 
Trefnantj  the  station  beyond  St.  Asaph. 

11  M.  Denbigh  (Crown;  Bull)  ^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  with  6439  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Olwyd 
and  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  The  latter  (adm.  2d.),  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  commands  an  extensive  view.  In  1663  it  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Dudley ,  Earl   of  Leicester ,  who    afte 
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wards  entertained  the  Virgin  Queen  here  Tvith  great  magnificence.  The 
castle  afforded  shelter  to  Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Bowton  (p.  286), 
hut  was  dismantled  at  the  Restoration.  It  has  been  partly  restored,  and  the 
interior  is  used  as  a  recreation-gronnd.  The  ancient  church  of  St.  Hilary 
(now  closed),  the  extensive  remains  of  another  large  church  begun  by  -the 
Earl  of  Leicester  but  never  finished,  and  the  old  parish-church  at  Whitchurch 
(i  M.  to  the  E.)  are  all  interesting.  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  (d.  1904)  was  a 
native  of  Denbigh.  Denbigh  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Mold  and  Chester 
(see  p.  292).  -^  At  LUmtannam^  a  village  on  the  Altd^  Vftli.  to  the  W.,  a 
monument,  erected  in  1899,  commemorates  five  famous  natives  of  the  parish. 

iiVs  M.  LUmrhaiadr.  The  church,  >/«  '^'  ^  the  W.,  contains  a  fine 
^Jesse''  window,  said  to  have  been  purchased  with  the  contributions 
of  pilgrims  to  the  adjoining  sacred  well  of  Ffywum  Dyfnog, 

19M.  Buthin  ((kutU;  Wyniutay  ArrM)^  a  quaint  little  Welsh  town  of 
2641  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  church,  recently  restored,  with  a  fine 
oaken  ceiling  in  the  "S,  aisle  and  a  modem  spire.  The  CastU  (adm.  3d.) 
shared  the  fate  of  many  Welsh  strongholds  in  being  captured  by  the 
Parliamentarian  general  Hytton  and  was  dismantled  after  the  Restoration. 
A  handsome  modem  mansion  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site.  Ruthin 
is  a  good  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Mod  Fammau  (1823  ft.),  the  highest 
of  the  Clwydian  range,  which  Ues  k\jt  M.  to  the  K.W.  The  *View  in- 
cludes the  entire  Clwyd  valley,  Snow  don,  Chester,  Liverpool,  etc.  —  26  M. 
Dertrsn,  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  rood-loxt  of  the  IGth  century.  — 
90  M.  Conoen,  see  p.  320. 

On  leaving  Khyl  the  train  ciOBses  the  estuary  of  the  Glwyd, 
affording  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  Rhnddlan  Castle,  the  tower  of  St 
Asaph  cathedral,  and  the  spire  of  Bodelwyddan  chnrch.  34^2  ^* 
Abergele  ^  Pensam  (Bee,  Hesketh  Arms,  at  Abergele;  Cambrian, 
near  the  station,  R.  2«.  6(2.,  D.  39.-3«.  Gd.),  the  former  1  M.  Inland, 
the  latter  a  small  sea-bathing  resort  adjoining  the  station. 

Beyond  Abergele,  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  is  the  imposing 
turreted  mansion  of  Qwryeh  (Earl  of  Dnndonald),  which,  however, 
consists  to  a  great  extent  merely  of  frontage,  built  for  effect.  Immed- 
iately beyond  Gwrych,  the  huge  but  shallow  cave  of  Cefn  Ogo  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  cliffs  to  the  left.  —  39Y2  M.  Old  Colwyn  (Queen's ; 
Marine  Hotel).  —  41  M.  Colwyn  Bay  (*Pwllychrochan  Hotel,  with 
fine  grounds,  R.  4^.,  D.  4«.  6c2.;  Imperial,  near  the  station,  B.  4«., 
D.  4».  6d. ;  Colwyn  Bay;  Mitropole  Temperance;  Hydropathic),  a 
flourishing  watering-place,  witb  good  batitiing,  a  golf-course,  and 
numerous  pleasant  walks  among  the  wooded  hills  and  valleys  to  land- 
ward. The  marine  promenade  extends  to  the  W.  to  (1 V2  ^'  tiom  the 
station)  Rhos-on-Sea  or  Llandrillo-yn-Rhos  (Rhos  Abbey,  first-class 
R.  68,  B.  A$.  6d,  pens,  from  32. 13s.  6(2.  per  week;  CayleyAmu),  with 
a  pier  and  a  curious  flshlng-weir,  and  the  small  and  ancient  Capel 
St,  TrilU),  built  over  a  spring.  Light  railway  to  Llandudno  under 
construction. 

Coaches  ply  in  summer  from  Colwyn  Bay  to  (6  M.)  Llandudno  (is.) ;  to 
(8  H.)  Bodnant  Hall  &s.) ;  to  St.  Asaph  vift  Abergele,  returning  vift  Bodelwyd- 
dan Church  (28  M.;  5«.);  to  BsUtos-p-CcBdYiiLTTeMw,  returning  vift  Llanrwst 
(89  M. ;  7j)  ;  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed.  Capel  Curig,  ITant  Francon,  and  home 
by  the  coast  (4oop  tour' ;  66  H . ;  iOs.),  —  Steamers  from  Rhos  to  Llandudno^ 
the  Menai  Straits,  and  round  Anfflessy ;  also  occasionally  to  Bardsey  (p.  809). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  neck  of  the  promontory  ending  in  the 
Great  Orme  and  Little  Orme,  while  the  fine  estuary  of  the  Conway 
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comes  into  view  in  front,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Snovdon 
range.  From  (44^2  M.)  Llandudno  Junction  (Station  Hotel;  North 
Western  Hotel;  BaiL  Rfmt.  Booms)  a  short  branch-line  diverges  to 
Llandudno,  3  M.  to  the  N.  This  is  also  the  point  of  diyergence  of 
the  railway  to  Bettws-y-Ooed  and  Ffestiniog  (B.  40d). 

Llandudno  (comp.  Map,  p.  324).  —  Hotels.  ^Imperial  (R.'*5-7«., 
D.  4«.  9d.),  QinBBN*B  (B.  is.^d.,  D.ii.),  St.  Gbobob's  (B.  or  D.  4«.6d.),  Mabinb 
(E.  4«.,  D.  it.  6<l.),  all  wtil  situated  on  the  Esplanade,  with  view  of  the  sea  *, 
Qband,  above  Ihe  pier,  new,  B.  i».  6(2.,  D.  5«.  Sd.\  Botal,  Church  Walks, 
B.  or  D.4<. ;  Albxakbba,  Clonmel  St.,  B.  or  D.ii. ;  Glabbnob,  Gloddaeth  St., 
B.  or  D.  i$.\  NoBTH  Wbstbbn,  near  the  station,  B.  or  D.  Bt.  6<l.;  Pbincb 
OF  WAI.B8  &  Wbstminstbb,  In  Lloyd  St.,  B.St.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  Hostyn  Abhs, 
B.  St.  3d.,  D.  3«.  6<l.;  London,  B.  2«.,  D.  2«.  6d.;  Gbbsham,  B.  2s.  6d., 
D.  St.  —  GoOabth  Abbbt  Hotel,  on  Conway  Bay,  near  the  golf-course, 
B.  4>6<.,  D.  it.  —  Private  Hotelt:  Logktbb's,  on  the  Esplanade,  Moon's,  near 
the  station,  from  about  7«.  6d.  a  day.  —  Llandudno  Hpdropathie^  on  the 
Esplanade,  8-l!2«.  a  day;  Craigtide  Eydropathicy  under  the  Little  Orme*s 
Head,  8-lCw.  Sd.  a  day.  —  l^umerous  Boarding  Eoutet  and  Apartmentt. 

Oaba.  1.  By  distance:  Carriage  with  two  horses  it.  6<l.  per  mile, 
one  horse  or  two  ponies  Is. ,  one  pony  or  two  donkeys  9d. ,  one  donkey 
or  1-2  goats  6d.;  each,  addit.  >/>  tt*  9d.,  6d.,  id..  Sd.  —  2.  By  time:  per 
hour  5«.,  8«.,  2«.,  U.  6d.;  each  addit.  1/4  br.  it.  3d.,  9d.,  6d.,  4d.  — 
3.  Special  fares  for  the  ^Marine  Drive'  round  the  Great  Orme's  Head :  8«., 
6«.,  1«.,  2«.  —  Bath-chairs  \t.  per  hr.,  and  3d.  for  each  addit.  V4  hr. 

Oable  Tramway  from  Church  Walks  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Orme  (6d.). 
—  Light  RaUteay  to  Colwyn  Bay  under  construction. 

Horaes  2t.  per  hr.,  ponies  it.  6d.,  donkeys  or  mules  6d. 
Ooaohes.  1.  Public  Drakes  ply  round  the  Great  Orme''e  Head  at  frequent 
intervals  (fare  it.).  2.  To  the  Little  Orme^t  Head^  and  back  by  the  Qlod- 
daeth  Woodt  (it.),  several  times  a  day.  3.  To  Colwyn  Bay  (p.  296),  twice  daily, 
going  by  the  Vale  of  ifochdre  and  returning  by  Llandudno  Junction  (16  M.  \ 
fare  2t.  6d.).  4.  To  Conway^  the  Sychnant  Pats,  Dwygy/ylehi,  PenmaenmawTf 
and  back,  twice  daily  (fare  it.).  5.  To  Betttot-y-Coed  by  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Conway,  returning  on  the  E.  bank  (fare  7«.,  one  way  only  4<.  6d.).  6.  To 
Bodnant  Hall  and  back,  every  Tues.  and  Sat.  (fare  is.),  7.  Loop  tour  daily 
to  Conway^  Tre/rite,  Llanrtotty  Bettwt-y^Coed,  Capel  Ourig,  Llyn  Ogtoen,  Patt 
of  Nant  Ffrancon,  Bethetda  (allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  the  quarries), 
Penrhyn  Cattley  Aber^  Penmaenmatpr,  Conway,  and  Llandudno,  starting  at 
8  a.m.  and  returning  at  7.30  p.m.  (fare  for  the  whole  distance  of  66  M., 
12«. ;  intermediate  distances  in  proportion). 

Steamers.  To  Beaumarit,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge  (IVshr.;  2«.,  return 
3«.),  and  to  Liverpool,  see  p.  293.  Special  excursion-steamers  also  make 
frequent  trips  in  summer  to  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  and  Menai  Bridge,  and 
back  (4r6  hrs.;  fare  2s.,  return  Ss.);  to  Carnarvon  Ss.;  to  Bhyl  and  back 
(41/2  hrs. ;  fare  2s.,  return  2s.  6d.),  to  Douglas  on  the  Isle  of  Man,   etc. 

—  A  small  steamer  plies  in  summer  from  Beganwy  (p.  299),  2  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Llandudno,  up  the  river  Conway  to  Conway  and  Trefriw  (IVs  hr. ;  fares 
is,  6d.,  is.\  return  2s.  6d.,  is.  6d.). 

Post  Office,  Gloddaeth  St. ;  branch-office  in  Mostyn  St.,  near  the  station. 
Boats.    Sailing-boats  Ss.,  rowing-boats  2s.  per  hour. 
Swimming  Bath,  in  the  Pavilion,  near  the  pier;  adm.  6d. 
Theatres.  Prince's,  Mostyn  St. ;  Orand,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade. 

—  Ooncerts  in  the  Pavilion,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  at  Riviire'^s  Concert 
Hall,  beside  the  Grand  Theatre,  several  times  daily.  Band  on  the  Pier 
and  Esplanade. 

Oou-Oonrse  (18  holes),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (Is,  6d.  per  week). 

Llandudno,  the  most  fashionable  of  Welsh  watering-places  and 
a  good  starting-point  for  many  of  the  finest  excursions  in  North  Wales, 
has  a  population  of  (1901)  9307  and  is  frequented  in  the  season  by 
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20,000  visitors.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  Conway  Bay  and  Orme's  Bay,  facing  the  latter,  the  firm 
and  smooth  sands  of  which  are  finely  hounded  hy  the  hold  limestone 
headlands  called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Orme.  The  town  has 
ex-tended  to  the  S.E.,  across  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  fiat 
neck^of  the  peninsula,  and  there  are  now  several  houses  on  Conway 
Bay  also.  On  this  side,  however,  the  beach  is  wet  and  somewhat 
muddy,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  The  climate  of  Llandudno  is  bracing  in  summer  and 
comparatively  mild  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  annual  temperature 
is  50.5^  Fahr.  The  bathing  is  good  and  safe.  Like  Brighton,  how- 
ever, Llandudno  lacks  shade.  The  Pier  (adm.  2d, ;  Qd,  after  6  p.m.), 
which  is  1260  ft.  long,  commands  a  capital  view. 

The  *Oreat  Orme's  Head  (680  ft.) ,  a  huge  rocky  promontory, 
rising  precipitously  ahove  the  sea ,  shields  Llandudno  most  effec- 
tually from  the  keen  N.W.  winds  and  forms  a  grand  feature  in 
almost  every  view  of  the  town. 

The  *Karine  Drive,  5i/s  II .  long,  wlxich  lias  been  constructed  round 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Great  Britain.  The  toll- 
house (Id.,  horse  8d.,  carriages  6d.  per  horse)  hy  which  we  enter  it  lies  a 
little  to  the  "N.  of  the  pier,  just  beyond  the  pleasure-grounds  known  as  the 
Happy  Valley.  The  road  ascends  steadily,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock 
above  and  below,  to  G/z  M.)  Pentrwpn^  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  promontory, 
where  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  coast  to  the  B.  of  Llandudno,  with  the 
Glwyd  hills  in  the  background.  On  an  exceptionally  clear  day  Uie  Isle  of 
Man,  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  coast  of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  to 
the  right.  In  ^/t  M.  more  we  pass  a  footpath  on  the  left,  leading  up  to  a 
farm-house  COld  Farm  Refreshments'*),  and  V^  ^-  farther  on  is  another, 
diverging  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  crowned  with  a  flag-staff,  and  ascending  to 
the  (6  min.)  old  church  of  St.  Tudno  (see  below).  At  the  extreme  N.  point 
of  the  promontory,  >/«  M.  farther  on,  is  a  Lighthouse  (visitors  admitted), 
below  which  is  the  Hornby  €ave,  where  the  brig  'Hornby^  was  wrecked 
in  1824.  After  passing  the  lighthouse  we  gradually  obtain  a  splendid  "^View 
of  Anglesey,  Puffin  Island,  the  coast  of  ^.  Wales  from  Bangor  to  Conway, 
the  Conway  estuary,  and  the  mountains  of  Snowdonia.  Among  the  nearest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  last  are  (named  from  right  to  left)  Moel  Wnion, 
the  rounded  top  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  Penmaenmawr  (on  the  coast),  Tal-y-Fan, 
Penmaenbach,  and  Conway  Mountain  (the  last  two  in  the  foreground,  near 
Conway).  Farther  back,  to  the  right  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  is  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  which  the  peaked  summit  of  Snowdon  itself 
may  be  descried  on  a  dear  day.  We  now  descend  along  the  8.  side  of 
the  headland,  passing  (iVs  H.  from  the  lighthouse)  the  scltnty  remains 
of  Qogarih  Abbey.  Conway  Castle  (p.  8(X))  is  well  seen  almost  straight 
ahead.  On  reaching  the  toll-house  at  the  exit  we  turn  to  the  left,  leaving 
Conway  Bay  on  the  right,  and  return  to  Llandudno  by  Abbey  Boad. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  dreat  Orme, 
either  by  cable -tramway  (p.  297)  or  on  foot.  The  direct  route  leads  via 
Tygwyn  Boad  ascending  from  Hill  Terrace,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  town,  and 
commands  fine  views  of  Llandudno.  The  tramway  ends  at  the  old  Tele- 
graph Station  (inn)  on  the  summit.  —  Just  short  of  the  final  ascent  to 
the  top  a  path  leads  to  the  right  (placard)  to  St.  Tudno's  Ohnrch,  by 
which  we  may  return.  This  small  building,  of  a  most  primitive  and  un- 
pretending character,  dates  from  the  15th  cent,  (restored  in  1855),  but 
occupies  the  site  of  an  older  structure  (12th  cent.).  It  is  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  cell  of  St.  Tudno,  a  hermit  of  the  7th  cent.,  who  has  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  modern  watering-plaee  (Llandudno,^  i.$.  church 
or  village  of  Tudno).    The  interior  (key  at  the  adjoining  ^Old  Rectory 
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BefreslimentaO  contains  an  ancient  font  and  two  incised  cofAn  lids  of  the 
IStli  century.  The  churoh  of  St.  Tudno  is  mucli  frequented  on  Sun. 
evenings  in  summer,  and  the  service  is  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air. 
From  the  church  we  may  either  descend  to  the  Marine  Drive  (p.  298) 
or  follow  the  footpath  which  leads  to  the  8.E.,  passing  the  *01d  Farm 
Refreshments%  and  Anally  descends  through  the  Happy  Valley  (p.  298), 
to  the  TS.  of  the  pier.  —  The  old  copper  mines,  above  the  Happy  Valley, 
are  believed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Eomans  and  ancient  Britons. 

The  *Littte  Orme's  Head  (463  ft.)  looks  much  less  rugged  than 
its  "big  brother,  but. a  closer  acquaintance  will  show  that  its  cliffs 
are  fully  as  picturesque  and  imposing. 

To  reaeh  them  we  follow  the  road  along  the  shore  towards  the  E., 
which  begins  to  ascend  about  IV4  H.  from  the  town.  About  Vs  ^'  beyond 
the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  break  in  the  wiJl  to  Uie 
left,  where  we  leave  the  road  and  ascend  across  turf  to  a  small  gate.  On 
pasaing  through  Uie  gate  we  may  ascend  to  the  left,  direct  to  the  top  of 
the  headland,  or  mi^e  the  entire  circuit  of  it  by  following  the  path  to 
the  right,  soon  passing  through  another  gate  in  an  iron  fence.  The  sum- 
mit is  marked  by  a  cairn,  from  which  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  is  obtained,  including  Llandudno  and  Snowdonia  (comp.  p.  298)  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Clwydian  hills  and  vale  on  the  E.  The  seaward  edge  of 
the  headland,  with  its  cliffs  descending  sheer  into  the  sea  from  a  height 
of  300-400  ft.,  is  also  very  fine. 

On  regaining  the  highroad  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  OA  H.)  a 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  CS'/s  H.)  Llandrillo 
(p.  296)  and  (1  M.)  Golwyn  Bay,  passing  near  the  old  farm-house  of  Pen" 
rhpn-,  to  which  two  curious  legends  attach.  Either  of  the  roads  to  the 
right  will  bring  us,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  (1  M.)  pleasant  wooded 
grounds  of  Oloddaeth  House ,  the  seat  of  the  H ostyn  family.  The  curious 
tower  of  Llandrillo  Church,  with  double-stepped  battlements,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  from  Llandudno  to  (2  M.)  Qlod- 
daeth  diverges  from  the  shore-road  beyond  Craig-y-Don  Terrace. 

The  low  wooded  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme*s  Head  afford  many 
pleasant  rambles.  The  best  point  of  view  is  *Fabo  Hill,  which  rises 
about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme ,  and  about  8  M. ,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  S.E.  of  Llandudno.  We  may  either  reach  it  by  the  Oloddaeth 
woods  (see  above),  or  follow  the  Conway  road  to  a  point  1/2  M.  beyond 
the  village  of  (l'/4  H.)  Llanrhos  (Mostyn  Arms),  with  its  pretty  church,  near 
which  is  a  memorial  church  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  opened  in  1895,  and 
then  diverge  to  the  left.  By  the  latter  route  we  pass  the  old  mansion  of 
C2y4  M.)  Bodyscallen^  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs., 
2-6  p.m.  —  The  favourite  boating-excursions  (comp.  p.  297)  are  to  the  caves 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  Great  and  Little  Orme,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
water.  In  fine  weather  both  these  excursions  are  very  enjoyable,  and  the 
sheer  precipices  of  the  two  headlands  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
below.  Perhaps  t^e  most  interesting  cave  is  the  Lleehj  in  the  Great  Orme , 
which  is  sidd  to  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  marine  summer-house  by  a  far- 
back  member  of  the  Mostyn  family.  Good  deep-sea  fishing  may  also  be  had. 

Conway  (see  p.  800),  with  its  picturesque  castle,  is  within  i  M.  of 
Llandudno ,  and  may  be  easily  reached  by  road,  by  river,  or  by  rail. 
In  the  last  case  the  traveller  should  alight  at  Llandudno  Junction  and 
walk  across  the  Suspension  Bridge.  About  halfway  between  Llandudno 
and  Conway  lies  Deffontcy  (Deganwy  Castle  Hotel),  commanded  by  a  small 
hill  (260  ft.;  view),  which  is  crowned  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  285).  Steamer  honce  up  the  Conway  to  Trefriw 
(comp.  pp.  W^y  323).  The  small  pier  lies  a  little  below  (to  the  N.  of)  the 
railway  station.    At  Conway  the  steamboat-pier  is  just  above  the  bridges. 

From  Llandudno  Junction  to  Bettws-y-Coed  and  F/ettiniog^  see  B.  40d. 

Beyond  Llandudno  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  Conway  by  an  iron  Tubular  Bridge^  410  ft.  long  and  18  ft. 
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atoYe  high-water  mark,  constructed  by  Robert  Stephenson  and 
Fairbatm  in  1846-48.  The  road  crosses  the  riyer  by  a  graceful 
suspension-bridge  (id,")  by  Telford,  close  to  the  railway. 

45V2  M.  Conway  or  Aberconway  (^Oakwood  Park  Hotel,  1  M. 
from  the  station ,  with  fine  yiew,  R.  from  As,,  D.  4s.,  "^Castle, 
R.  As,  6(2.,  D.  89.  6d.-5«. ;  Erskine  Atms)  is  an  ancient  and 
picturesque  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cowoay,  still 
surrounded  with  walls,  coeyal  with  the  castle.  The  walls,  which 
still  retain  their  twenty-one  semicircular  towers  and  the  three 
original  Moorish-looking  gates ,  have  been  restored ;  and  visitors 
may  walk  along  the  top  of  the  N.  wall,  from  the  Upper  Gate  to  the 
river  (adm.  3d. ;  interesting  views).  The  curfew  is  still  rung  here. 
The  "^Plas  Mawr  (adm.  10  till  dusk,  6d.),  a  mansion  dating  from 
1584,  and  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy  of  Art  (annual  summer  exhibition).  The  interior  contains 
panelled  rooms,  fretted  ceilings,  old  fire-places,  quaint  carvings,  etc. 
The  Church  of  8t.  Mary,  mainly  in  the  Dec  style,  contains  a  fine 
rood-loft  and  the  monument  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  the  41st  child  of 
his  father  and  himself  the  father  of  27  children;  also  a  bust  of  John 
Oihson  (1790-1866),  the  sculptor,  bom  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Gyffln. 

*CoNWAY  Castlb  is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  rising  above  the 
river^  and  as  seen  from  the  E.  (e,  g,  from  the  suspension  bridge)  Is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruin  in  Wales.  It  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1284,  to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  was  designed  by 
Henry  de  Elreton,  the  gifted  architect  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 
castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Beaumaris. 

In  sbape  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong,  tbe  walls  of  wbicb,  12-15  ft. 
in  thickness ,  are  strengthened  by  eight  massive ,  circular  towers.  Each 
of  the  towers  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  graceful  turret,  as  at  Car- 
narvon, but  only  four  of  these  now  remain.  We  enter  (adm.  od,),  at  the 
N.W.  angle,  by  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  W.  front.  From  the 
terrace  at  the  top  we  pass,  to  the  left,  through  a  portcullised  gateway,  into 
the  Great  Court,  To  the  right  is  the  Banqueting  Hall,  180  ft.  long  and 
32  ft.  wide ;  the  roof  and  floor  are  gone,  but  the  level  of  the  latter  may  be 
traced  by  the  fireplaces.  The  Chapel  was  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall.  Near 
the  E.  end  of  the  court  is  the  old  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  into  the 
Inner  Court,  enclosed  by  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  castle.  In  the  N.E.  or 
Queen^e  Tower  is  a  beautiful  oriel  window,  known  as  Queen  Eleanor^s 
oratory.  The  tower  opposite  (S.E.),  called  the  King"**  Tower,  has  a  dungeon 
below  it.  The  so-called  ^Broken  Tower\  to  the  W.  of  the  last,  lost  much 
of  its  picturesqueness  by  reconstruction.  The  terrace  at  the  B.  end  of 
the  castle,  where  there  was  formerly  an  entrance  from  the  river,  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  Conway.  For  a  view  of  the  *harp-shaped*  town  of  Conway 
visitors  should  ascend  to  the  battlements. 

Edward  I.  himself  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  this  castle,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  until  the  subsidence  of  *Gonway]s  foaming 
flood'  allowed  ^reinforcements  to  reach  him.  In  the  Great  Civil  War  it  was 
held  for  the  king,  first  by  Archbp.  Williams,  a  native  of  Conway,  and  then 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  Parliamentarians. 

On  leaving  the  castle,  visitors  may  take  a  pleasant  stroll  along  the 
wooded  knoll  of  Bodlondeb,  rising  from  the  Conway  just  to  the  V,  of  the 
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town.  Farther  on  are  the  Oolf  Linki  on  Conway  Harsh.  —  To  the  W.  of 
the  town  is  (3  M.)  Conway  MomU  (JSCftft.),  or  the  Town  Hilly  on  the  top  of 
which  are  traces  of  a  fortified  camp  (fine  view).  We  may  follow  the  ridge 
westwards  to  Allt  Fm,  and  descend  into  the  SpehnatU  Past  (060  ft.)) 
whence  we  may  either  return  to  (SV^  ^•)  Conway  by  the  main  road,  or  go 
on  to  (1  M.)  Dwygyfylchi  (see  helow),  Fenmaenmawr  (2  M.^  see  below), 
o    the  (*/«  H.)  Fairy  Glen  (see  below). 

As  the  train  leayes  Conway  we  have  a  view  of  Llandndno  and  the 
G-reat  Oime  to  the  light,  and  of  Conway  Monnt  to  the  left.  We  pass 
under  Penmafr^aeh  by  a  tnnnel,  beyond  which  Anglesey  and  Pnffln 
Island  come  in  sight  on  onr  right,  in  front*  To  the  left  are  Dwygy- 
fylchi (see  below)  and  Foel  Llys  (1180  ft.).  —  50  M.  PenmaenmAwr 
(Penmaenimawr  JJotel,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  4s.  Qd.\  Mountain  View; 
Mona  Temperance),  a  pleasant  little  marine  resort,  is  delightfully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name  ('great  head  of  the 
rock^;  1560  ft.),  a  hnge  mass  of  crystalline  rock  descending  almost 
vertically  to  the  sea  and  forming  the  northernmost  buttress  of  the 

Snowdon  range. 

A  nleasant  and  easy  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  pretty  little  /Vitry  Ol$n 
(adm.  Sd.),  either  direct  (iV4  H.),  or  via  the  village  of  DwygyfyleM  (Doc- 
i-gi-Tnlchy ;  hotel)  and  the  Bychnant  Past  (^dry  valley";  2>/t  M.).  Fenmaen- 
mawr Hill  (ascent  1  hr.),  with  its  granite  quarries,  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  commands  a  view  ranging  from  Snow- 
don on  the  S.  to  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  N.  Good  walkers  may  follow 
the  semicircular  ridge,  of  which  Fenmaenmawr  forms  the  N.W.  horn,  to 
(2  hrs.)  Foel  Lly»  (1180  ft.),  and  descend  thence  to  their  starting-point.  On 
a  hill  about  halfway  round  the  semicircle  are  the  MexM-Hirion  Clong 
stones'),  a  circle  of  standing  stones  of  doubtful  origin.  The  direct  route 
from  Fenmaenmawr  to  the  C2  M.)  Meini-Hirion  is  through  the  ^Green  Gorge". 

52V2  M.  Llanfairfechan  (Queen's,  K.  4«.,  D.  3s.  6d. ;  Castle, 

R.  or  D.  2«.  Qd,)i  a  small  watering  place.  —  541/2  M.  Aber  (Bulkeley 

Armajy  a  village  situated  1/2  M.  from  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a 

lovely  glen.  Aber  lies  immediately  opposite  Beaumaris  in  Anglesey, 

and  it  was  once  possible  to  cross  the  sands  at  low  water ;  several 

persons,  however,  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  in  1817.  In  the 

middle  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called  the  Mwd,  said  to  have 

been  the  site  of  a  castle  where  Llewelyn  received  the  summons  of 

Edward  I.  to  surrender  his  principality* 

The  ^Glen  of  the  Aber,  the  entrance  to  which  is  flanked  by  Maes-y- 
Gaer  (763  ft. ;  view)  on  the  E.  and  Fridd-du  on  the  W.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  smaller  valleys  in  Wales.  About  1/2  ^*  from  Aber  the  road  crosses 
the  graceful  Pont  Nevoydd^  but  the  path  to  the  head  of  the  glen  and  the 
(IV2  M.)  *Ahw  Falls  keeps  to  the  right  and  soon  crosses  a  foot-bridge. 
The  larger  fall  CBhaiadr  Mawr')  descends  in  a  series  of  leaps,  with  a 
total  height  of  180  ft.,  and  after  rain  is  of  considerable  volume.  The 
smaller  fall,  Vs  ^'  to  the  W.,  lies  on  the  way  to  Motl  Wnion  (1812  ft.; 
^Oonion'),  the  ridge  of  which  ofiTers  a  pleasant  route  for  returning  to 
Aber  (l-lV2hr.).  —  Aber  and  Llanfairfechan  are  starting-points  for  the  ascent 
of  Carn€dd  Llewelyn  (p.  301  ^  4-4l^  hrs.),  via  Y  Foel  Frtu  (8091  ft.). 

Beyond  Aber,  Penrhyn  Castle  (p.  304)  is  a  prominent  object  on 
the  right,  rising  from  the  woods.  The  train  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Ogwen  and  threads  two  tunnels,  between  which  the  shpr^ 
branch-line  to  Bethesda  (p.  303)  diverges  to  the  left. 
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60  M.  Bangor.  —  AxriTal.  The  Railway  StaHan  Ilea  ak  the  8.W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  Vs  H.  from  the  cathedral;  the  principal  trains  are 
met  by  hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs.  The  Steamboat  PUr  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  1^/4  H.  from  the  station  (omnibus.  2d.). 

HoteU.  The  *GK0BaB,  a  large  and  finely-situated  house,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges,  lies  outside  Bangor,  IV4  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Bangor  station,  and  1/2  M.  from  the  Menai  Bridge  station } 
B.  from  X»,y  D.  As.-i».  6<2.  —  Castlb,  near  the  cathedral,  B.  or  D.  4«., 
Bbitish,  *Bailwat,  North  WasTSBif  Station  (B.  2».  S<f),  Williahb^s 
Tkmfbranob,  near  the  station.  —  In  Upper  Bangor,  Vt  M.  from  the 
station,  Bbllbvub.  —  At  Oarth,  Uhion.  —  RaHwain  Re/reshmeiU  Bocms, 

Oaba.  Per  mile  1«.,  each  addit.  fraction  of  a  mile  Qd.\  per  hour  2s. 
6(2.,  each  addit.  V4hr.  8<2.  —  From  the  railway  station  to  the  George  Hotel 
If.  M. ;  to  the  Universitj  i$.  6d. ;  to  Menai  Bridge  2$. ;  to  Fenrhyn  Castle 
2$,  6d.;  to  Bethesda  bs.  6<l.$  to  Penrhyn  Quarries  6«.  6d.;  to  Beaumaris  It. 
Carriage  and  pair  about  one-half  more.  Driver^s  fees  and  moderate  luggage 
included. 

Ooaches.  The  'Loop  Tour'  (No.  7)  from  Llandudno  (see  p.  397)  may  be 
oined  at  Conway  and  quitted  at  Bethesda  or  Llandegai  (eomp.  p.  326).  Om- 
nibus to  Beaumaris  vik  the  Suspension  Bridge  four  times  daily  (7  M. ;  9<f .)• 

Steamen.  To  Liverpool  rift  Beaumaris  and  Llandudno^  daily  in  summer 
(comp.  p.  28S)  •,  up  the  Menai  Strait  to  Carnarvon^  several  times  daily  (fare  1«.). 
Small  steamer  to  Beaumaris  several  times  daily  in  summer  from  Garth  Pier 
^n  90min.;  fare6cl.).  —  Qarlh  Ferry  (steam-launch)  across  the  strait,  IVatl. 

Boats.  Sailing -boats  S«.  per  hr..  Is.  for  each  addit.  ^/ihr.;  rowing- 
boats  2s.  and  Is.  Boat  to  Menai  Bridge  2s.y  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  8s.  6d., 
Pufjln  Island  10<.,  Carnarvon  12s.  Qd.    Betum-fares  one-half  more. 

Bangor  (^high  choir'),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  brisk  little  town 
with  11,269  inhab.,  consists  of  LotoerBany or,  containing  the  railway 
station,  and  Upper  Bangor^  the  pleasantest  residential  quarter ,  on 
the  ridge  separating  this  yalley  from  the  Menai  Straits  and  terminat- 
ing in  Oarth  Pointy  to  the  N.,  with  a  steamboat-pier  (adm.  2c2.).  The 
town  is  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  in  N.  Wales,  bnt  lacks  the 
bathing  and  other  attractions  of  a  seaside  place.  Port  Penrhyn,  the 
harbour  of  Bangor,  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  lower  town,  and  carries  on 
a  busy  traffic  in  slates. 

The  Oathbdsal,  in  a  low-lying  sitaation  near  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  among  the  smallest  and  plainest  of  English  minsters, 
bnt  possesses  some  architectnral  interest.  The  original  church  on 
this  site  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  6th  century,  and  was 
^followed  by  three  others,  the  first  of  which  was  destroyed  in  1071, 
the  second  during  the  Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I.  (ca.  1282),  and  the 
third  by  Owen  Glendower  in  1404.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  about 
1496,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  early  in  the  16th  century.  A 
complete  restoration  was  undertaken  in  1870,  superintended  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  In  style  it  affords  examples  of  E.  E.,  Dec,  and 
Perpendicular.    The  central  tower  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Interior.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain  but  harmonious.  The 
nave  and  aisles  have  flat  timber  roofs,  while  the  choir  has  good  vaulting. 
The  nave,  the  presbytery,  and  the  choir-windows  are  Perpendicular.  The 
rest  of  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and  the  S.  aisle- windows  are  Decorated. 
In  the  8.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales  (d.  1189). 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  are  some  ancient  tiles  and  a  enrious  in- 
cised tombstone  found  in  the  Lady  Chapel;  also  a  pair  of  dog-longs.  — 
The  Sun.  services  are  held  at  8,  11.30,  and  4,  week-day  services  at  8  and 
6  (3  in  winter). 
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The  Biihop'i  Palaet  and  the  DtoMry  adjoin  the  eathedral.  The  former 
i8  unoecnpied,  ae  the  Bishop'a  present  residence  is  at  Qlyngnn'th^  across 
the  ferry. 

Bangor  is  the  seat  of  the  UnitbrsityGollbgb  of  North  Walbs, 
whioh  is  established  in  a  large  and  plain  bnllding,  formerly  a 
hotel ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  college ,  founded  in  1883, 
has  150  students,  numerous  open  scholarships,  and  excellent  bio- 
logical and  other  laboratories.  Visitors  should  apply  at  the  nni- 
yersity-bnilding.  —  There  are  also  an  Independent  and  a  BaptUi 
College  at  Bangor,  as  well  as  a  Training  College  for  Women, 

In  the  High  St.,  between  the  cathedral  and  the  station,  is  a  Fub^ 
lie  Library  and  Museum,  containing  a  small  ethnological  collection. 
The  steep  slope  of  the  gorse-clad  hill  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  town  lies  has  been  laid  out  as  Recreation 
Grounds,  affording  admirable  yiews  to  seaward,  including  the  Qreat 
Orme's  Head.  A  good  view  of  the  Snowdon  region  may  be  obtained 
by  extending  the  walk  to  Felin  Esgob,  or  the  Bishop's  Mill,  i/2  M. 
to  the  S.  —  The  Menai  Park  in  Upper  Bangor  commands  fine  views 
of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  —  Off  Garth  lies  the  ^CUo*  training- 
ship  (&dm.  10-4,  1«.). 

Pbnrhth  0A.8TLK  AND  QuABBiss.  Tourlsts  who  do  not  walk  or  drive 
the  whole  way  may  take  the  train  to  (6  M.)  Bethesda  (ildf.,  6d.,  6d.)i  ^islt 
the  (1  M.)  Slate  Quarries,  and  walk  back  to  Bangor  t1&  the  Oastle  (fi  M.). 
PubUo  waggonettes  also  ply  between  Bangor  and  Bethesda  (fare  Sd.).  The 
milestones  count  from  the  E.  end  of  Bangor,  1  M.  from  the  station. 

Bethesda  {DougUu  Arms,  R.  2t.  6<l.,  D.  2s.  6d.-8<.)  Vieioria;  Waterloo, 
all  second  class),  now  a  busy  and  ugly  little  quarrymen'^s  town  with  (1901) 
6281  inhab.,  was  formerly  a  small  and  pretty  village  named  Glan  Ogwen. 
Most  of  the  quarrymen  are  Methodists.  >-  To  reach  the  quarries  we  cross 
the  bridge  i/i  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  town  and  ascend  to  the 
left  to  Oft  M.)  the  entrance,  where  we  meet  the  guide.  "So  charge  is  made 
for  admission,  but  the  guide  expects  a  small  fee.  The  interesting  blasting 
operations  take  place  at  20  min.  past  each  hour;  the  dinner-hour  (11.80 
to  13.90}  should  be  avoided. 

The  Pbnkhtn  Slatb  Quarries,  the  largest  in  the  world,  employ  up- 
wards of  8(XX)  quarrymen  and  produce  about  860  tons  of  slate  per  day. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  quarry  is  that  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the 
successive  steps  or  terraces  of  which  are  each  about  60  ft.  in  height.  At 
present  the  quarry  is  about  iOOO  ft.  deep,  and  It  is  calculated  that  there 
are  still  1800  ft.  of  slate  to  exhaust  before  the  underlying  Cambrian  grit 
is  reached.  Small  tramway-lines  traverse  each  terrace  to  convey  the  slate 
to  the  hydraulic  lifts,  which  raise  it  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  dispatched 
to  Port  Penrhyn  by  a  small  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  quarrymen,  who 
(in  good  times)  earn  26h80«.  a  week,  work  in  gangs  of  four,  two  devoting 
themselves  to  the  actual  quarrying  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  split- 
ting and  dressing  it.  The  latter  operations  are  interesting  to  watch,  and 
the  visitor  may  try  his  hand  at  splitting,  a  feat  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  Only  about  10-16  per  cent  of  the  slate  quarried  is  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Four  different  kinds  of  slate  —  red,  blue,  green,  and  gray 
—  are  found  in  this  one  quarry.  The  dressed  slates  are  classed  in  different 
sizes,  named  queens,  duchesses,  countesses,  and  ladies.  Each  size  must  be 
of  a  certain  thickness;  thus  if  a  ^ queen'*  is  found  thinner  than  the  standard 
she  must  be  cut  down  to  a  ^duchess\  —  Various  little  objects  carved  in 
slate  may  be  purchased  at  the  entrance. 

In  returning  from  Bethesda  to  Bangor  by  road  we  eigoy  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea,  Anglesey,  the  Great  Orme,  and  Penmaenmawr,  while  behind 
us  are  the  Mts.  enclosing  the  pass  of  Kant  Ffrancon  (p.  826).  —  Penrhyn 
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Castle  is  also  prominent.  We  reach  the  entrance  to  the  park  at  the  model- 
village  oi  Llandegai^  with  its  prettf  church  (containing  the  tomh  of  ArcAbp. 
Williams,  p.  800),  8  M.  from  Bethesda  and  1  M.  from  Bangor.  —  Instead 
of  keeping  to  the  highroad  all  the  way,  we  may  descend  from  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  quarry  (see  p.  306)  by  a  cart-track  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
stream,  which  rejoins  the  road  at  a  bridge  about  1  M.  to  the  17.  of  Bethesda. 

Fenrhyn  Oastle  (adm.  on  Tues.,  2-5,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  family 
also  onThuTS.,  %b^  by  tickets  obtainable  at  the  Bangor  hotels ;  1  pers.  2s., 
each  addit.  pers.  it. ,  no  gratuities,)  the  seat  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of 
the  quarries,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  accommodating  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  to  modem  domestic 
requirements  has  been  skilfully  grappled  with.  The  keep  is  an  imitation 
of  Rochester  Castle.  The  interior  (visitors  ring  at  the  entrance  in  the 
keep)  contains  fine  carvings  in  oak,  ebony,  slate,  and  Anglesey  marble,  a 
^HirUu  Horn''  (an  heirloom  of  the  Elisabethan  period),  and  a  few  good 
pictures.  *View  from  the  towers.  On  leaving  the  house  we  should  walk 
through  the  shady  park  to  Port  Penrhyn  (p.  302). 

Bethesda  is  a  good  starting-point  for  ascending  Cwnudd  Dafydd  (3426  ft.) 
and  Camedd  Lleuelyn  (3484  ft.),  twin-peaks,  inferior  in  height  to  Snow- 
don  alone  among  Welsh  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  former  takes  2-8  hrs., 
and  the  top  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
saddle,  flanked  on  the  W.  by  fine  precipitous  cliffs,  may  be  reached  in  1  hr. 
more.  The  *View  from  these  summits  is  very  similar,  embracing  the  sea, 
Anglesey,  and  the  Ormes  to  the  N.;  the  Conway  valley  to  the  E.vMoel 
Siabod  and  Cader  Idris  (in  the  distance)  to  the  &.\  the  pyramidal  Tryfan 
and  the  Glyders,  with  Bnowdon  in  the  background,  to  the  S.W.;  and 
Elidyr  Fawr  to  the  W.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Capel  Curig  (p.  382), 
Aber  (p.  801),  or  Tal-y-Cafn  (p.  328).  —  A  coach  runs  daily  in  summer 
from  Bethesda  to  Llyn  Ogwen  (return-fare  2«.  6d.).    ' 

The  drive  between  Bangor  and  BeUwt-^Cotd^  through  Nant  Ffrancon 
is  described  at  p.  326.  —  The  ascent  ot  SnowdonvnKy  be  made  firom  Bangor 
in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  train  to  Ztonftsris  vi&  Carnarvon. 

The  two  magnificent  bridges,  crossing  the  Menai  Strait  and  con- 
necting the  mainland  with  the  island  of  Anglesey ,  form  the  great 
centre  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor.  The  ^Menai 
SuspexLsion  Bridge,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  constructed 
by  Telford  in  1819-26,  and  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  elegance. 
To  reach  the  still  more  wonderful  ^Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  1 M. 
to  the  S.,  we  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge  (1<2.)  and  follow  the  road 

to  the  left  on  the  Anglesey  bank  (comp.  p.  305). 

The  Suspension  Bkidgk  is  680  ft.  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  1000  ft. 
over  all;  and  the  roadway  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  high 
tide.  Each  of  the  16  chains  by  which  it  is  supported  is  1786  ft.  in  length 
and  is  passed  through  60  ft.  of  solid  rock  at  each  end.  By  applying  at 
the  cottage  at  the  Anglesey  end  of  the  bridge,  the  traveller  may  be  con- 
ducted underground  to  the  place  where  the  chains  are  fastened.  The  Kenai 
Bridge  is  still  the  longest  suspension-bridge  in  England)  but  it  is  not  so 
long  as  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Budapest,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  over  the  East  River  at  New  York,  and  some  others.  The  bridge 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  etc. 

The  Tubular  Bxidob.  which  was  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  1846- 
60,  consists  of  two  parallel  rectangular  tubes  or  tnnnels,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  innumerable  small  tubes,  firmly  rivetted  together.  The 
material  is  wrought  iron,  in  plates  of  Vz"!  i>^ch  in  thickness.  The  tubes 
rest  upon  five  piers,  one  on  the  shore  at  each  end  and  three  in  the  water. 
The  central  tower,  resting  on  the  Britannia  rock  which  gives  name  to 
the  bridge,  is  280  ft.'hieh,  and  the  line  of  rails  is  i04  ft.  above  the  water 
The  entire  bridge  is  1840  ft.  in  length ;  each  of  the  two  central  spans  is 
460  ft.  long,  each  of  the  side -spans  230  ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron 
in  the  bridge  is  upwards  of  11,000  tons.  In  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
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the  chief  difficulty  was  found  in  floating  the  large  central  sections  of  the 
tube,  each  weighing  1600  tons,  into  their  site  with  the  aid  of  pontoons, 
and  then  elevating  them  and  placing  Uiem  on  the  towers  by  huge  hydrau- 
lic engines.  Allowance  has  been  made,  by  the  use  of  movable  rollers, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  metal  by  the  summer-heat,  which  sometimes  in- 
creases the  length  of  the  structure  by  nearly  a  foot.  On  buttresses  at  each 
end  of  the  bridge  are  colossal  stone  figures  of  lions  couchant,  12  ft.  high 
and  25  ft.  long.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  this  bridge  may  at  first  appear 
somewhat  insignificant,  but  a  closer  inspection,  especially  from  below,  soon 
produces  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  its  enormous  proportions.  To 
examine  the  interior  a  pass  from  the  engineer  at  Bangor  Station  is  required. 
F&oM  Banoob  to  thb  Bbidoes.  This  excursion  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  is  to  take  the  train,  passing  through 
the  Tubular  Bridge,  to  (4H.)  Llan/air  (p.  306^  fares  8d.,  id..  SVs^^)*  the 
first  station  in  Anglesey,  and  to  return  thence  on  foot  via  the  Holyhead  road. 
On  a  knoll  adjoining  the  road,  VsM.  from  Llanfair  station,  rises  the  Anglesep 
Column^  erected  in  1816  in  memory  of  the  Harquis  of  Anglesey,  second  in 
command  at  Waterloo.  The  top  (90  ft.  \  adm.  od.)  commands  a  splendid 
^Panorama  of  Anglesey ,  the  Menai  Straits ,  and  the  Carnarvonshire  H ta. 
A  little  beyond  the  column  a  road  descends  to  the  right,  passing  under 
the  railway,  to  a  footpath  leading  to  the  (Vs  M.)  Tubular  Bridge.  Returning 
to  the  Holyhead  road,  we  continue  to  follow  it,  enjoying  fine  views,  to 
(IVs  ^O  ^^  SitspenHon  Bridge.  [About  V4  M.  before  the  bridge  we  reach 
a  gate  on  the  right,  from  which  a  path  leads  through  a  fir-plantation 
and  across  a  causeway  to  the  curious  little  Id€tndiHlio  Church,  romantically 
situated  on  an  Islet.]  Crossing  the  bridge,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow 
the  road  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Kenai  Straits,  via  Upper  Bangor^ 
to  (2  M.)  Oarth  (p.  302).  There  is  a  cab-stand  at  the  Carnarvonshire  end 
of  the  Suspension  Bridge  (fare  to  Bangor  station  2s.).  —  Menai  Bridge 
station  (^.  306)  is  not  far  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Treborth  (p.  307) 
is  near  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  Beaumaris  omnibus  (p.  302)  crosses  the 
Suspension  Bridge.    The  Bridges  may  also  be  visited  by  boat  (p.  302). 

Tbe  Island  of  Anglesey  (^Isle  of  the  Englisb')  or  Hona  (Mon, 
derivation  uncertain),  wblcb  is  about  300  sq.  M.  in  extent  and 
contains  50,590  inhab.,  offers  few  picturesque  features  beyond 
Beaumaris  Castle,  the  walk  along  the  Menai  Strait,  Penmon  Priory, 
Red  "Wharf  Bay,  and  the  Island  of  Holyhead*  It  contains,  however, 
numerons  cromlechs,  menhirs,  and  other  antiquities. 

Beaumaris  (Wiltiams-Bulkeley  Armg,  opposite  the  pier,  B.  from  3s.  Qd.t 
L.  2i.  6(/.,  D.  4s.  6d.,  pens.  10s.  6<f.,  in  Aug.  12j.  Qd.',  Liverpool  Armt 
Old  Bank  Temperance,  pens,  from  6s.  6d.)  is  a  quiet  little  watering-place, 
the  chief  charm  of  which  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  opposite  coast, 
with  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  the  background.  The  Church  dates  from 
the  13th  cent.,  with  a  choir  of  the  16th  century.  The  name  Beaumaris, 
locally  pronounced  *Bewmorri8'',  is  derived  from  its  low-lying  site  (*beau 
marais**).  —  Routes  from  Bangor,  see  p.  302.  The  Liverpool  steamers  also 
call  here  in  summer  (comp.  p.  293). 

*Beaumaria  Oastle  (adm.  2d.),  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  is  another  of 
the  Welsh  fortresses  due  to  the  vigour  of  Edward  I.  and  the  genius  of 
Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  300,  307).  It  is  an  extensive  ruin,  and  in 
groimd-plan  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way ;  but  it  cannot  compete  with  either  of  these  ruins  in  external  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  castle  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  also  strengthened  with  circular  towers.  The  interior  of  the  large 
central  court  is,  however,  very  beautiful.  We  enter  the  quadrangle  on  the 
S.  side,  and  see  before  us,  at  the  N.  end,  the  remains  of  the  Great  Hall, 
70  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  broad,  lighted  by  five  beautifully-traceried  windows 
and  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  court,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  the  Chapel,  an  E.  E.  room  with  a  Dec.  arcade  round  it  and  four 
squints  at  the  W.  end.    The  various  remains  of  the  domestic  apartments 
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are  also  interesting.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  court  are  the  bases  of  laz^e 
circular  towers  and  other  indications  that  apartments  similar  to  those  at 
the  V.  end  once  stood  here.  Fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  top 
of  the  walls.    The  history  of  the  castle  is  uninteresting. 

The  grounds  of  Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  on  the  hill 
behind  Beaumaris,  are  open  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  from  1  p.m.  till  dusk. 
The  lofty  Obeiisk,  prominent  in  most  views  of  Beaumaris,  is  a  memorial 
to  Sir  Rich.  Bulkeley  (d.  1875).  ^  Henllyt^  the  seat  of  Col.  Lewis,  1  M. 
to  the  K.W.  of  Beaumaris,  contains  a  few  paintings,  and  in  the  garden 
of  the  lodge  next  the  town  (^Curiosity  Lodge')  is  a  collection  of  old  stone 
fonts  and  querns. 

From  Bbaumabis  to  thk  Tubulab  Bridgk,  6  V.  The  well-shaded 
road  skirts  the  shore  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  (^Vz  M.)  Suspension  Bridge 
and  commands  various  fine  views  of  the  Strait  and  the  opposite  mainland. 
At  low  tide  the  strait  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  fair^ized  river,  expos- 
ing large  tracts  of  sand  on  each  side  (comp.  p.  901).  After  2  H .  we  pass 
the  gates  of  a  drive  to  Baron  Hill,  and  beyond  them  reach  the  ferry  to 
Bangor  (2cl. ;  inn).  After  2  M.  more  the  road  ascends  to  MenaiBridffe  Villaffe 
(Victoria,  B.  3<.  6d. ;  Bulkeley  Arms);  the  railway-station  is  on  the  other 
side  (see  below).  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  village  is  the  Suspension  Bridge. 
Thence  to  the  Tubular  Bridge,  see  p.  304.  —  PJat  Newydd^  seat  of  the  Var- 
quis  of  Anglesey,  lies  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  latter;  the  grounds,  containing 
two  cromlechs,  are  open  to  the  public  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Fbom  Bbaumasis  to  Pbnmon  Pbiobt,  4  M.  Passing  the  Castle  and 
crossing  the  Green  towards  the  1^.,  we  reach  the  road  again  at  0/t  M.)  a 
modem  house  called  the  Friart.  H^e  we  take  the  branch  to  the  right, 
and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  turn  inland.  If  we  keep  to  the  road  we 
pass  near  (2*/4  M.)  Catteli  LUiniog,  a  small  H^orman  stronghold,  dating 
from  1080.  [A  detour  may  be  saved  by  following  the  shore  all  the  way*] 
Penmon  Priory,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  originally  founded  in  the  6th 
cent.,  but  the  Korman  Chwrch^  restored  in  1864,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  buildings.  (Key  of  church  kept  by  the  clerk,  near  the  lighthouse, 
VzH.  farther  on.)  To  the  8.  of  the  church  is  the  ruined  £</«c<ory  (18th cent.); 
the  lintel  of  the  window  in  the  S.E.  corner  is  formed  of  an  ancient  British 
cross.  To  the  E.  is  a  curious  old  Dovecote.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained 
in  the  house  between  the  church  and  the  refectory,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
prior's  lod^ngs.    Interesting  old  cross  in  the  deer-park,  to  the  W. 

Pnflin  Island  ( Prieitholm,  Ynyt  Sexriol)^  separated  from  the  liT.  E.  point 
of  Anglesey  by  a  channel  V2  ^*  wide,  contains  the  tower  of  a  very  an- 
cient church,  erected  in  connection  with  Penmon.  The  island  is  frequented 
in  the  breeding-season  by  great  quantities  of  puffin-auks. 

Red  Wharf  Bay^  on  the  K.  coast  of  Anglesey,  6  M.  from  Beaumaris 
(8  M.  by  road  viS.  Pentraeth)^  is  a  picturesque  inlet,  with  smooth  and  firm 
sands.  There  is  a  small  hotel  at  the  W.  end,  and  at  the  E.  end  is  the 
village  of  Llemddona^  IV*  M.  from  which  is  Bwrdd  ArihuTf  or  Arthur^s 
Table,  a  height  affording  the  most  extensive  view  in  Anglesey. 

From  the  Britannia  Bridge  (j^.  904)  the  railway  runs  on,  passing  Lian- 
fair  (p.  905),  to  Oaencen^  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (18  M.)  Amlwch  (Di- 
norben  Arms;  *Bull  Bay  Hotel,  IV4  M.  to  the  N.W.,  pens,  from  6(.  6tf.), 
a  small  town  and  watering-place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anglesey.  The  rail- 
way ends  at  (22  M.)  Holyhead  (Station  Hotels  B.4<.,  D.  bi.\  Mcurinty  Vs  '^• 
from  the  station;  Tre-Arddur  Bay  Private  iToM,  at  the  golf-linka,  2  Iff. 
from  the  station,  pens.  8-10*. ;  American  Consular  Agent,  JS.  D.  Boberls)^ 
the  starting-point  of  the  mail-steamers  to  Dublin  (oO  M.,  in  4  hrs. ;  to 
Kingstown  in  2V8  hr^)  and  to  Greenore.  The  boat- trains  run  to  the  Ad' 
nUraity  Pier^  whence  the  packets  start.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thurs. 
to  the  guardship  stationed  here.  The  chief  object  of  interest  near  Holy- 
head is  the  bold  rocky  scenery  of  the  ^Iforth  and  *South  Stack  (lighthouse 
on  the  latter).  Good  view  from  Holyhead  Mountain  (720  ft.).  The  Harbour 
of  Rtfuge  (24  acres  in  area)  is  protected  by  a  Breakwater  V-ft  M.  long. 

Continuation  op  Railway  to  Gabnabyon.  Beyond  Bangor  the 
train  passes  throngh  a  long  tnnn el  and  stops  at  (61 M.)  Menai  Bridge 
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Station  (yievr  of  Suspension  Bridge ;  comp.  p.  304).  Our  line  di- 
yerges  here  from  the  Dublin  mall-route  to  Holyhead,  which  runs 
to  the  right  through  the  Tubular  Bridge  (see  p.  3061.  Good  Yiewa 
to  the  right  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  62  M.  Treborth; 
64  V2  ^*  Port  DinorwiCy  the  port  of  the  Llanberis  slate-quarries. 

68Y2  ^*  Carnarvon.  —  Hotels.  *Botal,  near  the  raUway-atation, 
R.  from  St.  6(1.,  D.  !«.;  Botal  Spobtsman,  Oastle  Street,  B.  iB.-is.  6<l., 
D.  2s.  Bd.-As.  \  Gastlb,  Oastle  Sq. ;  Priitoe  op  Waxes,  Bangor  St.,  commercial. 

Ooaoli  daily  in  summer  round  Snowdon,  ria  Snowdcn  Btxngtr^  Beddgelerty 
Pm-y-Owryd,  and  LkmberiSy  starting  about  10.16  a.m.  and  returning  about 
6  p.m.  (35  M. ;  fare  iO«.). 

Steamers:  Down  the  Henai  Strait  to  Bangor  several  times  daily 
(fare  it.)\  to  Liverpool,  vii  Bangor ,  Beaumarit^  and  Llandudno^  daily.  The 
steamboat -pier  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the  new  harbour-basin.  —  Ferry 
steamer  from  Victoria  Pier,  below  the  Oastle,  to  Tcayfoti  (hotel)  In  Anglesey, 
several  times  daily  (Sd.). 

Camatvon  or  Cttemarvon  (^Caer-yn-ar-Fon,  the  *fort  opposite 
Mona*),  an  ancient  town  with  9760  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the 
Menai  Strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiowt,  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Segontium.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  and  a  castle  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  central  position  of  the  town  and  its  convenient 
railway-connections  make  it  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions. 
The  Twt  Hill  (190  ft.;  lane  to  the  left,  just  beyond  the  Boyal 
Hotel)  commands  a  general  view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

North  Boad  and  Bangor  Street  lead  in  an  almost  straight  line 
from  the  station  to  the  (V2  ^>)  *Clastlet  which  occupies  the  whole 
W.  end  of  the  town  and  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Seiont  and  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Imposing  and 
extensive  mediaeval  fortresses  in  Europe ,  and  Is  built  entirely  of 
hewn  stone.  Before  entering  the  castle  the  visitor  should  walk  round 
it ,  OT ,  better  still,  cross  the  Seiont  by  the  swing-bridge  (toll  V2<'0 
and  view  it  from  the  opposite  shore.  Carnarvon  Castle  was  begun 
by  Edward  I.  In  1283,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  masterpiece 
of  his  architect,  Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  BOO,  305).  It  was  not 
finished,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  principal  Oate-- 
way  (adm.  44.),  on  the  N.  side,  is  surmounted  by  a  mutilated  figure 
of  Edward  I, 

The  ground-plan  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong  or  oval,  origin- 
ally divided  into  two  courts  by  a  wall.  The  walls,  8^14  ft.  in  thickness, 
are  strengthened  by  several  polygonal  towers,  surmounted  by  graceful 
turrets.  Iron  standards  bearing  numbers  have  been  placed  in  the  interior  to 
mark  the  site  and  shape  of  the  different  apartments  formerly  existing  here, 
and  lines  are  cut  in  the  grass  with  the  same  object.  Passing  through  the 
principal  gateway,  we  enter  the  upper  court  close  to  the  line  of  the  cross- 
walL  The  most  generally  interesting  part  is  the  £agie  3'otoer,  at  the  W.  end 
(to  the  right),  in  which  Edward  II.,  the  first  ^Prince  of  Wales',  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1284.  Most  authorities  consider  that  this  has  been 
conclusively  disproved;  but  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  Deputy  Oonstable  of 
the  Oastle,  maintains  the  aeeuracy  of  the  popular  tradition.  The  small 
chamber,  which  is  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  the  prince  was  bom, 
measuring  13  ft.  by  8  ft.,  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower,  on  a  level 
with  the  gallery  round  the  walls,  and  overlooking  the  Menai  Strait.    The 
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turrets  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  the  name  of  which  is  derlTed  from  the  eagles 
placed  on  one  of  them,  command  a  fine  view.  The  interior  of  the  Q«««»'« 
Tower  has  been  restored,  and  now  contains  a  Masonic  Lodge  (doted).  —  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  castle  is  the  Queen't  OaU^  formerly  approached 
by  a  drawbridge ,  and  now  high  above  the  leyel  of  the  ground  outside. 
Tradition  points  out  this  gate  as  the  place  where  the  infant  Edward  was 
exhibited  to  the  people  as  a  'prince  of  Wales  who  could  speak  no  Engli8h\ 
There  is  also  a  postern  in  the  base  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  from  which  a 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  river.  —  The  'shouldered  arch'  is  sometimes 
called  the  Carnarvon  arch  from  its  general  use  in  this  castle. 

The  To-WN  WAiiiiS  of  Camaivon  still  exist,  and  visitors  may 
walk  Tound  them  in  less  than  half-an-honr.  On  leaving  the  Castle 
we  shonld  tnrn  to  the  right  and  pass  ronnd  its  river-front,  where 
the  qnay  is  covered  with  slate  from  the  quarries  of  Nantlle  (see 
below).  Beyond  the  Eagle  Towei  begins  an  Esplariadt^  which 
skirts  the  ontside  of  the  wall  on  this  side,  and  forms  a  pleasant  walk 
along  the  Menal  Strait.  The  towers  are  now  occupied  by  the  Oonnty 
Gaol,  the  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Olnb,  and  the  vestry  of  St  Mary's 
Chnrch  (at  the  N.W.  angle). 

The  site  of  Begontinm,  one  of  the  most  important  Roman  stations  in 
Wales,  lay  about  Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  road  to  Bedd- 
gelert,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
near  the  church  of  LlanbehUg^  the  mother-church  of  Carnarvon.  From  Llan- 
beblig  we  may  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  Park  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Seiont,  and  return  to  the  town  by  the  swing-bridge  (comp.  p.  307). 

From  Carnarvon  to  Llcm^eris^  see  p.  390;  to  Beddgtlei%  see  pp.  SS3, 
334;  to  Afon  Wen^  Port  Jfodoe,  and  Barmouth,  see  below. 

b.  From  Camarron  to  Afon  Wen,  Port  Xadoc,  and  Sarmouth. 

461/2  M.  Railway  (L.N.W.)  firom  Carnarvon  to  (19  M.)  Afim  Won  in 
S/4-I  hr.  (fares  3<.  Sd.,  Is.  9<l.,  Is.  QVtd.)^  from  Afon  Wen  (Cambrian  Bail- 
ways)  to  (271/2  M.)  Bttrmouth  in  1-11/4  hr.  (fares  3s.  9<f.,  2*.  8<l.,  2s.  3i/2d.)- 

The  first  part  of  this  sub-route,  completing  the  ^outer  circle'  of  rail- 
way round  North  Wales,  is  comparatively  little  traversed  by  tourists, 
most  of  whom  make  iheir  wav  from  Carnarvon  to  Port  Madoc  via  Snow  don 
and  Beddgelert  (comp.  pp.  333,  334).  —  Comp.  Map,  p.  336. 

As  the  train  leaves  Carnarvon  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  the 

castle  to  the  right.   It  then  crosses  the  Seiont.    3^4  M.  Dincu^  the 

junction  of  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Snow  don  Station  (p.  333).  — 

From  (33/4  M.)  Llamonda  public  conveyances  run  to  Clynnog  and 

Dinas  Dinlle^  two  seaside-resorts. 

At  Clynnog  (Newborough  Arms),  are  a  large  and  handsome  Perp.  church 
16-16th  cent.),  the  holy  well  of  8t.  Beuno,  and  a  good  cromlech. 

7  M.  Pen-y-  Qroes  (Victoria),  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to 
(li/jM.)  NanUU  ('Nanthly*;  inn),  a  conglomeration  of  slate-qaar- 
ries.  Fine  view  to  the  left,  np  the  valley,  of  Snowdon  and  the  rocky 
hill  called  Old  Meredith,  resembling  an  upturned  face. 

From  ITantlle  a  road,  passing  two  or  three  small  lakes  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Snowdon,  leads  through  the  pass  to  (6  M.)  Bnowdon  BUUion 
(p.  333).  A  footpath,  diverging  to  the  left  f^om  this  road  near  (3Vs  M.) 
a  copper-mine,  joins  the  Carnarvon  and  Beddgelert  road  at  the  8.  end  of 
Llyn  Quellyn,  1  M.  from  QuoUyn  Lake  Station  (p.  833;  7  M.  from  Nantlle). 

11   M.   Pantgleta  lies  nearly  opposite    the  Rivcda   (*Yr  Eifl'; 

1890  ft.),  a  graceful  hill  or  group  of  hills  to  the  right.    On  the  E. 
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peak  are  the  Temains  of  a  British  stronghold  called  Tre'r  Ceiri 
(•View).  —  Moel  Hehog  (p.  385)  also  comes  into  Tiew  on  the  left. 

19  M.  Afon  Wen  (Rail.  Bfint.  Rooms)  is  the  point  where  the 
L.N.  W.R.  joins  the  Cambrian  system  (carriages  changed).  The  station 
(no  village)  lies  on  Cardigan  Bay,  and  commands  fine  riews. 

Fbou  Apoi»  Wsxr  to  Pwllhkli,  <i  M.,  Cambrian  Bailways  in  10  min. 
(fares  Id.,  5d.,  4<f.).  —  Pwllheli,  pron.  Poothlhely  (West  End,  on  tbe  West 
Parade,  B.  4«.,  D.  3<.  6d.  \  South  Beaeh,  B.  3«.,  D.  St.  Gd^  Royal  Victoria, 
botb  on  tbe  S.  Beach,  1  M.  from  the  station;  Grown,  Tower,  B.  2«.  fid., 
D.  St.,  in  the  town),  a  small  but  rapidly  growing  batMng-place,  with 
perhaps  the  finest  sandy  beach  in  Wales  and  an  esplanade.  Fine  view 
from  the  Carreff-y-RimbiU,  or  Gimlet  Rock^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour. 
A  tramway  runs  from  the  town  to  the  West  Parade  (fare  id.)  and  thence 
skirts  the  bay,  passing  the  Golf  Link*  (9  holes),  to  (iM. ;  fare4d.)  Llanbedroff, 
also  being  developed  as  a  watering-place.  The  mansion  of  Glynrp-Weddw 
here  has  been  converted  into  an  Art  Gallery  (adm.  fid.),  with  about  ^ 
modem  paintings  (De  Wint,  CSox,  Front,  Landseer,  etc.),  situated  in 
recreation  grounds  of  50  acres.  —  Another  short  tramway  runs  from 
Pwllheli  town  to  the  South  Beach.  —  Coach-drives  in  summer. 

Pwllheli  forms  the  most  convenient  headquarters  firom  which  to 
explore  the  Lleyn  Promomtmry,  a  district  little  known  and  of  compara- 
tively  small  attraction.  The  inn-accommodation  is  of  the  scantiest.  The 
principal  excursions  are  along  the  coast  to  (16  M.)  Aherdaron  (Ship  Inn; 
omn.  or  mall-cart  2<.),  and  to  the  D^.W.  to  (7Vt  M.)  Kevin  (Nanhoron  Arms, 
B.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  Ss.;  omn.  or  mail-cart  it.).  Pwllheli  may  also  be  made 
the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rivals  (see  p.  906),  which  lie  about 
6  M.  to  the  N.  (better  from  Kevin).  —  Aberdaron  is  about  9  M.  from  Braieh- 
y-Fwll,  the  *Land''s  End*  of  N.  Wales,  and  the  walk  thither  reveals  some 
fine  coasi-scenery.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  is  Ba/rdtey  Isle, 
which  lies  about  3  H.  off  the  point  and  may  in  fine  weatiier  be  reached 
from  Aberdaron  (boat  about  11.).  The  island  was  formerly  a  favourite 
burying-place,  and  contains,  according  to  tradition,  the  graves  of  20,000 
saints.    It  also  contains  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once  famous  abbey. 

From  Afon  Wen  the  railway  to  Port  Madoc  rnns  to  the  E.,  along 
theN.  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  (22i/2M.)Cricoietli((7eorsF«;  Marine, 
R.  4:8.,  D.  48.;  White  Lion),  a  small  sea-bathing  and  golfing  resort, 
the  chief  attraction  of  which  is  its  nearness  to  the  finest  part  of 
Snowdonia.  Its  mined  Castle  (adm.  Id.)  was  probably  built  by 
Edward  I. ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Mts.  of  Carnarvon  and 
Meri6nethshire,  and  of  Harlech  Castle  (p.  310)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  —  Beyond  Criccieth  the  train  qnits  the  coast  for  a  short 
distance.   Fine  mountain-view  to  the  left. 

28  M.  Port  Kadoc  (Sportsman;  Queen's,  close  to  the  station), 

the  port  for  the  Ffestiniog  slate-quarries,  is  the  starting-point  of 

the  Hoy-railway*  to  Ffestiniog  (p.  329),  and  of  the  direct  road  to 

Beddgelert  and  Snowdon  from  the  S.   (Coach  to  Beddgelert,  8  M., 

twice  daily ;  fare  28. ;  comp.  p.  334.) 

About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Port  Madoc,  on  the  road  to  Beddgelert,  lies 
Tremadoe,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a.picturesque  line  of  cliffs.  Both  places 
take  their  name  from  a  Mr.  Madocks ,  M.  P.,  who  founded  them  at  the 
beginning  «f  the  19th  eent.  and  at  the  same  time  reclaimed  the  Traeth-Mawr 
(see  Map,  p.  386)  by  building  a  huge  embankment  across  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary.  Shelley,  who  spent  part  of  1812-13  at  Tanyrallt,  Tremadoe, 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Faust-like  undertaking  of  Mr.  Madocks ,  and 
freely  spent  his  energies  and  money  in  promoting  it.  Moel-y-Gest  (^60  ft.), 
the  hill  to  th^  W.  of  Port  M§do^,  commands  an  extensive  panorama. 
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Beyond  Fort  Madoo  the  train  orosses  the  ahoye-mentioned  em- 
hankment,  or  'Ooh^  which  affords  a  grand  *yiev  of  Snowdon,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  yalley  to  the  left,  with  Moel  Hehog  to  the  left 
of  it,  and  the  Glyders,  Oynieht,  and  Moelwyn  to  its  right. 

30  M.  Mynffordd  is  the  junction  for  the  Toy  Railway  to  Ffestiniog 
{p.  330) ,  which  is  here  earned  oyer  the  Gamhrian  line.  —  31  M. 
Penrhyndeudraeth  (*GTiffln,  R.  28.  6d.),  a  qnarrymen's  yillage,  also  a 
station  of  the  Ffestiniog  line  (p.  330).  Harlech  Castle  is  seen  to  the 
right,  in  the  distance.  We  now  ronnd  the  head  of  the  estuary  and 
turn  to  the  S.  Beyond  (33  M.)  TaUamau  a  series  of  fine  retrospects 
(right)  is  obtained  of  Snowdonia,  while  the  graduated  hills  of  the 
Lleyn  promontory  are  ylsible  beyond  Cardigan  Bay.  The  line  here 
runs  across  the  Morfa  Harlech^  a  leyel  tract  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

36M.Harleeh(*Ca«t{«;  Lion)^  the  old  capital  of  Meri6neihshire, 
is  a  small  place  with  a  golf-course  (18  holes)  at  the  base  of  the  castle- 
rock.  Its  Castle  (adm.  4d.),  one  of  the  numerous  buildings  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  has  been  well  described  as  'the  ideal  castle  of  childhood  — 
high-perched,  foursquare,  round- towered,  and  impressiyely  mas- 
siye'  (Baddeley), 

The  well-known  'March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech''  commemorates  the 
capture  of  the  castle  by  the  Yorkists  in  1468.  It  was  the  last  stronghold 
in  y.  Wales  to  hold  ont  for  Charles  I.  The  castle  commands  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  sea  and  mountain;  imd  another  very  fine  Tiew  of  Snow- 
donia may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  Moel^-Seniely  IVs  M.  to  the  E. 
From  Moel-y-Senicl  we  may  make  our  way  to  Cwm  Bychan  and  the  Bhi- 
nogs  (more  conveniently  reached  from  Llanbedr;  see  below). 

38V2  M.  Llahbedr  and  Pensam.  The  village  of  Llanbedr  (Vic- 
toria), on  the  Afon  Artro,  one  of  the  best  trout-streams  in  Wales, 
lies  about  ^4  M.  to  the  S.  The  peninsula  of  Mochras,  IY2  M.  from 
Llanbedr,  is  celebrated  for  its  rare  shells,  and  the  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  cromlechs  and  other  antiquities. 

Llanbedr  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Cwm  Bychan 
the  Bhinogs,  and  the  pass  of  Ardudwy,  an  excursion  comprising  the  'finest 
scenery  in  this  part  of  Wales.  Public  conveyances  ply  in  summer  to  and 
from  (p'/2  M.)  Cwm  Bychan;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  hire  a  carriage  to 
Cwm  Bychan,  send  it  to  meet  us  at  Maes-y-6amedd  (see  below),  and  walk 
round  through  the  pass.  This  involves  a  drive  of  IS  M.  and  a  walk 
of  about  2  hrs.  *Owm  Byohan  is  a  lonely  and  romantie  hollow,  con- 
taining a  small  lake,  and  enclosed  by  the  precipitous  crags  of  the  Rhinoff 
Fawr  (2362  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  the  Craig  Dwrg  (3100  ft.)  on  the  N.  A  good 
echo  may  be  awakened  on  the  shore  of  the  little  llyn.  The  carriage-road 
ends  here,  but  all  who  are  able  should  go  on  to  a  point  about  100  yds. 
beyond  the  lake,  and  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  *Boman  Steps'*, 
a  rude  staircase  of  slabs  of  rocks,  believed  to  have  been  formed  eiiner 
by  the  ancient  Britons  or  the  Bomans.  This  leads  to  the  (1  hr.)  head 
of  the  pass  named  BvUh-y-Tyddiad  ^  whence  the  path  descends  to  the 
N.  to  the  village  of  (6  M.)  Trawsfynydd  (p.  319).  We,  however,  soon 
diverge  from  the  path  and  cross  the  valley  to  the  right,  skirting  the  £. 
side  of  the  Bhinog  Fawr,  so  as  to  reach  the  *Bwloh  Drws  Axdndwy,  or 
pass  of  the  *Oate  of  Ardudwy'  (1265  ft.),  a  well-marked  depression  be- 
tween the  Bhinog  Fawr  on  the  K.  and  the  Bhinog  Faeh  on  the  8.  The 
seenery  here  is  remarkably  wild  and  sombre.  Our  route  now  leads 
nearly  due  W.,  and  about  1  hr.  after  leaving  the  Bwlch-y-Tyddiad  wc 
reach  the  farm  of  Maei-p-Oamedd^  whence  we  may  drive  baok  to  (6V«  H.) 
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LloMbtdr.  —  The  Bhinog  Fawr  (2362  ft.))  most  easily  Mcended  (2  Im.) 
tTom.Pm'P'Bcnt,  2  K.  from  Llanbedr  on  the  road  to  Gwm  Bychan,  commands 
a  wide  view,  taking  in  Snowdon  on  the  N.  and  Gader  Idris  on  the  S. 

Beyond  Llanbedr  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  RhinogSi 

Llethr,  and  Dlphwys,  wMle  the  rounded  green  Moelfre  riseg  in  the 

foreground.   41^2^-  ^vfFn/^i  another  starting-point  for  a  yisH  to 

the  Ardndwy  pass  (p.  310).    The  ascent  of  Moelfre  (1894  ft.)  from 

Dyffryn  takes  2  hrs.  Between  Dyffryn  and  Barmouth  we  pass  on  the 

left  the  woods  of  Cort-y-Oedol  and  the  church  of  Llamiber  (p.  312). 

4672  ^<  Barmouth.  —  Hotels.  Goss-t-Gbdol,  High  St. ,  Mabine, 
on  the  Esplanade,  under  the  same  management,  B.  from  d».  6i.,  D.  is.  Qd.  \ 
Bakmouth,  High  St.*,  Botal  Station;  *Lion,  High  St.,  unpretending.  — 
Obislton  Hall,  well  spoken  o^  a  private  hotel  in  extensive  grounds  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  B.  5s.  Qd.^  D.  4s.  6d.,  pens,  from  lis.  Qd,  \  Tal-t- 
I>ON,  a  small  private  hotel,  near  the  station.  —  Lodgings  may  also  he 
easily  procured  (dear  in  Aug.  and  Sept.). 

Golf  Links  (9  holes),  1  M.  from  the  town  across  the  hridge  or  by  ferry 
from  the  harbour. 

Ooachea  ply  frequently  in  summer  to  DolgelUy  and  the  Torrent  Walk 
(fare  3<.),  Tyn-y-Oroet  {3s.)<,  Owm  Bychan  0«.),  Harlech  Cattle  and  Llanbedr 
id*.),  etc. 

Boats  on  hire  for  fishing  and  for  excursions  by  sea  or  river.  —  Small 
Steamer  to  Penmaen  Pool,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary ;  fare  is.  Qd. 

Barmouth,  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  Abermaw  (Hhe  mouth 
of  the  Mawddach'),  a  thriving  watering-place,  is  situated  at  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Mawddach ,  on  a  narrow 
site  between  the  sea  and  a  barrier  of  rocky  hills.  It  is  within  easy 
access  of  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Mid- Wales,  but  in  itself 
cannot  vie  as  a  marine  residence  with  either  Llandudno  or  Tenby. 
The  sands  are  extensive  and  well  adapted  for  bathing,  though  the 
fact  that  the  railway  has  been  carried  between  the  town  and  the  sea 
is  a  serious  drawhack.  The  lofty  railway-embankment  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  protecting  the  place  from  the  loose  sand  with  which 
it  used  to  be  inundated;  and  the  Esplanade,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Btation  and  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  railway,  bears  ample  witness 
to  the  need  of  some  such  screen.  The  town  is  also  destitute  of  a 
landward  view. 

About  Vs  "^^  to  the  S.  of  the  station  the  railway  crosses  the  estuary 
of  the  Mawddach  by  a  fine  *Bridge,  or  viaduct,  V^  ^'  ^^  length,  includ- 
ing a  footway  8  ft.  wide  (toll  2d.,  weekly  ticketed.)-  The  *View  up  the 
Hawddach  from  this  bridge,  especially  at  high  water,  is  charming.  On 
the  left  or  K.  side  of  the  lake-like  estuary  the  background  is  formed  by 
the  ZkMllech  range,  culminating  in  the  rounded  Diphwye.  To  the  right 
is  the  range  of  Cader  Idrii  (p.  317),  the  most  prominent  peak  being  the 
Tyrcm  Mavor,  to  the  left  of  which  appears  the  true  summit.  In  the  minor 
ridge  in  front,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  a  hill  known  as  the  'Giant's  Head\ 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  upturned  face.  The  most  conspicuous  hill 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  straight  in  front  of  us,  is  Moel  Offrwm  (1330  ft.), 
behind  which,  a  little  to  the  left,  towers  Rhobell-Fawr  (2410  ft.).  The 
prospect  to  seaward  includes  the  Lleyn  (p.  309)  and  Bardtey  lile  (p.  809). 

Ezcnrsions  from  Barmouth. 

*Panobaiia  Walk.  At  the  end  of  Porkington  Terrace,  near  the  bridge, 
we  quit  the  road  and  ascend  the  steep  lane  to  the  left.  Where  the  lane 
forks  (6  min.)  we  keep  to  the  right;  4  min.  gate*,  8  min.  another  gate 
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(gaid»-po8tj,  where  the  gnssy  track,  aBeendtngto  the  right,  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  8  min.  more  (guide-post)  we  turn  to  the  right,  bend  back  a  little,  and 
pass  through  a  gap  in  the  hill  to  the  (4  min.)  lodge,  where  we  pay  id. 
for  admission  to  the  *FMionuna  Walk ,  a  path  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  the  right,  200  ft.  above  the  Mawddach  estuary.  The  beautiful  view 
is  a  *bird^s-eye  edition'  of  that  from  the  bridge  (see  p.  811).  The  sloping 
summits  of  the  Arcmt  (p.  818),  however,  here  form  a  more  prominent 
feature  in  the  background  to  the  E.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  lodge 
and  descend  to  the  Dolgelley  road,  which  we  may  follow  along  the  bank 
of  the  estuary  to  (2  M.)  Barmouth.  Or  we  may  make  our  way  back  to 
the  point  where  we  quitted  the  lane  (at  the  guide-post,  beyond  the  second 
gate)  and  follow  this  lane  for  a  few  yards  more.  We  then  turn  to  the 
left  and  ascend  the  hill,  passing  (5  min.)  the  small  farm  of  Owcutadaatnet. 
A  short  way  beyond  the  farm  the  path  forks;  the  branch  to  the  right, 
uphill,  leads  to  Cell-Fawr  and  Llanaber  (see  below),  while  that  on  the  left 
descends  to  Barmouth. 

Llamabes  and  Gobs-t-Gbdol  ,  6Vs  M.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  "S.  of 
Barmouth,  on  the  road  to  Harlech,  is  the  interesting  church  of  Llanaber, 
an  E.  E.  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine  interior  (key  kept  at  an 
adjoining  cottage).  The  solitary  lancet  window  at  the  E.  end  is  an  un- 
usual feature.  The  entrance-lodge  to  Gors-y-Gedol  is  2>/4  M.  farther  on, 
opposite  the  church  of  Llanddwywe.  The  drive  thence  to  Oors-y-Gedol 
(no  admission),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  but  now  extinct  family  of 
theVaughans,  is  nearly  IM.  long.  The  grounds  contain  some  fine  timber. 
About  V*  ^*  from  the  house  (follow  the  cart-track  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  farm-yard)  is  a  cromlech  called  Arihwr't  Qtiot/,  said  to  have 
been  hurled  by  that  doughty  monarch  from  the  top  of  Moelfre  (p.  311). 
—  This  excursion  to  Gors-y-Oedol  scarcely  repays  the  pedestoian,  but 
should  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  by  train  to  Dyfftyn  (IS/4  M.  from 
Cors-y-Gedol  House).  A  pleasant  round  for  walkers  (about  T  H.  in  all) 
may  be  made  as  follows:  From  Barmouth  to  Llanaber,  ls/4  M. :  from 
Llanaber  across  the  Llawllech  range,  passing  the  farm  of  (^11-Fawr 
(see  above),  to  the  Panorama  View,  31/4  if.  \  back  to  Barmouth,  either  by 
the  Dolgelley  road  or  by  the  route  above  described,  2  M.  This  round 
may  be  increased  to  about  11  M.  by  extending  the  walk  to  Oors-y-Gedol 
and  returning  thence  over  the  hills,  while  robust  walkers  may  include  the 
ascent  of  Diphwys  (2462  ft. ;  view),  which  will  add  2^/2-8  hrs.  to  the  excursion. 
The  ascent  is   most  often   made  from  Penmaenpool  (p.  318;  2i/r3  hrs.). 

The  *BoAD  7BOK  Babkodth  to  D0LGBLI.XT,  along  the  N.  bank  of  tbe 
Mawddach,  forms  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Wales,  and  is  preferable  to 
the  railway.  About  2  M.  from  Barmouth  the  road  quits  the  Mawddach 
for  a  time.  2i/s  M.  Pont-ddu  (Halfway  House),  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
little  wooded  glen  with  a  waterfall.  Diphwys  may  be  ascended  hence  in 
V/t  hr.  The  road  to  the  left  ascends  to  some  abandoned  gold-mines. 
Beyond  Pont-ddu  the  road  returns  to  the  estuary  and  affords  fine  views 
of  the  opposite  shore.  V/2  M.  Bridge  crossing  to  Ptnmaenpool  (p.  818); 
11/2  M.  LlantlUyd.  It  then  crosses  the  Mawddach,  here  an  ordinary  stream, 
and  soon  reaches  C^'M..)  Dolgelley  (p.  313). 

As  the  centre  from  which  railways  branch  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  3.,  Bar- 
mouth affords  facilities  for  numerous  longer  excursions,  such  as  those  to 
Llanbedr  and  JHoehrcu  (p.  310);  Cicm  BycJian  and  Drvi  Ardudwy  (p.  810); 
Harlech  (p.  310);  Towyn  (p.  28());  Aberdovey  (p.  280);  and  MaehynlU(h 
(p.  279).  ^  The  ascent  of  Coder  Idrit  (see  p.  813)  is  often  made  from  Bar- 
mouth, occupying  about  7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back),  but  the  actual  start- 
ing-point is  Artliog  (see  p.  313),  to  which  we  proceed  by  train. 

From  Barmouth  to  Aberystwyth^  see  p.  281. 

0.  From  Barmonth  to  Dolgelley,  Bala,  Llangollen,  and  ChoBter. 

71  M.  Railway  in  3-8V»  hrs.  (fares  11#.  7J. ,  7#.  5<fi,  5«.  lid.);  to 
Dolffeiley,  9VtM.,  in  V«  br.  (fares  it.  4d.,  1«.,  SVad.).  The  Une  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley  belongs  to  the  Oambrian  Co.,  but  the  G.  W.  B.  Co., 
whose  system  we  join  at  Dolgelley,  has  running  powers  as  far  as  Barmouth. 
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On  leaving  Bannonth  the  train  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Mav>' 
ddach  by  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  311,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent Yiew  np  the  river  to  the  left,  and  a  snrvey  of  the  Lleyn 
peninsnla  to  the  right.  1^/4  M.  Barmouth  Junction  (Rfmt.  Booms), 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge,  is  the  point  where  our  line  leaves  the 
line  running  S.  to  Aberdovey  and  Aberystwyth  (p.  281). 

8  M.  Arthog  (Arthog  Hall  Hotel,  R.  or  D .  3J».  6(i)  is  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Gader  Idris  ridge.  The  Arthog  Lakes, 
1  M.  to  the  E.,  are  frequented  by  anglers  (apply  at  the  hotel).  The 
'Barmouth  AscenV  of  Cader  Idris  begins  here  (see  below),  and  a  guide 

(1«  per  pers. ;  unnecessary)  generally  meets  the  morning-trains. 

AscBNT  07  Oadbb  Idbis  pbok  Abthoo  (Barmouth),  8  bra.  From  the  E. 
end  of  Arthog  village ,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  8.  of  the  station,  we 
follow  the  lane  ascending  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  trees  we  pass  through 
a  gate,  and  after  ascending  for  a  few  min.  more,  turn  to  the  left  by  a 
path  leading  to  a  stream  (not  to  be  crossed)  which  we  follow  to  the  farm- 
house of  (26  min.)  Pant-f-Lkm.  Beyond  this  the  track  (Indistinct)  crosses 
two  fields  and  reaches  the  old  Dolgelley  and  Towyn  road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  left  (E.)  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Hafod-y-Faeh.  Here  we  diverge  to 
the  right,  through  a  gate,  and  follow  a  rough  track ,  which  soon  brings 
us  out  on  the  open  mountain-side.  On  gaining  the  (20  min.)  top  of  the 
ridge ,  the  summit  of  Gader  Idris  comes  into  view ,  and  the  rest  of  our 
coarse  is  plain-sailing,  as  we  have  simply  to  follow  the  ridge. 

The  ^ect  route  runs  to  the  right  of  Tyrau  Mator  (Tim  ft.),  on  its 
3.  slope,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  the  whole  ascent  should 
at  least  climb  to  the  top  of  this,  the  prominent  W.  peak  of  the  Gader 
ridge  (IV4  hr.  from  Arth6g),  commanding  a  view  not  inferior  to  that  from 
the  highest  point.  We  now  follow  the  grassy  ridge  (fine  views  on  both 
sides)  and  about  1  H.  farther  on,  near  a  wall,  our  track  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  bridle-path  from  Dolgelley  (p.  316)  and  on  the  right  by  that 
from  Towyn  (p.  280).  We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  begin  the  final 
part  of  the  ascent.  Where  two  tracks  are  visible  we  should  keep  to  the 
right.  After  about  ^/s  hr.  we  pass  a  good  spring,  a  little  beyond  which 
is  the  point  where  the  ponies  are  left  and  the  Tal-y-Llyn  route  (p.  280) 
joins  ours.  A  climb  of  0  min.  up  a  steep  winding  path  now  brings  us  to 
the  summit  (2925  ft.),  which  is  marked  by  a  cairn  and  a  small  stone  hut 
(very  dirty  inside).  The  •View  is  descriDed  at  p.  317.  —  Good  walkers 
on  their  way  to  Dolgelley  should  descend  by  the  *Foxes*  Path^  (p.  316). 
Descent  to  Tal-y-Llyn  and  Towyn,  see  p.  280. 

Beyond  Arthog  the  train  skirts  the  Mawddach  estuary,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side.  At  (71/2  M.) 
Penmaenpool  (George,  R.-  from  2«.,  D.  from  35.)  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  and  ceases  to  be  navigable.  The  line  now  bears  to  the 
right,  and  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  four  peaks  of  Gader  Idris  (p.  317). 
As  we  cross  the  Wnion  ('Oonion')  we  have  a  peep  to  the  left  of  the 
Oanllvyyd  glen  (p.  315),  down  which  flows  the  Mawddach,  uniting 
with  the  Wnion  to  form  the  estuary. 

9^2  ^*  Dolgelley.  —  Hotels.  Goldbn  Lion,  B.  from3«.6d.,  D.  4«.; 
*RoTAi.  Ship,  B.  or  D.  it. ;  Ahoxl,  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  about  1/4  M. 
from  the  station  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  —  Lodgings,  moderate. 

Brakes.  In  summer  to  the  Torrent  and  Pi'$cipice  Walks  (fare  Ss.  Bd.) 
and  back;  to  Tyn-g-Oroes  and  Pont-ar-Eden;  to  (10^/sH.)  Dinas  Jfcmddiey, 

Pishing.  Trout  abound  in  the  Wnion,  the  Aran,  and  several  lakes  in 
the  vicinity,  permission  to  fish  in  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 
The  salmon'fishing  in  the  Mawddach,  at  Tyn-y-Groes,  is  preserved. 
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DolgeUey  (pron.  DolgitMy),  the  county-town  of  Meridnethshire, 
an  iiregnlaily-bullt  little  place  with  2437  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Whton,  near  the  N.  base  of  Ckider  Idrit,  is  the  centre  of  smoe 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  Wales.  The  Church ,  recently  restored, 
contains  an  effigy  of  a  knight.  Welsh  woollen  goods  are  made  here. 

Ezenrsions  from  Solgelley. 

ToiuiXHT  Walk,  a  round  of  51/2  M.  The  Torrent  Walk  itself  is  only 
1  H.  long,  and  visitors  may  drive  to  one  end,  and  send  the  carriage  round 
to  meet  them  at  the  other.  We  quit  the  town  by  the  Vachynlleth  road, 
which  leads  to  the  E.,  crossing  the  Armn,  After  U/4  H.  we  leave  the 
road  by  a  lane  to  the  left,  beside  a  red  refreshment-hat,  and  soon  reach 
(V2  K')  a  bridge,  on  this  side  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  ^Walk\  The  *Torrent  Walk  ascends  along  the  side  of  an  impetuous 
little  mountain  stream,  and  offers  a  penect  combination  of  rock,  and  wood, 
and  water.  The  stream  forms  a  continuous  series  of  foaming  rapids, 
cataracts,  and  waterfalls,  with  most  picturesquely  placed  boulders  hemming 
its  course,  while  the  narrow  ravine  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
luxuriant  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
torrent.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  glen  we  cross  a  small  foot-bridge  into  a 
road,  where  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  entrance-gates  of  Caerynweh^ 
and  soon  regain  the  main  (Machynlleth)  road.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  road  to  (2Vs^0  DolgeUey;  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  left 
to  (1  M.)  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn^  whence  the  old  road,  commanding  good 
views  of  Gader  Idris,  descends  direct  to  (SVs  M.)  DolgeUey. 

Hannau  and  thb  Pbboipicb  Walk,  6-7  M.  We  cross  the  railway  at 
the  station,  follow  the  Bala  road  (to  the  right)  for  about  250  yds.,  and 
then  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  a  lane  leading  through  a  gate  to 
a  house.  Behind  the  house  we  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  along  a  wall 
(avoiding  the  path  leading  straight  up  the  hill),  and  after  a  few  yards 
ascend  to  the  left  by  an  obvious  path.  In  about  3  min.  after  leaving  the 
cottage  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile.  Here  we  keep  straight  on,  with  first 
a  low  wall,  then  a  hedge,  and  lastly  a  wood  on  our  right.  We  then 
bear  to  the  left,  crossing  the  field  diagonally,  in  the  direction  of  a 
plantation,  which  we  enter  by  a  gate  (4  min.  from  the  stile).  Our  path 
leads  through  the  plantation  to  a  lane  (stile)  and  (3  min.)  the  small  farm 
of  Tydden  Bach,  round  the  front  of  which  we  pass  into  a  lane  and  then 
turn  to  the  right.  3  min.  Gate,  beyond  whidi  the  lane  forks.  We  keep 
to  the  left  for  3  min.  more;  then  turn  to  the  right,  enter  a  wood,  and 
follow  a  grassy  lane  to  (13  min.)  Maet-y-Bryner  Farm,  (Driving  is  practicable 
to  this  point,  by  another  route.)  At  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
follow  a  rough  cart-track  (guide-post),  whieh  leads  in  9  min.,  trending  to 
the  right,  to  the  S.  end  of  Llyn  Cymceh.  The  hiU  to  the  right  of  this 
lake  is  called  Moel  Offrrnn  (1330  ft. ;  .view),  or  the  *hill  of  offering\  At 
its  foot  lies  Nannau,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Vaughans,  finely  situated 
in  a  beautiful  park.  —  To  reach  the  Precipice  Walk,  we  pass  through 
the  gate  at  the  S.W.  (left)  corner  of  Llyn  Cynwch  and  climb  a  stile  to  the 
left.  A  few  yards  farther  on  (about  1  hr.  from  DolgeUey)  we  cross  another 
stile  and  reach  the  ^Precipice  Walk,  which  runs  round  the  steep  slopes 
of  Moel  Gynweh.  At  first  the  walk  is  a  mere  green  track  along  a  grassy 
hillside,  with  rock  cropping  out,  and  has  little  that  is  precipitous  about 
it.  In  6  min.  we  reach  a  stile,  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Gader  Idris 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach.  (Those  who  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Precipice  Walk  in  the  opposite  direction  may  quit  it  here,  and  descend 
to  DolgeUey  or  to  Llanelltyd  and  Gymmer  Abbey  (see  below).]  6 min. 
Another  stUe.  This  is  the  most  precipitous  bit  of  the  walk  ;  though  nowhere 
sheer,  the  slope  approaches  the  perpendicular  so  closely  and  the  path  is 
so  narrow  that  a  moderately  steady  head  is  desirable.  The  view  of  the 
Mawddach  flowing  in  the  narrow  Oanllwyd  glen  below  us  is  very  fine. 
We  reach  another  stile  in  7-8  min.,  near  the  point  where  the  path  bends 
ound  the  N.  side  of  the  hill. 
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[To  reach  Tyn-y-Chroet  we  leave  the- Precipice  Walk  at  a  point  about 
5  min.  beyond  this  stUe.  JTnat  below  Ib  a  wall  ranning  almost  parallel 
with  this  section  of  the  walk,  and  from  this  wall  another  descends  at 
right  angles  towards  the  valley.  Grossing  the  first  wall  and  descending 
to  the  left  of  the  second,  we  soon  reach  a  wood,  through  which  a  steep 
and  faintly-marked  path  descends  to  a  cart-track  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  By  following  this  to  the  right  for  1  M.  we  reach  the  bridge 
crossing  to  Tyn-f-Qroet  HoUi  (see  below).  On  our  way  we  see  the  large 
wheels  of  a  copper-mine  to  the  right.  This  descent  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  ladies,  but  good  walkers  are. advised  to  vary  their  homeward  route 
by  visiting  Tyn-y-Groes  and  following  the  road  to  Llanelltyd  (see  below). 
They  should,  however,  first  follow  the  Precipice  Walk  far  enough  to  get 
a  view  of  Nannau.] 

8  min.  Stile.  This  is  practically  the  end  of  the  Precipice  Walk. 
Bhahell  Fawr  (2409  ft.)  is  conspicuous  to  the  left  and  ITannau  House 
(p.  814)  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  then  again  reach  Llyn  Gynwch  and 
paM  along  its  W.  side  to  the  (12  min.)  gate  by  which  we  entered. 

The  above  is  the  preferable  direction  in  which  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Precipice  Walk,  as  the  scenery  improves  as  we  proceed.  The 
circuit  from  Maes-y-Bryner  takes  about  1  hr. 

Ttm-t-Gbob8,  Rhaiadb-Du,  and  PisxrLL-T-GAiK,  8  M.  (there  and  back 
16  M.).  Crossing  the  railway,  we  turn  to  the  lert  and  follow  the  Bar- 
mouth road  for  about  li/s  H.  Here,  a  little  short  of  Llanelltyd  Bridge,  a 
farm-road  diverges  on  the  right  to  (4  min.)  Cymmer  Abbey,  a  Cistercian 
foundation,  the  ruined  church  of  which,  dating  from  about  1200,  is  worth 
a  Tisit.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  adjoining  farm,  which  incorporates  the 
old  ^AbboVs  Hair.  (Route  hence  to  Precipice  Walk,  see  above.)  Returning 
to  the  road  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Mawddach  we  now  reach 
(74  M.)  LlaneWyd,  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road 
ascending  the  *Olen  of  Oanllwyd,  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Mawddach,  rises 
Moel  CytMoeh  (see  p.  814),  with  the  Precipice  Walk.  After  2  M.  the  road 
bends  to  the  left,  and  the  valley  contracts  and  increases  in  picturesqueness. 

*/4  H.  (4Vs  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Tyn-y-Groea  Hotel  (R.  from  2<.,  D.  from  3«.), 
a  favourite  little  anglers*  resort.  We  may  vary  our  route  in  returning  to 
Dolgelley  from  this  point  by  crossing  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  inn  and 
proceeding  to  the  right  to  the  (*/i  hr.)  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  p.  814). 

Beyond  Tyn-y-Groes  we  pass  the  wooded  grounds  of  Dolmelyntlyn  on 
the  left,  and  reach  Ok  ^0  ^  bridge  over  the  Camkm.  To  reach  the  fall  of 
(Vs  M.)  *Bhaiadr-Sii  (a  pleasant  digression  of  Vs-V*  br.)  we  cross  the  bridge 
and  ascend  to  the  left  along  the  stream,  at  first  by  a  cart-track  and  then  by 
a  path.  The  fall  is  not  large,  but  its  surroundings  are  picturesque. 

About  1/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  forks,  and  we  keep  to  the 
right,  crossing  another  bridge  over  the  Eden.  We  then  pass  through  a 
gate  (or  over  a  stile)  and  enter  the  wooded  glen  of  the  upper  Mawddach, 
which  runs  to  our  right,  half  hidden  among  the  trees.  From  this  point 
the  route  skirts  the  stream.  Beyond  a  deserted  mine  the  road  becomes 
a  cart-track.  Where  it  forks,  we  take  the  branch  to  the  right,  which  soon 
crosses  the  A/on  Cain^  by  a  bridge.  The  *Piatyll-7-0ain,  plunging  from  a 
height  of  150  ft.  into  a  deep  rocky  cauldron,  a  few  yards  above  the  bridge, 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  waterfalls  in  Wales.  We  now  return  to  the 
cart-track  and  follow  it  down  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  Afon-Cain  and 
Mawddach,  The  Bhaiadr  Kawddach,  a  short  distance  up  the  latter  stream 
is  wider  than  the  Pistyll-y-Cain  but  neither  so  high  nor  so  picturesque. 

We  may  now  return  to  Dolgelley,  either  by  the  route  already  tra- 
versed, or  by  crossing  the  Mawddach  by  the  bridge  a  little  above  the  fall 
and  descending  on  its  E.  bank.  If  we  select  the  latter  route  we  turn  to 
the  left  after  about  1/4  hr.,  and'  wind  round  the  hillside  to  the  (i/s  hr.) 
valley  of  the  A/on-yr'AUt^  a  feeder  of  the  Mawddach,  along  which  we 
may  descend  to  the  right,  passing  an  old  copper-mine,  to  the  (i/s  hr.) 
track  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mawddach  mentioned  above.  Thence  we 
either  cross  the  bridge  to  Tyn-y-Groes  (see  above),  or  return  to  Dolgelley  by 
the  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  above). 

The  Torrent  Walk,  the  Precipice  Walk,  and  the  Tyn-y-Groes  and 
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Pistyll-y-Oain  excursion  may  all 'be  included  in  one  long  day,  somewliat 
as  follows.  Drive  to  one  end  of  Torrent  Walk  (■/«  l&i^*);  walk  through  it 
O'shr.) ;  drive  from  the  other  end  to  Haes-y-Bryner  or  Hannau  (S/4  hr.)  \  make 
the  circuit  of  the  Precipice  Walk  (1  hr.))  drive  from  Maes-y-Bryner  to 
the  Gunpowder  Works  near  Pistyll-y-Caln  (3  hrs.);  visit  the  three  Falls 
(1  hr.);  drive  hack  to  Dolgelley  C3  hrs.).  This  makes  8Vs  hrs.,  without 
induding  stoppages.  Good  walkers  could  do  the  entire  round  in  the  same 
time,  descending  directly  from  the  PrecipiceWalk  toTyn-y-Groe8(seep.815). 
The  total  distance  would  be  21  H.,  equivalent  to  25^  M.  on  a  level  road. 
AscBNT  OF  Cadbb  Idbis.  After  that  of  Snowdon  this  is  the  most 
popular  ascent  in  Wales,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  considered  by 
many  to  surpass  that  from  the  higher  mountain.  From  Dolgelley  there 
are  three  recognized  routes  to  the  top  (21/4-4  hrs.),  but  the  third  of  those 
described  below  should  be  reserved  tor  the  descent,  as  the  climb  up  the 
steep  *scree^  known  as  the  'Foxes'*  Path^  is  very  fatiguing.  Mountaineers, 
however,  who  do  not  object  to  a  scramble  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
descent  to  Barmouth,  Towyn,  or  Tal-y-Llyn,  may  prefer  the  Foxes* 
Path  as  the  shortest  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
routes.  Guides  (6«.)  may  be  dispensed  with  in  good  weather  by  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  mountain-climbing.  Ascent  from  Arthog^ 
see  p.  318 ;  from  Tal-V'Llyn.  see  p.  280. 

1.  By  the  Bridle  Path  Ci^/t-^  hrs. ;  pony  8<.).  We  leave  Dolgelley  by 
the  road  leading  to  the  S.W.  from  the  church,  and  where  it  branches,  just 
outside  the  village,  at  a  letter-box,  we  keep  up  hill  to  the  left.  This  is 
the  old  road  to  Towyn  (p.  280),  which  ascends  steadily  for  about  IVs  H. 
and  then  becomes  more  level.  Vs  ^*  C2  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Llyn  Gweman^ 
a  small  lake  on  the  right,  with  a  small  inn  at  its  farther  end,  opposite 
which  the  Foxes^  Path  route  begins.  We,  however,  follow  the  road  for 
V*  M.  more,  cross  a  small  bridge,  and  turn  to  the  left,  just  on  this  side 
of  a  second  bridge.  The  bridle-path  crosses  a  stream,  and.  ascends  through 
a  plantation,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  depression  between  the  saddle 
of  Gader  and  Tyrau  Mawr  (p.  313).  In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  the 
road,  the  path  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  joins  the  route  from 
Arthog  at  two  stone  posts.    Thence,  see  p.  318. 

2.  Along  the  Ridge  vid  Mynydd  Moel  (Aran  route ;  3Vs*4  hrs.).  As  there 
is  no  regular  path,  this  ascent  should  not  be  attempted  in  bad  weather 
without  a  guide.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  Dinas  Hawddwy  road  (S.E.) 
we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Ai*an  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right. 
After  1/2  M.,  opposite  Pandy  Mill^  we  bend  to  the  left,  and  a  UtiJe  fartiier 
on  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  through  a  gate.  About  s/4  U.  beyond  Pandy 
Mill  the  lane  quits  the  Aran  (which  here  turns  to  the  right),  passes  some 
farm-steadings,  and  reaches  the  open  side  of  a  spur  of  Mynydd  Moel,  the 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Gader  ridge.  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Mynydd  Moel  leads  to  the  right,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  somewhat  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy  hollow  of  the  Aran,  and  to  strike  the 
ridge  a  little  more  to  the  £.  To  the  right  lies  the  little  Llyn  Aran^  in 
which  the  stream  takes  its  rise.  The  top  of  Mynydd  Moel  (28&  ft.  \  cairn) 
commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view,  including  Dolgelley,  which  is 
not  visible  from  the  Pen-y-Gader.  The  easy  walk  along  the  ridge  from 
Mynydd  Moel  to  the  summit  of  Gader  takes  15-20  minutes.  Llyn-y-Gader 
and  Llyn-y-Gafr  (p.  817)  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right.  Good  walkers 
may  continue  their  wall^  along  the  ridge  to  Tyrau  Mawr  and  (2  hrs.) 
Arthog  (comp.  p.  313),  returning  to  Dolgelley  by  an  evening-train. 

3.  By  the  Foxet*  Path  dyt-Q^Ji  hrs.).  From  Dolgelley  to  (21/4  M.)  the 
Gweman  Lake  Hotel,  see  above.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket  on 
the  left,  and  follow  a  path  over  a  grassy  hill,  with  a  litUe  eoppiee.  In 
6-7  min.  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile,  and  soon  reach  a  point  from  which 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Gader;  the  steep  stony  slope 
to  the  left  of  the  summit  is  the  ^Foxes'  Path\  We  then  descend  to 
(3-4  min.)  a  gate,  ascend  along  a  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is 
a  small  wood,  and  soon  reach  the  open  hillside.  After  5  min.  we  turn  to 
the  right  through  a  gate  at  a  sheepfold  and  go  straight  on,  soon  with 
a  wall  to  our  right.   5  min.   Brook  with  a  low  wall  and  a  small  ladder, 
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joBi  beyond  wldcb.  we  pass  a  soft  piece  of  ground.  8  min.  Oate  in  a  wall  \ 
3  min.  Stream  exossed  by  stepping-stones )  8  min.  Llyn-y-Qafr^  a  small 
lake,  well  stocked  witk  trout.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  ceases,  but  the 
route  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Grossing  the  stream  issuing  from  Llyn- 
y-Gafr,  we  have  a  sharp  climb  of  about  V«  ^*  to  surmount  the  rock- 
strewn  ridge  interrening  between  Llyn-y-Gafr  and  Llyn-y-Oadtr^  a  somewhat 
larger  lake  finely  situated  below  the  wall  of  rock  rising  perpendicularly  to 
the  aununit  of  Uie  mountain.  At  the  8.  end  of  Llyn-y-Gader  begins  the 
steep  slope  of  loose  shingle,  called  the  ^Foxes''  Path\  which  is  about  900  ft. 
in  height  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  36°.  Its  ascent  is  extremely  fatiguing, 
but  there  is  no  danger,  though  the  hindmost  members  of  a  party  should 
beware  of  falling  stones.    The  usual  time  required  to  ascend  voAa  scree 

is  Vs~V*  ^'  ^^  ^®  ^P  ^'  ^^  slope  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  OTer 
smooth  torf  to  $  min.)  the  summit. 

[In  descending,  the  *Foxes'  Path'  (the  top  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
small  cairn)  is  easy,  as  the  loose  shingle  yields  to  our  weight  and  carries 
us  down  with  little  exeriion.  We  can  scarcely  go  wrong  after  passing 
Llyn-y-Gafir,  where  the  faintly-defined  path  begins  and  follows  the  generid 
direction  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Llyn.  A  little  below  the  lake  we 
erosa  the  brook  by  the  stepping-stones.  At  the  gap  in  the  wall,  we  keep 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  wall.  Llyn  Gweman  now  soon  comes  into 
sight  and  determines  our  course.] 

*Oader  Idria  (2925  ft.),  or  the  chair  of  the  giant  Idris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  mountains  in  England,  presenting  a  long  row  of 
wall-like  precipices  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Hawddach  on  the  ^.,  while 
on  the  three  other  sides  it  sends  off  spurs  towards  the  Arans,  Plinlimmon, 
and  Cardigan  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Cader  ridge  from  B.  to  W. 
is  about  7  H. ;  above  the  general  level  of  the  ridge  rise  the  four  main 
summits  (named  from  E.  to  W.)  of  Mynydd  Moel.  Ftn-y-Octder  (the  top), 
Oy/rtpy,  or  the  *Saddle\  and  Tyrau  Maw.  The  *view  from  the  cairn  on 
the  aummit  is  very  extensive.  On  the  N.  is  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Mawddaeh,  backed  by  the  LlawUech  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  Dlphwys 
(to  the  right),  while  beyond  these  again  rise  the  Carnarvon  Mts.,  visible 
in  their  entire  extent  from  Bardsey  Isle,  at  the  end  of  the  Lleyn  pro- 
montory, on  the  left  (8.W.),  to  Camedd  Llewelyn  on  the  right  (N.E.). 
The  peak  of  Snowdon,  rising  above  the  Bhinog  Fach,  is  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  the  other  summits  may  be  identified  from  the  map  (Moel  Hebog 
and  the  Bivals  to  the  left  of  Snowdon ;  Moel  Siabod,  the  Glyders.  etc.,  to 
the  right).  To  the  right,  more  in  the  foreground,  is  the  rounded  outline 
of  Bhob^  Fawr,  to  the  left  of  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  Ganllwyd  glen 
and  the  Precipice  Walk.  The  dark  little  tarn  almost  vertically  below  the 
summit  on  this  side  is  the  Llyn-y-Gader  (see  above).  To  the  H.E.  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Wnion,  extending  to  Bala  Lake;  Dol- 
gelley,  however,  is  hidden.  The  peaks  to  the  left  of  Bala  are  the 
Arenigs,  those  to  the  right  the  Arans,  while  Moel  Fammau,  with  its 
tower,  rises  in  the  extreme  distance  beyond  the  lake.  More  to  the  right 
are  the  Berwyns,  and  almost  due  E.  are  the  three  peaks  of  the  Breidden 
Hills,  near  Shrewsbury.  In  exceptionally  clear  weather  even  the  Wrekin 
(p.  276)  is  said  to  be  visible  in  this  direction.  To  the  S.  is  the  somewhat 
featureless  expanse  of  rounded  green  hills,  of  which  Plinlimmon  is  the 
highest  point,  while  the  Carmarthen  Van  may  sometimes  be  descried  in 
the  extreme  distance.  To  the  W.  we  have  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  coast 
as  far  S.  as  St.  David's  Head.  Tal-y-Llyn  is  not  visible,  but  we  enjoy 
(S.W.)  a  pretty  peep  down  the  green  valley  of  the  Dytynni^  with  the 
Bird  Bock.  From  the  S.  side  of  the  summit-plateau,  a  short  way  from 
the  cairn,  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  *Z{yn-y-<7ae,  an  ideal  mountain 
tarn,  situated  in  a  wild  rocky  hollow  at  the  foot  of  almost  vertical  crags. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Bolgelley  may  descend  either  to  Arthog 
(2  hrs.,  to  Barmouth  3  hrs. ;  comp.  p.  313),  or  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (IVs-SVs  hrs. ; 
p.  280),  or  to  Towyn  (2V»^  hrs.  to  Abergynolwyn,  see  p.  280). 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Dolgelley  to  Towyn  (p.  280),  by 
the  coast-road  20  M.,  by  the  mountain-road  IT  M. ;  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (p.  280), 
new  road  9V3  H.,  old  road  8>/«  M.;  to  Dinas  Mawddwy  (p.  2T9),  10>/s  M., 
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old  road  9  M.;  to  Maehynlltth  (p.  279),  old  road  14 Vs  K.,  new  road  16  M. 
Visitors  bound  for  HachynUeth  may  include  IHnas  Hawddwy  or  Tal-y-Llyn; 
from  tbe  former  a  railway  runs  to  Maehynlleth  down  the  pretty  vaUey 
of  the  Dovey,  while  a  visit  to  the  Llyn  requires  but  a  short  digression 
from  the  Machynlleth  road.  At  the  highest  point  (800  ft.)  of  the  road  to 
Tal-y-LIyn  lies  the  little  Llyn  Trigraienyn^  or  *Lake  of  the  Three  Pebbles', 
named  from,  three  huge  boulders,  which  Idris  is  said  to  have  shaken  out 
of  his  shoe.  —  From  Dolgelley  to  (10  M.)  Barmouth  by  road,  see  p.  812. 

Continuation  op  Railway  Journby.  Beyond  Dolgelley  the 
train  passes  tlie  mansion  of  DoUtrau^  near  which  is  the  Torrent 
Walk  (p.  314>  121/2  M.  Bont  Newydd,  the  nearest  station  for  the 
ascents  of  Moel  Offrwm  (p.  314)  and  Rhobell  Fawr  (2409  ft; 
274  hrs.,  vli  Llanfachreth).  On  leaving  Bont  Newydd  we  enjoy  a 
fine  retrospect  (right)  of  the  complete  ontllne  of  Gader  Idris.  The 
line  ascends  the  charming  valley  of  the  TFhton,  and  the  Arans  (see 
below)  soon  come  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  16  M.  DrtDS-y-Nant, 

Drws-T-ITant  is  the  starting-point  for  the  shortest  ascent  (l>/4-l>/i  hr.) 
of  Aran  Mawddwy  (2972  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Mid-Wales.  The 
twin -summit  of  Aran  Benllpn  (2902  ft.)  is  70  ft.  lower.  Though  47  ft. 
higher  than  Cader  Idris,  Aran  Mawddwy  la  not  such  an  imposing  mountain, 
nor  is  the  view  from  the  top  so  fine.  Bala  Lake  (see  below)  is  conspicuous. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  vi&  (>/a  hr.)  Aran  Benllyn  to  (1  hr.)  Llanuwchliifn 
(see  below),  or  on  the  S.  side  to  (2  hrs.)  Dina*  Mawddwy  (p.  279). 

Abont  3  M.  beyond  Drws-y-Nant  we  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  (760  ft.)  and  enter  the  hleak  valley  of  the  Dxefrdvoy,  — 
2272  M.  LlanuwchUyn  (*Goat  Inn,  R.  3^.,  D.  4^.),  another  good 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Arans  (2  hrs. ;  see  above).  Good 
walkers  may  also  start  here  for  the  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2i800  ft. ; 
4  hrs.),  descending  to  (1  hr.)  Arenig  station  (p.  319).  A  fine 
walk  leads  over  Bwleh-y-Oroes  ('Pass  of  the  Cross';  1950  ft.),  and 
through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Dovey  to  (I272M.)  Dlnas  Mawddwy 
(p.  279). 

Llannwchllyn  is  only  1  M.  from  the  S.  end  otBala  Lake  (600ft.). 
To  the  left,  beyond  the  lake,  we  see  the  Arenigs  and  the  smaU 
church  of  LlanyeiL  To  the  right  rise  the  Berwyns  (p.  319).  — 
27  M.  Bala  Junction^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  for  a 
branch-line  to  (3/4  M.)  Bala  and  Ffestiniog  (see  p.  319).  Between 
Bala  Junction  and  the  town  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left. 

Bala  (*  White  Lion,  B.  or  D.  4«. ;  Plascoch,  same  proprietor, 
B.  from  3«. ,  D.  from  2«.  6(2.;  BulVa  Head'),  a  small  town  vrith 
1644  inhah.,  lies  near  the  N.  end  of  Bala  Lake,  or  H'gn  Tegid, 
the  largest  natural  lake  in  Wales  (4  M.  long  and  1  M.  broad).  The 
town  itself  Is  of  little  interest,  but  it  may  be  made  the  starting-point 
of  several  pleasant  excursions.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are 
the  Cahyinisiic  Methodist  CoUege  and  the  ^hglish  Church,  both  built 
of  stone  from  Vryn  Quarry.  The  statue  in  front  of  the  Methodist 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (d.  1814),  the  originator 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Llanycil  (see  above),  the  parish-church  of  Bala.  The 
mound  named  the  Tomen^y^Bala  commands  a  good  view  of  Bala 
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Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  riyei  Dee,  which  here  Issnes  from  the 
lake.  The  lake  affords  good  peroh  and  pike  fishing,  and  tront- 
streams  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ExGO&sioMs  rBOM  Bala.  Thoagh  the  scenery  of  Bala  Lake  is  not 
imposing,  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  or  drive  ronnd  it  (il  M.).  The  walker 
may  cut  off  4  B.  by  taking  the  railway  between  Bala  and  LlanuwchUyn 
(see  p..  318).  The  two  chief  hotels  keep  boats  for  excursions  on  the  lake.  — 
For  a  visit  to  *IHityn  Rhaiadr  (p.  278)  we  take  the  train  to  (7  M.)  Llandrillo 
(see  below),  and  walk  thence  across  the  Bertoyn  HilU  fc.  2500  ft.)  to  (7V2  M.) 
the  waterfall.  Thence  we  may  preeeed  to  (6Vs  M.)  Llainrhaidr  Ifoehnant 
(p.  27S)  and  take  the  Tanat  Valley  railway  to  0*wutry  (comp.  p.  278).  — 
The  Livtrpooi  Reservoir  OLake  Vyrawy"),  in  the  Valley  of  LlanwddyUy  10  M. 
to  the  S.  of  BiJa,  is  interesting,  especially  to  engineers.  The  direct  route 
(a  fair  mountain-road;  no  inns)  ascends  the  Himanf  VtUley,  passes  Moel- 
y-Oeifr  (2055  ft.),  to  the  right,  at  (7  M.)  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  then 
descends  to  (3  M.)  Bhiwargor^  at  the  y.  end  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  S.E. 
end,  5  H.  farther  on,  are  the  new  church  of  Llanwddyn  and  the  Lake  Vymwy 
Hotel  (&.  or  D.  4«.  6d.).  Lake  Yymwy,  supposed  to  occupy  the  bed  of 
a  post-glacial  lake,  was  formed  in  1886-90  by  damming  up  the  river 
Vymiwy  by  a  huge  embankment  of  solid  masonry,  1200  ft.  long  and  100  ft. 
high.  It  covers  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Llanwddyn,  and  of  the 
parish  church,  several  chapels,  and  three  public  houses,  besides  many  farms. 
A  Gothic  Tower  marks  the  beginning  of  the  aqueduct,  67  M .  long,  which 
conveys  the  water  to  Liverpool,  the  first  2^4  M.  being  formed  by  the 
Himant  Tw/vnel.  The  overflow  from  the  lake  escapes  through  38  arches 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  dam,  and  in  wet  weather  forms  a  cascade  84  ft. 
in  height  and  8(X)  ft.  in  width.  The  lake  is  stocked  with  Loch  Leven 
trout  (nshing-licence  4<.  per  day.  boat  and  man  fit.).  Active  pedestrians 
may  combine  this  excursion  with  the  last  by  sleeping  at  Llanrhaiadr 
(p.  278),  10  H.  from  the  Lake  Vymwy  Hotel  and  di/sM.  from  Pistyll  Bhaiadr. 
From  the  reservoir  to  Dinat  Mawddy^  see  p.  279 ;  to  Penybont/aur  (Oeweetry)^ 
see  p.  278.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Arans  and  the  walk  by  the  Bvleh-y-Oroes 
to  Dinae  Mawddwy  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Bala  by  the  railway 
to  Llanuwchllyn  (see  p.  818).  —  The  Aret^i-,  see  below. 

FsoK  Bala JuNOTioN  ToBLABNAuFFB8TiNioo,25VsM.,railway(G. W.B.) 
in  1  hr.  10  min.  (fares  4s.  2d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  Id.).  As  we  leave  the  junction 
we  see  Bala  Lake  to  the  left,  s/i  H.  Bala  Town  (p.  318).  The  line  now 
runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Tryweryn ,  and  the  Arenigs  soon  come 
into  view  on  the  left.  Beyond  (3V4  M.)  Frongoeh  the  bare  slopes  of  Mynydd 
Nodal  rise  on  the  left.  —  8^/4  M .  Arenig  (Bhyd-y-Fen  Inn ,  at  the  foot 
of  Arenig  Fach,  >/«  M.  from  the  station,  pens,  from  6<.),  a  small  station 
between  the  Arenigs.  The  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft.),  to  the  8. 
of  the  station,  takes  l-lVz  br.  Extensive  *View  from  the  top,  including 
Snowdon,  Oader  Idris,  the  Arans,  and  the  sea.  At  the  K.W.  base  of  the 
mountain,  */4  M.  from  the  station,  lies  the  little  Llyn  Arenig,  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  Llanvwehllyn  (comp.  p.  818).  The  ascent  of  the  Arenig 
Fach  (2264  ft.)  may  be  made  from  the  inn  in  *U  hr.  —  At  Llyn  Tryweryn 
the  line  reaches  its  highest  point  (1195  ft.)  and  begins  the  descent  through 
the  barren  Cwm  Proeeor.  The  Bhinogs  (p.  310),  and  soon  afterwards 
Cader  Idris  (p.  317),  are  seen  to  the  left.  —  From  (17  M.)  Traw^/ynydd 
walkers  may  reach  (14  M.)  Llanbedr  via  the  Bwlch  Tyddiad  and  the 
Roman  Steps  (comp.  p.  810).  —  The  line  here  turns  to  the  K.  On  the 
right  ia  Tomen-y-Mur  (p.  828);  in  front  Geft)  the  Moelwyns.  —  20  M. 
Maentwrog  Boad^  2  H.  from  Maentwrog  (p.  829).  The  train  now  sweeps 
round  the  valley  of  the  Cyn/aely  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Ffestiniog 
mountains.  22  M.  F/e$tin4og  Village  (p.  327).  •—  25V2  M.  Blaenau  F/estiniog 
(p.  327). 

Beyond  Bala  the  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel  and  de- 
scends the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Dee,  On  the  right  we  pass  the 
large  mansion  of  Pali  (occupied  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1889),  just 
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before  reaching  (31  M.)  Llandderfel,  the  church  of  which,  ftlso 
to  the  right,  contains  two  cnrious  wooden  relics  known  as  St.  DerfeVs 
horse  (stag?)  and  crozler.  —  34  M.  Llandrillo  (Dudley  Arms,  ^2  ^* 
from  the  station,  R.  2<.  Sd.,  D.  %,  6(2.)  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
walk  to  (3  hrs.)  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  (see  p.  319).  Coder  Fronwen  (2673  ft. ; 
view),  the  nearest  of  the  Berwyns,  may  he  ascended  in  1^/2  hr. 

38  M.  Corwen  (Owen  Olyndwr^  Y4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station ; 
Eagles^  R.  from29.,  D.  29.  6(2.,  pens.  69.  6(2.;  RaiL  Refreshment 
RoomsX  a  small  town  with  about  2500  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre  for 
anglers  (fishing  in  the  Dee,  Alwen,  etc.).  The  church  contains 
a  curious  monument  to  lorwerth  Sullen,  one  of  its  early  yicars ;  and 
outside  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  ascribed  to  the  8th  century.  The 
rude  cross  on  the  lintel  of  the  S.  door  is  said  to  be  the  mark  of 
Owen  Glendower's  dagger.  It  was  at  Corwen  that  this  famous  patriot 
assembled  his  forces  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  most  of  the 
land  round  the  town  belonged  to  him.  —  Motor-omnibus  to  Bettws- 
y-Coed  (p.324).  Railway  (L.N.  W.)  firom  Corwen  toRhyl,  see  p.  295. 

Beyond  (41  M.)  Carrog  we  pass  Owen  Olendower^s  Mound  on 
the  left,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  slopes  of  the  Berwyns 
(^Sioel  Ferna,  2070  ft.).  —  43  M.  Qlyndyfrdwy  (♦Berwyn  Arms, 
R.  2d.  6(2.),  a  small  fishing-station,  from  which  Owen  Qlendower  took 
his  name.  The  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  left,  which  the  rail- 
way avoids  by  a  tunnel  ^/2  M.  long.  On  emerging  from  the  tunnel 
we  have  a  charming  glimpse,  to  the  left,  of  the  wooded  valley,  with 
Moel-y-Qamelin  (1897  ft.)  and  Moel  Morfydd  (1804  ft.)  in  the  back- 
ground, while  in  front  are  the  romantic  church  of  LUmtysilio  and 
BryniyailiOy  the  summer-home  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  47^2  ^* 
Berwyn  (Chain  Bridge  Hotel;  p.  321). 

49  M.  Llangollen.  —  HoteU.  *Hano  Hotel,  an  old  and  comfort- 
able bouse,  close  to  the  Dee,  B.  or  D.  ii.  (harper  in  the  hall);  *Botal 
Hotel,  B.  from  3«.  6(2.,  D.  4«.  —  Eivion  Tehpbbanoe,  B.  from  2<.,  D.  Sf.; 
Grapes  \  Eaqlb. 

Llangollen  (pron.  Thlang6thlen) ,  or  the  *church  of  St.  CoUen', 
a  neat  little  town  with  3304  inhab.,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Dee ,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  hills.  Its  Welsh  flannel 
and  beer  have  a  reputation.  The  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers ,  who  find  good  sport  in  the  Dee  and  its  tributaries.  The 
fishermen  of  the  Dee  still  use  the  'coracle^  or  ancient  British  boat, 
made  of  skins  (now-a-days  tarpaulin)  stretched  over  a  slight  frame- 
work of  wood.  The  Church,  a  low  Gothic  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ,  contains  a  good  oaken  ceiling.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  monument  to  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Mary  Carryl  (see 
p.  321).  The  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  a  plain  structure  with  four 
pointed  arches,  used  to  be  reckoned  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
among  the  *  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales'. 

The  mins  of  Binaa  Bran  Oastle  0/a  br. ;  donkey  1<.)  surmount  the 
boldly-formed  hill  (910  ft)  on  the  K.  side  of  the  •  Vale  of  Llangollen. 
We  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  proceed  a  few  paces  to  the  right, 
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and  then  ascend  to  the  left  to  a  bridge  over  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal, 
On  the  other  side  we  find  ourselves  opposite  a  guide-post,  pointing  on  the 
right  to  the  Trevor  Rocks,  on  the  left  to  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks,  and  straight 
on  to  Dinas  Bran.  The  path  to  the  latter  ascends  through  a  few  fields, 
crossing  two  cart-tracks,  and  reaches  the  open  hillside  at  a  gate  just  above 
a  house  where  refreshments  are  sold.  The  ruins  at  the  top  are  of  very 
early  origin,  but  are  not  so  picturesque  as  they  appear  from  below.  The 
'View  includes  the  finely  shaped  Eglwyseg  Rocks  on  the  17.,  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  on  the  E.,  Llangollen  to  the  8.,  Moel-y-G^eraint  and  the  Ber- 
wyns  to  the  8.W.,  and  Moel-y-Gamelin  to  the  N.W, 

The  view  from  «  Moel-y-aeraint  (1000  ft. ;  V«  ^^-h  ot  the  Barber's  Hill^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  xiver,  ia  similar  to  that  from  Dinas  Bran,  but 
more  extensive.  The  ascent  begins  by  a  steep  lane  in  Hall  St.  From  the 
top  we  may  descend  to  Berwyn  (p.  820)  and  include  a  visit  to  Valle  Gru- 
els Abbey  (see  below)  in  our  round. 

Pla>  Newydd  {i.e.  *17ew  Place'),  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
^liadies  of  Llangollen^  is  situated  about  Vs  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  bridge.  To 
reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street  and  then  ascend 
to  the  right  of  the  Grapes  Hotel.  Both  inside  and  out  the  house  is  dec- 
orated with  good  carvings  in  oak;  and  it  contains  a  few  relics  of  the 
*Ladies%  antique  furniture,  paintings,  china,  and  silver  (adm.  usually  on 
application  in  the  absence  of  the  family).  —  The  *Ladics  of  Llangollen' 
were  two  Irish  damsels.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  (d.  1839)  and  the  Hon.  Sarah 
Fonsonby  (d.  1831)  who  swore  'eternal  friendship',  devoted  themselves 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and,  secretly  leaving  their  homes  in  1776,  lived 
together  for  half-a-century  at  Llangollen.  Their  faithful  servant,  Mary 
Carryl  (p.  330),  who  had  bought  for  them  with  her  savings  the  freehold 
of  Plas  l^ewydd,  died  in  1809. 

We  may  extend  our  walk  round  Pen-p-Coed^  the  hill  to  the  S.E.  of 
Pla0  Xewydd.  In  that  case  we  pass  (Vs  D^*)  to  the  right  of  Pengwern  ffalij 
now^  a  farm-houfle,  but  originally  (iOth  cent.)  the  residence  of  Tudor 
Trevor,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hostyn  family. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen  is 
the  round  of  5-o  M.  to  Beneyn  (I'/i  M.^  also  reached  by  rail  or  by  plea- 
sure-boats on  the  canal),  the  Chain  Bridge,  Llaniysilio  Churchy  and  Valle 
Crttcis  Albey,  Good  walkers  may  add  the  ascent  of  Moel-y-Oamelin.  — 
Walkers  cross  the  bridge  and  then  follow  (to  the  left)  the  well-shaded 
towing-path  of  the  above-mentioned  CanaL  After  about  1  M.  the  canal 
turns  to  the  left,  while  the  shortest  route  to  (^/s  M.)  Valle  Grucis  (see 
below)  leads  across  the  bridge  to  the  right.  Gontinuing  to  follow  the 
canal  we  soon  reach  i*U  ^-)  ^^^  Chain  Bridge  (inn),  opposite  Berwyn 
etation,  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  on  the  Dee.  A  little  beyond  the 
inn  we  pass  a  weir,  where  Uie  canal  issues  from  the  Dee,  and  reach  the 
romantically-situated  little  church  of  LlantysiliOj  which  contains  a  memorial 
of  Lady  Martin  (p.  320),  by  Foley. 

Behind  Berwyn  and  Llantysilio  rises  the  hill  called  Braich-y-Owynt, 
and  we  may  proceed  from  the  latter  to  Valle  Grucis  (about  1  M.)  round 
either  side  of  this  hill  or  over  its  top.  If  we  keep  to  the  X.  side  of  the 
hill  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  highroad  to  Ruthin  on  the 
other  side;  if  we  choose  the  S.  side  we  turn  to  the  left.  The  abbey 
lies  a  Uttie  to  the  E.  of  the  road  (bell  at  the  entrance;  charge  Qd.). 

*  Valle  Omcis  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1300  by  Madog  ap  Gruf- 
fydd  Kaelor  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  dissolved  in  1535,  is  the  most  important 
monastic  ruin  in  N.  Wales.  It  was  a  Cistercian  establishment,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  chief  pari  of  the  ruin  is  the  Church,  in  the  E.£. 
style,  which  is  165  ft.  long  (transepts  98  ft.)  and  67i/a  ft.  wide.  The  W.  front 
(probably  completed  about  1350),  with  its  three  Dec.  windows  over  the 
doorway  and  a  rose-window  above,  is  in  good  preservation.  The  E.  end, 
^vhich  contains  three  lancet  windows,  seems  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  S.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  some  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  including  the  chapter-house,  with  the  dormitcfries 
ahove  it.  The  juxtaposition  of  three  different  styles  of  doorway  here 
(Hforman,  B.  B.,  and  Flamboyant)  should  be  noticed. 
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We  now  reiiim  to  the  road  and  follow  it  (to  the  right)  for  about 
</4  H.  to  the  second  milestone  from  Llangollen.  Opposite  this,  in  a  field 
to  the  right,  stands  EUaeg'a  Pillar,  erected  by  Goncenn  in  the  8th  or 
9th  cent,  in  memory  of  his  great-grandfather  Eliseg,  Prince  of  Powys. 
The  present  inscription  dates  from  the  renovation  of  the  monument  in 
1779.  The  name  of  the  valley  Is  usually  attributed  to  this  'cross**,  though 
some  authorities  explain  it  by  the  shape  of  the  valley  itself. 

The  ascent  of  Moel-y-G>amelin  (1860  ft. ;  iVs  hr.)  may  be  made  either 
direct  from  Llantysilio  or  from  the  Oemant  slate-quarries  on  the  Buihin 
road,  about  2  M.  beyond  Ellseg^s  Pillar.  The  view  is  extensive,  including 
Snowdon,  the  Arans,  the  vale  of  Glwyd,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dee. 

ExouBsiON  TO  THB  EoLWTBEO  BooKS.  We  cross  the  railway  and  canal, 
and  at  the  guide-post  mentioned  at  p.  321  either  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed 
round  the  K.  side  of  the  Dinas  Bran,  or  take  the  lane  to  the  right, 
which  leads  round  the  other  side  of  the  same  hill.  In  either  case  we 
reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  not  far  from  Tan'f-(kuteU  Fctrm^ 
2  M.  from  Llangollen.  The  *Eglwyseg  Bocka,  the  name  of  which  (pron. 
Eglooiteg)  is  probably  connected  with  Eliseg  (see  above),  are  a  line  of 
bold  limestone  cliffs,  beginning  near  Dinas  Bran  and  sweeping  round  in 
a  semicircle  for  a  distance  of  about  4M.  They  form  the  W.  escarpment 
of  an  upland  plateau  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  breezy  walk  along 
their  summit  to  the  '' World" t  End'  (to  which  there  is  also  a  carriage-road), 
5  M.  from  Llangollen,  is  very  delightful  in  fine  weather. 

Ohibk  Gastls.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway  to 
(11 M .)  Chirk  (changing  carriages  at  Buabon,  see  p.  %23 :  */«  l^'Oj  ^y  pleasure 
boat  on  the  canal  (p.  32t),  by  carriage  (London  and  Holyhead  road;  9  H.), 
on  foot  (direct  5  M.,  via  Pennant  6  H.),  or  on  foot  to  (3  M.)  Glyn  Ceirioff 
and  thence  by  steam-tramway.  —  The  direct  walking-route,  which  is  also 
practicable  for  riders,  leads  over  the  E.  end  of  Olpn  ffiU.  We  follow 
the  road  to  the  left  of  the  Grapes  Hotel,  cross  the  bridge,  and  where 
the  road  forks  (1/4  M.)  keep  uphill  to  the  right.  In  4-5  min.  the  road 
again  forks ,  and  we  again  keep  to  the  right.  We  now  skirt  the  wooded 
hill  of  Pen-y-Coed  and  pass  (8  min.)  the  picturesque  modern  house  of 
Tyndwr.  At  the  (6  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on  and  ascend 
steeply,  passing  through  a  gate  and  avoiding  two  green  tracks  to  the  left 
(the  second  opposite  a  gate).  After  8  min.  our  track  bends  to  the  left, 
while  another  leads  to  the  right  through  a  gate.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  two  large 
beeches  and  in  7  min.  more  join  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  During 
the  whole  ascent  we  enjoy  fine  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  At  the 
(3  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on.  We  now  descend,  passing 
(7  min.)  a  cottage  and  soon  reaching  (5  min.)  a  farm  where  Ghirk  Castle 
is  in  full  view.  Our  road  keeps  to  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  reaches  the 
park-gate  and  lodge,  whence  a  drive  of  about  >/«  H.  leads  to  the  castle, 
passing  a  small  lake  on  the  left.  Offa"*  Dyke  (p.  279)  crosses  the  park,  but 
the  swelling  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

From  Olyn  Oeiriog  (Glyn  Valley  Hotel),  with  subterranean  slate-quarries, 
the  tramway,  with  open  and  closed  carringes,  runs  \i^  Dulytoem  and  P<mt- 
fadog  to  (i^  It  M.  \  fares  1«.,6<2.)  CastleMitl,  VsH.  from  Ghirk  Gastle,  and  thence 
to  Pont/aen  ani  through  Ghirk  Castle  Park  to  (6V2  H.;  1«.  4d.,  Sd.)  Chirk. 

At  the  castle  we  ring  the  bell  at  a  postern  on  the  right,  at  the  top 
of  a  few  steps  (open  on  Hon.  and  Thurs.,  1-6  p.m.  ^  adm.  it.  each  pers.). 
*Ohirk  Oastle  (R.  Myddelton  Biddnlph,  Esq.),  a  rectangular  structure  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  was 
erected  by  Boger  Mortimer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1807),  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress:  but  many  of  the  details  are  of  Elizabethan  or 
later  date.  During  the  (Jivil  War  it  was  seized  by  the  Boyalists  and 
besieged  in  vain  by  its  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  The  interior  contains  oak-earvlngs,  family- 
portraits,  and  an  ebony  ^Gabinet  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  by 
Charles  il.,  the  interior  of  which  is  adorned  with  silver  plaques  and  a 
series  of  exquisitely  coloured  paintings  on  copper,  ascribed  to  Bubens. 
The  ramparts  command  a  fine  ^Vlew  of  the  beautiful  Park  and  the  sur- 
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rounding  coantry.  —  The  village  of  Chirk  lies  abont  IVz  M.,  and  tbe 
station  11/4  H.  to  the  E.  of  tbe  castle  (see  p.  283). 

Good  walkers  may  combine  the  excursion  to  Chirk  with  a  visit  to 
Wyanstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Williams-Wynn,  6  M.  to  the  E.  of  Llan- 
gollen, nearBuabon.  The  house  is  not  shown,  but  visitors  are  admitted, 
on  application,  to  the  large  Parky  which  contains  some  good  timber  and 
numerous  deer.    The  three  towers  in  the  park  afford  extensive  views. 

A  pleaaant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Llangollen  along  the  Dee  to  (10  M.) 
Corw$n  (p.  330)  The  highroad  on  the  S.  bank  commands  the  most  open 
views,  but  the  road  on  the  N.  bank  is  shadier  and  more  picturesque. 

Continuation  op  Railway  Jouenby.  As  we  leave  Llangollen 
the  castle  of  Dinas  Bran  (p.  320)  and  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  (p.  322) 
are  conspicuous  to  the  left.  Near  (61 Y2  M.)  Trevor  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  the  Dee  Viaduct  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway 
and  of  the  imposing  aqueduct  of  Pont-y-  CysyUtau,  constructed  by 
Telford  for  the  Ellesmere  canal.  621/2  M.  Acrefair  ('Akryvire% 
with  large  iron-works.   To  the  right  is  Wynnstay  Park  (see  above). 

54  M.  Buabon,  see  p.  283.  Carriages  are  often  changed  here. 
From  Ruabon  to  (71  M.)  Cheater  or  (79  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  39b. 

d.    From  Llandudno  to  Bettws-y-Coed  and  FfoBtiniog. 

30Vj  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  to  (18  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed  in  «/«-!  br. 
(fares  8«.  2d.,  is.  Sd.,  is.  6<l.);  from  Bottws  to  (I2V2  M.)  Blaenau  Ffestiniog 
in  Vt-^A  hr.  (fares  2$.  8d.,  is.  2d.,  is.  OVsd.).  —  Coach  from  Llandudno 
to  Bettws^  see  p.  297.  —  In  summer  a  small  Stbamer  plies  from  Deganwy 
(p.  299)  to  Trefriw  (see  helow)  in  172-2  hrs.  (fares  is.  6d.,  !«.),  but  the 
scenery  up  to  this  point  is  fairly  well  seen  from  the  railway.  —  Pedestrians 
will  find  the  walk  along  either  side  of  the  river  (16-17  H.)  repay  them; 
best  views  from  the  W.  side. 

From  Llandudno  to  (3  M.)  Llandudno  Junction^  see  p.  297. 
Carriages  are  generally  changed  here.  The  line  follows  the  pretty 
winding  VaU  of  Conway.  Beyond  (4^/2  M.)  Glan  Conway  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Carnarvon Mts.  to  the  right,  including  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
Feel  Fras,  and  the  rounded  Moel  Eilio  (in  front).  From  (8^/4  M.) 
Tal-y-Cafn  walkers  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  earthworks  at 
Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  waterfalls  ot  Dolgarrog  (see  Map),  crossing  the 
river  by  the  bridge  (toll  Id.)  and  rejoining  the  railway  at  Llanrwst 
(in  all,  31/2-^  hrs.).  The  ascent  of  Carrhedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304)  from 
Tal-y-Oafn  takes  about  4  hrs.  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Tal-y-Cafn 
the  chnich  of  Caerhun,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Conovium,  is  seen 
beyond  the  river ;  farther  on,  Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  falls  of  Porthlwyd 
and  Dolgarrog  are  visible.  The  small  village  of  Trefriw  ('Trevroo'; 
Bellevue  Hotel),  with  golf-links,  where  the  steamer  stops,  also  lies 
on  the  right  bank,  about  1  M.  from  Llanrwst.  Its  chalybeate  springs 
are  about  1^2  M.  to  the  N.  In  summer  an  omnibus  for  Trefriw  meets 
the  trains  at  Llanrwst. 

14  M.  Llanrwst  (Victoria,  on  the  river,  R.  or  D.  4«.;  Eayles, 
R.  Ss.  6d. ;  Queen's),  a  small  town  with  2645  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated,  1/2  M.  from  the  station,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conway, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  architect 
Inigo  Jones.    The  church  contains  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Gwydir 
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family,    a  finely  carved  rood-loft,  and  the  stone  coffin  of  Llewel>Ti 

ap  Jorwerth. 

About  !/•  M.  from  Llanrwst,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Conway,  is 
Otoydyr  Castle,  long  the  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  but  now  the  property  of  Earl 
Oarrington;  the  modern  mansion  contains  some  interesting  tapestry  and 
beautiful  oak-carvings  (open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  till  5  p.m.). 

The  environs  of  Llanrwst  are  very  picturesque j  and  pleasant  walks 
may  be  taken  to  (2  M.)  the  old  church  of  Lkmrhyehwyn  CThlanry- 
chooin'),  to  Trefriw  and  (4  H.)  Llyn  Crafnant  (thence  to  Capel  Gurig 
3  M.),  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed  via  Llyn-y-Parc  (6  H.;  comp.  Hap). 

The  scenery  between  Llanrwst  and  Bettws  is  the  best  on  the 
line.  To  the  right  the  Falcon  Bock  rises  above  the  Gwydir  woods. 
The  train  crosses  the  Conway  and  then  the  Llugwy.  To  the  right  is 
the  Llugwy  valley,  with  Moel  Siabod  in  the  background. 

18  M.  BettWS-y-Coed.  -^  Hotels.  *IIotal  Oak,  near  the  station  (sign 
by  David  Cox,  now  kept  indoors),  R.  or  D.  ii.Qd.\  •Waterloo,  '/a  M. 
to  the  S.,  B.  from.  4<.,  D.  4«.  6d. ;  Gwtdtr;  Glam  Aber;  Graig-t-don, 
WiLLOUGHBT,  temperance  hotels.  —  Lodgings. 

Coaches  run  in  summer  to  Capel  Ctirig  (SVs  H.  $  fare  2^.  6d.),  Llanberis 
(16  M. ;  5«.,  return  7«.  6d.),  Beddgelert  (IT'/s  M.  \  0<.,  return  Is.  6d.),  Port  Sfadoe 
(26V8  H. ;  7«.),  and  Llandudno  (see  p.  297).  Brakes  also  run  to  the  Stcalloto 
Falls,  Fairy  Olen,  and  other  points.  —  Uotor>omnibu8  to  Corwen  (p.  32U). 

Fishing.  There  is  good  ftshing  within  easy  reach  of  Bettws  in  the 
Conway,  Lledr,  Llugwy,  etc.  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

Bettw8-y-Coed  (pron.  Bettoosycoed),  or  the  Chapel  in  the  Wood, 

is  charmingly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conway  An^ihe  Llugwy y 

in  a  basin  surrounded  with  luxuriantly- wooded  cliffs  and  hills,  and 

is  perhaps  the  most  popular  resort  in  Wales  for  artists,  anglers,  and 

tourists.    The  Llugwy  is  crossed  opposite  the  village  by  the  Pont- 

y-Pair,  a  romantic  structure  of  the  15th  cent.,  below  which  the 

stream  runs  in  a  most  picturesquely  broken  course,  while  about^/4  M . 

to  the  S.  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  crossing  the  Conway.     Near  the 

railway-station  is  the  old  Church,  shaded  with  yew-trees  and  now 

used  for  interments  only.    Bettws  is  within  8  M.  of  the  W.  base  of 

Snowdon ,  and  only  4  M.  from  Moel  Siabod ,  but  no  mountain  is 

visible  from  its  somewhat  confined  situation. 

The  Environs  of  Bettws  are  full  of  interest  for  walkers.    A   good 

feneral  view  is  obtained  from  Llyn  Elsi  or  the  hill  above  Capel  G  arm  on 
'o  reach  the  former,  which  lies  about  1^4  M.  to  the  8.W.,  we  ascend  to 
the  left  by  a  path  behind  the  new  church.  At  a  direction-stone  we  keep 
to  the  right.  Beyond  a  small  farm  the  path  leads  across  the  moorland 
plateau  to  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Lledr,  and  turns  to 
the  right  at  a  cairn,  soon  reaching  the  lonely  little  tarn  of  Llyn  Elsi. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  '^Yiew  hence  is  the  beautifully-formed 
Moel  Siabod  CShskbod" ',  2866  ft.).  Behind  Moel  Siabod  rises  Snowdon;  and 
the  Glyders,  Camedd  Dafydd,  and  Camedd  Llewelyn  are  also  well  seen. 
The  road  to  Oapel  Garmon,  a  small  village  2  H.  to  the  8.E.,  crosses 
Waterloo  Bridge  (see  above)  and  turns  to  the  left.  If  the  view  alone  is 
the  object,  it  is  enough  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Oalli-y-Foel  (800  ft.),  the 
hill  which  here  rises  to  the  left  (ascent  in  V«  br.  from  Tettws);  but  a 
pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  going  on  to  Capel  Garmon  and  the  Crom- 
lech,  1  M.  beyond  it,  and  then  returning  to  (3Vs  M.)  Bettws  by  the  highroad. 
The  following  Bound  of  about  18  M.  embraces  most  of  the  other 
favourite  points  near  Bettws.  Those  who  prefer  driving  will  find  public 
conveyances  plying  to  the  Swallow  Falls,  the  Fairy  Glen,  and  the  Conway 
Falls.    The   walk  across  the  hill   from  Pont-y-Gyfyng   to  D«lwyddelan, 
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though  not  more  than  4  M.  in  direct  length,  is  rather  rough  and  fatiguing 
(especially  after  rain)  and  takes  lVa-2  hn. 

We  leave  the  village  by  the  main  Holyhead  road,  which  runs  to  the 

W.  from  Pontry-Pair.    After  */«  H.  we  reach  a  small  gate  on  the  right, 

which  leads  to  the  so-called  Mkt&r's  Bridge^  an  inclined  gangway  crossing 

the  picturesque  little  Llugwy.    We  then  return  to  the  road,  and  11/4  M. 

farther  on  reach  the  Swallow  Falls  Hotels  opposite  which  is  a  gate  leading 

to  the  ^Swallow  Falls,  or  Rhaiadr-y-Wetmol  (probahly  corrupted  from 

'Rhaiadr  Ewynawl",  «'.  e.  the  foaming  cataract).    These  picturesque  falls 

are  three  in  number,  and  after  rain  are  very  line.  Visitors  should  follow  the 

path  to  the  foot  of  the  middle  fall  and  to  the  head  of  the  uppermost  fall. 

Beyond  the  Swallow  Falls  the  road  bends  a  little  to  the  left,  still 

skirting  the  Llugwy,  the  placid  and  glassy  surface  of  which  above  the 

ialls  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  Broken  and  chafing  course  below. 

To  the  left  we  have  a  line  view  of  Moel  Siabod,  with  Snowdon  to  the 

right  in  the  distance.    We  cross  the  Llugwy,  */<  ^.  above  the  falls,  by 

the  Ty  Hyll  BiHdge ,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  Cugly  cottage^) 

from  the  primitive  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  just  beyond  it.  After 

IV4  H.  more,  where  the  valley  narrows  and  turns  to  the  right,  we  reach 

another  bridge,    affording  a  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  Pon^y^Oy/yng ,  a 

picturesque  bridge  of  one  arch,  below  which  the  river  forms  a  series  of 

cascades.    A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  pass  the  small  Tyn-y-Coed 

Hotel  and  in  about  3  min.  more  reach  Tan-y-Bwlch  (Gobden^s,  late  Tan- 

y-Bwlch  Hotel,  B.  8«.  6d.,  D.  4«.  Qd.), 

jKoel  Siabod  (2866  ft.;  *View)  may  be  ascended  from  this  point  in 
lV4-i*/«  lir.  We  cross  the  river  by  the  wooden  bridge  opposite  the  hotel, 
pass  to  the  right  through  a  plantation,  cross  a  wall,  and  turn  to  the  left. 
We  soon  reach  the  open  hiUside,  where  our  course  is  plain.] 

We  should  follow  the  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  last- 
named  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  views  of  Snowdon^  which 
rises  before  us  in  its  full  extent.  The  four  peaks,  named  from  left  to 
right,  are  Lliwedd^  Y  Wyddfa  (the  summit).  Crib  Ooch  (in  front),  and  Crib' 
y-Dysgyl.    About  1  H.  beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  is  Capel  Curig  (p.  892). 

After  our  sight  of  Snowdon,  however,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Pont-^-Oyfyng^  cross  it,  and  where  the  cart-track  forks  keep  to  the  left, 
passing  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  little  church.    At  a  chapel  a 
little  way  farther  on,  we  ascend  to  the  right,  and  soon  after,  where 
the  path  again    forks,    near   a   cottage   on    the  hillside,    keep   to   the 
left.   The  track  here  is  very  rough  and  stony.  In  a  few  min.  more  (20-25 
min.   from  Pont-y-Gyfyng)  we   pass   through    a  gate  and  10  min.  later 
reach  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  come 
Into  Bight.    The  path  at  the  top,  and  in  descending,  is  often  very  ill- 
defined,  but  by  following  the  general  direction  of  the  water-course  we 
cannot  go  far  astray.    Another  gate  is  passed  soon  after  we  begin  the 
descent,  and  in  about  10  min.  a  ruined  hut  comes  in  sight,  which  serves 
as  our  next  landmark.    We  keep  to  the  left  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(generally  dry).    In  10  min.  more  we  cross  a  stream  by  a  slab-bridge  and 
ascend  straight  to  the  above-menUoned  hut.    Beyond  the  hut  we  still  fol- 
low the  water-course,  and  in  i/s  far.  cross  two  streams.    After  the  second 
of  those  we  keep  to  the  left,  pass  through  (10  min.)  a  gate,  and  in  5  min. 
more   reach  DolwyddeUm  (p.   327),    on  the  highroad  and  railway  from 
Bettws  to  Ffestiniog.    The  nearest  inn  is  Elen's  Castle,  a  few  yards  to  the 
right.  The  station  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  bridge. 

For  Bettws  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  down  the  pretty 
*  Valley  of  the  Lledr,  with  its  varied  colouring  and  picturesquely  broken 
stream.  l*/4  M.  Poni^-Pant  (hotel),  at  the  prettiest  part  of  the  valley. 
After  li/s  If.  more  we  pass  under  a  railway-bridge.  The  track  to  the  left 
le&da  straight  to  (2V3  l^O  Bettws,  but  we  follow  the  road  and  reach 
(IV4  M.)  another  bridge,  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  About  1/2  M. 
farther  on  is  yet  another  bridge,  which  we  cross.  The  rough  lane  to  the 
right  (turn-stile)  leads  to  the  Fairy  Glen,  which  is  entered  by  (V4  U.) 
a  small  gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2<l.). 

The  ^'Fairy  Olen  is  a  romantic  little  dell,  with  a  charming  combin- 
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ation  of  waterfall,  rock,  and  wood.  There  is  no  path  along  the  stream, 
and  we  have  to  return  to  the  entrance-gate.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  a  green  cart-track,  which  we  soon  quit  (stile)  for  a  path  leading 
above  the  wooded  banks  of  the  stream.  Just  before  we  reach  the  main 
Corwen  road  (view  of  Moel  Siabod),  a  gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2d.)  admits 
to  the  patii  descending  to  the  Conway  Falls,  60  ft.  high. 

We  now  re-ascend  to  the  gate,  enter  the  main  Corwen  road,  follow 
it  for  220  paces  to  the  right,  then  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Conway,  and  follow  the  Penmachno  road  to  (V*  li^O  the  Pant 
Bridge.  The  so-called  Raman  Bridge  adjoining  is  sufficiently  well  seen 
from  Pant  Bridge.  —  We  now  descend  by  a  cart-track  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maehno.  and  soon  reach  Pandy  Mill,  a  favourite  ^bit^  with  artists. 
The  *Mdehno  Falls  are  approached  through  the  mill-garden  (fee  2d.).  Just 
below  the  falls  the  Machno  joins  the  Conway,  and  our  path  (a  stony  cart- 
track)  descends  near  the  latter  stream,  passing  the  descent  to  the  Jubilee 
Bridge  (adm.  2d.),  a  view-point  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Beyond  a  row  of 
cottages,  where  the  track  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  reach  the 
Bettws  and  Dolwyddelan  road,  immediately  beyond  a  bridge  over  the 
Lledr.  Turning  to  the  right  we  soon  again  reach  the  bridge  beside  the 
turn-stile  leading  to  the  Fairy  Glen  (p.  SX26).  Thence  we  may  return  to 
Bettws  by  the  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  stream. 

*FnoM  BsTTW8-Y-CoBD  TO  Bbthbsda,  14V3  H.,  coach  in  2Vs  ^^'  (^^^^ 
4s.).  At  Bettws  we  join  the  coach  performing  the  loop-tour  Ko.  7  from 
Llandudno  (see  p.  297).  —  To  (6Vs  M.)  Capel  Ourig,  see  p.  S35.  (To  Pen-y- 
Gwryd  and  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  see  p.  882.)  The  Bethesda  road  turns  to 
the  If.  and  ascends  through  the  bleak  Llugwy  valley.  The  three-peaked 
^  Try  fan  (3010  ft.)  soon  comes  into  Tiew  on  the  left;  on  the  central  peak 
are  the  *  Shepherd  and  his  Wife*,  two  upright  rocks  resembling  human 
figures  (ascent,  by  the  W.  side,  in  l-l^/s  hr.,  recommended  to  good  climb- 
ers). We  pass  the  highest  part  of  the  road  about  9  M.  from  Bettws,  shortly 
before  reaching  Llyn  Ogwen,  a  mountain-lake  1 M.  long.  The  coach  some- 
times stops  long  enough  at  the  small  Temperance  Inn  at  the  W.  end  of 
Llyn  Ogwen,  to  afford  time  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  gloomy  and  romantic 
little  *Llyn  Idwal,  which  lies  about  V«  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  road  and  take« 
its  name  from  a  Welsh  prince  said  to  have  been  drowned  here  by  his  foster- 
father.  High  up  on  the  rocks  on  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  cleft  known 
as  the  TwU  Du  (^black  clefV),  or  the  ^Devil's  Eitchen\  which  extends  back 
for  about  600  ft.  and  is  200^  ft.  deep,  while  it  is  only  about  6  ft.  wide. 
After  heavy  rain  the  stream  descends  from  the  cleft  in  a  fine  cataract. 
The  waters  of  Llyn  Ogwen  are  discharged  at  its  W.  end  in  a  series  of 
cascades  called  the  ^Falls  of  Benglog.  These  falls  break  through 
the  rocky  barrier  at  the  head  of  ^Nant  Ffrancon  (Yale  of  the  Beavers), 
which,  however,  is  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  by  those  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  mountain-background  at  the  head  of  the  pasa 
(behind  us)  is  formed  by  ¥  Glyder  Favr  (8280  ft.)  and  Y  Qlyder  Fach 
(8262  ft.).  The  road  descends  along  the  £.  side  of  the  valley,  skirting 
the  base  of  Camedd  Dafydd  (p.  80i).  Kear  the  foot  of  Kant  Ffrancon 
the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries  (p.  808)  come  into  view  on  the  left,  and  we 
soon  reach  Bethesda  (p.  808).  Here  horses  are  changed  for  the  final  stage 
via  (5  H.)  Llandegai  (p.  304)  and  Aber  (p.  801)  to  Llandudno.  Passengers 
for  Bangor  (p.  302)  leave  the  coach  at  Bethesda  or  Llandegai. 

Pleasant  excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Bettws  to  (6  X.)  Llanrvst 
via  Llyn-y-Pare  (comp.  p.  824),  and  to  (6Vs  H.)  Pentre  Yoelas.  The  fine 
drives  to  Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  skirting  respectively  the  £.  and  If. 
base  of  Snowdon,  are  described  at  pp.  885,  880.  For  those  who  start  from 
Bettws  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  begins  at  (lOVs  ^)  Pen-y-Pass  (see  p.  332), 
which  is  passed  by  the  coaches  between  Bettws  and  Llanberis. 

Continuation  op  Railway  Jouknby.  Beyond  Bettws  the  train 
follows  the  Conway  for  about  1 M.  more,  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
into  the  picturesque  •  ViaWej/  of  the  Lledr.  Fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod 
to  the  right.  221/2  M.   Pont-yPant  (hotel),  see  p.  326.    The  peak 
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of  Snowdon  soon  comes  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  24  M.  Dolwyd- 
delan(£Zen'<  CcutU;  OwydyrArmSy  both  unpretending),  pronounced 
'Dolooith^lan',  is  a  qnarrymen^s  village,  at  the  foot  of  Moel  Siabod. 
About  1  M.  farther  up  the  valley  is  Dolwyddelan  CasiUy  the  birth- 
place of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The  old  Roman  road  Sam  HeUn^ 
ascends  the  Otrm  Ptnamnaen^  to  the  S.  of  the  station.  The  ascent 
of  Moel  Siabod  takes  about  2  hrs. ;  we  leave  the  valley  almost 
opposite  the  castle.  Route  across  the  £.  spur  of  Moel  Siabod  to 
•Tan-^-Bwlch  (2  hrs.),  see  p.  325.  —  Passing  Dolwyddelan  Castle 
on  the  right,  we  next  reach  (26  M.)  Roman  Bridge^  the  name  of 
which  is  unexplained.  Good  view  of  Snowdon,  to  the  right.  The 
train  then  turns  to  the  left  and  quits  the  Lledr  valley  by  a  tunnel 
more  than  2M.  long,  emerging  amid  the  slate-quarries  and  rubbish 
heaps  of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  336. 

3OV2  ^*  Blaenau  Ffestiniog  {JSorth  Western  Hotelj  near  the 
L.  N.  W.  R.  Station,  R.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  Queen's^  near  the  G.  W. 
R.  Station),  a  small  town  of  recent  origin,  occupies  a  fine  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd  (*Dooyrid'),  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  are,  however,  greatly  disfigured  by  slate-quarries. 
Pop.  11,435.  The  Palmerston  Quarry  is  the  most  important.  The 
workings  here  resemble  mines  more  than  the  open-air  quarries 
at  Penrhyn  (p.  303),  and  a  visit  to  them  is,  therefore,  less  convenient. 

The  terminua  of  the  a..W.  line  to  Bala  (aee  p.  818)  Ilea  about  Va  H. 
to  the  £.  of  the  L.  N.  W.  Station.  Close  to  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  'Toy 
Kailway'  {$.  32d),  called  Duffws.  The  Blaenau  Station  of  the  Toy  Bail- 
way  ia  close  to  the  L.  K.  W.  R.  Station. 

The  tourist  headquarters  are  at  Ffestiniog  Village ,  which  lies 
3^2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  corner  where  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  the  Cynfael.  The  easiest  way  to  reach  it  is  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
(p.  319).  Walkers  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  town,  pass  the 
termini  of  the  G.W.  and  Toy  railways,  and  follow  the  road  down 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  generally  near  the  railway. 

Ffestiiiiog  Village  (^Pengwem  Arms;  Abbey  ArmSj  well  spoken 
of),  a  small  place  with  a  few  hundred  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated 
on  a  projecting  hill  rising  between  the  valleys  of  the  Dwyryd  and 
the  Cynfael.  The  best  point  of  view  is  th«  mound  at  the  back  of 
the  church,  reached  by  a  track  to  the  left  of  the  churchyard-wall. 
To  the  left  we  look  down  the  pretty  vale  of  the  Dwyryd  to  Cardigan 
Bay ;  opposite  is  Moelwyn  (2529  ft. ;  ascended  from  Blaenau  Ffesti- 
niog in  2  hrs.),  and  to  the  right  Manod  Mawr  (2171  ft.),  rising 
above  Blaenau.   Fair  trout  and  salmon  Ashing  in  the  Dwyryd  and 

in  Ltlyns  Tecvoyn  and  Oamedd, 

The  first  steps  of  the  visitor  to  Ffestiniog  are  directed  to  the  pretty  Falls 
of  the  Oynfael.  Opposite  the  Newborough  Arms  Inn,  just  beyond  the 
church,  we  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  left,  cross  the  farmyard,  and 
followr  the  obvious  path  leading  through  the  fields.  After  i/s  ^-  &  grassy 
track  descends  on  tlie  right  to  the  Lower  Fallj  which  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  its  romantic  setting.  We  then  follow  the  path  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  flows  through  a  narrow  wooded  gorge,  forming  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  rapids  and  cascades.    A  few  yards  above  the  lower 
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fall  is  a  sinepalar  rock  known  as  'Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit'  from  the  tradition 
that  a  local  sage  and  bard  used  to  preach  from  its  flat  top.  A  little  farther 
on  the  path  crosses  the  stream.  One  of  the  best  points  of  view  is  the 
so-called  'Goafs  Bridge^  a  slab  of  rock  spanning  a  narrow  part  of  the 
stream.  The  path  practically  ends  at  the  Eiffher  Fall,  descending  in  two 
leaps,  a  little  farther  on,  but  adventurous  visitors  may  push  farther  up 
the  picturesque  ravine  to  join  the  Ffestiniog  and  Trawsfynydd  road  a  few 
paces  to  the  right  of  Pont  Ifewpda^  IV4  M.  from  Ffestiniog. 

Grossing  Pont  Kewydd,  we  may  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  for  V4  K. 
and  then  descend  by  a  road  to  the  right,  which  turns  to  the  left  on 
reaching  the  stream  and  leads  along  its  N.  bank.  At  the  O/s  ^O  fork 
we  ascend  to  the  left,  avoiding  the  descent  to  the  stepping-stones.  In 
13  min.  more  we  pass  Cpm  Cpn/ael,  a  lonely  farm-house,  once  the 
home  of  Hugh  Lloyd  (see  above).  The  road  here  is  a  mere  grassy  track ; 
farther  on,  it  becomes  very  stony,  and  ascends  to  the  left  round  a  rocky 
knoll.  At  the  top  we  come  in  sight  of  the  *Rhaiadr  Cwm,  a  graceful  but 
narrow  fall,  where  theCynfael  is  precipitated  over  a  lofty  barrier  of  rock . 
Just  above  the  fall  the  track  joins  the  highroad  from  Ffestiniog  to  Bala, 
at  a  point  about  31/4  M.  from  Ffestiniog,  for  which  we  turn  to  the  left. 
A  good  view  of  the  fall  is  obtained  from  the  road  after  we  have  gone  a  little 
way  towards  Ffestiniog.  To  the  right,  about  ^4  ^'  f'om  the  road  and 
not  visible  from  it,  lies  Llyn-y-Morwyniony  or  the  'Lake  of  the  Maidens'*, 
about  IV4  M.  below  which,  and  also  V«  ^*  from  the  road,  is  a  spot  called 
the  Beddau-Owyr'Ardudwpy  or  'Graves  of  the  Hen  of  Ardudwy\  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  the  men  of  Ardudwy  had  carried  off  a  number  of 
women  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  but  were  overtaken  and  slain  here  by 
the  injured  husbands  and  fathers.  The  women,  however,  rather  than 
return  to  their  homes,  drowned  themselves  in  the  Llyn-y-Morwynion. 

The  road  to  (IV4  M.)  Pont  Xewydd  diverges  to  the  left  about  1  M. 
from  the  point  where  we  join  the  Bala  road.  In  descending  we  have  a 
view  of  Hoelwyn  and  the  mountains  backing-  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd. 
The  Bala  road  joins  the  Trawsfynydd  road  at  the  Ffestiniog  station. 

Toubn-t-Mdb,  Bhaiadr  Du,  and  the  Raven  Fall.  This  excursion 
may  be  begun  at  Maeniwrog  Road  Station,  which  is  2  M.  from  Ffestiniog, 
on  the  road  to  Trawsfynydd.  From  the  station  we  foUow  the  road  to 
(I/4  M.)  a  small  school,  where  it  is  joined  by  that  leading  to  Maentwrog 
(see  below).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  hundred  paces  we 
leave  the  highroad  by  the  second  cart-track  (very  stony)  to  the  left.  This 
passes  under  the  railway j  and  after  about  12  min.,  just  beyond  a  small 
cottage,  we  come  in  sight  of  Tomen-y-Kur  (pron.  'Tommen-y-Meer'')  a 
circular  mound  about  30  ft.  high ,  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  hill  (reached 
from  the  path  in  10  min.).  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Bomaa 
station  Hariri  Mons,  from  which  the  'oarn  Helen'  (p.  327)  and  other  Roman 
roads  diverged.  It  commands  an  extensive  sea  and  mountain  view.  We 
now  return  to  the  school-house  and  descend  towards  Maentwrog  for  about 
1/4  M.  We  then  turn  to  the  left,  opposite  a  private  road  leading  to 
Maentwrog.  After  1/2  M.  the  lane  turns  to  the  right,- opposite  a  gate;  1/4  M. 
farther  on,  where  it  forks,  we  ascend  to  the  left.  We  next  reach  an  open 
spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  and  soon  pass 
(V2  ^')  ft  cottage  on  the  right,  where  we  begin  the  descent  to  the  lovely 
wooded  glen  of  the  Prysor.  After  3  min.  we  descend  to  the  left  to  a  door 
in  a  wall.  The  path  on  the  other  side  descends  steeply  to  the  track  leading 
along  the  stream.  Ascending  this  to  the  left,  we  soon  come  (3  min.)  in 
sight  of  ^Shaiadr  Du  (pron.  'Dee'),  or  the  'Black  Fall',  most  romantically 
placed.  To  reach  the  other  fall,  which  is  lower  down,  we  return  by  the 
path  to  (5  min.)  a  wioket-gate  and  bear  to  the  right  to  (3  min.)  an  old 
limekiln.  Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  for  about  300  yds., 
when  a  small  path  on  the  right  leads  to  the  various  points  of  view  for 
the  Raven  Fall.  Visitors  should  not  go  too  near  the  brink.  We  now 
return  to  the  limekiln,  and  4-5  min.  beyond  it,  at  a  gate,  rejoin  the  main 
track  from  which  we  diverged  to  visit  Rhaiadr  Da.  Our  route  now 
descends  through  a  charming  wooded  glen  to  (Va  M.)  the  highroad,  which 
we  follow  to  the  right  to  (8/4  M.)  Maentwrog  (p.  329). 
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Pn  coming  from  Haentwrog  we  follow  the  Harlech  road  for  s/4  M. 
and  leave  it  by  a  red  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  a  bridge.  In  a  few 
paces  more  we  pass  another  gate,  beyond  which  there  is  a  placard  in- 
dicating the  house  of  the  guide  to  the  falls.  The  track  to  the  latter 
leads  straight  on,  up  the  hill,  and  the  guide  may  be  dispensed  with.] 

Haentwrog  (Grapes  Hotel),  pion.  ^Mantoorog\  is  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd,  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  and  partly  wooded  hill.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  stone 
(maen)  of  St.  Twrog,  a  rade  nninscribed  monument,  4  ft.  high,  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  church.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
Tan-y-Bwlch  (see  below).  The  mansion  of  Plaa  (p.  330)  is  also 
a  conspicuous  object.  The  distance  by  road  from  Maentwrog  to 
Ffestiniog  is  3  M.  The  road  may  be  quitted  at  the  (2V4  M.)  foot 
of  the  last  long  hill  up  to  the  village,  and  the  footpath  through  the 
vale  of  the  Oynfael  followed  (stile  to  the  right,  at  the  hridge). 

The  above  excursions  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by  tolerable 
walkers.  Llyn  Morwynion  and  the  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy  may 
be  left  out  without  much  loss,  and  Tomen-y-Mur  might  also  be  omitted. 
The  stages  are  as  follows:  From  Ffestiniog  to  the  Cynfael  Falls  and  up 
the  valley  to  Pont  Kewydd  1^3  H.  \  from  Pont  Kewydd  to  the  Bhaiadr 
Cwm  IV2  M.  5  back  to  Pont  Newydd  by  the  Bala  road  21/4  M. ;  from  Pont 
Newydd  to  Maentwrog  Road  l>/4  M. ;  thence  to  Tomen-y-Mur  and  back 
2  M. ;  visit  to  Bhaiadr  Du  and  the  Baven  Fall,  and  down  to  Maentwrog 
i  M.;  from  Maentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  3  M.  This  makes  in  all  15-16  M., 
for  which  6-7  hrs.  should  be  allowed. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Ffestiniog  to  (3  M.)  Tan^p-Balch 
and  (16  M.)  Beddgelert  (p.  334),  and  via  (5  M.)  Traw^fynydd  to  the  (5  M.) 
Qaie  of  Ardudwy  (p.  310)  or  Putyll-y-Cain  (p.  315).  The  ascent  of  the 
Manod»  (p.  327)  does  not  repay  the  exertion,  but  Moelwyn  (p.  327)  or  Cynicht 
(p.  336 ;  4  hrs.)  may  be  climbed. 

Fkom  Blaenau  Ffestiniog  to  Port  Madoc  by  the  *  Narrow 

Gauge  KaUway',   13  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  28.  9d.,  2a.  2d.,  is.  8c?.; 

return-tickets  As.  Ad.,  3«.  6d.,  2s.  4<2.). 

This  'Toy  Bailway',  in  which  the  gauge  is  only  2  ft.  and  the  carriages 
and  locomotives  correspondingly  tiny,  was  originally  a  tram-line  (made  in 
1^6)  for  conveying  slate,  and  was  opened  as  a  passenger-line  in  1869.  It 
runs  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Dwyryd  valley,  of  which  it  affords  charm- 
ing views.  The  engineering  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
is  very  great,  and  some  of  the  curves  are  astonishingly  abrupt.  In  approach- 
ing Tan-y-Bwlch  station  we  sometimes  see  the  train  we  here  meet  and 
pass  steaming  along  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  our  own.  The  open  first-class  carriages  afford  the  best  views  (to  the 
left  in  descending).  Passengera  should  beware  of  putting  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows,  as  the  train  runs  within  a  hand's-breadth  of  the  walls  of 
the  rooky  cuttings.    The  railway  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  ascending. 

The  train  starts  from  the  terminus  at  Duffws  (710  ft;  see  p.  327) 
and  almost  immediately  stops  again  at  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.  2^2  ^* 
Tan-y-Qrisiau  (630  ft.)  is  the  best  starting-place  for  the  ascent  of 
Moelwyn  (1 1/2  ^^^0*  ^®  ^^^^  P*^^  through  a  tunnel ,  ^/^  M.  long, 
beyond  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  valley,  with  the  village  of 
Ffestiniog  perched  on  a  hill  on  the  other  side,  and  reach  (4  M.) 
DdualU,  yfe  next  thread  another  tunnel,  pass  a  lake  on  the  left,  and 
a  small  waterfall  on  the  right,  and  bend  to  the  right  round  the  glen 
of  Tan-y-Bwlch.  6  M.  7'an-i/-i?«7c// (400  ft. ;  *Oakdey  Arms,  R.  28., 
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D.  4«.,  in  the  valley,  1  M.  below),  the  crosBing-station  of  the  line, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  most  abrupt  curve.  Beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  we 
see  Maentwrog  (p.  329)  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  the 
mansion  of  Plas  immediately  helow  us  (visitors  admitted  to  the 
grounds).  Fine  views  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd.  10  M.  Penrhyn^ 
a  quarrymen's  village.  At  (11  M.)  Mynffordd  Junction  we  cross  the 
Cambrian  railway  (see  p.  310).  We  then  cross  Traeth  Mawr  by  a 
long  embankment  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and  reach  (13  M.) 
Port  Modoc  (see  p.  309). 

e.   From  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis  and  Bettws-y-Coed. 

Railway  from  Carnarvon  to  (9  M.)  LUmbtrU  in  i/z  hr.  (fares  U.  7d., 
lOd.,  9d.).  Coach  from  Llanberis  to  (16 Vs  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed  in  aB/«-3  hrs. 
(fare  5<. ,  driver^s  fee  is.).  Coach  from  Carnarvon  round  Snowdon  via 
Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  see  p.  307.  The  coaches  run  In  connection  with 
the  morning-trains. 

As  the  train  quits  Carnarvon  station  we  see  Twt  Hill  (p.  307) 
to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  Sciont  we  obtain  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  castle  to  the  right.  Our  line  then  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  line  to  Afon  Wen  (p.  308)  and  ascends  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Seiont,  crossing  the  stream  several  times.  Beyond  (7  M.)  Ctrm- 
y-  Olo  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and 
reach  Llyn  Padam  (2  M.  long) ,  the  larger  of  the  two  Llanberis 
lakes,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  spoiled  by  slate-quarries. 

9  M.  Llanberis.  —  Hotels.  *'Victobia,  a  large  house,  S(X)yds.  from 
the  station,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  is.  6d. ;  Pada&n  Villa,  B.  or  D.  ds.  6d. ;  Dolbadabn, 
near  the  station,  well  spoken  of,  B.3<.,  D.S«.6<{.;  Castle,  Snowdon  Valley, 
in  the  village.  —  Lodgings  in  the  village. 

Ooaches.  To  Bettws-y-Coed  and  to  Camarvcn^  see  above;  io  Beddgelert^ 
see  p.  384 ;  to  Port  Modoc  (p.  309)  7«.  j  to  Fen-y-Pass  (p.  337). 

Oarriage  to  Pen-y-Paas  bs.  od. ,  Pen-y-Qwryd  6«. ,  Capet  Curig  10*., 
Beddgelert  iis.,  Bettws-y-Coed  i6«.,  and  Bangor  via  Capel  Curig  26«. 

Snowdon  Mountain  Tramroad  (p.  331),  3  min.  from  the  L.N.W.  station. 

Guides  and  Ponies  for  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  see  p.  337. 

Llanberis  J  the  'Chamonix  of  Wales',  with  about  2000  inhab.,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Padam,  at  the  N.W.  base  of  Snow- 
don, and  near  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Llanberis.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
disfigured  ty  huge  slate-quarries.  The  two  Lakes  of  Llanberis  are 
both  surrounded  by  wild  and  barren  hills,  descending  abruptly  to 
the  water's  edge.  Llyn  Peris  (boats  is.  per  hr. ;  fishing  free  to 
residents  in  the  Victoria  Hotel),  to  the  S.E.,  I1/4  M.  long,  is  the  more 
striking  of  the  two,  but  is  sadly  encroached  upon  by  the  Dinorwic 
Slate  Quarries.  Behind  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  the  picturesque  Dol- 
badam  Castle^  a  solitary  tower,  whence  there  is  a  good  view  up  the 
pass  of  Llanberis.  —  Llanberis  is  the  starting-point  for  the  easiest 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (see  p.  337). 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  the  romantic  waterfall 
of  *Oeunant  Mawr  ('great  chasm').  We  follow  the  lane  diverging  from 
the  road  immediately  opposite  the  approach  to  the  hotel,  turn  to  the  right 
after  3(X)  yds.  (the  Snowdon  route  leading  straight  on),  cross  the  stream. 
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and  a  little  farther  on  turn  to  the  left  through  a  little  gate  and  round  the 
back  of  some  cottages.  The  path  then  leads  direct  to  the  falls.  From 
the  village  we  may  also  ascend  past  the  handsome  new  Church  and  join 
the  above  route  at  the  cottages.  The  fall,  60  ft.  high,  makes  a  singular 
bend  in  the  middle;  after  heavy  rain  it  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  rock. 
The  JHnonHe  Slate  Quarries^  rising  tier  over  tier  above  Llyn  Peris, 
are  very  productive  and  scarcely  less  imposing  than  those  of  Peurhyn. 
The  blasting  operations  take  place  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  each 
hour;  notice  is  given  by  a  horn,  and  the  paths  near  the  quarry  are  closed 
for  the  time  being. 

ASCBMT  OF  SnOWDOM  BT  TUS  MOUNTAIN   T&AMBOAD,  4s/4  M.,  in  U/a  hr. 

(fares,  up  Ss.  6d.,  down  2s.  6d.  \  return-ticket  5«.).  This  mountain-railway, 
built  on  the  Abt  rack-and-pinion  system,  was  begun  in  Dec,  18d4,  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  1897;  the  gauge  is  2  ft.  7i/s  in.,  and  the  steepest 
gradient  is  1  in  5Vs*  Soon  after  leaving  the  lower  terminus  the  train 
crosses  the  Afon  Hwch  by  two  viaducts,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Ceunant  Mater  (see  above)  to  the  left.  '/«  ^-  Waterfall  Station.  1  M.  Bridge, 
with  view  of  the  Ceunant  Bach.  IV2  H.  Bebron  Chapel  Station.  The  line 
now  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Llechog^  side  by  side  with  the  pony-track 
(p.  337),  which  it  crosses  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  right  we  have  a  view 
of  Hoel  Hebog,  which  presently  gives  place  to  Hoel  Llefn.  21/4  M.  Half  Way 
Station,  near  the  Refreshment  But  (p.  387).  As  we  ascend,  Elidyr-Fawr  and 
the  Llanberis  slate-quarries  come  into  view  on  the  left.  On  the  top  of 
the  Llechog  ridge  C^20  ft.)  the  line  recrosses  the  bridle-track  and  reaches 
(3V4  M.)  Clogwyn  Station.  To  the  left  now  opens  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  2(XX)  ft.  below,  with  Hoel  Siabod  rising  above  it. 
After  skirting  the  precipice  of  Clogwyn  du^r  Arddu,  the  train  runs  along 
the  W.  slope  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  and  reaches  the  (4*/4  M.)  Upper  Terminus 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  summit. 

From  Llanbebis  to  the  Skowoon Bangbb  (QiiullynLake),i'}IL.  (I'/ihr.). 
We  ascend  past  the  Ceunant  Mawr  waterfall  (see  above)  and  follow  the 
cart-track  along  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cwm  is  seen  the  Snowdon  track.  Beyond  some  cottages  the  cart-track 
narrows  to  a  bridle-path.  Soon  afterwards  it  bends  to  the  right  and  ascends 
through  the  lonely  Maes  Cwm  to  (l-l^/i  hr.)  Bwlch-y-Maes-Ctcm  (1100  ft.), 
the  head  of  the  pass,  where  a  fine  mountain- view  breaks  on  our  gaze, 
the  most  conspicuous  summit  at  first  being  that  of  T  0am,  Snowdon  is 
also  well  seen  in  our  rear,  and  Llyn  Quellyn  or  Cwellyn  comes  into  sight 
as  we  descend.  We  pass  through  the  small  gate  to  the  left,  and  cross 
the  field  to  (200  yds.)  a  similar  gate.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  bears 
to  the  right  and  soon  strikes  the  well-marked  Snowdon  track  (p.  338) 
which  descends  in  zigzaga  to  a  small  farm  just  above  the  road  and  the 
Snowdon  Ranger  (Quellyn  Lake  Station;  see  p.  333),  reached  in  about  V2  ^r, 
(or  less)  from  the  time  we  left  the  top  of  the  pass.  Ascent  of  Snowdon 
from  this  point,  see  p.  889. 

[In  the  reverse  direction  we  cross  the  railway  at  the  level  crossing  a 
little  to  the  X.  of  the  Quellyn  Lake  Station  and  follow  the  well-marked 
Snowdon  track  through  the  (6  min.)  farm-yard.  After  passing  through  a 
(20  min.)  gate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Snowdon  track  and  ascend 
across  the  grassy  slope,  soon  reaching  the  lower  of  the  above-mentioned 
gates.    The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  from  this  side  takes  about  */*  hr.] 

The  easy  ascent  of  MoelEilio  (2380  ft. ;  *yiew),  which  rises  to  the  S.  of 
Llanberis,  is  worth  making  if  time  permit. 

Fbou  Llanbbbis  to  Bbthbsda,  8  If .  This  mountain-walk  is  the  short- 
est route  from  Llanberis  to  Nant  Ffrancon  and  Bangor.  We  pass  over 
the  bridge  between  the  lakes  and  then  ascend  to  the  left  (note  as  to  the 
blasting,  see  above).  Farther  on  we  cross  a  dreary  moor,  vdth  a  reser- 
voir in  the  middle,  pass  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  small  hills  Drysgol 
Fawr  and  Moel-y-Ci,  and  then  descend  by  St.  Anne's  Chapel  to  Bethesda 
(p.  303).  The  route  however,  is  intricate  and  requires  the  aid  of  a  good 
map  or  guide.  —  With  tbis  walk  may  be  combined  (comp.  Hap)  the  ascent 
of  the  Elidyr  Fawr  (8080  ft. ;  2>/2  brs.  from  Llanberis),  which  commands 
a  good  mountain-panorama,  with  Anglesey  and  the  Henai  Strait. 
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FuoM  Llanbb&is  to  Bbttws-y-Goed.  The  coacli  runs  along  the 

W.  side  of  Llyn  PerUj  across  which  appear  the  tiers  of  the  Dinorwie 

Slate  ^arritfj,  descends  to  (2  M.)  Old  Llanheria  (Yaenol  Arms), 

and  enters  the  *FasB  of  Llanberis,  the  wildest  yalley  in  N.  Wales. 

The  road  now  ascends  pretty  steeply,  between  the  towering  precipices 

of  Snowdon  on  the  right  and  Y  Gam  and  the  Glyders  on  the  left 

The  top  of  Snowdon  is  nowhere  visible  from  the  pass. 

A  fine  mountain-route  0-4  hrs.)  leads  from  Old  Llanberls  across  the 
range  separating  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  from  Nant  Ffrancon.  We  turn  to 
the  left  a  few  yards  beyond  the  Churchy  which  possesses  an  interesting 
roof  of  the  iSth  cent.,  and  follow  a  path  up  the  hill.  From  the  highest 
cottage  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  right  of  a  wall,  and  when  the  wall 
turns  we  keep  to  the  right  by  a  streamlet.  The  path  soon  ends,  but 
our  route  leads  to  the  E.,  across  the  ridge  to  the  8.  of  the  summit 
of  y  Gam  (3107  ft.).  Fine  view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right.  Beyond  the 
ridge  we  descend  to  Lly»-p-Own  OLake  of  Dogs')  and  the  head  of  the 
Twll  Du  or  Devir$  Kitchen  (p.  326),  where  we  obtain  a  splendid  "View. 
From  Llyn-y-Cwn  it  is  a  climb  of  about  >/«  ^^'  &  ^^^-  from  Old  Llanberis) 
to  the  top  of  T  Qlyder  Fawr  (3280  ft.;  *View  of  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of 
Danberis).  To  reach  Llyn  Ogtoen  (p.  326)  we  descend  to  the  right  of  the 
DeviVs  Kitchen  (caution  necessary  in  misty  weather)  to  Llyn  Jdwal. 

As  we  ascend ,  the  valley  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  wilder. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  Llanberis  lakes  and  Dolbadarn  Castle.  To 
the  right  is  the  huge  hollow  of  *Cwm  Qlas,  high  up  between  the 
towering  cliflfs  of  Crib-Goch  and  Orib-y-Ddysgyl.  Numerous  traces 
of  glacial  action  are  visible  on  the  rocks.  About  1 V2  ^*  ^i^oii^  ^id 
Llanberis  we  pass  a  small  foot-bridge  on  the  right,  and  soon  after 
(^4  M.)  reach  several  huge  fallen  boulders  (on  the  left),  one  of 
which  is  erroneously  named  the  Cromlech,  We  then  cross  the  Pont-' 
y-Gromlech,  and  ascend  to  (IY2  M.)  Oorphwysfa  or  Pen-y^Pass 
(1801  ft. ;  inn),  the  head  of  the  pass,  commanding  a  flue  view  in 
both  directions  (ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  point,  see  p.  337). 
About  72  ^*  beyond  the  inn  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
we  have  a  charming  view  down  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  334)  to  the  right, 
with  Cynicht  in  the  background.  Moel  Siabod  (p.  326),  not  seen  to 
advantage  from  this  side,  is  prominent  in  front.  At  (Y2  M^O  *iPen-y- 
Gwryd  Inn  ('Pen-y-Goorid';  900  ft.),  patronised  by  anglers  and  by 
tourists  making  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  side  (comp.  p.  337}, 
the  road  through  Nant  Gwynant  to  Beddgelert  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  p.  334). 

The  ascent  of  Mo4l  Siabod  (2866  ft.)  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  takes  about 
2  hrs.  (descent  to  Dolwyddelan,  see  p.  327,  in  i-iVs  hr.).  The  shortest 
ascent  of  Y  Qlyder  Fawr  (see  above;  iV2-2  hrs.)  is  also  made  from  Pen- 
y-Owyrd  or  Oorphwysfa.  The  route,  which  can  scarcely  be  missed,  leads 
straight  up  the  ridge  extending  from  Oorphwysfa  (see  Map). 

Beyond  Pen-y-Gwryd  the  road  descends  the  somewhat  uninter- 
esting I^ant-y-Qwryd^  with  a  view  of  the  Capel  Curig  lakes  in  the 
distance,  to  (4  M.)  Capel  Curig  f'Kappel  Kerrig';  *Royal,  R.  4s., 
D.  48. 6d.;  *Bryntyrc\  R.  from  3s.,  plain;  Cobdens,  at  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
see  p.  326),  situated  amid  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  N.  Wales, 
and  much   frequented  by  mountaineers.     It  commands  admirable 
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vlcwB  of  Snowdon.  Visitors  to  Capel  Ourig  may  flsh  in  the  Llyniau 

Mpnbyr,  two  small  lakes  adjoining  the  village.    The  new  chnrch 

contains  some  fine  mosaics,  designed  hy  Clayton  and  Bell  and 

executed  by  Salviati. 

Among  the  ascents  most  frequently  made  from  Capel  Curig,  after 
Snowdon  (see  p.  3S7),  are  those  of  Moel  Siabod  (p.  826}  iVs  hr.)f  Camedd 
Da/ydd  (p.  304;  2V2-3  hrs.),  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304;  21/2^  hrs.),  Pen  Llithrig 
(2823  ft.;  IV4  hr.),  and  Cretgiau  Oleision  (IV4  hr.),  between  Llyns  Cwlyd 
and  Orafnant.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  Trefriw  (p.  k23),  either 
via  (21/sir.)  Llyn  Owlyd  (9M.;  dVs-iy<  hrs.),  or  \iy  Llyn  Orafnant  (6S/4M.; 
2»/2-3  hrs.),  or  by  Llyn  Qeirionydd  CH/a  M.  •,  3-4  hrs.). 

From  Capel  Cnri^  to  (6V2M.)  Beitws-y-Coed^  see  p.  325, 

f .   Prom  CamarYon  to  the  Snowdon  Banger,  Bhyd-Ddn, 

and  Beddgelert. 

B.A1LWAT  to  (13  H.)  Snowdon  Station  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  2s.  2<f.,  is.  ^Iid.\ 
and  thence  Omnibus  (twice  daily)  to  (3V4  M.)  Beddgelert  in  */«  hr.  (fare  !«.). 
From  Carnarvon  we  may  also  reach  (18  H.)  Beddgelert  in  21/4  hrs.  via  the 
(8  M.)  Snowdon  Ranger  by  the  coach  making  the  circuit  of  Snowdon  (see 
p.  SOT). 

The  coach-road,  leaving  Carnarvon  by  Tithebarn  St.,  passes  Llainbehlig 
Church  (p.  3C'8),  crosses  the  Seiont^  and  then  ascends  to  (1  M.)  Waenfawr 
Station  (see  below),  with  a  view  of  the  Rivals  on  the  right.  Thence  it 
runs  parallel  with  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  commanding  the  same  views 
(see  below). 

From  CamarTon  to  (874  M.)  Dinas,  see  p.  308.  We  here  leave 
the  L.  N.  W.  Railway  and  proceed  by  the  North  Wales  Narrow  Gauge 
Railway,  which  diverges  to  the  left.  The  line  at  once  begins  to 
ascend,  commanding  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  Rivals  (p.  308)  and 
the  Menai  Strait.  From  (6V2  M.)  Tryfan  Juncii<m  a  short  branch 
on  the  right  leads  to  (2^4  M.)  Bryngwyn^  on  the  slope  of  Motley-' 
Tryfan  (fine  view).  The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gwrfai 
to  (7  M.)  Waenfawr  and  (8  M.)  Bettws  Garmon,  The  latter  is  the 
station  for  the  picturesque  Nant  Mill,  of  which  we  have  a  view  to 
the  left  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  left  is  Moel  Eilio^  and  to  the 
right,  in  front,  is  Mynydd  Mawr  (2295  ft.),  with  the  precipitous 
Craig  Cwm  Bychan^  at  the  foot  of  Llyn  Quellyn,  The  train  now 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1  M.  long,  while  in 
front  we  see  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (*Y  Wyddfa'),  with  the  lower 
peak  of  Yr  Aran  (2264  ft.)  to  the  right. 

11  M.  QueUyn Lake 8tation(^SnoYr Aon  Ranger  Hotel,  unpretend- 
ing) ,  on  the  N.  side  of  Llyn  Quellyn ,  is  frequented  by  anglers 
(trout  and  char).  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  ^Snowdon  Ranger* 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (p.  339).  The  top  of  Mynydd  Mawr  (see  ahove), 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  commands  a  good  view.  From  Quellyn 
Lake  to  (4  M.)  LlaanherUy  see  p.  331. 

The  train  next  crosses  a  ravine,  with  a  waterfall  to  the  left,  and 
ascends  steadily.    Fine  views.   Moel  Hebog  (p.  335)  rises  in  front. 

13  M.  Snowdon  Station  {^Quellyn  Arms^  a  rustic  inn),  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway,  at  the  village  of  Rhyd-Ddu  (pron.  'Ruddthy') 
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is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  which  here  presents  a  ^ery 
imposing  appearance.  Rhyd-Ddu  is  only  3V2  ^*  ^^m  the  summit 
(ascent,  see  p.  338).  A  road  heginning  opposite  the  inn  ascends 
past  Llyn-y-Dywarchen  to  Bwlch-y-Felin  (760  ft.)  and  then  descends 
between  Mynydd  Mawr  and  Y  Gam  to  (6  M.)  NantlU  (p.  308). 

Snowdon  Station  is  3^4  M.  from  Beddgelert  (omn.,  see  p.  333), 
The  road  runs  near  the  E.  bank  of  Llyn-y-Oader,  and  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  route  (600  ft.)  near  (1  M.  from  the  station) 
Pitt's  Heady  a  rock  on  the  right,  supposed  to  resemble  that  states- 
man. We  descend  by  the  glen  of  the  Colwyn,  passing  another  rock 
inscribed  Ltom  Trwsgyll,  commemorating  the  step  (*llam')made  by 
the  giant  Trwsgyll  from  this  point  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

3V4  M.  Beddgelert.  —  Hotels.  Rotal  Goat,  a  few  handred  yards 
from  the  village,  od  the  road  to  Port  Hadoc,  B.  from  d*.  6<2.,  D.  it.  Qd.\ 
"Saracem's  Hkad  (B.  3<.,  D.  Ss.  6d.)f  ^Prince  Llbwbltm,  in  the  village) 
B.  ca.  2«.  6d.  —  Lodgings. 

Ooaches  run  from  Beddgelert  to  Port  Madoe  (8U.;  fare  2s.)  \  to  Pen-p- 
Qtoryd  (8  M.*,  2s.  6d.)  and  Llanberis  (Wft  M. :  5«.);  and  to  Pen-y-Owryd^ 
Capet  Curig  (12  M. ;  is.)?  and  Bettws-p-Ooed  (17i/s  M. ;  5<.,  return  7s.  6d.)- 

Fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Colwyn^  the  Olaslyn,  and  numerous 
lakes  and  tarns  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

Beddgelert y  the  *gem  of  Welsh  villages*,  is  charmingly  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colwyn  and  QlaiVyn^  near  the  S,  base  of 
Snowdon,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  centres  for  tourists 
in  N.  Wales.  It  is  much  less  shut  in  than  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  instead  of  hills ;  its  environs  are  not 
marred  by  slate-quarries  like  those  of  Llanberis ;  while  its  romantic 
situation  has  more  individuality  than  that  of  Dolgelley.  It  derives 
its  name,  meaning  *  Grave  of  Gelert\  from  the  touching  legend  of 
Llewelyn's  hound,  of  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene. 
The  grave  is  marked  by  a  few  rude  stones  in  a  small  shaded  enclosure 
in  the  second  fleld  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 

Wales,  however,  does  not  monopolize  this  pathetic  story  any  more 
than  Switzerland  does  that  of  William  Tell ;  and  similar  legends  have  been 
current  in  Ireland,  France,  India,  and  Persia.  Beddgelert  is  the  principal 
scene  of  Southey's  ^Hadoc". 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc 
(see  p.  335),  is  the  highly  romantic  *PaBS  of  Aberglaslyn,  en- 
closed by  sheer  walls  of  rock  800  ft.  high,  which  barely  leave  room 
for  the  road  and  the  little  river  Olaslyn,  here  crossed  by  the 
Pont  Aberglaslyn,  The  richly-tinted  rocks,  the  fine  sky-line  of  the 
cliffs,  the  clear  sea-green  colour  and  picturesque  brokenness  of  the 
river,  the  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  the  romantic  ivy-draped  bridge 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Wales.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  on  the  Port  Madoc  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  We  may  return  to  Beddgelert  by  the  footpath  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Glaslyn  (rough,  and  very  wet  after  rain),  or  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  the  Craig-y-Llan^  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 

From  Bbduoelebt  to  Bbttws-y-Cobd,  17Y2  M.,  coaches,  see 
above.    This  fine  drive,  through  the  picturesque  ^Kant  Gwynant, 
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completes  the  circuit  of  Snowdon,  joining  the  Llanberis  and  Bettws 
road  at  (8  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  The  road  runs  towards  the 
N.E.,  at  the  foot  of  Yr  Aran  (p.  339),  passing  (2  M.)  the  pretty  little 
Llyn-y-DirM8,  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  have  a  view  to  the  left,  up 
Cwm-y-Llan ,  of  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (ascent  from  this  point, 
see  p.  339);  to  the  right,  in  front,  is  Moel  Siahod  (p.  325).  We 
then  pass  ^1  M.)  Llyn  Qwynant  and  ascend  steeply,  following  the 
Gwynant,  to  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  In  front  are  the  Olydera 
(p.  326).  Hence  to  (9V2  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed,  see  p.  332. 

From  Bbddoelbbt  to  Pobt  Kadog,  8  M.,  coadi,  see  p.  334.  This  road 
passes  through  (IVs  M.)  the  beautiful  "Pass  of  Aberglaslyn  (p.  384)  and 
descends  the  expanding  valley  of  the  Glaslyn,  skirting  the  slopes  of  Moel- 
Ddu.  To  the  left  rise  the  strikingly  formed  Cynicht  (see  below)  and  Motheyn 
(p-  327).  A  fine  retrospect  of  Snowdon  also  gradually  opens  out.  Pedes- 
trians may  save  about  1  M.  by  diverging  to  the  left  at  (4v2  H.)  the  Qlaslyn 
Inn  and  rollowing  the  tramway  across  the  marsh.  The  road  trends  to 
the  right  and  soon  passes  under  a  fine  range  of  ivy-clad  crags.  In  front 
rises  Moel-y-Gt$t  (p.  809).  7  H.  TremadoCt  and  (8  M.)  Port  Madoe^  see  p.  809. 
Fbom  Beddoelbbt  to  Ffestiniog.  The  new  road  (16  M.)  crosses 
the  Pont  Aberglaslyn  (p.  38i),  turns  to  the  right,  and  leads  to  the  S.  to 
(9  H.)  P«nrhynd€uc^aeih  (p.  310).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd^  passing  the  (4  M.)  Tanr-y-Bwlck  Hottl  (p.  329).  — 
The  old  road  (18  H.),  shorter  and  more  picturesque  than  the  new  one.  but 
very  rough  for  canriages,  diverges  to  the  left  about  V*  V«  beyond  the 
Brondanw  Anm  /mi,  at  the  old  toll-house  of  Pen'y-Qyffniau,  It  leads  over 
the  Bwlch-y-Maen  PasSj  and  descends,  passing  below  the  Toy  Railway,  to 
Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  best  route  for  walkers  (11  M.)  is  the  mountain-path, 
which  branches  to  the  left  from  the  road,  just  beyond  a  small  stream,  1/4  H. 
past  the  Pont  Aberglaslvn.  We  cross  (IV4  M.)  the  small  vale  of  Nani-y-Mor 
and  (1/3  H.)  the  Owm  Oroeior  (slate-tramway).  The  track  then  runs  along 
the  W.  slopes  of  the  Moelwyns  to  (2i^  M.) . Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  ascent  of 
either  Gynieht  or  Moelwyn  may  be  combined  with  this  route.  The  top  of 
the  fine  conical  ^Oynicht  (2266  ft.;  pron.  ^OunnichV  or  ^Cnicht'),  which  has 
been  called  the  Welsh  Xatterhom,  is  reached,  by  ascending  the  ridge  on 
the  hither  side  of  Owm  Croesor  (see  above),  in  about  2V<  hrs.  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  To  reach  the  top  of  Moelwyn  (2529  ft. ;  p.  327)  we  cross  the 
Gwm  Croesor  and  ascend  to  the  left.  Robust  walkers  may  ascend  both 
summits  (from  Gynicht  to  Moelwyn  1  hr.)  and  descend  to  Ffestiniog  (Tan-y- 
Grisiau  or  Tan-y-Bwlch,  see  p.  329)  in  about  7  hrs.  —  Ffettiniogf  see  p.  3!^. 

Ascent  of  M obl  Hbboo,  11/2-2  hrs.  We  may  ascend  by  a  path  to  the 
N.  of  the  Goat  Hotel,  passing  a  small  farm,  and  turning  to  the  right  be- 
yond a  gap  in  a  wall;  or  we  may  follow  the  Gamarvon  road  for  a  short 
distance,  cross  the  Golwyn  by  a  small  bridge,  bend  to  the  right,  and  as- 
cend by  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  spurs.  The  last  part  of  the  former 
route  is  rather  steep.  The  top  of  Xoel  Hebog  (2666  ft.)  affords  a  charm- 
ing bird''8-eye  view  of  Beddgelert,  and  the  panorama  includes  Snowdon, 
the  Glyders,  Moel  Siabod,  Gader  Idris,  the  Rivals,  and  Gardigan  Bay. 

Among  other  peaks  which  may  be  ascended  from  Beddgelert  are  those 
of  Tr  Aran  (2800  ft.),  the  8.  spur  of  Snowdon;  Mynydd  Mowr  (2293  ft.; 
p.  388);  and  T  Oamedd  Ooeh  (2800  ft.). 

AscBNT  OP  Snowdon,  see  p.  888. 

g.  Snowdon. 

Snowdon  (3660  ft.),  Welsh  Eryri^  the  highest  mountain  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales ,  but  846  ft  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland 
(p.  544),  deserves  its  rank  as  monarch  of  Welsh  mountains  as 
much  for  the  grandeur  of  its  form  as  for  its  height.   It  consists  of  a 
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group  of  five  distinct  peaks:  Y  Wyddfa  (*the  conspicuous'),  the 
central  and  highest;  Crib-y-Ooch  (*red  peak')  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl 
(*Thu8gll')  on  the  N;  Lliwedd  (♦  triple-crested')  to  the  S.E.;  and 
Tr  Aran  to  the  S.  The  best  view  of  the  entire  group  is  that  from 
Capel  Curig  (p.  332),  and  the  summit  is,  perhaps,  hest  seen  from 
the  road  neay  Port  Madoc  (see  p.  330)  or  from  the  Tracth  Mawr 
embankment  (p.  309).  The  Tlew  from  the  Nantlle  valley  (p.  308) 
is  also  celebrated.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  Snowdon  is  800  ft. 
below  the  snow-line ,  and  its  summit  is  generally  free  from  snow 
from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  Snowdon ,  like  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems,  and  consists  mainly  of  slate,  grit,  and  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted by  felspathlc  lava. 

Mountain  Tramroad  (torn  L]anberi3  to  the  summit,  see  p.  831. 

The  five  recognised  pedestrian  ascents  of  Snowdon  are  those  from  Llan- 
<>«W«.(p.  330),  Ciapel  Curig  {Pen^Gtoryd  w  Qorphwytfa;  p.  832),  Beddgeiert 
{Rhyd-Ddu;  p.  384),  ^i^e  Snowdon  Ranger  {Lake  QueUyii;  p.  333),  and  Nani 
Gwynani  (p.  835).  None  of  these  is  attended  with  danger,  if  reasonable 
caution  be  observed  ^  and  travellers  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
mountaineering  may  dispense  with  guides  in  clear  weather.  The  Llanheris 
track  is  particularly  distinct  and  easy,  while  it  is  also  the  least  interesting. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  mountain  to  greatest  advantage  are  reconoi- 
mended  to  ascend  from  Capel  Curig,  the  finest  and  steepest  route,  nnd 
descend  to  Beddgelert  (or  vice  verad).  Travellers  who  begin  and  end  their 
excursion  at  Llanberis  should  descend  to  Pen- y- Past,  and  return  through 
the  fine  Pass  of  Llanberis.  Experts  will  find  abundant  opportunity  of 
testing  their  skill  and  nerve,  especially  among  the  crags  and  precipices  of 
Crib  Goch  and  Cwiu  Olas  (p.  382):  but  great  caution  is  necessary  when 
ofl"  the  beaten  track,  and  it  should  not  be  foi^otten  that  Snowdon  has  a 
long  list  of  victims.  —  Daring  the  season  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  usually 
crowded  on  the  arrival  of  the  midday  tramway-cars  from  Llanberis. 

At  the  top  of  Snowdon  are  the  so-called  Snowdon  Summit  Sotelsy  con- 
sisting of  two  small  temporary  erections,  rebuilt  by  the  Mountain  Tram- 
road  Co.,  pending  the  construction  of  a  new  hotel  a  little  lower  down, 
for  which,  however,  a  licence  has  been  in  the  meantime  refused  by  the 
Port  Madoc  magistrates.  Refreahments  of  all  kinds  may  he  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices;  supper,  bed^  and  breakfast  cost  10«. 

Guides.  The  charges  for  guides  are  as  given  below,  and  travellers 
should  not  encourage  their  habit  of  asking  for  an  additional  doacenr, 
unless  they  have  had  unusual  trouble.  The  guides  should  carry  light 
wraps,  etc.  Solitary  travellers  will  generally  find  a  companion  at  the  hotels. 

The  ♦*ViMw  from  the  top  of  Snowdon,  though  scarcely  so 
wild  and  grand  as  some  of  the  mountain-panoramas  in  Scotland 
(6.  g.  the  mountains  of  Skye,  p.  542),  is  very  extensive  and  varied, 
including  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  lakes  and  tarns.  The  view  at  sunrise  or 
sunset  is  particularly  fine  (night -quarters,  see  above);  but  the 
summit  is  often  swathed  in  mist  for  days  at  a  time.  The  mist, 
however,  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil,  as  some  of  the  finest 
effects  are  produced  by  its  surging  or  dispersal. 

ViBw.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  formed  by  the  subsidiary 
ridges  and  huge  hollows  of  Snowdon  itself,  which  fill  up  the  immediate 
foreground:  to  the  K.  and  N.E.  Crib-Ooch  and  Orib-y-Ddytgyl^  with  the 
deep  depression  of  Cwm  Olaa;  to  the  S.W.  and  S.  JUiw9dd  (with  a  mem- 
orial cross  to  a  tourist  killed   in  1888)  and   Tr  Aran,  with  the  Owm-y- 
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Lkm  between  them;  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  the  less  sharply-defined  ridges 
o(Llechog  and  Clofficifn-du^r-Arddu.  To  the  N.,  beyond  Crib  Qoch,  the  view 
extends  to  the  ^«a,  Anglesey,  the  M«nai  Strait  and  Bridges,  and,  in  the 
background,  the  Isle  0/  Man.  The  lower  end  of  Llfn  Padam  at  Llan- 
beris  is  seen  a  little  to  the  left  of  N.,  and  to  the  right  of  it  rises  the 
pointed  Elidyr-Fawr,  next  to  which  come  the  lofty  Camedd  Dafydd  and 
Camedd  Llewelyn.  To  the  right  of  the  latter,  and  somewhat  nearer,  are 
the  Olydert,  just  behind  which  is  the  pyramidal  Try/an,  To  the  X.E. 
stretch  the  Clwydian  Hills,  and  due  E.  is  Moel  Siabod,  with  the  Capel 
Curig  lakes  to  the  left  of  it.  la  the  foreground  are  Olaslyn  and  Llyn 
Llydaw,  with  the  green  Nant  Qivynani  behind  the  latter.  To  the  right  of 
Siabod,  in  the  background,  are  the  Berwyns,  and  still  farther  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  are  the  distant  summits  of  the  Arenigs  and  the  Arans.  Almost 
in  the  same  direction,  but  much  nearer,  rise  Afoelwyn  and  the  finely- 
shaped  Cynicht.  Almost  due  S.  rises  Coder  Idris,  with  a  bit  of  Plinlimmon 
behind  it.  To  the  right  is  Cardigan  Bay,  seen  in  its  full  extent  from  8t, 
David's  Head  on  the  S.  to  the  Lleyn  Promontory  on  the  K.  To  the  S.W. 
rises  Moel  Hebog,  to  the  right  of  which,  and  farther  off,  are  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Rivals.  The  chief  sheets  of  water  visible  to  the  S.W.  andW. 
are  the  Nantlle  Lakes,  Llyn-y-Qader,  and  Llyn  Quellyn.  To  the  X.  (right) 
of  the  last  rises  Moel  Eilio,  beyond  which  the  eye  regains  its  starting- 
point.  In  clear  weather  the  Wicklow  Mts.  (tO  M.  distant)  are  visible  to  the 
W.  and  the  Cumbrian  Mts  to  theX.E.;  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  part  of 
Scotland  may  sometimes  be  distiifguished.    Gomp.  the  Panorama. 

AscBNT  OF  Snowdon  v&om  Llanbbbis  (5  M.,  in  iy^-S^/i  hrs. ; 
guide  5^.;  with  descent  to  Beddgelert,  Snowdon  Ranger,  or  Capel 
Curig  10«.;  pony  5«.).  There  is  a  distinct  and  easy  bridle-path  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  Most  walkers  will  easily  outstrip  the  slow- 
moving  ponies. 

We  leave  the  highroad  by  the  lane  opposite  the  Victoria  Hotel  (comp. 
p.  380),  which  ascends  through  wood  to  the  left  of  the  stream  and  the 
Ceunant  Mator  (p.  330).  Soon  after  quitting  the  wood,  the  path  turns 
sharply  to  the  left  and  ascends  the  ridge.  The  route  beyond  this  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we  see  the  path 
leading  to  the  Snowdon  Banger  (see  p.  831).  In  front  the  summit  is  seen 
towering  to  the  right  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  while  the  retrospect  includes  the 
sea  and  the  island  of  Anglesey.  About  274  H.  from  Llanberis  we  cross 
the  Mountain  Tramroad  (p.  331)  and  8/4  M.  farther  on,  at  a  height  of  about 
1750  ft.,  we  ceach  a  Refreshment  Hut,  near  which  is  a  station  on  the  tram- 
road.  About  Va  ^'  farther  on  is  a  second  Refreshment  Hut,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  Llyn  Iht'r  Arddu,  Beyond  the  hut  the 
path  turns  to  the  left  and  becomes  steeper  (fine  views).  At  a  height  of 
about  2620  ft.  the  path  again  crosses  the  tramroad.  It  then  ascends  to 
the  right,  and  beyond  a  ruined  hut  and  spring  of  freeh  water  it  is  joined 
on  the  right  by  the  Snowdon  Banger  irack  and  on  the  left  (80  yds.  farther 
on)  by  the  path  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  A  stiflF  climb  of  V«  br.  more 
brings  us  to  the  summit.  If  strength  permit,  the  traveller  should  diverge  to 
the  left  before  reaching  the  spring  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl 
(p.  336),  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  *View  into  the  abysses  of  Cwn  Glat  (p.  332). 
view  from  the  summit,  see  p.  336. 

AscBNT  OP  Snowdon  pbom  Capel  Curig,  9  M.,  in  3Y2-^V2  ^^^s. 
(from  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  2-3  hrs.).  Ponies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Capel  Ouiig  (lOs.)  or  at  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  (6«.),  guides 
at  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  (5«.).  Tourists  may  also  drive  from 
Capel  Curig  to  (5  M.)  Oorphwyafa  [Pen-y-Paaa;  1180  ft.),  where 

the  actual  ascent  begins  (see  p.  332). 

The  traok  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  a  few  yards  on  this  side 
of  the  Pen-y-Pass  Inn ,  and  ascends  gradually  round  an  offshoot  of  Crib 
Ooch.    After  about  1  M.  we  pass  the  tiny  Llyn  Teym  on  the  left ,  with 
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some  deserted  cottages,  and  Vs  ^-  farther  on  reacb  Llpn  Llydaw  (1420  ft.), 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  1  M.  long,  overhung  hy  hlack  and  rugged 
cliffs.  Our  route  crosses  the  lake  by  a  stone  causeway  near  its  £.  end 
and  then  runs  to  the  left  along  the  N.  hank.  In  about  10  min.  the  track 
turns  to  the  right  and  ascends  through  the  Cwn  Dyli  (splendid  view  of  T 
Wyddfa  in  front)  to  the  small  tarn  of  *Olaslpn  (1975  ft.),  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  descending  sheer  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From 
G-laslyn  we  ascend  by  a  rough  zigeag  path,  and  after  a  stiff  climb  of  ^t-*/*  hr. 
join  the  Llanberis  route  about  >/«  l^'*  from  the  top  (see  p.  337). 

Ascent  of  Snowdon  fbom  Bbddgelebt,  6V2  ^* »  ^^  ^-^  ^^s- ; 

guide  7«.  6d.,  pony  10s.;  from  Snowdon  Station  (Rhyd-Ddujy 

31/2  M.,  In  11/2-2  hrs.  (guide  6s.).   These  routes  unite  about  8/^  M. 

from  the  highroad,  and  the  best  plan  for  visitors  at  Beddgelert  is 

to  drive  to  Snowdon  Station  (oiun.  twice  daily)  and  begin  the  ascent 

there.   The  distant  views  of  sea  and  mountain  are  very  fine. 

From  Beddgelert  (p.  334)  we  follow  the  Carnarvon  road  to  a  point  a 
few  yards  short  of  (2'/4  M.)  FitVs  Head  (p.  334),  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right  past  a  farm-house  (Ffridd-Uchaf)  and  across  a  grassy  slope  with  a 
hollow  to  the  right.  —  Prom  Snotodon  Station,  (p.  833)  we  start  from  the 
road  crossing  the  railway  a  little  to  the  "S.  of  the  station,  and  follow  a 
cart-track  leading  to  a  slate-quarry  until  it  joins  the  (>/4  H.)  Beddgelert 
route,  where  we  ascend  to  the  left.  —  From  the  point  of  junction  the 
path,  which  is  rather  ill-defined  at  places,  bends  slightly  to  the  right, 
crosses  some  rough  ground,  and  passes  through  a  wall  near  a  sheepfold. 
We  then  go  straight  across  the  field  and  soon  pass  a  small  cairn,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  a  tourist  died  from  Exhaustion  in  the  snow  in  1869. 
Fine  view  of  Lake  Quellyn.  Moel  Hebog,  Mynydd  Hawr,  the  sea,  Car- 
narvon, and  Anglesey.  A  few  yards  farther  on,  the  path  leads  through 
a  wall,  near  a  spring,  bends  round,  and  passes  again  through  the  wall. 
We  are  now  on  the  shoulder  of  Llechog^  from  which  we  have  a  fine  view 
into  Cuftn  y  Clogwyn  (to  the  left),  with  its  four  small  tarns.  The  l^antlle 
lakes  (p.  SU6)  are  in  sight  to  the  W.,  between  Mynydd  Mawr  and  Y  Garn, 
while  the  summit  of  Snowdon  rises  beyond  the  cwm.  The  path  along 
the  shoulder  is  well  marked  (fine  views).  Farther  on,  it  bends  to  the  left 
and  ascends  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  *Btclch'y-lfaen^  from  which  the  eliffa 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  on-  either  side;  the  fine  hollow  to  the  right 
is  the  Cwm-y-Llem,  Persons  subject  to  giddiness  may  find  this  part  of  the 
ascent  a  little  trying,  but  the  path  is  quite  safe  and  is  constantly  tra- 
versed by  ponies.    A  short  but  stiff  climb  now  brings  us  to'the  top. 

AsOBMT  OP  Snowdon  from  Beddgelert  via  Nakt  Gwynant, 

7  M.,  in  4  hrs. ;  guide  7s.  6d.,  pony  7«.  Qd.   This  interesting  and 

picturesque  route  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bettws-y-Goed  road 

(p.  335),  just  beyond  (3  M.)  Nant  Gwynant  Methodist  Chapel. 

The  final  ascent  is  rough  and  steep,  but  practicable  for  ponies. 

The  route  where  it  quits  the  main  road  is  a  cart-track  to  the  quarries 
Leaving  the  late  Sir  Edward  WatkinV  iron  chalet  on  the  left,  we  pass  a 
cottage,  and  beyond  a  mineral  tramway  follow  the  stream  up  the  ravine  of 
Chfftnry-Llan  (pretty  waterfalls)  to  an  abandoned  copper-mine  and  (>/4  hr.  from 
the  chapel)  the  house  of  the  manager  of  the  slate-quarries.  A  few  min. 
farther  on,  a  stone  marks   the  spot  whence  Hr.  Gladstone  addressed  a 

Political  mass-meeting  in  Sept. ,  1892.  ^Sir  Edward  Watkin's  Kew  Path'' 
egins  at  the  slate-quarries  and  ascends  on  the  W.  side  of  Lliwedd  to 
the  Bioleh-y-jSaethau,  the  depression  between  Lliwedd  and  the  summit,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  summit  in  front  and  of  Yr  Aran  (p.  339)  behind.  A 
rough  footpath  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  pony-track,  which  now 
makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  right,  is  a  short-cut  for  pedestrians.  The  steep 
final  climb  now  begins.  At  about  5  min.  below  the  summit  we  join  the 
path  from  Llanberis  (p.  337). 
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AsCBNT  OP  Snowdon  f&om  thb  Snowdon  Ranobb  (Quellyii 
Lake  Stotion,  see  p.  333),  4  M.,  in  IV2-2V4  ^'s.;  guide  7s,  6d., 
pony  Is,  6d. 

From  the  Snowdon  Banger  Inn  to  (20-25  inin.)  the  point  where  the 
route  to  Llanberii  dive^es  to  the  left,  see  p.  331.  The  Snowdon  path 
leads  straight  on,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  indistinct,  the  general 
line  towards  the  summit  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Bj  keeping  well  up  the 
hill  we  avoid  the  marshy  ground  to  the  west.  In  about  1  hr.  from  the 
start  we  pass  Llf^n  Ffynnon-y-Owat  on  the  right  and  begin  the  steep  part 
of  the  ascent,  which  xigzags  up  the  shoulder  of  Clogwyn  du^r-Arddu^  with 
the  hollow  of  Ctnn  Clogwpn  to  the  right  Farther  up,  the  path  becomes 
very  stony,  and  by  diverging  a  few  yards  to  the  left  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  tiny  Ltyn  Dv?r  Arddu  (p.  337).  The  views  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  route,  which  joins  the  Llanberis  track  V*  i^'*  from  the  summit, 
are  very  fine.  Either  this  route  or  that  from  Snowdon  Station  is  recom- 
mended as  a  descent  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  Carnarvon. 

Any  of  the  above-described  routes  may  be  chosen  for  descending,  and 
the  directions  given  for  the  ascent  will  be  found  available  for  the  de- 
scent. A  good  alternative  descent  to  Beddgelert  is  the  following.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bwlch-y-Maen  (p.  338),  instead  of  turning  to  the 
right  alolAg  the  Llechog  shoulder,  we  keep  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  summit  of  Yr  Aran  (2450  ft.)f  the  S.  outpost  of  Snowdon.  From  the 
Btolch-Owm-yLlan  we  may  now  descend  through  the  Cwm-y-Llan  (p.  338), 
passing  some  mines,  to  the  road  through  Kant  Gwynant  (p.  334),  which 
we  reach  V«  M.  to  the  8.  of  Llyn  Gwynant.  (To  Pen-y-Gwryd,  see  p.  336,) 
Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  top  of  Yr  Aran  and  descend  on  the  other  side 
direct  to  Beddgelert  (p.  334). 

41.  From  Chester  to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 

16Vj  M.  Railway  (joint  L.  N.  W.  and  G.  W.  line)  in  »/4-l  br.,  includ- 
ing the  steam-ferry  across  the  Mersey  (fares  2s.  Td.,  is.  Sd.,  is.  4d.).  — 
Liverpool  may  also  be  reached  from  Chester  by  the  L.  N.  W.  B.  via 
Buneorn  (27  M.,  in  3/«-i  ^r\  fares  2s.  iOd.^  is.  8d.,  1a.  Qd.),  see  p.  364. 

The  line  traverses  the  Wirral  Peninsula  between  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  commanding  flue  views  of  the  latter. 
From  (8  M.)  Hooton  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  one  side  to  Park- 
gate  and  West  Kirby  (a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Dee),  and  on  the 
other  to  HeUhy  (for  Warrington  and  Manchester).  —  91/2  M.  Brom- 
borough,  A  little  to  the  N.  Is  Eastham  Ferry  (Ferry  Hotel),  whence 
steamers  ply  on  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool.  The  works  of  the  Man' 
Chester  Ship  Canal  fp.  356),  which  enters  the  Mersey  here,  inclade 
three  large  locks,  600,  350,  and  150  ft.  long.  The  onter  gates  weigh 
nearly  300  tons  apiece.  —  IIV2  M.  Spital,  so  named  from  an  old 
hospital  for  lepers.  To  the  right  lies  Port  Sunlight ,  an  attractive 
model  village,  built  by  Messrs.  Lever  for  the  work-people  in  their 
soap  -  factory.  13  M.  Bebington,  with  a  chuch  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  suburbs  of  Liverpool  now  come  into  sight  beyond 
the  Mersey.  —  14  M.  Rock  Ferry,  with  frequent  steamers  to  Liver- 
pool, is  the  junction  for  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  (p.  347).  -— 
Farther  on,  the  train  enters  the  spacious  Joint  Station  at  Birkenhead. 

151/2  M.  Birkenhead  (Queen's,  R.  3-4«.;  Woodside,  R.  3*.  6rf.; 
Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  busy  seaport  of  modern  origin,  with  (1901) 
110,926  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  which  is  here  8/4  M. 

22* 
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wide,  practically  forms  an  ouUying  part  of  Liverpool,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  Mersey  Tunnel  and  seyeral  steam-ferries.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  century  the  site  of  Birkenhead  was  occupied 
by  a  hamlet  with  scarcely  100  inhab.,  which  had  sprung  up  round 
the  old  Priory  of  ByrUhed^  founded  in  the  11th  cent.;  the  ruined 
priory-church  of  8U  Mary,  built  in  1150,  stands  near  the  river,  in 

the  graveyard  of  the  modern  church. 

The  *Dooks  of  Birkenhead  cover  an  area  of  166  aerea ,  the  largest 
being  the  Oreat  Floaty  with  a  surface  of  115  acres  and  a  minimnm  depth 
of  23  ft.  The  two  landing-stages  are  800  ft.  and  360  ft.  long  respectively, 
the  Quays  have  a  joint  length  of  over  9  M.,  and  there  are  numerous 
large  ship-building  Wharfs.  The  celebrated  Alabama  was  built  here  in 
1863  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  whose  huge  ship-building  establishment  con- 
tributes lai^ely  to  the  importance  -of  the  town.  Woodside  Lairage  is  one 
of  the  largest  abattoirs  in  the  world.  —  Among  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings are  the  TotmSall;  the  large  Market;  and  8t.  Aidairt  OolUge,  in  the 
suburb  of  ClaughUm,  for  Anglican  students.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is 
BamiUon  Square,  surrounded  with  handsome  buildings  and  adorned  with 
a  Statue  of  John  Laird.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town  (tramway)  is 
^Birkenhead  Park  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  347),  180  acres  in  extent,  laid  out  by 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and 
adorned  with  several  small  lakes. 

From  Birkenhead  to  Ifew  Brighton,  Eoylake,  and  West  Kirby,  see  p.  847. 

Through-passengers  for  Liverpool  are  carried  by  the  train  down 
to  Woodaide  Ferry ,  whence  a  steamer  conveys  them  across  the 
Mersey  to  the  Landing  Stage  (PL  A,  8 ;  p.  346)  in  Liverpool. 

Liverpool.  —  Bailway  Stations.  1.  Lime  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  4),  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  for  the  main  L.  1^.- W.  service  to  London,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  etc.  —  2.  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  8),  a  hand- 
some building,  for  trains  to  Manchester,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scot- 
land. —  3.  Central  or  Ranelagh  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  6),  for  the  Clheshire  Lines, 
G.  N.  B,.,  Midland,  and  G.  G.  R.  (to  Sheffield,  London,  Manchester,  Derby- 
shire, Lincoln,  etc.).  —  4.  Riverside  Station,  alongside  the  Landing  Stage 
(PI.  A,  3),  a  L.  N.  W.  B.  station  for  Atlantic  passengers  only.  —  6.  Wood- 
side  Station,  in  Birkenhead  (see  above),  for  the  G.  W.  and  L.  X.  W.  trains 
to  Chester,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  London,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Central  Station 
(Lotp  Level),  terminus  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  RaHway,  for  local  trains 
to  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton,  Hoylake,  and  West  Eirby.  —  7.  Jamts  Street 
Station  (PI.  B,  4),  also  on  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway.  —  Cab  firom  the 
Lime  St.  or  the  Central  Station  to  any  of  the  undemoted  hotels,  Is. 

Hotels.  *Ao£LPHi  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  at  the  head  of  Banelagh  St.,  near  the 
Central  Station,  R.  from  is.,  D.  ts. ;  *1Torth  Western  Hotel  (PL  b;  D,  4), 
at  the  Lime  Bt.  Station,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  6«.  *,  'Lancashire  and  Torkshirb 
Hotel,  at  the  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  3) ;  St.  George  (PI.  f ;  B,  8),  61  Dale  St.; 
Grand  (PI.  c. ;  D,  4),  Imperial  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Lime  St.,  opposite  the  station^ 
Shaftesbcrt  Temperance  (PI.  e ;  D,  6),  Mount  Pleasant,  R.  from  ds.,  D.  Bs. ; 
Laurence's  Temperance,  20  Clayton  8q.  (PI.  C,  4),  commercial,  R.  8«.  8d., 
D.  8f.;  CoMPTON  (PL  g;  C,  4),  39  Church  St.,  R.  firom  4s.,  D.  8s.  6il.; 
Angel  (PI.  j;  B,  8),  22  Dale  St.,  R.  4«.  6d. 

Restaurants.  *  State,  Dale  St.,  D.  3s.  Gd.-,  Beards  Paw,  63  Lord  St.; 
Re/resJunont  Rooms  at  the  Central,  Lime  St.,  and  Exchange  Stations,  and  at 
the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3);  also  at  the  Sorth  Western,  AdelpM,  Qrand, 
Angel,  and  other  hotels  (see  above).  —  Sainsbury''s  (Anderson's)  Luncheon 
Rooms,  Exchange  St.  East,  are  crowded  at  midday  by  business  men,  and 
form  one  oTthe  characteristic  sights  of  Liverpool.  —  Tea-Rooms^  Kardomdh, 
32  (Jhurch  St.  &  37  Castle  St.^  Wood,  Fuller,  French  d^fi,  Yamen.  Nos.  8, 
33,  63,  66  Bold  St. •,  Kings,  Church  St. -,  Edinburgh,  Lord  St. 

Gabs.  For  any  distance  not  exceeding  1  M.,  is.  \  for  each  additional 
lAt  ^'1  6d.    By  time,  6d.  per  V^  br.   These  fares  include  900 lbs.  of  luggage 
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on  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  100 lbs.  on  ^  hansom.  Between  midnight  and 
6  a.m.  a  fare  and  a  half. 

Electric  Tramways  run  through  most  of  the  principal  streets  and  to 
the  yarious  suburbs.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Pier  Head  (PI.  A,  3). 
To  BoUon^  etc.,  wOe  p.  348.  —  Overhead  Electric  Railway,  skirting  the  entire 
line  of  Docks  (p.  346)  and  extending  on  the  If.  to  Seaforth  Sands  (where  it 
connects  with  the  L.  &  Y.  B.)  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Dingle  (fares  3d.  and  Qd.). 

Steamers.  A.  River  Stbamsrs,  starting  from  the  8.  end  of  the  Land- 
ing Stage  (PL  A,  3),  ply  to  Birkenhead  (Woodside;  every  few  min. ;  fare 
Id.;  between  midnight  and  3.30  a.m.,  6d.),  Rock  Ferry  (p.  339),  Egremont 
(2d.),  Eastham  (p.  339;  4d.),  ITeia  Brighton  (p.  347;  3d.),  New  Ferry  (2d.), 
Seacombe  (p.  348;  Id.),  and  Tranmere  lid.).  —  B.  Coasting  Steambes  ply 
to  Llandudno^  Bangor,  and  Beaumaris,  daily  in  summer,  in  4  hrs.;  to 
Mostpn  and  to  Blackpool,  daily  in  summer;  to  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and 
Plymouth',  at  irregular  intervals  (fares  25«.,  16«.) ;  to  Milford  and  Bristol  in 
28  hrs.  (12«.  8d.,  b«.);  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  p.  358;  to  Dublin  (7«.-i3<.  6d.) 
and  Belfast  (12<.  6d.,  5«.);  to  Londonderry,  thrice  a  week  (20«.,  12«.);  to 
Cork,  thrice  a  week  (17«.  6d.) ;  to  Glasgow  several  times  a  week  in  20  hrs. 
(11«.,  bs.  6d.);  and  to  various  Continental  ports.  —  The  American  Liners 
also  start  from  the  Landing  Stage  (Riverside  Station,  see  p.  340).  Other 
steamers  leave  Liverpool  for  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents-  Pitt  A  Scott,  Corfs  Buildings,  Free- 
son's  Row;  Weds,  Fargo,  A  Go.,  18  James  St.  See  also  p.  347.  —  Steamer 
Chairs  may  be  obtained  at  BidsUytCs,  Copperas  Hill  (opposite  Adelphi  Hotel) 
and  21  Lime  St.  (eomp.  p.  xix). 

Theatres.  Shakespeare  (PI.  E,  3),  Fraser  St.,  London  Road;  Court 
(PL  D,  4),  Queen  Sq.;  Prince  of  Wales  (PI.  C,  4);  Rotunda,  Scotland  Road; 
Parthenon  (PI.  D,  4),  Great  Charlotte  St.,  Star  (PI.  C,  4),  Williamson 
Square.  —  In  Birkenhead:  Royal,  Argyle  St.;  M4tropole,  Grange  Road. 

Kusio  and  Ooncert  Halls.  Grcmd  Theatre  (PL  C,  4),  Paradise  St.,  stalls 
2s. ;  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Lime  St. ;  Olympia,  West  Derby  Road  — 
Philharfnonie  Sail  (PL  E,  6),  Hope  St.,  with  room  for  2600  persons.  — 
Sippodrome,  West  Derby  Road.  —  Organ  Recitals  itf  St.  George's  Hall 
(p.  342),  on  Thurs.  at  3  p.m.  and  on  Sat.  at  3  and  8  p.m.  (adm.  6d. ;  on 
Sat.  evening  Id.). 

Baths.  George's  Public  Baths  (PL  A,  4),  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
adjoining  the  Landing  Stage,  with  salt-water,  swimming,  and  other  baths ; 
Corporation  Baths  also  in  Cornwallis  St.,  Lodge  Lane,  Margaret  St.,  Lister 
Drive,  and  Steble  St.  (bath  6d.-l«.).    Turkish  Baths,  Duke  St.,  and  Eberle  St. 

General  Post  Office  (PL  C,  4),  Victoria  St. 

American  Oonsul,  Hon,  John  L.  Grifjiths,  26  Chapel  St. ;  vice-consul, 
Wm.  J.  SvHs.  —  AuBRiCAN  Exfrbsb  Coupant,  10  James  St. 

Principal  Attractions.  The  ^Doeks  (p.  346);  St.  George's  Hall  (p.  342); 
the  Exchange  and  Toum  Hall  (p.  344) ;  Custom  House  (p.  344) ;  Walker  Gallery 
(p.  843);  Prince's  and  Sefton  Parks  (p.  845);  a  river-excursion  to  Birken- 
head (p.  340)  and  Ifew  Brighton  (p.  347),  or  upstream  to  Eastham  (p.  339). 
—  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  city  the  visitor 
is  advised  to  ride  from  one  end  of  the  Docks  to  the  other  (8  M.)  on  the 
Overhead  Railway  (see  above),  which  affords  the  best  views. 

Liverpool^  the  second  city  and  principal  seaport  of  England,  is 
situated  on  a  sloping  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estnary  of  the 
Mersey,  about  3  M.  from  the  open  sea,  and  in  1901  contained 
684,947inhab.,  including  many  Welsh  and  Irish.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  created  in  1880.  Opposite  Liverpool  the  Mersey  is  about 
3/4  M.  wide,  but  above  the  city  It  expands  and  forms  a  basin  3  M, 
across.  Its  mouth,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  is  partly  closed  by 
large  sandbanks,  learilig  two  channels,  the  Queen's  and  the  Formby, 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  highest  ground  In  the  city  is  about 
260  ft.  above  the  sea.    Owing  mainly  to  Its  magnificent  river  and 
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imposing  series  of  docks,  Liverpool  makes  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion than  Manchester  and  many  other  large  towns.  The  group  of 
buildings  round  St.  George's  Hall  has  few  equals  in  the  country. 

History.  The  name  of  Liverpool  is  popularly  derived  from  an 
extinct  bird,  the  Liver,  which  once  haunted  the  Mersey  and  is  still  sup- 
posed to  figure  in  the  town-arms;  but  a  more  probable  etymology  con* 
nects  it  with  the  Welsh  Llyvrpwl^  *the  expanse  of  the  poor.  The  name 
of  the  manor  of  lAverpul  first  occurs  in  a  charter  (1307)  of  King  John, 
who  built  a  castle  (pulled  down  in  1731)  and  founded  a  town  here.  The 
growth  of  the  town  was  at  first  slow.  For  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1338 
it  furnished  but  one  small  bark  with  six  men,  and  even  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (1565)  it  possessed  only  12  ships  and  contained  only  138  house- 
holders. From  1588  to  1592  the  borough  of  Liverpool  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  In  the  Oivil  War  Liverpool  sided  with 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  with  the  aid  of  hastily  thrown-up  fortifications 
held  out  against  Prince  Rupert  in  1644  for  three  weeks.  The  beginning 
of  its  commercial  importance  may  be  dated  from  the  Restoration ,  and 
the  first  dock  was  constructed  in  1709.  At  this  time  the  littie  town 
contained  about  5000  inhab.,  a  number  that  increased  to  12,000  in  1730, 
to  26,000  in  1760,  and  to  77,700  in  ISOl,  while  in  the  nineteenth  century 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  In  1723  it  already  possessed  a 
trading  fleet  of  131  vessels.  The  most  lucrative  occupation  of  the  Liver- 
pool shippers  was  long  the  nefarious  traffic  in  negro  slaves  with  the 
Spanish  Main ,  in  which  it  was  the  first  English  town  to  engage.  With 
this  was  conjoined  a  smuggling  trade  in  various  English  manufactures, 
and  in  the  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  About  1840 
regular  steam-communication  was  opened  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  modern  pre-eminence  of  Liver- 
pool. The  importation  of  raw  cotton,  grain,  and  breadstuffs  from  the  United 
States  forms  the  great  staple  of  its  commerce,  while  it  also  carries  on 
a  large  trade  with  Ireland  (cattle,  butter,  etc.),  Canada  (timber,  bacon, 
butter,  wheat),  India,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles,  including 
a  large  quantity  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Manchester  district,  but 
the  coal  and  salt  of  Wales  and  Cheshire  also  figure  largely.  The  ioitA 
value  of  the  exports  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  exports  of 
London,  though  in  value  of  imports  the  metropolis  heads  the  list.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool  is  larger  than  the  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  either  London  or  Glasgow.  The  principal  industries  of 
Liverpool  are  grain-milling,  sugar-refining,  iron  and  steel- working,  rope- 
making,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  The  distinguished  natives 
of  Liverpool  include  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E,  Gladstone  (1809-98;  see  p.  S45), 
whose  father,  Sir  John  Gladstone,  was  a  prominent  Liverpool  merchant ; 
Jeremiah  HorroeU  (1619-41),  the  astronomer;  J/ir<.  .ff^eiTiafM  (1793-1835);  Wil- 
liam Roscoe  (1753-1831);  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819  61);  and  WilUam  Stanley 
Jevon*  (1835-82).  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  American  consul  at  Liverpool 
from  1863  to  18d7;  his  office  was  in  Brunswick  St.  (PI.  B,  4). 

Immediately  opposite  Lime  Street  Station  stands  *St.  George's 
Hall  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  the  finest  arcMtectural  feature  of  Liverpool, 
erected  in  1838-54,  at  a  cost  of  300,0002.,  from  the  designs  of 
H,  Elmes.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  GrsBco-Roman  temple,  600  ft. 
long  and  170  ft.  wide,  and  consists  of  a  large  central  block  with 
two  wings.  On  the  E.  facade  is  a  fine  (Corinthian  colonnade  with 
16  columns,  and  at  the  S.  end  is  a  similar  portico,  the  tympanum 
ahove  -which  contains  emblematical  sculptures  (commerce,  art, 
etc.).  The  N.  end  is  semicircular.  The  W.  fa^de,  with  its  pil- 
asters and  windows,  Is  the  lenst  satisfactory  of  the  four. 
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The  ^Cfreat  Hall,  170  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  high,  is  finely 
decorated  and  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  (recitals ,  see  p.  341).  The  hall  contains 
seyeral  statues  of  local  and  other  celebrities,  and  has  a  handsome  mosaic 
pavement  (boarded  over).  The  arched  roof  it  of  stone.  The  wings  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  CourU  of  Assize,  Over  the  N. 
vestibule  is  the  Small  Concert  Hdlly  in  elliptical  form.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  public  offices. 

Opposite  the  E.  fagade  of  St.  George's  Hall  are  statues  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Prince  Albert  (both  by  Thornycroft),  and  the  Earl  of  BeaconsJMd. 
At  the  S.E.  corner  is  a  statue  of  General  Earle  (d.  1886).  To  the  K.£. 
rises  the  WelUngton  Momtmeni,  a  column  115  ft.  high. 

The  new  public  gardens  behind  St.  George's  ilall  contain  sculptures 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  city,  including  a  statue  of  Gladstone  (by 
Brock)  and  a  military  memorial  by  Goscombe  John. 

To  the  N.  of  St.  George's  Hall  is  an  imposing  gronp  of  buildings 
in  the  Grecian  style  (PI.  D,  3).  The  edifice  to  the  right,  with  a 
Corinthian  portico ,  is  the  County  Sessions  House.  —  This  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Walker  Fine  Art  Gallery  (daily,  10  till  dusk), 
erected  in  1877  by  Sir  Andrew  B.Walker  (d.  1893). 

Besides  a  good  collection  of  modern  paintings,  including  *Dante*s  Dream, 
by  RossetOy  the  gallery  now  also  contains  the  Roscoe  Collection^  including 
early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German  paintings,  and  casts  of  the  ^gina 
marbles  and  other  Greek  sculptures.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  Roscoe 
Collection  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  22.  Filippino  Lippi^  Birth  of 
the  Virgin;  8.  Simons  Memmi^  Christ  disputing  with  his  parents;  51.  Lucas 
van  Leyden  (?),  Portrait  in  a  landscape;  54.  Holbein  (more  probably  School 
of  J.  Clouef),  Margaret  of  Valois;  cartoons  by  Romney  and  Gibson  (Fal- 
ling  Angels);  a  striking  sketch  by  Tintoretto,  The  statue  of  Boscoe  is  by 
Chantrsy.  —  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here. 

The  circular  building  next  the  gallery  is  the  Picton  Seading 
Boom,  with  a  reference-library  of  70,000  volumes.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  Picton  Reading  Room  is  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Mu- 
seum, erected  in  1860  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Wm.  Brown. 

It  comprises  a  Library  of  80,(XX)  vols.  (10-10;  on  Frld.  10-2),  spacious 
Reading  Rooms,  and  a  Museum  (Hon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  10  till  dusk).  The 
last  includes  a  zoological  collection  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  Egyptian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  antiquities  given  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

At  the  comer  of  William  Brown  St.  and  Byrom  St.  are  the  new 
Schools  of  Science  (PI.  D,  3). 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  square,  Dalb  Strbbt  (PI.  B,  0, 3), 
a  well-built  street  with  good  shops  and  several  Important  public 
buildings,  leads  to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Docks.  A  little  way  down 
this  street,  on  the  left,  are  the  Hunieipal  Offices  (PI.  G,  3),  a  huge 
edifice  in  a  mixed  style,  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  100,0()0{.,  with 
a  tower  210  ft.  high.  Opposite  is  the  Central  Police  Court  (PI.  C,  3). 

At  the  back  of  the  Municipal  Offices,  facing  Victoria  St.,  are  the 
County  Court,  Stamp  Office^  and  Mamd  Revenue  Offices  (PI.  C,  3). 

Farther  on  are  the  Conservative  Club  (left) ,  the  Junior  Reform 
Club  (left),  and  the  Reform  Club  (right).  At  the  end  of  the  street,  to 
the  right,  rises  the  ♦Town  Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  the  oldest  public  build- 
ing in  Liyerpool,  erected  in  1754  by  Wood,  the  architect  of  the 
terraces  at  Bath  (p.  114).  It  is  a  rectangular  structure  in  the  Oorinthian 
style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  The  portico  was  added  ibpx^i 
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1804.  The  building,  which  includes  the  official  business  and 
reception  rooms  of  the  Mayor,  contains  a  statue  of  Canning ,  by 
Chantreyj  and  some  portraits  by  Lawrence. 

The  Town  Hall  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Exchange  (PL  B,  3),  a  large  building 
In  the  French  Renaissance  style  by  Wyait^  erected  in  1864  et  $eq. 
at  a  cost  of  220,000^   The  main  front  faces  Tithebam  St. 

The  pediment  in  the  centre  of  the  IT.  side  is  adorned,  on  the  face  turned 
towards  the  quadrangle,  with  an  allegorical  group  of  sculpture;  and  on 
the  parapet  are  statues  of  Columbus,  Drake,  Hercator,  Baleigh,  Cook, 
and  Galileo.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Kelson. 
The  fine  Nevos  Room  in  the  W.  wing  is  176  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  60  ft. 
high.  Adjoining  the  News  Boom  is  the  Cotton  Exthange  (about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Old  Hall  St.).  In  fine  weather,  however,  the  cotton-brokers  prefer 
to  transact  most  of  their  business  on  the  ^Flags'*  of  the  quadrangle  instead 
of  under  cover.  This  is  one  of  the  'sights'  of  Liverpool.  The  busiest 
hours  are  i%i  and  8-4. 

A  little  to  the  K.  of  the  Exchange,  in  Tithebam  St.,  is  the  Exchange 
StcUion  (PI.  B.  3;  p.  340).  —  From  the  Exchange  Chapel  Street  leads  to  the 
Docks  (^.  346),  passing  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  (PL  A,  3),  the  patron 
saint  of  mariners.  This  church  was  the  first  founded  in  Liverpool,  of 
which  it  was  the  original  parish-church;  the  present  building,  however, 
dates  only  from  last  cent.,  while  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  was  erectea 
in  1815  on  the  fall  of  an  older  one. 

From  the  town-liBll,  Water 8lreet  (Pl.B,  3),  containing  the  offices 
of  the  Cunard  and  several  other  steamboat-companies,  leads  S.W. 
to  the  Docks,  while  the  busy  Castlb  Stbbbt,  the  'embodiment  of 
Liverpoors  character  and  the  centre  of  Its  system',  leads  to  the  S.E., 
passing  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  (PI.  B,  4)  on  the  site  of  King 
John's  castle  (p.  342).  Castle  St.  ends  in  Canning  Plage,  In  which 
is  the  Oustom  House  (PI.  B,  5 ;  formerly  the  Revenue  Buildings), 
a  huge  and  heavy  pile  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  central  dome,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  first  Liverpool  dock,  and  comprising  the 
old  Dock  Board  Offices  (comp.  p.  346).  In  front  of  the  N.  side  is  a 
Statue  of  Huskisaon  (i770'iSZ0\  the  free-trader,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Liverpool  (see  p.  349).  —  Opposite  the  E.  end  of  the  custom- 
house is  the  Sailors^  Home  (PI.  B,  5),  in  an  Elizabethan  style. 

A  little  to  the  X.  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  in  School  Lane,  is  St.  Peter's 
Church  (PI.  G,  4),  at  present  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool 
(services  on  Sun.  at  3  p.  m.  and  on  week-days  at  5  p.  m.).  —  In  Eliot 
Street,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  D,  5;  p.  840),  is  St.  John"* 
Market  (PL  G,  D,  4).  the  chief  provision- market  of  Liverpool,  a  huge 
covered  structure  660  ft.  long. 

At  the  end  of  Hanover  St.,  near  the  Sailors'  Home  (see  above), 
begins  Duke  Street  (PI.  C,  5),  which  we  may  now  follow  towards 
the  S.E.  It  was  in  this  street  (No.  118;  tablet)  that  Mrs.  Hemans 
was  born ;  and  Hawthorne's  *Mrs.  Blodgett'  lived  at  No.  163.  Kent 
Street,  the  fifth  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  to  an  open  space 
containing  St.  MichaeVs  Oiurch  (PL  C,  6),  with  a  good  Grecian  portico 
and  the  highest  spire  in  Liverpool.  Opposite  Kent  St  diverges 
Colquitt  Street,  in  which  stands  the  Boyal  Institution  (PI.  D,  6), 
founded  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  William  Roacoe  (p.  342). 
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Colquitt  Street  ends  at  Bold  Street,  with  many  of  the  best  shops. 
Here  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  Ranelagh  Street  and  the  Central 
Station  (p.  340),  passing  at  the  foot  of  Bold  Street,  to  the  light,  the 
lyyceum  (PI.  C,  6),  with  a  library  of  70,000  vols,  and  a  fine  reading- 
room.  If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Bold  St.  we  soon  com«  to 
St.  Lake's  Chnreh  (PL  D,  6),  a  handsome  modern  Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1811-31  aiul  occupying  a  fine  elevated  site. 

From  this  point  Renshaw  8t.  (Pi.  D,  5)  leads  back  to  Lime  St. 
p.  342),  passing  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  which  Roscoe  (d.  1831) 
is  interred  and  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall  (1905).  Leece  St.  ascends 
to  Rodney  Stbbbt  (PL  D,  6,  6),  at  No.  62  in  which  W,  E,  Gladstone 
(1809-98)  was  bom;  Clough  (p.  342)  was  born  at  No.  9  (tablets).  — 
Following  Hope  Street  towards  the  S.,  we  pass  a  handsome  Unitarian 
Church  (PL  E,  6)  and  the  end  of  Mount  Street,  in  which  stands  the 
Liverpool  Listitute  (PL  D,  6),  originally  a  Mechanics  Institute, 
but  now  used  as  a  high  school.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Oovemment 
School  of  Art.  —  Hope  St.  ends  at  *St.  James's  Cemetery  (PL  D,  7), 
picturesquely  laid  out  in  an  old  quarry  and  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Huskisson  (see  p.  344),  with  a  statue  by  Gibson. 

In  July,  1904,  the  foundation-stone  of  Liverpool  Cathedral  was  laid  on 
St.  Jamet^i  Mount  (P1.D,7).  155  ft.  above  the  Mersey.  This  bulMing,  designed 
by  Mr.  G-.  Gilbert  Scott,  will  when  complete  excel  every  other  English  cath- 
edral in  length  (534  ft.),  area  (90,000  sq.  ft.)  and  height  both  of  nave  (116  ft.) 
and  of  towers  (260  ft.).    The  chancel  end  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  1911. 

The  S.  end  of  St.  Jamea^t  Cemetery  is  skirted  by  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  from  which,  opposite  Catharine  St.  (PI.  E,  7),  diverges  Princ4U 
Road,  a  boulevard  containing  the  Oreet  Church  (in  a  Byzantine  style),  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret  (with  an  elaborately-decorated  interior),  a  Synagogue 
(in  a  Moorish  style),  and  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  (Ootiiic).  Prince''s 
Boad  ends  at  O/2  ^.)  Princess  Park,  40  acres  in  .extent. 

To  the  y.W.  of  Prince's  Park  is  *Sefton  Park,  with  an  area  of  400 
acres,  purchased  and  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  410,0001. 
The  large  ConeeTvatory  contains  the  finest  collection  of  palms  in  the  country 
(valued  at  lO.OOOl-).  On  the  apex  of  the  conservatory  is  a  model  of  the  ship 
in  which  Columbus  first  sailed  to  America.  From  the  park  we  may  return 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  by  tramway.  —  The  Church  of  SS.  Matthew  and 
Jamee,  on  Mossley  Hill,  overlooking  Sefton  Park,  is  a  handsome  red 
building,  with  a  fine  tower. 

Starting  again  from  Lime  St.  we  may  now  follow  the  London 
Road  towards  the  B.,  passing  the  (4  min.)  Statue  of  George  III. 
(PL  E,  4).  On  reaching  Moss  Street  we  follow  it  to  the  left  (W.)  to 
Shaw  Street,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  regularly-built  street  in 
Liverpool.  Immediately  to  the  right  rises  Liverpool  College,  a  large 
and  handsome  school  for  boys,  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  Elmes 
(p.  342).  In  Salisbury  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Shaw  St.,  is  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

From  Moss  St.  (see  above)  Daulby  Street  and  Pembroke  Place, 

passing  the  Royal  Infirmary,  lead  S.  to  Ashton  Street,  which  contains 

the  older  buildings  of  Liverpool  University. 

Liverpool  University,  incorporated  in  1831,  constituted  a  college  of 
Victoria  University  (p.  wml)  in  iBSI,  and  chartered  as  an  independent  uni- 
versity in  1908,  has  faculties  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  and  engineering. 
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The  main  part  of  the  Victoria  Buildings  (1892)  of  the  university  lie  to  the 
right,  in  Brownlow  Hill,  and  consist  of  the  Arts  section,  the  Victoria  Juhilee 
Tower,  the  library,  and  the  engineering  laboratories.  The  chemical 
laboratories  (abutting  on  Brownlow  St.;  PI.  E,  5)  are  excellently  fitted  up. 
To  the  W,  is  the  Medical  School. 

We  next  enter  MoimT  Pleasant  (PI.  E,  5).  On  the  light  we 
pass  the  large  Workhouse  (PI.  E,  5 ;  with  room  for  4000  inmates) 
and  on  the  left  the  Medical  Institution,  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame^ 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  8t.  Patrick,  Park  Place,  contains  a  large  and  fine  altar- 
piece  ('Crucifixion')  by  Nicaise  de  Keyser. 

The  Botanic  Oarden$  are  in  JVavertret  Park,  i/s  V-  to  the  E.  —  To  the 
K.  extends  the  district  of  Everton,  formerly  a  suburban  village.  It  is 
largely  inhabited  by  Welsh  people.  *Everton  Toffee''  may  still  be  purchased 
at  one  of  the  cottages  near  Everton  Brow,  where  it  was  origini^ly  made. 

To  the  K.  E.  of  the  city  lies  Stanley  Park  (reached  by  tramway,  p.  841), 
laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  150,000/.,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cumbrian  Mts.  The  Oladstone  Conservatory  here 
was  erected  in  1899  by  Hr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson.  —  To  the  B.  is  yewsTuxm 
Park,  with  the  Cameffie  lAbrcary  and  the  Seamen* s  Orphanage.  Adjacent  is 
the  large  Cattle  Market,  —  The  Andent  Chapel  of  Toxteth  Park,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Richard  Mather,  father 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  grandfather  of  Cotton  Mather,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  the  sights  of  Liver- 
pool ,  however,  consists  in  its  ^Books,  which  flank  the  Mersey  for 
a  distance  of  6-7  M.  There  are  now  in  all  60  docks  and  basins,  with 
a  total  water-area  of  388  acres  and  26  M.  of  quays.  On  the  site  of 
the  old  George's  Dock,  near  the  centre  of  the  whole  row  of  docks, 
rise  the  new  *Dock  Board  Offices  (PI.  A,  4),  to  be  completed  in  1907. 

The  docks  of  Birkenhead  (see  p.  840)  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment (Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  and  are  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  harbour  of  Liverpool.  The  amount  of  rates  and  dues  on  ships  and 
goods  received  in  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1905,  was  1,344.6601.,  paid 
in  respect  of  26,065  vessels,  r^resenting  a  registered  tonnage  (inward  and 
outward)  of  31,992,774  tons.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Board  is,  however, 
about  1,700,000/.  per 'annum.  —  Overhead  Electric  Railway  skirting  the 
Docks,  see  p.  341. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  new  Dock  Board  Office  is  the  principal 
^Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3;  Efmt,  Booms')  for  steamers,  consisting 
of  a  huge  floating  quay,  2463  ft.  long,  supported  on  about  200  iron 
pontoons  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  eight  bridges.  Sea-going 
steamers  start  from  the  N.  end  of  this  quay,  known  as  Prinze* s,  while 
the  river  ferry-boats  ply  from  George's,  or  the  S.  end.  The  open 
space  opposite  the  principal  approach  is  known  as  the  Pibb  Head 

(PL  A,  3),  and  is  a  busy  terminus  of  numerous  electric  tramways. 

Cabin-passengers  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers  generally  land  at  the 
K.  end  of  the  Landing  Stage.  They  may  proceed  to  London,  etc.,  direct 
from  the  Biverside  Station  (p.  340  \  corridor  trains,  with  dining  cars,  etc.). 
Their  baggage  is  conveyed  by  machinery  to  a  Customs  Examining  Hall  on 
shore,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  the  train,  cab,  or  omnibus.  Agent*  of 
the  principal  railway  companies  meet  the  steamers,  and  baggage  may  be 
^checked'  to  any  station  on  their  systems  at  a  charge  of  2e.  per  package. 
Comp.  p.  841  and  p.  xiz. 

The  following  are  the  principal  docks,  named  from  IS.  to  S.  The 
Horntfy  Dock  was  opened  in  1884.    Kezt  to  it  is  the  Alexandra  Dock,  the 
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largest  of  all,  with  a  water-area  of  44  acres.  Some  of  the  large  Transat- 
lantie  Miners''  now  dock  here  (apply  to  steward  *,  fee),  and  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  hy  gndn-laden  yessels.  The  ingenious  arrangements  for 
conveying  the  grain  from  the  docks  to  the  huge  storehouses,  V4  M.  distant, 
by  means  of  endless  revolving  belts  in  subways,  are  extremely  interesting ; 
as  are  also  the  similar  contrivances  for  distributing  the  grain  at  the  store- 
houses, which  are  on  the  ^silo^  system.  The  visitor  should  apply  for  an 
order  to  see  the  warehouses  at  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  Grain  Storage  & 
Transit  Co.,  Fenwick  St.  (PL  B,  8,  4).  —  The  Langton  Dock  (21  acres) 
was  constructed,  like  the  Alexandra,  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
to  enter  without  discharging  cargo,  as  was  formerly  necessary  at  neap 
tides.  The  Canada  and  Buskiason  Docks  (used  by  steamers  of  the  White 
8tar,  Ounard,  Leyland,  and  other  great  lines)  and  the  Sandon  Half-Tide 
Docks  altered  since  1881,  now  represent,  with  their  deep-water  entrances 
and  improved  shed-accommodation,  the  latest  type  of  provision  for  steam- 
ships in  Liverpool.  The  Canada  Chravinff  Dock^  925  ft.  long  and  equipped 
witii  powerful  pumps  capable  of  emptying  it  in  IV2  hr.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  A  little  farther  up  the  river  is  8ali$bury  Dock,  with 
a  clock  tower,  which  is  illuminated  at  night.  To  the  E.  are  the  Colling- 
wood  and  Stanley  Dockt^  the  latter  of  which  is  Ihe  centre  for  the  storage 
of  tobacco  in  bond.  Three  warehouses  here  have  an  aggregate  capacity 
for  storing  100  0(X)  hogsheads  of  tobacco  \  one  of  these,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  has  14  floors  with  an  aggregate  area  of  86  acres.  The  Victoria  Dock 
(PI.  A,  1)  was  formerly  used  by  emigrant-ships.  Waterloo  Dock  (PL  A,  1)  is 
partly  surrounded  with  huge  Com  Warehouses,  holding  200,(X)0  qrs.  of 
grain.  The  arrangements  for  unloading  resemble  those  at  the  Alexandra 
Dock  (admission  on  application  to  the  Dock  Board).  Southward  of  the 
Waterloo  Dock  lie  HHnee's  ffalf-Tide  Dock  and  Princess  Dock  (PI.  A,  2,  3), 
the  latter  largely  used  by  coasting  steamers.  On  its  W.  quay  is  the 
Biverside  Station  (p.  340).  George^s  Dock,  which  came  next,  has  been 
filled  up  (p.  846).  Behind  its  site  are  the  Ooree  Piazta§j  Xo.  1  in  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  commercial  enterprise  undertaken  by  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Canning  Dock  (PI.  A,  4),  constructed  in  1717,  is  the  oldest 
now  in  existence.  It  lies  opposite  the  Custom  House  (p.  344).  The  Albert 
Dock  (PL  A,  5)  differs  from  most  of  the  Liverpool  docks  in  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  warehouses  (as  in  London).  Wctpping  Dock,  King^s 
Dock  (PL  A,  6)  and  the  Queen^s  (PI.  A,  7),  Coburg,  and  Brunswick  Docks  have 
all  been  recently  (1904-5)  remodelled.  The  row  of  docks  closes  on  the  8. 
with  the  Toxteth^  Harrington,  and  Herculaneum  Docks j  the  name  of  the 
last  embalming  the  memory  of  the  once  important  Liverpool  manufacture 
of  pottery. 

Feom  Livebpool  to  Bibkenhbad,  New  Bbiohton,  Hotlake,  and  West 
KiBBT,  9  H.,  railway  in  V2  hr.  This  line  passes  under  the  river  by  the 
Hersey  Tunnel,  a  huge  structure  resembling  the  Thames  Tunnel  in  London, 
constructed  in  1856-86.  It  is  about  1  H.  in  length,  and  has  'exchange' 
stations  with  the  Cheshire  Lines  at  the  Central  Station  in  Liverpool,  and 
with  the  London  and  l^orth-Western  and  Great  Western  Joint  Line  at  Bock 
Ferry  (p.  339).  The  Liverpool  stations  are  at  Central  Station  (Low  Level) 
and  in  James  St.  (PL  B,  4).  Lifts  convey  passengers  between  the  streets 
and  the  platforms.  Electric  trains  run  via  (3-4  min.)  Birkenhead  (Hamilton 
Square)  to  Birkenhead  Park  and  Rock  Ferry  alternately.  At  Hamilton 
Square  the  line  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Birkenhead  Central,  Oreen 
Lane,  and  Rock  Ferry  (p.  339).  The  right  branch  goes  on  to  (2Vt  M.)  Birken* 
head  Park  (p.  340),  where  it  emerges  from  the  tunnel,  and  (8V4H.)  Birkenhead 
Docks.  Here  the  line  again  forks,  one  branch  running  to  Wallasey,  Warren, 
and  (6i/s  M.)  Ifew  Brighton,  the  other  to  Bidston  (junction  for  Hawarden  and 
Wrexham,  see  p.  284),  (8  M.)  Hoylake,  and  (9  H.)  West  Kirby  (see  p.  339).  — 
New  Brignton  (Marine ;  Royal  Ferry ;  New  Brighton;  Q^een''e),  a  favourite 
resort  of  'tripper6%  lies  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Hersey,  5  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Birkenhead.  The  Pier  (Bfint.  Booms),  560  ft.  long,  affords  a  ilne 
view  of  the  shipping  and  docks  of  Liverpool,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  mountains 
of  Wales.   By  the  pier  is  a  large  Palace  A  Winter  Garden.   A  conspicuous 
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feature  is  the  Eiffel  Touer.  The  Promenade,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
strongly- fortified  Bock  Battery y  extends  to  the  S.E.  to  Seacombej  passing  Vale 
Park.  Electric  tramways  run  hence  yia  Wallasey  to  Seeuombe.  Frequent 
steamers  to  (4  U.)  Liverpool  (see  p.  341);  also  to  Egremont.  —  Hoylake 
(Rapal,  B.  3f.  64.,  D.  4«.  &!.),  a  small  watering-place  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  is  much  frequented  hy  golfers,  its  linhs  being  among  the  best  in 
England. 

Other  attractive  river-excursions  may  be  made  to  Seaccmbe  (p.  341) 
and  Eoiiham  Ferry  (p.  339).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  many  manor- 
houses  near  Liverpool  is  Knowsley  (Earl  of  Derby;  special  permission 
necessary),  situated  5  M.  to  the  If.E.,  in  a  large  park  (2  M.  from  rail, 
station  HuyUm).  The  house  contains  paintings  by  Bubens,  Bembrandt, 
Van  de  Velde,  *Ph.  Koninck,  and  Claude  Lorrain,  and  a  series  of  family- 
portraits,  beginning  with  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  step-father  of  Henry  VII. 

—  Childwall  Ball,  3  M.  to  the  E.,  with  remains  of  an  old  priory  (hotel), 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (no  adm.).  The  curfew  is  still  rung 
at  Childwall  parish  church.  —  Croxieth  BalL  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  lies  3Vs  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  ^Bpeke  Ball  (no  adm.),  7  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  Liverpool,  is  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  mansions  in  England,  with 
fine  oak-carvings,  etc.  (p.  Ivii). 

Fbom  Liverpool  to  Prbston,  26Vs  M.,  railway  in  1-3  hrs.  (fares  is, 
6<2.,  2$.  Sd.,  2s.  6d.).  We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  twice  and  reaches  (4^4  M.)  Ain- 
tree,  where  the  Liverpool  race-meetings  take  place.  —  iV-f%  M.  Ormakirk 
(Wheatshe^f;  Talbot;  King"'*  Amu),  a  busy  market-town  with  6857  in- 
habitants. The  *Church,  with  its  huge  embattled  tower  and  spire,  con- 
tains the  burial-vault  fti  the  Earls  of  Derby.  In  the  vicinity  are  (3  M.) 
Searisbriek  Ball,  &  H.)  LatTwm  Bouse  (Earl  of  Lathom),  and  C2  M.  to  the 
K.)  the  scanty  ruins  of  Bwscough  Priory.  —  From  (14  M.)  Burscough  lines 
diverge  to  Southport  and  Wigan  (p.  406).  —  At  (26i/2  M .)  Preston  we  join 
the  main  L.N.W.  line  (p.  406). 

FjtoM  LrvsBPOOL  to  Southpobt,  18  M.,  electric  trains  from  the  Ex- 
change Station  every  30  min.  in  25-9^7  min.  (fares  3«.,  Is.  dd.).  —  2^f%  M. 
Bootle,  a  borough  with  (1901)  58,558  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
is  practically  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  5  M.  Waterloo  is  also  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  with  the  villas  of  numerous  Liverpool  merehants.  —  6  M. 
Blundellsands  A  Crosby.  The  little  watering-place  of  OroOy  (Blundell  Arms) 
lies  l'/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Inee-BlundeU 
Ball,  with  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures  (no  adm.).  — 
l^ear  (11  M.)  Formby  are  Altear  Flats,  where  the  ^Waterloo  Coursing  Meet- 
ings' are  held.  —  16  M.  Ainsdale. 

18  M.  Southport  (*  Victoria;  Prince  of  Wales,  B.  or  D.  from  3s.  6<2. ;  Royal, 
B.3s.6<l.,  D.4s.*,  Queen^s;  Palace, "R. is.,  D.5s. ;  Scarisbrick;  BoldArms;  Pear- 
Jeanfs  Temperance;  Rail. Rfmt. Rooms ;  numerous  lodging-bouses)  is  a  pleasant 
and  handsomely-built  modern  watering-place  with  4iB,0B7  inhab.,  frequented 
annually  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  firom  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  broad  sandy  beaeh  is  fairly 
adapted  for  promenading  and  bathing,  and  the  former  huge  expanse  of 
wet  sand  exposed  at  low  tide  is  now  occupied  by  a  Marine  Park  including 
a  salt-water  lake  ^  acres;  boating)  and  a  water-chute.  In  Lord  St.,  the 
main  thoroughfare,  are  the  Opera  Bouse  and  the  Atkinson  Art  OaUery.  The 
Winter  Garden  (concerts  and  other  attractions),  the  long  Pier  (with  tram- 
way), Besketh  Park,  and  the  *Botamic  Gardens  (3  M.  to  the  N.W.)  attract 
numerous  visitors.  The  Esplanade  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh  and 
the  Cumberland  hills,  while  the  Isle  of  Man  is  also  visible  in  clear  weatber. 

—  Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Southport  to  Lytham  (p.  406)  and  Black- 
pool (p.  406).    The  railway  goes  on  to  Preston  (p.  406). 

From  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  see  B.  42;  to  London,  see  B.  44. 

Elbctbio  TBAMWAT8  ruu  from  Liverpool  to  (90  M.)  Bolton,  via  Pretcot, 
8t,  Belens,  Athton,  and  Leigh.  They  carry  luggage  as  well  as  passengers 
and  stop  at  various  wayside  waiting-rooms.  A  system  of  similar  tram'ways 
is  intended  ultimately  to  embrace  the  whole  of  S.  Lancashire,  between 
Livefpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton,  Warrington,  Bochdale,  etc. 
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a.  From  Liverpool  to  Maruiheater  vid  Newton-le~  WiUows. 

31  V«  M.  L.N.W.  Railway  in  ^i-Vft  hr.  (fares  6t.  6d.,  2s.  9d.,  2«.  6d. ; 
retarnSf.,  d<.,  is,  6d.).  This  line,  constmcted  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  1,(X)0,000{., 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  railways.  The  erueial  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  the  filling  up  of  Chat  MosSj  a  huge  and  dangerous  swamp. 
12  sq.H.  in  extent  and  in  places  30  ft.  deep.  The  manufacturing  district 
traversed  is  uninteresting. 

After  leaving  Lime  St.  Station  (p.  340)  the  train  stops  at 
(i^/^M.')  Edgehilly  near  the  Botanic  Gardens  (p.  346).  —  From 
(5^/2  M.)  IJuyton  the  Scottish  express  route  diverges  to  the  left  vU 
St.  Helen's  and  "Wigan.  From  (12  M.)  St.  Helen's  Junction  a  branch- 
line  leads  N.  to  St.  Helen's  (Raven;  Fleece;  American  Consular 
Agent,  John  Hammilljj  a  town  with  (1901)  84,410  inhah.,  noted  for 
its  plate-glass,  and  thence  to  Rainford  (p.  350)  and  Ormsklrk(p.  348), 
while  another  runs  S.  to  r^idnes  (chemical  works)  and  Runcorn 
(p.  364).  —  1472  M.  Earlestown,  with  the  large  waggon-works  of 
the  railway,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Warrington  (see  below)  and 
Chester  (p.  284).  —  At  (157-2  M.)  Newton-le-Willowa  we  cross  the 
main  line  of  the  L.N«W.  Railway  from  London  to  Carlisle  and  the 
North.  At  (16  M.)  Polrush  Junction  Mr.  Husklsson  (p.  344)  was  killed 
at  the  opening  of  the  railway.  — 1872  M.  Kenyon  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Bolton  (p.  356).  Beyond  (21  M.)  Olazebury  ^  Bury  Lane  the 
train  crosses  Chat  Moss  (see  above).  At  (2672  M.)  Patricroft  is  the  Iron 
Foundry  established  by  James  Nasmyth,  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land.— 2772  M.  Eccles  (Cross  Keys),  prettily  situated  on  the  Irwell, 

3172  M.  Manchester  (Exchange  Station),  see  p.  350. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Warrington  and  Glazebrook, 

34  M.  ^Ohbshire  Links'  Railway  in  V4-IV2  hr.  (fares  5«.  6d.,  2s.  6rf. ; 
return  8«.,  is.  6d.).  As  far  as  (24  M.)  Olazehrook  (see  p.  850)  this  line  coin- 
cides with  the  main  Liverpool  and  London  line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
(see  R.  44b). 

We  start  from  the  Central  Station  in  Ranelagh  Street  (p.  340). 
The  train  then  stops  at  (1  M.)  St.  James's  and  (272  ^0  '^^>  MichaeVSf 
crosses  Toxteth  Park  (p.  346),  and  reaches  (372  M.)  Otter spooL  To 
the  right  a  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Mersey,  672  M.  Oarston  (p.  363); 
1274  M.  Famworthj  the  junction  of  a  loop-line  to  Widnes, 

I874  M.  Warrington  (Patten  ArmSy  R.  or  D.  3«. ;  Lion^  pens. 
8a.  Qd,  'y  Rail.  Rfmt,  RQoms),  a  busy  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  with  (1901)  64,241  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  cotton,  wire, 
iron,  and  glass.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  Parish  Church,  a  fine  building 
in  the  Dec.  style,  has  been  restored.  —  From  Warrington  railways 
radiate  to  Wigan  (p.  406),  Bolton  (p.  356),  Chester  (p.  284),  etc. 

Beyond  Warrington  the  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
celebrated  Bbidoe water  Canal  (35  M.  long),  one  of  the  oldest 
In  England,  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
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The  canal  was  conatructed  by  Brindley  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  1758-71.  The  Duke  sank  all  his  capital  in  the  undertaking,  but  ultim- 
ately made  a  large  fortune  hj  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  conveying  the 
produce  of  his  large  coal-fields  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

At  (24  M.)  Olaxehrook  the  direct  line  to  London  diyerges  to  the 
right.  —  34  M.  Manchester  (Central  Station),  see  below. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Atherton. 

SBVs  M.  Lakoashibb  abb  Tobkshibb  Kailwat  in  40  min.-l'/i  hr.  (fares 
bs.  6<l.,  2«.  9d.,  2$.  Qd, ;  return  St.,  5«.,  it.  &!.). 

We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station  (p.  340).  The  district  tra- 
versed is  uninteresting  and  most  of  the  stations  unimportant.  11  M. 
Rain  ford  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Ormskirk  (p.  348)  and  8t,  Helen's 
(p.  349).  Near  Wigan  (p.  406),  which  the  Manchester  line  avoids 
by  a  loop,  we  cross  the  main  L.N.W.  line.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
direct  Manchester  line  diyerges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Bolton 
(p.  356).  26  M.  Atherton;  29  M.  Walkden-,  34 M.  PendUton;  36  M. 
Salford.  —  36^/2  M.  Manchester  (Victoria  Station),  see  below. 


HanchMter.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Central  SUaUm  (PI.  E,  6),  at 
the  comer  of  Windmill  St.  and  Lower  Moslev  St.,  for  the  trains  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  G.N.R.,  G.G.B.,  and  Cheshire  lines  to  London,  Liver- 
pool,  Chester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  Derby,  etc.  —  2.  London  Road  Station 
(PI.  G,  H,  6),  for  the  L.m.W.  trains  to  London,  Stafford,  Birmingham,  etc., 
and  also  for  the  G.  C.  R.  —  3.  Exchange  atation  (PI.  £,  2),  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  town,  for  the  L.N.W.  trains  to  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Chester,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  G.W.R.  trains  to  Chester  and  Wales.  —  4.  Victoria  Station 
(PI.  F,  2),  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  to 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Preston,  Oldham,  York,  Leeds,  Searborough,  etc.  — 
6.  Oxford  Road  Station  (PI.  F,  6),  for  trains  to  Altrincham,  etc.  —  In 
addition  to  these  stations,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  loop- 
line,  there  are  several  secondary  ur  suburban  stations  at  which  the  trains 
generally  stop  before  quitting  Manchester.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  at 
Salford  (PI.  D,8).  —  Single  cab-fare  (see  below)  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  Midland  (PI.  n^  £,  5),  a  huge  and  sumptuously  equipped 
new  hotel,  with  Turkish  baths,  five  restaurants,  American  bar,  etc,  R.  from 
4s.  6d.,  D.  6s.)  *Qdbkm'8  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  2  Piccadilly,  a  long -established 
house  near  the  London  Road  Station,  R.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  5s.;  *Gramd 
(PI.  c;  G,  4),  Aytoun  St.  more  quietly  situated,  with  lift.  R.  4s.-&s.  6d., 
D.  6s.;  ViQTOBiA  (PI.  b;  £,3),  Victoria  St.,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  5s.; 
Gbosvbnob  (PL  d;  £,  8),  Deansgate,  R.  or  D.  5s.;  Albion  (PI.  e;  G,  8), 
21  Piccadilly,  R.  from  3s.  6<f.,  D.  3s.  6(f.;  Clabbmcb  (PI.  f);  Waterloo 
(PI.  g),  R.  4-6s.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  in  Piccadilly  (6  ft  8;  PI.  G,  3,  4);  Moslkt, 
Piccadilly;  *Rotal  (PI.  m;  F,  8),  2  Mosley  St.,  the  last  six  commercial; 
Dbansoatb  Tbkpebanob  Hotel,  R.  4s.,  D.  2s.  6d. 

Restaurants.  At  the  *Midlatnd  Hotel  (see  above;  grill  room,  German 
restaurant,  etc.);  Atlantie^  9  Cross  St.  (PI.  E,  3, 4),  for  men  only;  Victoria^ 
at  the  above-named  hotel  (PI.  £,  3) ;  Parkevy  18  St.  Mary's  Gate  and  10  St. 
Anne's  Sq.  (PI.  E,  8);  Prince' $  Cafi^  opposite  Prince's  Theatre  (PI.  E,  5); 
Momclieetvr  lAmilLed  Rtttaurani  CV>.,  under  the  Exchange  (P1.E,S);  Baimlburye 
Luncheon  Roomty  Corporatton  St.x  *Old  Swan  ((Hrman),  Pool  St.,  Market  St.; 
Continental^  Peter  Sq. ;  Smalbnant  Vegetarian  RetkMranU^  St.  Anne  St.,  Barton 
Arcade,  Deansgate,  etc.  —  R^eshment  Rooms  at  the  stations. 

Oabs.  Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  Qd.j  3-4  pers.  Is. ;  for  each  additional  third 
of  a  mile  Qd.  or  4<l.  By  time,  for  each  !/«  br.  V/td.  For  each  article  of 
luggage  carried  outside  2d.  Double  fares  from  midnight  to  6  a.m.  Com- 
plaints may  be  made  at  the  Town  Hall  (p.  854). 
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Electric  Tramway*.  Manchester  is  covered  with  a  network  of^HTam- 
ways,  traversing  the  main  streets  and  extending  to  all  the  suburbs  (fares 
Id. -3d.). 

Pott  and. Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  8),  corner  of  Market  St.  and  Spring 
Gardens.    Numerous  branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

Theatres.  TZoyal  (PI.  E,  5),  Peter  St.,  stalls  6<.,  dress  circle  64.,  upper 
circle  2s.  6d.,  pit  U.\  Prince" $  (PI.  £,  6),  Oxford  St.;  Gaiety  (PI.  E,  4), 
Peter  St.,  dress  circle  and  stalls  5«.;  Prince  of  Walet^  Liverpool  St.,  Sal- 
ford;  Queen's  (PI.  £,  4),  Bridge  St.,  dress  circle  24.,  pit  6d. ;  St.  James's 
(PI.  F,  6),  Oxford  St.  —  Music  Halls.  Palace  (PI.  F,  5),  Oxford  St. ;  Grand, 
Tivolu  Peter  St.;  adm.  l-5#. ;  Hippodrome,  Oxford  St. 

Concerts.  Classical  Concerts,  Free  Trade  Hall  (PI.  £,  4),  every  Thurs. 
in  winter;  Manchester  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  in  the  Midland  Hall;  Manchester 
Vocal  Society's  Concerts. 

Popular  Besorts.  ^Bellevue  Gardens,  Longsight,  to  the  S.E.,  with 
zoological  collection,  dancing-saloon,  restaurant,  fire-works,  lake  for  boating, 
etc.,  much  frequented  by  the  lower  classes.  They  may  be  reached  by 
tram  or  by  train  from  London  Road  to  Longsight.  —  Botanic  Gardens^ 
Chester  Road,  Old  Trafford,  to  the  S.W. 

Baths.  Ilerriotfs,  10  S.  Parade,  St.  Marys,  Deansgate;  Allfson,  40  Hyde 
Road;  Constantine,  21  Oxford  St. —  Corporation  Baths,  in  Store  St.,  Leaf  St., 
Baker  St.,  and  Osborne  St. 

American  Consul,  Wm.  H.  Bradley;  vice-consul,  JoJm  W.  Thomas. 

Manchester,  the  chief  industrial  town  of  England,  and  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  cotton- manufacture,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Irwell^  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  in  a  gently  undulating  plain. 
Manchester  proper  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  which  here 
receives  two  smaller  streams,  the  Medloek  and '  the  Irk ;  but  in 
ordinary  speech  the  name  is  used  to  include  Saiford,  on  the  oppo- 
site hank,  which  really  forms  one  town  with  Manchester,  though 
a  distinct  municipality,  returning  its  own  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1901  the  population  of  the  united  city  was  764,926  (Man- 
chester, 543,969;  Salford,  220,956).  The  population  includes  a 
large  German  element,  whose  influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  music  is  cultivated  here.  Besides  cotton 
goods,  Manchester  also  manufactures  large  quantities  of  silk,  worsted, 
chemicals,  and  machinery.  Its  chief  interest  for  the  stranger  lies  in 
its  huge  manufactories  and  warehouses,  and  in  the  bustling  traffic  of 
its  streets.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  centering 
in  the  Town  Hall,  are  narrow,  but  many  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected.  The  suburbs  on  the  other  hand ,  such  as  Cheetham 
Hill,  Broughton,  Old  Trafford,  and  Fallowfield,  are  generally  well 
laid  out  and  handsomely  built.  Many  of  the  largest  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  now  inthe  to'wns  around  Manchester,  and  the  city  itself 
Is  becoming  more  of  an  emporium  and  less  of  an  actual  centre  of 
manufacture.  The  rivers  unfortunately  do  not  add  much  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  town,  as  their  waters  are  black  with  mill-refuse. 

Since  1847  Manchester  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

History.  Manchester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Mancunian  of  the  Ro> 
mans.  In  the  10th  cent,  we  hear  of  Edward  the  Elder  repairing  and  gar- 
risoning the  village  of  Manigcecuter,  and  a  line  of  Norman  barons  seems 
to  have  derived  their  title  from  this  place.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  it  was  already  known  as  an  indnstrial  place  of  some  importance,  the 
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manafaetare  of  woollen  and  linen  goods  having,  according  to  report,  been 
introduced  by  Flemish  immigrants  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  (1509-47)  Manchester  appears  as  the  principal  town  of  Lan- 
cashire, hut  its  size  cannot  have  been  very  great,  as  even  in  1720  it  did 
not  contain  10^000  inhabitants.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  its  pro- 
gress began  to  be  more  rapid,  and  the  population  rose  from  20,000  in  1760 
to  94,000  in  1801.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  machinery  for  spin- 
ning cotton  was  made  here  in  1789,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cotton- 
manufacture.  The  advance  was  aided  by  the  construction  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  (see  p.  849)  to  Liverpool;  in  1830  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway  (see  p  349)  was  opened;  and  in  1894  a  'Ship  Canal\  con- 
necting Manchester  with  the  sea  was  opened  for  traffic  (see  p.  856).  In 
1894  the  *Thirlmere  Water  scheme'  (p.  418)  was  completed.  Comp.  W.  £. 
A.  Axon^s  'Annals  of  Manchester*  (1^6). 

The  name  Hanoheater  School  began  to  be  used  some  65  years  ago 
to  designate  the  political  party  that  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  coru- 
laws  and  for  the  general  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  chief  manufacturing  town  of  England  .very  naturally  became  the 
centre  of  the  movement,  and  the  head-office  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
was  established  in  Newall  Buildings,  Market  St.  (comp.  p.  855).  Richard 
Cobden,  the« leader  of  the  party,  was  a  partner  in  a  Manchester  firm  of 
cotton-printers,  and  in  1839  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
his  instigation,  opened  the  free-trade  campaign  by  petitioning  Parliament 
against  the  corn-laws.  After  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
the  name  Manchester  School  stuck  to  the  political  party  grouped  round 
Cobden  and  Bright,  though  the  city  of  Manchester  was  by  no  means  in- 
variably of  the  same  mind  as  these  politicians.  The  leading  principles 
of  this  school  may  be  described  as  the  development  of  complete  free- 
dom of  trade  and  unrestricted  competition,  and  the  adhesion  as  far  ad 
practicable  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  affairs.  The  ex- 
pression has  become  domiciled  in  several  Continental  states,  where  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  those  who  prefer  peace  and 
material  welfare  to  the  honour  of  their  country. 

"So  traveller  should  quit  Manchester  without  having  seen  one  at  least 
of  its  great  factories.  A  letter  of  introduction  is  desirable;  but  those  who 
have  none  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the  firm  whose  estab- 
lishment they  wish  to  inspect.  Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories 
are  the  following:  Armitage's  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  at  Pendleton;  l^a- 
smyth's  Bridge  water  Foundry  at  Patricroft  (p.  849);  Armstrong  ft  Whit- 
worth's  Ordnance  and  Machine  Works  at  Opeashaw;  S.  &  J.  Watt's  Home 
Trade  Warehouse,  Portland  St. 

We  begin  our  walks  througli  Manchester  at  the  London  Road 
Station  (PI.  G,  H,  6;  p.  350),  near  which  most  of  the  principal 
hotels  are  situated.  London  Road  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by 
Piccadilly  (PL  G,  4),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  city. 
Here,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Boyal  Infirmary  (PI.  G,  4),  a  large 
building  founded  in  1753 ,  but  since  extensively  altered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico.  One  wing  was  erected  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind.  About  20,000 
patients  are  annually  treated  here. 

The  pavement  in  front  is  adorned  with  four  bronze  statues.  To  the 
left  is  the  Duk9  of  Wellington  (1769-1852),  by  Noble,  surrounded  bv  four 
allegorical  figures.  -—  In  the  centre  are  statues  of  Dalton  (176o-1844), 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  engine.  —  To  the  right  is  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1788-1850),  by  Marshall. 

Piccadilly  is  continued  by  Mabkbt  Stbbbt  (PI.  E,  F,  3) ,  the 
main  artery  of  traffic  in  Manchester.  To  the  left,  halfway  down 
the  street,  is  the  Post  Office  (PI.  F,  3).    Market  St.  ends  opposite 
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the  Ezehaj^^e  (PI.  E,  3),  a  massiye  strnctaie  in  the  classical  style, 
erected  in  1864-74  by  Mills  and  Murgatroydj  with  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico, and  a  campanile  180  ft.  high. 

The  Oreat  Hall^  200ft.  long  and  190ft.  wide,  is  coyered  with  a  dome 
80  ft.  high.  On  cotton-market  days  (Tues.  and  Frid.,  1-2)  it  is  crowded 
with  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  apparent  confusion.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the 
galleries  on  application  to  the  keeper.  —  In  St.  Anne^s  Square,  adjoining 
the  Exchange,  is  a  Statue  of  Cobden  (see  p.  852),  by  Wood. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  to  the  N.  through  Victoria 
Street  to  (5  min.)  the  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  2),  situated  in  an  open 
Bpace  facing  the  Irwell.  The  building  is  in  the  Perp.  style  and 
dates  mainly  from  the  early  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  restoration 
has  given  it  a  somewhat  modern  aspect.  The  N.  porch,  the  muniment- 
room,  and  the  baptistery  are  modern.  It  is  the  parish-church  (H^owd 
church')  for  the  Tast  parish  of  Manchester  and  was  made  collegiate 
-under  a  warden  and  fellow  in  the  15th  century.  It  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1847  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
English  cathedrals,  being  only  220  ft.  long  and  112  ft.  broad.  Its 
great  comparative  width  is  due  to  the  fact  that  chapels  have  been 
added  on  both  sides  of  the  original  church  so  as  to  form  double  aisles 
(comp.  p.  55).  The  square  tower,  140  ft.  in  height,  was  rebuilt  in 
1864-67.  Part  of  the  exterior  is  decorated  with  quaint  carvings. 

Interior  (adm.  free;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.;  on  Sun.  at 
10.30  a.m.,  3.30  and  7  p.m.).  The  Navb  is  impressive  owing  to  its  unusual 
width,  but  the  Ghoib  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Interior.  Both  have 
flat  timber  ceilings.  The  oaken  Choir  Stalls,  dating  firom  about  1605,  are 
finely  carved  (quaint  misereres).  The  stained  glass  is  modem;  one  of 
the  windows  is  a  memorial  to  G-en.  Gordon.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
chapel  is  the  Lady  Chapel ,  added  about  1518.  The  outer  N.  aisle  of  the 
choir  (rebuilt)  is  known  as  the  Derby  Chapel,  and  contidns  monuments  to 
members  of  that  family.  Off  this  chapel  opens  the  small  Sly  Chapel,  with 
the  monument  of  Bishop  Stanley  of  Ely  (d.  1515),  who  was  Warden  of  Man- 
chester Collegiate  Church  in  1485-1609  and  built  the  beautiful  clerestory  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
*Statue  of  Hvn^hrey  Chetham  (see  helow),  by  Theed.  At  the  E.  end  of 
the  S.  choir^aisle  is  the  small  Frater  Chapel,  erected  in  1887  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Fraser  (d.  1885),  of  whom  it  contains  an  effigy.  To  the  S.  of 
the  choir  is  the  octagonal  Chester  House. 

Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  large  Com  Exchange 
(PI.  F,  2,  3).  Farther  to  the  E.,  in  Shudehill,  is  SmithfUld  Market 
fPl.  G,  2),  which  may  be  visited  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the 
factory  operatives  lay  in  their  supplies  for  the  week.  —  To  the  S.  of 
the  cathedral  is  a  Stattie  of  Cromwell  (PI.  E,  3).  —  To  the  N. 
stands  *Chethain  College  or  Hospital  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  with  a  Blue 
Coat  School  established  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1651,  and  a 
library  of  40,000  vols,  (open  10  to  4,  5,  or  6). 

The  library  is  probably  the  oldest  free  library  in  Europe.  The  build- 
ing itself  (adm.  6<f.),  enclosing  a  quadrangle,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  (1422-61)  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  in  Manchester. 
It  originally  formed  part  of  the  collegiate  buildings  attached  to  the  old 
church.  The  Dining  Hall  has  a  dais  and  screen.  The  Library  (with  a 
fine  carved  oak  buffet  and  some  old  portraits)  and  the  Dormitories  are 
also  interesting. 
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The  large  red  building  adjoining  Ohetham  College  is  the  Qtam- 
mar  School^  of  which  De  Quincey  is  the  most  famous  alnmnns  (re- 
built since  his  time).  Immediately  to  the  N.  are  the  Exchange  and 
Victoria  Stations  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  the  latter  adjoined  by  the  Workhouse, 

Passing  the  Victoria  Station  and  crossing  New  Bridge  Street,  we 
continue  along  Great  Ducie  Street  to  (6  min.)  the  *As8ize  Courts 
(PI.  E,  1),  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1864  from  the 
designs  of  Waterhouse,  at  a  cost  of  100,000{. 

The  fine  entranoe,  on  the  W.  side,  is  adorned  with  the  stataes  of 
eminent  lawgivers ,  that  of  Hoses  crowning  the  apex  of  the  gable.  The 
capitals  of  titie  columns  in  the  portico  represent  the  judicial  penalties  of 
former  times.  The  slender  pointed  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  210  ft.  high.  The  large  central  Ball,  100  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide, 
and  75  ft.  high,  has  a  window  (at  the  K.  end) ,  representing  the  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.  —  Behind  the  Assise  Oourts  is  the  large  <^untp  Oaol, 

Peansoatb  (PI.  E,  3,  4,  5),  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
in  Manchester,  begins  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  and  ends  at 
Knott  MiU  Station  (PI.  D,  6),  in  the  district  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  site  of  the  Roman  Mancunium  (p.  351).  To  the  right,  nearly 
opposite  John  Dalton  St.,  is  the  *John  Bylands  Library  (P1.E,4), 
a  handsome  public  library  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Bylands  and 
opened  in  1899  (shown  to  yisitors  on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  2-6). 

It  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up  and  contains  100,000  vols.,  including 
the  famous  Althorp  collection  (comp.  p.  265)  also  many  interesting  in- 
cunabula (700-800  vols,  printed  before  1601),  an  *Aldine  Boom^  and  a  *Bible 
Boom\ 

John  Dalton  Street  (P1.E,  4),  opposite  the  Bylands  Library,  leads 
to  Albert  Squabb  (PI.  E,  4),  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of 
Prince  Albert  (d.  18ol),  by  Noble,  under  a  Gothic  canopy  by  North- 
ington,  Bishop  Eraser  (d.  1885),  by  Woolner,  Oladstone  (d.  1898),  by 
Baggi,  John  Bright  (d.  1889),  and  Oliver  Heywood  (d.  1892),  a  pro- 
minent citizen.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  *New  Town 
Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  another  enormous  and  imposing  Gothic  pile  by 
Waterhouse  (see  above),  erected  in  1868-77  at  a  cost  of  776,000t. 
The  clock-tower  is  286  ft.  high  (*View  from  the  top) ;  it  contains 
a  fine  peal  of  bells  and  a  carillon. 

The  Interior  (adm.  6d.)  contains  250  rooms.  The  great  *Hali.,  100  ft. 
in  length,  is  adorned  witii  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  Manchester 
by  Madox  Brown  (d.  1893),  and  eontains  statues  of  Gladstone,  Villiers,  Joule, 
and  Dalton  (p.  852  \  titie  last  by  Ch€uUrey\  and  a  bust  of  Cardinal  Vcsughtm^ 
who  was  Bishop  of  Salford  from  1872  to  1892.  On  the  ceiling  are  the  arms 
of  English  towns  and  counties. 

In  King  St.  (PI.  B,  3,  F,  4),  a  little  to  the  K.,  is  tiie  Fret  R^erence 
JAbrarv  (open  9-10,  on  Sun.  2-9  \  200,000  vols. ;  MSS.  of  Harrison  Ainsworth), 
occupying  the  old  Town  Hall. 

Adjoining  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Memorial  Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  com- 
memorating the  ejection  of  the  Nonconforming  clergy  in  1662. 

Passing  the  N.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  through  Princess  St., 
and  crossing  Cooper  St.,  we  reach  Moslbt  St.  (PI.  F,  4),  another 
busy  thoroughfare.  Opposite  us ,  at  the  corner  of  Princess  St. ,  is 
the  City  Art  Gallery  (formerly  the  Royal  Institution;  PI.  F,  4), 
a  building  in  the  Greek  style  by  Barry^  with  an  Ionic  portico. 
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It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures  and  castfl  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum.  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here.  —  Imme- 
diately to  the  N.  if  the  AOuna^im  (PI.  F,  4),  a  kind  of  club  for  young 
buiiness-men  (quarterly  subscription  6<.  6(f.),  with  a  good  library. 

If  we  turn  to  the  light  on  reaching  Mosley  St.  from  Albert 
Square  (see  p.  354),  we  soon  reach  8t.  Peters  Church  (PL  F,  5), 
containing  an  altar-pieoe  after  Carraccl.  At  the  corner  of  Peter 
Street,  mnning  hence  to  the  W. ,  stands  the  large  Midland  Hotel 
(p.  350),  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  extenslTe  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  5; 
p.  350).  In  Peter  St.  is  the  •Free  Trade  Hall  (Tl.  E,  4,  5),  in  the 
Italian  palatial  style,  by  Walters,  erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  edifice  of  the  Anti-Oom-Law  League  (oomp.  p.  352).  The 
hall  is  130  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  53  ft.  high,  and  can  accommo- 
date 6000  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  the  original  Free  Trade  Hall  was  erected  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gobden ,  and  was  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  League.  On  Aug.  16th,  1819,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ^Massacre  of 
Peterloo%  the  name  giyen  in  Manchester  to  a  collision  between  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  and  the  Manchester  Reformers,  when  several  lives  were  lost. 

From  Mosley  St.,  opposite  Peter  St.,  diverges  Oxford  Street 
(PI.  F,  5,  6),  a  long  street  leading  S.E.  to  the  suburban  districts  of 
RusholrMy  Fallowfieldy  CheadU,  etc.  • —  It  contains  the  Oxford  Road 
Station  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  350),  AU  Sainti  Church  (PI.  F,  6),  the  School 
of  Art,  the  Owens  College  (IY4  M.  from  the  Town  Hall),  the  Eye 
Ho9piUUy  and  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  with  an 
elaborate  interior.  —  The  ^Owent  CoUegef  now  the  Viotoria  ITni- 
▼ersity  of  Manchester,  was  founded  in  1845  by  John  Owens,  who 
left  100,000/.  for  the  purpose.  In  1873  it  was  transferred  to  the 
present  handsome  Gothic  edifice  (by  Waterhouse)  which  was  ex- 
tended in  1886-87. 

The  college  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1874,  and  in 
1880  it  was  constituted  one  of  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University,  the  others 
being  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds.  These,  however,  were  chartered  as  in- 
dependent universities  in  1906.  The  Owens  College  is  now  attended  by 
about  1200  students,  taught  by  about  80  professors  and  lecturers,  and  in- 
cludes a  medical  school  and  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  science.  It  possesses 
well  -  furnished  Laboratories,  the  handsome  Christie  Library  (well  stocked 
with  books),  and  a  Collection  0/ Natural  History.  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  (d.  1882) 
and  Bir  E«wry  JBeseoe  were  professors  at  the  Owens  College. 

Whitwobth  Stbebt(P1.  G-D,  5,  6)  is  a  spacious  new  thorough- 
fare extending  from  London  Road  Station  (p.  350)  to  Knott  Mill 
Station  (p.  354).  It  is  flanked  mainly  by  large  warehouses,  but  also 
contains  a  Board  School,  the  handsome  Technical  School  (PI.  G,  5), 

and  St,  Mary's  Hospital  (PI.  F,  5). 

The  Kanoheater  Art  Museum,  in  Ancoats  (to  the  E.  of  PI.  H,  4), 
opened  in  1886,  may  be  called  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of  Manchester 
(open  free,  week-days  and  Sundays).  The  objects  exhibited  are-  furnished 
with  explanatory  labels.  Concerts,  lectures,'  and  classes  are  also  held  here 
for  the  people  of  the  district. 

Salford  (p.  351),  or  Manchester  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell, 
contains  little  to  interest  the  stranger.  The  Roman  Ccdholic  Cathe~ 
dral  (PI.  C,  3),  a  good  building  by  Pugin  the  Elder,  with  a  spire 
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240  ft.  higli  and  a  fine  W.  front,  is  mnob  ol>8cnied  1)7  adjoining 

hoiiBes. 

To  th«  K.W.,  skirted  by  the  InreU,  lies  Peel  Park  (Fl.  A,  9),  » 
public  park,  prettily  laid  out,  containing  a  museom  and  a  Ubrary.  The 
Mtiseum  is  a  large  building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  fair  collection 
of  antiquities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  Art  QalUry  contains 
modem  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  building  also  includes  the  Salford 
Free  Library.  —  The  Whitworth  Park,  near  Oxford  St.  (beyond  PI.  F.  6), 
24  acres  in  extent,  a  bequest  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  was  opened  in  1890. 
The  Whittporth  Intiitutey  in  the  park,  with  a  picture  gallery,  a  eommeroial 
museum,  etc.,  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 

Manchester  possesses  several  other  public  parks,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable sise.  Botanic  Oardene^  see  p.  851.  —  *Bellev«e  Qardem.  see 
p.  851.  The  celebrated  attempt  to  rescue  Fenian  prisoners  in  1867  was 
made  near  tiie  old  Bellevue  Prison^  in  the  Hyde  Road. 

The  *Kancheater  Ship  Oanal,  one  of  the  boldest  modem  experiments 
in  inland  navigation,  which  has  practically  placed  Manchester  among 
the  principal  seaports  of  Great  Britain,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1894. 
The  canal,  which  is  SSVs  M.  long  and  28  ft.  deep*  with  a  minimum  bottom 
width  of  120  ft.,  has  five  locks,  and  cost  15,000,000;.  In  1904  the  total 
weight  of  merchandise  traffic  earned  on  the  Canal  was  nearly  4,000,000  tons, 
and  the  waterway  is  navigated  regularly  by  vessels  of  8000  tons  and  up- 
wards. The  canal  begins  near  TraJQTord  Road  Swing  Bridge  (conveniently 
reached  by  tramway  from  Deansgate)  and  enters  the  Mersey  at  Etutham 
(p.  339).  The  area  of  the  dock-estate  at  Manchester  is  406Vs  acres,  includ- 
ing a  water-space  of  120  acres,  and  a  quay-frontage  of  6Vs  M.  The  large 
grain  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  40,000  tons.  The  loeks  and  sloiee*  on  the 
canal  are  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  ever  exeeuted. 
Comp.  p.  389. 

From  Manghbstkr  to  Bolton  and  Blagkbdbn,  25  M.,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  in  ^/t-U/t  hr.  (fares  4s.  Qd.,  2s.  8d.,  2«.  O^/td.).  —  lOi/iM. 
Bolton-le-Koora  (Swan;  Victoria;  Commereidly  pens.  iOt,\  RaU,  Jt/mt, Bocmt)^ 
a  prosperous  town  of  (1901)  168,205  inhab.,  with  large  cotton-mills,  bleach- 
ing and  dye-works,  engine-factories,  and  iron-foundries.  The  Orammar 
Behool,  founded  in  i641,  has  an  old  'chained'  library.  Grompton  (1763-1827). 
the  inventor  of  the  spinning-mule,  resided  at  Bolton  and  is  commemorated 
by  a  statue  in  Nelson  Square.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  (2  M.)  Hall-in~th€- 
Wood,  an  old  timber  house  where  Grompton  perfected  his  invention,  and 
(3  M.)  SmithilU  Hallj  an  interesting  old  manor-house.  —  25  M.  Blackburn 
(Old  BuU^  R.  4s.,  D.  from  S«.  6d.)  White  Bull,  pens,  from  10s.  6d.;  Rail. 
R/mt.  Rooms)y  a  well-built  Industrial  town  of  (1901)  127,527  inhab.,  the 
staple  products  of  which  are  cottons,  calico,  and  muslin.  Hargreaves 
(d.  1788),  the  inventor  of  the  spinnlng-jenny,  and  John  Morley,  the  states- 
man and  author,  were  bom  here.  A  statue  of  Gladstone  was  erected  at 
Blackburn  in  1899. 

[From  Blackburn  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  Preston  (p.  404)  and 
on  the  right  to  BurnUv  (p.  357  ^  97,044  inhab.  in  1901).  The  Art  Gallery  of 
Burnley  is  installed  in  Totonelff  HaM^  a  historic  mansion.  The  m^n  line  goes 
on  to  Hellifield  (p.  439),  via  Whalley  (Whalley  Arms),  with  a  ruined  abbey, 
and  Clitheroe  (Swan),  with  a  ruined  castle.  About  5  M.  to  the  K.W.  or 
Whalley  is  the  Jesuit  college  of  Stonphurit  (250  pupils),  containing  a 
museum  with  some  interesting  historical  relics,  some  fine  illuminated  M8S., 
a  Roman  altar,  and  a  collection  of  paintings.  From  Glitheroe  pleasant 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  RiUbte  and  to  the  Hill  ^ 
Pendle,  a  famous  haunt  of  Lancashire  witches.] 

Fbou  Manghesteb  to  Bdbt  and  Bacup.  22  M.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  in  Vvli/s  hr.  (fares  3«.  4d.,  Is.  9d.,  Is.  Id.).  —  9Vt  M.  Bury  (Derby, 
R.  3s.,  D.  2t.  Qd.),  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  with  (1901)  SS^CW  inhab., 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  introduction  of  calico-printing  by  the  father  of  Sir 
I^obert  Peel.  A  statue  in  the  town  commemorates  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1788- 
1860),  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity.  —  13VsM.  Ramsboitom,  another  manu- 
facturing town,  was  the  residence  of  the  Messrs.  Grant,  the  originals  of 
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*The  Cheeryble  Brothers^  in  'Nicholas  Kickleby".  A  line  nins  hence  to 
Aecringtcn  (Rail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  and  Blackbnm.  —  22M.  Bacnp  (22,505  inhab.) 
has  considerable  cotton  and  woollen  manufactnres. 

From  Manohxsteb  to  Oldham,  8H.,  railway  in  20-26  min.  (fares  1<., 
del.,  Id.),  Departare  from  Victoria  Station  (p.  360).  —  8  M.  Oldham  (King's 
Arms;  Black  Swan)^  with  (1901)  137,238  inbab.,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cotton-manufactaring  towns  and  also  contains  large  iron-works.  Over  600 
tall  factory  chimneys  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Oldham  Edge, 

Fbom  MAHOHasTsa  to  Halifax  (Bradford,  Le§da).  83  M.,  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  Railway  in  1-lVs  hr.  (fares  6«. S<{.,  3s.,  2s.  8Vs<^).  Departure 
from  Yxetoria  Station  (p.  350).  —  51/4  M.  MiddleUm  Junction.  —  11  H.  Roch- 
dale (  Wellington,  R.  A  B.  &s.,  D.  3s.  %d. ;  BuektcorthU ;  Raatcay ;  White  Swan  ; 
Rail.  RfM.  Boomt),  a  town  with  (1905)  over  90,000  inhab.,  situated  on 
the  Moche,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  flannel  and  woollen  industry 
and  has  also  many  large  cotton-mills.  The  Toton  Hail  is  a  good  building  by 
Waterhonse.  Rochdale  possesses  some  interest  in  economical  history  as 
the  place  where  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  great  movement  of 
cooperation  by  the  formation,  in  1844,  of  the  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  mill-hands,  with  a  capital  of  ^{.  The  society  now 
contains  12,984  members  and  has  a  capital  of  885,4977.  John  Bright  (d.  1889) 
lived  and  is  buried  at  Rochdale.  —  19Vs  M.  Todmorden,  whence  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  Biimlep  (see  p.  356).  29  M.  Sowerby  Bridge  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms). 
—  3311.  Halifax,  and  thenee  to  (41 M.)  Bradford  and  (49  H.)  Leeds,  see  p.  487. 

Fbom  Vahohbstsk  to  Huddbbsfibld  and  Lbbds,  43  M.  ,  L.  N.  W.  B. 
in  Vlf^l^  hrs.  (fares  7s.,  4s.,  3s.  Id).  Departure  from  Exchange  Station 
(p.  350).  —  6^^  M.  Aahton-under-Lyne  (Boar''s  Head;  George  A  Dragon,  B.  3s., 
D.  2s.  M. ;  BaU.  Bfmt,  Booms),  a  busy  cotton-spinning  town  with  43,890  in- 
habitants. Near  (8  M.)  Stalybridge  (Castle),  a  cotton-spinning  town  with 
27,674  inhab.,  the  train  enters  a  bleak  moorland-district,  and  begins  to 
cross  the  ridge  of  limestone  hills  stretching  northwards  from  the  vicinity 
of  Derby  (comp.  p.  370)  to  the  Lake  District  and  the  Scottish  border.  — 
Beyond  (lOVs  M.)  Mossley  we  enter  Yorkshire.  From  (13  M.)  Greenfield 
a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Oldham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Saddletcorth 
(Commercial),  a  manufacturing  town  with  12,319  inhab.,  in  a  bleak  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  some  picturesque  rocks.  Two  railways,  the  road,  the  Hudders- 
field  Canal,  and  the  river  Tame  here  all  run  parallel  through  a  deep  valley. 
Between  (ISVs  M.)  Diggle  and  (19  H.)  Marsden  we  penetrate  the  ridge  by  one 
of  the  longest  tunnels  in  England  (3  M. ;  ca.  5  min.).  —  26M.Huddersflield 
(George,  R.  4s. ;  Imperial,  R.  &  B.  6s. ;  Qiiesn;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms;  American 
Consul,  JB,  F,  Stone),  one  of  the  centres  of  the  English  cloth  and  woollen  manu- 
facture, is  a  well-built  modern  town  of  (1901)  95,008  inhab.,  situated  on  the 
Oo/i»e,  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  limestone  hills.  The  pretty  environs  contain 
some  Roman  remains.  —  30i/sH.  Mirfield  (Rail.  Buffet)  is  the  junction  for 
Bradford  (p.  438),  and  a  little  farther  on  the  line  to  WakeEeld  (p.  436)  di- 
verges to  the  right.  33ysH.  Dewsbwy  (Koy&\,  R.  2s.  6d. :  Rail.  Buffet),  a  manu- 
facturing place  with  28,050  inhab. ;  85  H.  Ball€y.  —  48  U.  Leeds,  see  p.  487. 

Fbom  Manohbstbb  to  London  via  Gbewb,  189  H.,  railway  in  3V2- 
574  hrs.  (fares  24s.  6d.,  19s.  4d.,  15s.  5V2d.  -,  return  49«.,  38s.  lOd.,  30s.  iid.). 
The  remarks  m^de  at  p.  863  as  to  sleeping-carriages,  etc. ,  apply  also  to 
Manchester  trains.  —  The  train  starts  from  London  Boad  Station  (p.  350), 
and  after  passing  several  small  suburban  stations  crosses  a  gigantic  viaduct 
over  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  part  of  the  town  of  Stockport.  — 
6  M.  Stockport  (George;  Buckley  Arms;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  a  large  cot- 
ton-manufacturing town  on  the  Mersey,  with  (1901)  78,871  inhabitants. 
The  huge  Union  Sunday  School  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ;  in 
1900  it  had  nearly  5000  pupils  and  430  teachers.  —  8  M.  Cheadle  Hulme 
is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Macclesfield  (p.  358).  —  14  M.  Alderley  Edge 
(Queen  s  Hotel ,  R.  4s.,  D.  from  4s.) ,  with  the  house  and  park  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  is  a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Manchestrians.  — 
26  M.  Semdbach  (Bear.  Inn),  with  two  old  crosses  in  its  market-place,  re- 
erected  from  fragments  in  1816  and  possibly  dating  from  the  7th  century.  — 
At  01 M.)  Crewe  we  join  the  through-line  of  the  L.17.W.  Go.  from  Liverpool 
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to  London  (see  p.  863).  —  Other  L.K.W.  trains  between  Handiester  and 
London  leave  this  line  at  Cheadle  Hnhne  (see  p.  857)  and  proceed  through 
the  Potteriet  (see  p.  864)  to  rejoin  the  main  line  at  ITottim  Bridffe  (p.  3^) 
or  Cclwieh  (p.  366).  The  principal  intermediate  stations  on  this  route  are 
Kaoeleaftela  (Maeclesfttld  Amu;  Queen's) ^  an  important  centre  of  the 
silk  industry,  with  84,686  inhab. ;  CengUton  (to  Hanlev  and  Bnrslem,  see 
p.  364);  Stoke-upen-TretU  (p.  364)*,  and  8Ume. 

Fboh  Manohesteb  to  Lokdon  viI  Dbbbt,  191Vs  M.,  Midland  Railway  in 
8Y2-&VS  bn.  (fares  24<.  6<f.,  15«.  b^l^d.  \  returns  4d«.,  80s.  lid. ;  comp.  p.  869). 
The  train  starts  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  350)  and  proceeds  yi&  seyeral 
suburban  stations  to  (9  M.)  Bioetport  (Tieiot  Dale),  where  it  unites  with 
the  route  of  the  Midland  Railway  from  Liyerpool  (see  p.  869). 

From  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  see  R.  43 ;  to  Chesterj  see  p.  293 ;  to 
London  via  Sheffield,  see  R.  44ei  to  Wigan  (also  acceisible  by  the  L.V.W.R. 
from  the  Exchange  Station  and  by  the  G.O.R.  firom  the  Central  Station), 
see  p.  300. 


43.  The  Isle  of  Man. 

Steamers  ply  as  follows  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  summer;  in  winter 
communication  is  less  frequent. 

Fbom  Livbbpool.  To  (80  M.)  Douglas,  twice  daily  (oftener  on  Frid. 
and  Sat.)  in  84  hrs.  (fares  Bs,,  3<.  9d.\  return  10s.,  6s.).  The  *Viking'  on 
this  route  is  a  turbine  steamer  of  2000  tons.  To  (85  M.)  Ramsev,  4  or  5 
times  weekly  (daily  in  July  and  Aug.),  in  6  hrs.  (same  fares.) 

Fbom  Babbow  (p.  410)  to  (59  M.)  Douglas^  daily  in  8  hrs.  (same  fares). 

Fboh  Flbbtwood  (p.  406).  To  (59  M.)  Douglas,  daily  in  3  hrs.,  on 
arrival  of  the  2.15  p.m.  train ;  to  (73  M.)  Ramtey,  twice  weekly  yi&  Douglas 
(fares  as  above). 

Fbom  Hbysuam  (p.  439)  to  Douglas,  68  M.,  daily  in  summer  in  SVi  hrs. 
(fares  as  above),  by  the  turbine  steamer  *Manxman*  (2100  tons). 

Fbom  Silloth  (p.  410)  to  Douglas,  68  M.,  twice  weekly  in  summer  in 
5-6  hrs.  (on  the  way  to  Dublin;  comp.  p.  410),  calling  at  Whitehaven  (^.,  3s.). 

Fbom  Whitehavbn  to  Ramsey,  86  M.,  steamer  fortnightly,  in  S^A  hrs. 
(thrice  weekly  in  July  and  Aug.;  fare  6s.,  8s.;  return  lOi.,  5*.). 

Fbom  Glasoow.  Vii  Ardrossan  (p.  532),  thrice  weekly  from  end  of 
June  to  middle  of  Sept.,  at  other  seasons  once  weekly  (Wed.)  vift  Oreen- 
oek  (p.  588),  to  (130  or  160  M.)  Douglas,  calling  at  Ramsey,  in  8-9  hrs.  (fares 
Us.  Bd.,  10s.  9d.,  5s.  9d.,  return  17s.  fid.,  16s.  6d.,  9s.;  from  Ardrossan  or 
Greenock,  10s.,  5s.,  return  15s.,  7s.  6d.). 

There  are  also  regular  steamers  from  Dublin  and  Belfast  to  Douglas, 
Ramsey,  and  Peel. 

A  Railway  connects  Ramsetf,  Peel,  Douglas,  and  Castlei&wn^  and  extends 
to  Port  St.  Mary  and  Port  Erin,  giving  access  to  most  places  of  Interest. 
The  Elbotbic  Tbamwats  (pp.  860, 862)  are  also  useful. 

The  Isle  of  Haiif  01  Hsxm,  is  in  the  Irish  Sea,  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  hence  (possibly)  its  heraldic  emblem  (the  three 
legs,  or  triune),  and  its  Manx  name,  Vannin  or  Mannin,  signifying 
'middle*.  The  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (16 M.)  IsBnrrow  Head, 
Wigtownshire.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  82  M.,  its  breadth 
about  12  M.,  its  area  227  sq.  M.  More  than  half  of  the  population 
(64,613  in  1901)  are  in  the  four  towns,  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletown, 
and  Peel.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  beauti- 
fully dl versified;  streams,  flowing  through  narrow  leafy  glens,  with 
precipitous  sides,  form  numberless  cascades.  The  hilly  region  ends 
with  the  valley  of  the  Sulby,  to  the  N.  of  which  Is  a  plain,  unbroken 
except  by  low  sand-hills,  and  including  the  Ourragh  Moa/fy  once  a 
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bog  in  which  the  fossil  elk  has  been  found.  The  highest  point  is 
SnaefeU  (2034  ft),  the  top  of  which  commands  a  Tlew  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  On  the  S.  coast  are  many  fine  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  water  is  OTorywhere  clear,  and  the  smooth  sandy  shores 
afford  safe  and  pleasant  bathing.  Good  fishing  is  plentiful  both  in 
the  rivers  (trout)  and  the  sea  (mackerel,  etc.). 

In  July  and  August  especially  Douglas  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
practically  a  playground  for  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, but  at  other  seasons  and  in  the  smaller  town  and  country 

districts  the  ^tripper'  element  is  not  conspicuous. 

HistoTy.  The  early  history  of  the  island  is  so  mythical  as  to  have 
little  value,  especially  as  there  is  no  ancient  Manx  literature.  Its  hero, 
Mannanan  Mac^IJieir  (son  of  Lear),  warrior,  legislator,  merchant,  and 
magieian,  is  sidd  to  have  been  slain  by  St.  Patrick,  who  converted  the 
Hanx  to .  Christianity  (6th  cent.).  After  this  the  island  is  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  sway  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  princes,  and  from 
the  10th  to  the  IBth  cent,  it  had  Scandinavian  rulers,  many  of  the  local 
names  being  evidently  of  Norse  origin.  In  12^  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land subdued  the  island;  but  the  Manx  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Soots, 
that  by  thdr  desire  Edward  I.  took  it  under  his  protection.  Among  the 
numerous  subsequent  rulers,  or  ^Kings*,  were  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  SaUshury,  Sir  William  Scroop,  and  Earl  Percy  (i399).  In  1406  Henry  IV. 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Sir  John  Stanley ,  and  it  remained  with  the  Derby 
family  till  i8&,  when  the  royal  rights  were  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU, 
a  descendant  of  the  seventh  earl,  for  416,()00{. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  island,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  is  unique.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor^ 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  the  Executive  Council^  including  the  two  ^Deem- 
sters'  Ciudges),  the  Clerk  of  the  Bolls,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicar-General ;  and  the  ffouee 
of  Ketft^  consisting  of  24  members  elected  by  male  or  female  owners  and 
occupiers.  These  three  together  constitute  the  Court  of  Tyntoald  (see  p.  862). 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  it 
is  specially  named;  and  it  is  exempt  from  all  imperial  taxation.  The 
island  is  divided  for  civil  jurisdiction  into  two  districts,  and  each  of  these 
into  three  ^Sheadings'.  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  is  derived  ftrom  the  ^Sudreys"  (the  Hebrides),  once  included  in 
the  see.  —  The  Manx  language,  resembling  Gaelic,  is  fast  dying  out. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  coast  ia  afforded  by  a  trip  round  the  is- 
land in  one  of  the  large  steamers  which  leave  Douglas  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer,  calling  at  Ramsey  and  making  the  circuit  of 
about  70  M.  in  6  hours  (fares  3«.,  2<.).  —  Living  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
cheap  as  compared  with  fashionable  resorts  in  the  S.  The  leading  hotels 
at  Douglas,  Runsey,  Peel,  Castleton,  etc.,  are  good;  the  hotels  in  the 
country  villages  are  small  but  as  a  rule  clean  and  comfortable;  lodgings 
and  farm-house  accommodation  are  abundant.  —  Man  is  noted  for  a  breed 
of  tailless  cats.  —  The  roads  are  usually  well  adapted  for  cycling ;  the 
trial  races  for  British  motor-cars  p*'eliminary  to  the  international  contests 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  were  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1904  and  1905. 
—  A  good  guide  to  the  island  is  BrownU  (Isle  of  Man  Times  Office,  Douglas). 

Douglas.  —  Hotels.  ViLLiEBs,  close  to  the  pier,  pens,  from  9s. ; 
PoBT  Ahnb,  at  the  8.  end  of  the  bay,  B.  3«.  6<l.,  D.  4«. ;  •Pkvekil  (B.  or  D.4«.), 
Gkakd  ,  Gbanvillb  ,  Atholl  ,  Ceittbal  ,  MliTBOPOLB ,  Sefton  ,  all  on  the 
Esplanade;  Castlb  Mona,  pens.  8s.  6d.;  Douglas  Bat,  well  situated  on 
the  cliffs  to  the  N.^  B.  4-6«.,  D.  As.  —  Innumerable  Boarding  Houses  fadng 
the  sea  (from  6<.  6d.). 

Theatres.  Orand^  Victoria  St.;  Gaiety.  Marine  Road;  New  Empire 
(variety  entertainment).  Regent  St.  —  Dancing  PaTiliona.  Palaces  Derby 
Ca$tles  variety  entertainments  and  concerts  in  the  afternoon;  concerts  of 
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sacred  music  on  8im.  at  the  Palace.  —  Victoria  Baths ^  Victoria  St.;  BtUh 
EttdblithmmU  Castle  St. 

Electric  Tx«inwaya  to  Lcucey  and  Ramsey  (see  below)  and  to  Port  Soderiek 
(see  below ;  return- fare  is,). — Cable  Tramway  from  Victoria  Pier  to  Broadway 
(id.  up,  2d.  down).  —  Horse  Oars  from  Victoria  Pier  to  Derby  GaaHe  (2d.). 

Golf  Links  at  Port^-Chee,  1  M.  to  the  N.W.,  and  at  Sowstrake,  at  the 
N.  end  of  Douglas  Bay.  —  ¥€tchts  for  sailing  excursions. 

Coach  frequently  in  summer  to  Port  Erin  (return-fare  5s.).  Excursion 
Brakes  to  Ltsxey^  Ramsey^  etc. 

Douglas^  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  19,223  Inhab. ,  lies  on 
a  fine  bay,  in  which  is  the  islet  of  Cormier^  with  a  Tower  of  Refuge, 
Handsome  new  streets  have  displaced  most  of  the  old  town,  and  a 
fine  Promenade  skirts  the  shore.  The  Victoria  Pier  is  1620  ft.  long, 
and  the  Red  Pier  540  ft.  The  huge  Dancing  Pavilions,  of  iron  and 
glass,  are  oonspicnons  features.  The  Castle  Mona  Hotel  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Atholl  (see  p.  359).  Port  SkiUion,  at 
the  foot  of  Douglas  Heady  reached  by  ferry  across  the  harbour  (Id.), 
has  excellent  open-air  bathing  for  gentlemen. 

WAI.KS.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  near  Douglas  are  Douglas 
Read  (view),  the  S.  arm  of  the  bay,  round  which  runs  a  beautiful  Marine 
Drive;  the  Nunnery,  a  modem  but  very  picturesque  mansion,  on  an 
ancient  foundation  (cross  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  turn 
to  the  right);  Port  Soderick,  3  M.  to  the  S.,  reached  by  the  above-mentioned 
Marine  Drive  (tramway,  see  above;  railway,  see  p.  358);  and  (IV2  M.) 
Braddan,  with  its  old  and  new  churches  and  Bunic  monuments. 

Fbox  Douaiu.s  to  Laxet  and  Bamssi,  18  M.,  electric  tramway  in  IVshr. 
(fare  2s;  to  Laxey  is.).  The  tramway  starts  from  Derby  Castle  and  runs 
along  the  coast,  passing  the  Jlowstrctke  Oolf  Links,  Oroudle  Olen  (whence  a 
miniature  railway  descends  to  the  beach;  1  M.,  fare  3d.),  Qarwick  Olen,  and 
the  Cloven  Stones.  —  TVs  M.  Laxey  (Hotels)  is  a  thriving  mining-village  with 
3000  inhab.,  in  a  beautiful  glen.  Its  'Mining  Wheer,  12^2  ft.  in  diameter 
(view  from  the  top;  fee  dd.),  is  one  of  the  'lions'  of  the  island.  The 
Laxey  Olen  Oardens  are  a  popular  resort.  —  [From  Laxey  a  branch-line, 
diverging  to  the  left  and  ascending  in  a  wide  spiral  curve,  runs  to  (4V4  M.) 
the  top  of  Snaefell  (2034  ft.;  p.  359);  return -fare  from  Derby  Castle, 
3s.  6<}.  Near  the  terminus  is  d^  Hotel,  and  there  is  another  (The  Bungalovf) 
halfway  up.]  —  Leaving  Laxey,  the  line  passes  Laxey  Head  and  runs 
towards  the  N.  At  (9  M.)  Bvigham  it  threads  a  deep  rocky  cutting. 
Farther  on  it  passes  the  (IIV2  M.)  entrance  of  the  Dhoon  Olens  (adm.  Qd. ; 
waterfalls),  crosses  the  Cornah,  and  reaches  (14  M.)  Bdllaglas.  We  then 
cross  the  peninsula  ending  in  Maughold  Head  and  regain  the  sea  at  (I6V2  M.) 
Port  Lewaigue.  Fine  view  of  Bamsey  and  its  bay.  —  18  M.  Ramsey,  see 
p.  362.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Douglas  to  Bamsey;  for  tiie  rail- 
way, see  p.  362. 

liONGER  ExcDBSiONS.  A  good  glaucc  at  the  inland  scenery  is  obtained 
by  driving  along  the  ^Long  Boad**  and  the  ^Short  Boad%  together  40  M. 
in  length  (excursion-brakes,  2s.  6<f.-4«.  each  pers. ;  6-7  hrs.).  The  route 
leads  by  Braddan  (see  above),  St,  Trinian^s  ruined  chapel,  and  Ore^ba  to 
0  M.)  Ballacraine,  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  Olen  Mooar, 
passing  the  entrance  to  (10  M.)  Olen  Helen  (p.  362).  To  the  left  is  the  Spooyt 
Vane  Waterfall,  15  M.  Kirk  Michael  (p.  362);  16  M.  Bishopscourt  (the 
episcopal  palace,  mostly  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Wilson);  18  M.  Ballavgh 
(p.  362);  21  M.  Sulby  (p.  362).  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  are  Lezayre 
Church  and  Ballakillingan  and  Milntown  Parks,  at  the  foot  of  Skyhill.  We 
then  reach  (24  M.)  Ramsey,  where  a  stay  of  1-2  hrs.  gives  time  for  a  viait 
to  the  (1  M.)  Albert  Tower  (view).  The  'Short  Boad\  by  which  we  return, 
is  practically  that  followed  by  the  electric  tramway  (see  above).  Towards 
the  end  we  pass  Onelum,  with  its  curious  church  and  monuments,  and  descend 
rapidly  into  (16  M.)  Douglas.  —  A  finer  route  from  Douglas  to  Bamsey  is 
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by  the  ao-ealled  ^MomtUaini  Drivt"  (18  H.),  eroasing  the  shoulder  of  Bna^ell 
(p.  359) ,  an  ascent  of  whieh  mar  be  combined  with  this  route,  and  de- 
scending through  Sulbif  Olen  (p.  362)  to  Bulby^  where  it  joins  the  aboye> 
mentioned  route.  Yet  another  road  leads  over  the  summits  of  Snaefell 
and  other  mountains  of  the  N.  chain,  affording  magniflcent  panoramic 
views.  —  The  following  round  is  recommended  to  the  moderate  walker: 
walk  from  Douglas  via  Braddan  (see  p.  360)  to  (2i/s  H.)  Ih^ion  MilU  (see 
below)  \  train  to  8i.  John*i  (p.  362) ;  viait  Olen  Helen  (p.  362  ^  there  and  back 
6  M.),  and  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Olen  Meay  (p.  362)  and  (2V«  M.)  Peel  (p.  362).  — 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Castletown  (see  below),  Port  Erin  (coach, 
see  p.  360),  etc. 

From  Douglas  to  Pobt  Ekin,  16  M.,  railway  In  1  hr.  (fares 
28. y  Is.  4d.;  no  second  class).  —  372  M.  Port  Soderick  (Mount  Mur- 
ray Hotel,  1  M.  from  tlie  station) ;  6V2  M.  Santon;  9  M.  Ballasalla 
(Rnshen  Abbey  Hotel,  pens.  7s.),  with  the  rains  of  Bushen  Abbey^ 
founded  in  the  11th  centnry.  —  IOV2  ^*  Castletown  (Castletown 
Hotel)  is  the  ancient  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  island. 
CasUe  Ruaheny  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Man,  was  until 
1890  the  prison  of  the  island  (adm.  id.).  Pop  (1901)  1963. 

The  present  building  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent., 
which  was  besieged  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in 
1313.  Many  myaierioui  stories  are  connected  with  some  of  its  unfrequented 
apartments.  The  keep,  banqueting-hall,  and  chapel  formed  the  royal  resi- 
dence^ the  late  Rolls  Office  was  occupied  by  the  Derby  family.  The  glacis 
was  constructed  by  Card.  Wolsey  while  he  held  the  island  as  trustee 
for  one  of  the  Stanleys,  then  a  minor.  From  the  castle-tower,  Snowdon, 
Anglesey^  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and  parts  of  Cumberland  are  visible.  The 
clock  in  the  S.  tower  was  given  by  Queen  Elisabeth  and  is  still  going.  — 
In  the  market-place  are  an  antique  Sun  Dial  and  a  monument  to  Governor 
Smelt  (1838).  King  WillianCs  College^  an  excellent  school  of  over  200  boys, 
contains  a  collection  of  local  fossils.  Near  the  college  is  Hango  Hilly  where 
William  Christian  (Illiam  Dhone)  was  executed  in  160Q  as  a  traitor  to  the 
tith  Earl  of  Derby  (then  King  of  the  Island).  On  the  isthmus  between 
Castletown  and  Derby  Haven  (Marine  Hydro  Hotel).  1  M.  from  the  station,  are 
the  Castletown  Qolf  Links  (Oolf  Links  Hotel,  Qs.  6d.  per  day).  —  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  Derby  Haven^  on  the  peninsula  of  Languess;  to  (IVs  M.) 
Malew  Churchy  with  some  curious  relics ;  and  to  Rushon  Ahbep  (see  above). 

11  Vt  M.  BaUabeg;  13  M.  Colby.  —  15  M.  Port  8t.  Mary  (Cliff 
Hotel,  B.  2s.,  D.  from  2s.  6d.;  Shore,  from  6s.  6(2.  per  day;  Bay 
View;  Albert),  a  pleasant  little  Ashing -port  and  seaside  resort. 
It  has  a  breakwater  1200  ft.  long. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  quit  the  train  here  and  go  by  the  Chasms  to 
Port  Erin  (2-2i/s  hrs.).  We  follow  the  road  (soon  becoming  a  cart-track) 
which  leads  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Cumberland  Inn,  near  the  harbour. 
5  min.  Fistard.  At  (7  mln.)  a  gate  the  track  bends  to  the  right;  6  min.  Qate; 
4  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  is  the  house  where  we  pay  (3d.)  for  admission 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  *Ohanncui,  fissures  resembling  those  men* 
tioned  at  p.  231.  We  now  follow  the  clifia  as  closely  as  possible  to  (1  M.) 
^Spanish  Head,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Calf  of  Man.  From  Spanish 
Head  we  can  either  keep  on  round  the  coast,  or  shorten  the  walk  by 
striking  inland  to  Cregneesh  and  following  a  track  across  the  Mvll  Hills 
to  (1  M.)  Port  Erin  (see  below). 

16  M.  FortErin  {Falcon's  Nest ;  BeUevut;  Bay,  R.  3*.  6d. ,  pens,  from 

7s.  6<2.),  a  picturesque  watering-place,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  and 

deep  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  partly  protected  by  the  striking  ruins 

of  a  huge  breakwater,  destroyed  by  a  storm.  The  N.  arm  of  the  bay 

is  formed  by  the  lofty  *Bradda  Heady  surmounted  by  a  view-tower. 
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Port  Erin  and  Port  St.  Hary  are  good  »tavtiBg-points  for  vifits  by 
boat  (experienced  boatman  neceMary)  to  some  of  the  grandest  eout  scenery, 
the  Oat/  of  Mem,  the  Chietem  LighthoutB,  ete. 

Fboh  Douglas  to  Pbbl,  12  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hr.  (fares  1«. 

6d.,   1«.>  —  2V2M.   Vnion  Mills,  1  M.  from  Braddan  (p.  360); 

5V2  M.  Crosby,  To  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Qreeba,  lies  8t  Trinian's 

(p.  360).  Oreeba  CasUe  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall  Gaine.  —  9  M. 

St.  John's  (Junction  Hotel,  B.orD.2«.),  the  junction  for  the  Manx 

Northern  Railway  firom  Foxdcde  (on  the  S.)  to  Ramsey  (on  the  N.). 

A  little  to  the  right  (N.)  of  the  atation  is  the  Tynwald  Hilly  a  circular 

mound  thrown  up  in  very  remote  times  for  legislatiTe  meetings 

(comp.  Icelandic  ^ThingwctlV^]  and  here  all  new  Manx  laws  are 

promulgated  on  July  5th. 

About  2  H.  to  the  K.  of  St.  John^s  (comp.  p.  361)  is  the  entrance 
(Swiss  Cottage  Hotel,  D.  is.  6<f.)  to  *Olen  Helen  (adm.  6<i.),  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  valleys  in  the  island,  with  the  (1  H.)  Rhenase  Falls,  —  In 
the  opporite  direction  lies  (4  H.)  Glen  Meay  (adm.  4d.),  another  small 
glen  with  a  waterfall,  opening  to  the  sea,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  0  M.) 
Peel  (comp.  p.  361). 

12  M.  Peel  (Ortg  MdUn^  on  the  shore ;  Peel  Castle^  B.  3«.,  D.  2s, 
6<i. ;  Mctrme,  pens,  from  69.  6(2.)  is  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neb,  with  3304  inhab.,  engaged  in  fishing,  boatr-building,  and  net, 

sail,  and  rope  making. 

Peel  Caatle  (adm.  Sd.),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the 
15th  cent.,  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  to  which  much  historic  and  legendary 
interest  attaches.  It  lies  on  8t,  PatricJfe  Isle,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway  (ferry  across  the  harbour  id.),  ^Fenella's  Tower*  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  Fenella's  escape  in  Scott>  ^PeyerU  of  the  Peak\ 
The  Round  Totoer  (50  ft.  high)  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  The  oldest  part  of  the  ruined  Cathedral  of  St.  German,  also 
within  the  castle  enclosure,  is  the  choir  (1226-47). 

On  the  WTiite  Strand  (1  H.  to  the  W.)  fossil  pebbles  are  found.  On 
Peet  Bill  (450  ft.),  a  high  tower,  termed  Corrin's  Folly,  was  built  by  a 
Nonconformist  of  that  name  as  a  burial-place;  it  affords  a  good  general 
view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Ramsby,  26  M.,  railway  in  1 72*1^4  ^^*  (f&^es 
Ss.  Ad,,  2s.  2d.)',  tramway,  see  p.  360.  From  Douglas  to  (9  M.) 
8t,  John's,  see  above.  11  M.  Peel  Bead;  12  M.  8t,  Oermains.  — 
16  M.  Kirk  Michael  (Mitre;  Railway),  the  churchyard  of  whioh 
contains  several  interesting  Runic  monuments.  A  little  farther  on 
Bishopscourt  (p.  360)  is  passed  on  the  left.  —  19  M.  Bcdlaugh, 
near  the  Ouiragh  (p.  360).  —  21  M.  Sulby  Olen  (hotel). 

This  is  one  of  the  best  starting-points  for  a  visit  to  *Sulby  G-lea,  a 
wider  and  more  open  valley  than  most  of  the  Manx  glens,  somewhat 
recalling  parts  of  the  Highlands.  [It  may  also  be  approached  from  above 
from  the  *Hut  Station'  of  the  Snaefell  Electric  Tramway  (p.  360),  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  the  tramway  or  by  the  ^Mountains  Drive*  (p.  860).] 
A  walk  of  31/s  H.  from  the  station  along  the  road  through  the  valley 
brings  us  to  the  ThoU-e-Will  HoUl  Opens.  6s.  6<2.),  in  the  grounds  of  which 
(adm.  4d.)  are  the  Alt  and  the  ThoUe-WUl  Falls  (the  latter  insignificant). 
Tholt-e-WiU  lies  near  the  N.W.  base  of  Snaefell  (p.  359),  which  may  be 
easily  ascended  hence.  —  From  this  point  we  may  reach  Bamsey  vi&  Gl€n 
Auldyn,  to  the  N.B.  of  Snaefell. 

22  M.  Sulby  Bridge ;  24  M.  Lezayre,  —  26  M.  Bamsey  (Queen's ; 

Prince  of  WaUs,  R.  from  28. 6d.,  D.  3s. ;  Albion,  R.  2s.  6cl.,  pens.  6a. ; 
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ImperiiUf  pens.  6-78. ;  Mooragh  Hydro  Hotel,  these  all  on  the  Espla- 
nade; Mitre,  in  the  toivn,  unpretending)  Ramtey  Hydro;  lodgings), 
a  small  town  with  4729  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
island,  in  the  middle  of  a  still  finer  bay  than  that  of  Douglas.  The 
sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing,  and  there  are  a  Promenade, 
a  Pier  (2200  ft.  long),  the  Mooragh  Park  and  Lake,  and  Qolf  Links. 
The  environs  are  pretty,  and  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  M.) 
the  Albert  Twer,  and  to  (iVs  hr.)  JTorth  Barrule  (1860  ft.)t  and  thence 
along  the  ridge  to  (4  M.)  SiuiBftll  (p.  369).  To  the  S.  of  the  town  the  shore 
is  rocky,  and  at  low  tide  we  may  follow  it  to  Port  Lewmgtte  (pronounced 
Umgue)  and  other  rocky  little  creeks  at  the  foot  of  Maughold  Head.  On 
the  hill  is  Kirk  Maughold,  with  a  very  curious  church  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  favourite  excursions  is  that  to  8uU^  Qlen  (see  p.  862),  with 
which  may  be  combined  Qlen  Anldpn  (see  p.  362).  —  The  Ballagltu*  Fall* 
and  JBallure  GlM  are  also  picturesque.  —  On  a  drive  to  (T^/s  M.)  the  Point 
of  Afre,  the  "S.  extremity  of  the  island  (fine  sea  view),  we  pass  (4Vs  M.) 
Kirt  Bride.  The  return  may  be  made  by  Andreas^  with  a  very  lofty 
church-tower  and  some  Bunic  monuments.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
village  is  the  old  fort  of  Balkuhurry,  a  grassy  mound  of  unknown  date. 
—  Beyond  the  Point  of  Ayre,  the  eoast  is  lined  with  high  sandy  ^Broughs\ 
which  extend  far  down  the  W.  side  of  the  island. 

44,  From  Liverpool  to  London. 

The  traveller  from  Liverpool  to  London  has  a  choice  of  the  lines  of 
five  different  companies.  The  most  direct  route  i6  "hj  the  London  A  North 
Western  Railvixif  to  Enston  Station ,  via  Crewe  and  Bugby.  The  route  of 
the  Midland  Railtcaif  (to  St.  Pancras)  passes  Matlock,  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Bedford,  traversing  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Peak  (B.  46).  The  Cfreat 
Central  BaHwag  (to  Harylebone  Station)  passes  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Bugby,  and  Aylesbury.  The  trains  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailtcay, 
to  King^s  Gross,  run  by  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Betford,  Grantham,  and 
Peterborough.  The  Great  Western  Railu>€iif  to  Paddington  passes  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick  (Stratford-on-Avon),  and  Oxford.  The 
fares  are  the  same  on  all  the  lines  (29<.,  20<.  8d.,  \%s.  6d. ;  no  second  class 
on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Bailways).  The  time  occupied  by 
the  fast  trains  (4^4-5  hrs.)  is  about  the  same  on  most  of  the  routes.  The 
principal  day-expresses  now  consist  of  vestibuled  corridor-trains  (see  p.  xx), 
with  dining  or  restaurant  cars,  while  sleeping-cars  are  attached  to  the 
night-trains  (berth  6s.  extra).  On  arrival  passengers  need  not  leave  the 
last  before  8  a.m.  —  The  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate stopping-places.  Luncheon-baskets  may  be  obtained  at  the  London, 
Liverpool,  and  oUier  chief  stations. 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Crewe  and  Bugby. 

1921^  M.  London  ft  North  Wbbtsrn  Bailwat  (Enston  Station)  in  3V4'6 
hrs.  (fares,  see  above).  Passengers  to  or  from  America  are  conveyed  in 
special  vestibuled  trains  running  between  the  Riverside  Station  at  Liver- 
pool (see  p.  340)  and  Ewton  Nation  in  London  in  8>/4  hrs.,  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  steamers. 

Tbe  train  starts  at  Lime  Street  Station  (p.  340^  and  passes 
througb  deep  cuttings  in  the  red  sandstone.  1  M.  EdgehiU.  1^2  ^* 
Wavertree,  with  the  lofty  campanile  of  its  church  to  the  right 
and  the  new  buildings  of  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  The 
large  church  at  Sefton  Park  (p.  345)  is  visible  on  the  same  side. 
From  (4  M.)  Allerton  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Oaraton,  a  town  on 
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the  Mersey  with  17,288  inhabitants.  Beyond  (872  M.)  Ditton,  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  Warrington  (p.  349),  the  train  trayenes  part  of 
Widnes  (p.  349)  and  crosses  the  Mersey  and  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  (p.  356)  by  an  iron  yiaduct  2  M.  long.  16  M.  Runcorn  (Royal 
Hotel),  a  river-port  with  16,491  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Chester  (p.  284).  A  transporter-bridge  here  crosses  the  Shi^  Canal. 
—  18  M.  Sutton  Weaver.  We  now  cross  the  Weaver, 

At  (20  M.)  Acton  Bridge,  where  a  branch  diverges  for  (4^2  M.) 
Northwich  (p.  292),  we  join  the  main  rente  from  London  to  Scot- 
land (see  p.  509). 

Fbom  Aotoh  Bbidob  to  Wig  an,  22Vs  M.,  in  V^-IV^  hr.  This  section  of 
the  main  route  to  the  N.  rans  through  the  busy  district  of  S.  Lancashire. 
4  M.  Praton  Brook;  7  M.  Moore.  —  10  M.  Warrington  (p.  849).  — -  15  K. 
EarletUnon  Junction;  16  M.  Ifeu>ton4e-Wiilow$  (p.  849;  junction  for  Liverpool). 
17  H.  Oolbome;  19  H.  Ban^furlonff.  —  At  (22y2  M.)  IFt^om  (p.  406)  we  join 
the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Carlisle  and  the  ITorth. 

We  now  traverse  the  fertile  district  which  produces  the  famous 
Cheshire  cheese.  Beyond  (24^/2  M.)J?aH/or(2  the  line  passes  through 
the  smiling  Vale  Royal,  watered  by  the  Weaver.  To  the  right 
is  the  manor-house  of  Vale  Royal,  the  property  of  Lord  Delamere. 
The  hills  of  Wales  are  visible  to  the  right. 

34^2  M.  Crewe  (*Crewe  Arms,  connected  with  the  station  by  a 
covered  passage ;  Royal,  plain ;  Railway  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  town  of 
42,075  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  railway-works  of  the  L.N.W.R., 
which  employ  8000  men  (exclusive  of  1300  engine-drivers  who 
have  their  homes  here).  Crewe  is  also  an  important  railway- 
junction,  600  trains  passing  through  it  daily. 

Crevoe  Hall  (Earl  of  Crewe),  a  modern  Jacobean  mansion,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  building  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  burned  in  1866. 

Fbom  Cbbwb  to  Uttoxbtbb,  82  H.,  North  Staffordshire  Railway  in 
1-21/4  hrs.  (fares  bi.  8<f.,  3«.  8d.,  2«.  Id.).  This  line  takes  us  through  the 
heart  of  the  Potteries,  a  busy  manufacturing  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Staffordshire,  where  the  celebrated  English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are 
made.  This  district  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tr«ni  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  M.,  and  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal ;  but  most  of  the  clay  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  brought  ftova.  a 
distance.  The  towns  and  villages  it  contains  have  gradually  Increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  district  may  now  almost  be  described  as  oae 
large  and  scattered  town,  with  upwards  of  800,000  inhabitants.  In  every 
direction  rise  chimneys,  furnaces,  warehouses,  and  drying-houses.  The 
importance  of  this  industry  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  Jotiah  Wedgwood  (1780-1795) ,  a  native  of  Burslem  (see  below),  who 
established  his  works  at  Etruria  (see  below).  MUUon  and  Copehmd  also 
did  much  to  promote  the  industry. 

18*/4  M.  Etruria,  a  village  named  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
ancient  vases  copied  by  Wedgwood  (round  whose  pottery-works  it  sprang 
up)  had  been  found  in  Etruria.  —  15  M.  Stoke-upon- Trent  (*BatkDagf 
WheaUhettff  Raih  Refreehmi.  Room*),  a  town  with  80,456  inhab.,  is  a 
busy  railway  junction  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  pottery  •mannfaetiire.  In 
front  of  the  large  station  are  statues  of  Wedgwood  (d.  1795)  and  Minton 
(d.  1836;  see  above).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  show-rooms  of  Minton, 
Copeland,  Brown>Westhead,  or  Doulton.  Treniham  Halt,  near  Stoke,  was 
presented  in  1905  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  the  Stafford  County  Council, 
for  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  —  A  line  runs  to  the  K.  from  Stoke, 
yU  (4  M.)  ffanlev,  with  (1901)  61,624  inhab.,  the  ^Metropolis  of  the  Potteries', 
(6  M.)  Burehm  (38,766  inhab. ;  American  Consul,  Mr.  W.  P.  Sm^),  and  (7  M.) 
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Tmnttattj  to  (13  M.)  CmufUtim  (p.  368).  At  Banlem  is  the  Wtdgwood  IntUMe, 
containing  a  school  of  art  and  a  musenin ;  it  is  elaborately  adorned  with 
porcelain  plaques  and  friezes. 

26  M.  Leigh  f  the  church  of  which  has  a  14th  cent,  tower.  —  82  H. 
Uttozeter  (White  Hari)^  sometimes  pronounced  Uxeiw^  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Howitt  (180^-88),  is  a  pleasant  Uttle  town  of  6183  inhabitants.  It  was 
at  Uttozeter  market  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^s  father  kept  the  book-stall, 
at  which  his  son  on  one  occasion  refused  to  take  his  place.  Many  years 
later  he  did  penance  for  his  disobedience  by  standing  for  a  considerable 
time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  his  father^s 
stall.  —  From  Uttoxeter  to  Burton  and  to  Derby,  see  pp.  198.  401. 

Fbom  Uttozxtkb  to  Maoclksfisld,  83  M.,  railway  in  lV4-lVs  ^i"*  (fibres 
6s.  6d.,  8«.  6(1.,  2».  SVff).  This  picturesque  route  if  known  as  the  ^Ghurnet 
Valley  Line".  —  4Vs  M.  Roceeter  (see  p.  401)  is  the  junction  for  Ashbourne 
(p.  401).  Near  (8  K.)  AWm  is  *Alton  Towers,  the  picturesque  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  splendid  collections  were  iJmost  wholly  dispersed 
in  1866  and  the  house  is  not  shown )  but  the  beautiful  grounds  deserve 
a  visit.  About  2  M .  ta  the  8.  of  Alton  are  the  ruins  of  Crcxden  AJttbeif 
(13th  cent.).  ->  19  M.  Leek  (George;  Red  £4on,  B.  2«.  6d.,  D.  2s.)i  e  sUk- 
thread -making  town  (16,484  inhab.),  has  a  fine  church  (iiv}ured  by  re- 
storers), an  art-gallery,  and  technical  schools.  The  churchyard  contains 
sereral  interestlBg  tombstonea  and  affords,  at  the  summer  solstice,  a  view 
of  a  curious  phenomenon,  the  sun  appearing  to  set  twice  on  the  same  day 
behind  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  To  the  K.  of  Leek  are  (1  M.)  the 
ruins  of  Diiulacreste  AVbep  (founded  1214),  incorporated  in  a  farm-house. 
From  Leek  a  short  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (8  M.)  Waterhou*e»t  where 
it  meets  the  Manifold  light  railway  to  Hulme  End,  near  Hartington  (p.  400). 
From  (21  M.)  Rudpard  (Bndyard  Hotel),  near  an  artificial  lake  21/4  M.  in 
length,  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  to  Winkle  and  Ludchunah  (p.  899). 
At  (24  M.)  Ruihton  is  the  *Chqpel  in  the  Wildemee*\  with  an  interesting 
£.E.  timber  nave-arcade.  —  28  M.  North  Rode^  on  the  line  from  Macclesfield 
to  Gongleton  (p.  868).  The  church  of  Oaweworth,  2M.  to  the  N.,  contains  some 
interesting  tombs  of  the  Fitton  family,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  Oawetcorth 
Old  H€illy  a  timber-built  mansion  close  by.  —  38  M.  Maccleefield^  see  p.  858. 

Fbom  Obxwk  to  Whitghubgh,  13  U.,  railway 'in  20-36  min.  (2s.  6<f., 
Is.  4<l.,  Is.  24f.).  —  9  M.  Nantwieh  (7722  inhab.).  13  H.  WhitehureK  see  p.  282. 

From  Crewe  to  Mfanehetter,  see  p.  367 ;  to  Chester^  see  p.  2^. 

On  lea'^ng  Crewe  we  have  a  view  of  the  tower  of  Crewe  HaU 
(p.  364),  among  trees,  to  the  left.  Beyond  (421/2  M.)  Madeley 
we  cross  the  line  from  Wellington  to  Newcastle-undet'Lymej  a  town 
with  19,914  inhab.,  In  the  Potteries  (see  p.  364).  —  53 Va  M. Norton 
Bridge  (Railway  Hotel),  junction  of  a  line  to  Stone  and  Stoke  (comp. 
p.  358).  —  We  now  pass  Stafford  Castle  (p.  366)  on  the  right. 

581/2  M.  Stafford  (NoHh  Western,  R,6a.,  D.  2«.  6d.-3a.  6d. ;  Swan; 
Vine,  R.  ft  B.4«.6(i.;  Bail,  Rfrnt,  Rooms),  the  county-town  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  20,894  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Sow,  3  M.  aboTO  its  junction 
with  the  Trent.  It  carries  on  an  extensire  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Ylctoria  Road,  crossing  the  river  and  passing  the  County  Tech" 
nical  School,  leads  direct  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  handsome  eruolform 
edifice,  with  an  octangular  tower  and  a  late-Norman  nave  (1189). 
In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  bust  of  Izaak  Walton  (1593-1683),  a  native  of 
Stafford,  who  was  baptized  in  this  church.  Close  by,  at  the  comer 
of  St.  Mary*s  Gate  and  Greengate,  is  the  picturesque  old  High  House  \ 

(1555).   Nearly  opposite  the  High  House  is  St.  Chains,  a  restored  I 

Norman  church*     The  Borough  HaU,  in  Eastgate,  contains  the  ^ 

Wragge  Mweum  (11-4,  Wed.  11-1)  and  the  Public  Free  Library. 
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The  WiUiaim  Salt  Library y  in  Bank  Passage,  is  a  Talnable  eolleetion 
of  old  books  and  MSS.,  drawings,  and  engravings.    In  Greengate 

are  the  well-equipped  Royal  Brithe  Baiht. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  Newport  Boad  (pass- 
ing the  back  of  the  station),  is  Stafford  OaaUe,  a  square  building  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
▼iew.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Stafford,  but  is  now  untenanted,  except  by  the 
keeper  (adm.  9  till  dusk,  8d.).    Part  of  the  old  Norman  keep  is  extant. 

Fbom  Staftobd  to  Shiubwsbubt,  29  M.,  railway  in  ^A-iy*  hr.  (fares 
6«.  2d.,  2s.  9<f.,  2«.  6i/td.).  Near  (11  M.)  Newport  (Shakespeare;  Barley  Mow, 
B.  3«.,  D.  2«.  Gd.),  with  a  fine  15th  cent,  church,  are  Aqualitie  HtUl^  with 
a  Mnall  lake,  and  Cheitoynd  Park.  — 19  M.  Weiukgitm^  and  thence  to  (^  M .) 
Bhrewihwry^  see  p.  275. 

FsoM  Staffobd  to  XJttoxbtbb,  15  M.,  railway  in  85^  min.  (fares  2s., 
Is.  8d.,  is.  3d.).  Near  (di/e  H.)  Ingtsirt  is  Ingettre  Pewky  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  At  (il  M.)  Chartlty  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of 
that  name  and  another  fine  park,  containing  wild  white  cattle.  At  Ckarttty 
Hall  is  shown  a  room  in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time.  — 15  M.  UttoxeAtTy  see  p.  365. 

Fbom  Staffobd  to  Wolybbhahptoh,  15  M.,  railway  in  22-36  min.  (2s.  9<i., 
Is.  6d.,  is.  SVsd.).  WolvtrhampUmy  and  thence  to  Birmingham,  see  pp. 2^74, 273. 

Beyond  Stafford  the  line  tnms  to  the  left  (E.).  To  the  left  lie 
Ingestre  Hall  and  Park  (see  above).  From  (65  M.)  Colwieh  (Stafford 
Arms),  with  a  Dec.  church  (to^  ihe  right),  a  line  runs  N.W.  to 
Storey  where  it  unites  with  the  'line  from  Norton  Bridge  to  Stoke 
(p.  36b).  This  is  sometimes  tlsed  as  an  alternative  route  by  the 
Manchester  express-trains.  About  1  M.  to  the  E.  is  Shugborough 
Parkj  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  birthplace  of  Anson 
(1697-1762),  the  voyager.  Woladey  Hall  and  Park  are  also  visible 
to  the  right.  The  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Trent.  — 
From  (68  M.)  Rugetey  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  Rugeley  (Shrews- 
bury Arms),  the  square  church-towers  6t  which  are  seen  to  the  right, 
and  Wdlaall  (p.  273).  Near  (71  M.)  Armitage  we  leave  the  Trent, 
which  here  turns  to  the  N.  To  the  right  is  the  hilly  district  called 
Cannock  ChcuCy  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  an  important  mining 
region  (coal  and  iron).  As  we  approach  Lichfield  we  have  a  view 
of  its  graceful  cathedral-spires  to  the  right. 

76  M.  Lichfield.  —  Bailway  Stations  (both  L.  A  N.W.B.).    TrmU 

Valley,  on  the  main  London  line,  IVs  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  town  (omn.  6cl.). 
City  StaUony  to  the  S.,  for  Birmingham,  Burton.  Derby,  etc. 

Hotels,  *Gbobqb,  the  scene  of  Farquhar's  ^Beaux*  Stratagem\  B.  from 
4«.,  D.  from  2s.  6<2.,  Swan,  R.  4s.,  D.  2s.  6d.4s.,  both  in  St.  John  Street. 

Lichfield,  pleasantly  situated  between  the  Minster  Pool  and  Stowe 

Pool  (p.  368),  is  a  small  cltjr  with  7902  inhab.,  a  fine  cathedral, 

and  many  interesting  associations  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 

was  born  here  in  1709. 

Lichfield  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Slia*  Athmole  (1617-92;  p«  249). 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802),  and  the  early  home  of 
David  Oarrieh  (b.  1717  at  Hereford),  facts  now  commemorated  by  tablets 
on  their  houses.  In  the  18th  cent.  Lichfield  was  the  home  of  a  well-known 
literary  coterie,  including  Anna  Seward,  the  'Swan  of  LLchfleld*,  whose 
father  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral ;  Rich.  L.  Edgeworth  (father  of  Maria 
Edgeworth)  and  the  beautiful  Honor  a  Sneyd,  afterwards  his  wife;  Tho*.  Day 
(author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton');  and  for  a  short  period,  Jii^or  JoJmAndri, 
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As  we  approacli  the  town  from  the  Trent  Valley  Station,  we  pass 
the  Church  of  St,  Michael^  where  Johnson's  father  and  mother  are 
bnried,  with  epitaphs  composed  hy  their  son  (in  the  central  aisle). 
Straight  on  is  the  Maukbt  Plaob,  in  which  rises  a  colossal  Stahu 
of  Johnson,  erected  in  1838,  with  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  from  his  life 
on  the  pedestal.  To  the  left  is  the  Church  of  8t.  Matyy  with  a  tall 
spire,  the  register  of  which  contains  an  entry  of  Johnson's  baptism. 
Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  is  the  honse  in  which 
Johnson  was  born,  recognisable  by  the  memorial  tablet  and  by  the 
three  painted  pillars  in  front.  It  now  contains  a  number  of  personal 

relics,  MSS.,  portraits,  etc.  of  Johnson  and  Garrick  (adm.  10-6,  3(2.). 

The  old  Three  Oromu  /im,  in  the  marketrplace,  entertained  Johnson 
and  Boswell  when  they  visited  Lichfield  in  17<G,  and  here  Johnson  ex- 
patiated in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were  ^he 
most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English\ 

The  site  of  the  Infant  School  attended  by  Johnson,  and  the  house  where 
Lord  Brook  was  killed  in  1643,  by  a  ballet  from  the  cathedral-tower,  are 
indicated  by  tablets  in  Dam,  Street,  leading  from  the  market>place  to  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  market-place,  St.  John  St.  leads  to  the  N.,  passing 
the  Museum  ^  PuhUc  Library  and  the  Probate  Court  (on  the  site  of 
Garrlck's  honse,  p.  366),  to  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral. 

The  *  Cathedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  and  to  St.  Chad  (d.  672),  the  patron-saint  of  Lichfield, 
and  situated  in  a  small  but  picturesque  close  immediately  aboTe  the 

Minster  Pool,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-1 4th  centuries. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  was  formerly  of  immense  sise,  having  been 
at  first  conterminous  with  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  no  fewer  than 
twelve  other  modem  sees  once  lay  wholly  or  in  part  within  its  borders. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  bore  for  a  short 
time  the  archiepiscopal  title  (see  also  p.  2SS).  —  A  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  was  built  at  Lichfield  in  the  7th  cent. ;  but  the  earliest  building 
known  to  have  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  cathedral  was  a  Korman 
church  dating  from  about  1100.  The  oldest  part  of  the  existing  building 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  half  of  the  choir,  erected  about  1200;  the 
transepts  followed  in  122040;  the  nave  dates  from  about  1250,  and  the  W. 
front  from  about  1280;  while  the  lady-chapel  and  presbytery  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  l4th  century.  The  cathedral-clos«  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  in  1643  the  cathedral  was  defended 
against  the  Puritans,  who  battered  down  the  central  tower  uid  demolished 
many  carvings,  monuments,  and  windows.  It  was,  however,  soon  restored. 
In  the  19th  cent,  the  building  underwent  the  inevitable  restorations  of 
WpaU  and  Oilbert  Scott, 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  sometimes  styled  the  ^Queen  of  English  Minsters\ 
and  though  surpassed  by  other  cathedrals  in  age,  sise,  grandeur  of  site,  and 
elaborate  decoration,  it  has  yet  a  good  claim  to  the  title  in  the  exquisite 
symmetry,  proportion,  and  picturesqueness  of  its  general  e£fect.  The  most 
conspicuous  external  features  are  the  three  beautiful  spires  and  the  fine 
W.  fa9ade.  The  central  steeple  (by  Wren)  is  268  ft.,  and  those  at  the  W. 
end  eaeh  198  ft.  high.  The  *ir.  Fofade,  dating  from  about  1280,  is  ohe  of 
the  most  graceful  and  harmonious  in  England;  and  it  has  an  advantage 
over  such  a  front  as  that  of  Peterborough  (p.  888)  in  its  organic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  covered  with  niches  for  about  1(X)  sta- 
tues, now  almost  all  filled  with  modem  figures.  The  door  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept is  a  fine  piece  of  E.E.  work.  —  The  main  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are:  length  (interior),  370  ft.;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  67  ft.; 
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width  across  transepts,  149  ft. ;  height,  67  ft.  The  daily  services  are  at 
8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  4  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  W.  portal. 

The  ^'Interior  (adm.  at  any  hour  of  the  day^  no  fee)  is  worthy  of 
the  exterior;  its  proportions  are  very  harmonious  and  pleasing,  while 
the  red  hue  of  the  stone  gives  an  impression  of  great  riehnesf  and 
warmth.  The  Nave  is  in  the  early-Dec.  style,  with  a  beautiful  triforiuni. 
The  aisles  are  unusually  narrow.  Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  have 
been  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  modem  ones  are  interesting ,  such  as 
those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  (W.  end  of  N.  aisle),  Johnson,  and 
Garrick.  The  last  is  provided  with  an  epitaph  by  Johnson.  In  the  K. 
aisle  is  a  monument  erected  by  Mits  Seward  (d.  1809)  to  her  parents,  witb. 
an  inscription  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  referring  to  the  poetess  herself.  The 
Tkahsbpts  are  E.E.,  with  Perp.  insertions.  In  the  aisle  of  the  S.  transept 
are  busts  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  by  Westmacott, 

The  *Ghoir,  which  deflects  palpably  towards  the  K.,  was  erected 
about  1200;  but  the  E.  half,  forming  the  iV«s&yf«ry,  was  rebuilt  in 
1325,  while  the  clerestory  of  the  W.  part  was  also  altered.  The  junction 
of  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles  is  easily  distinguishable.  The  reredos  and  choir- 
screen  were  designed  by  Bcoit.  The  stalls  (modem)  were  carved  by  Mr. 
Evans,  a  cousin  of  George  Eliot  and  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Beth  in  'Adam  Bede\  The  floor,  in  Minton  tiles,  represents  tiie  early 
history  of  the  diocese.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment, the  *aiteping  Children  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  by  Chantrey;  and  at  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  N.  aisle  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Bp.  Bpder 
(d.  1836),  also  by  Ghantrey.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  effigy  of  Bp.  Zons- 
dale,  by  G.  F.  Watts.  A  medallion  in  the  8.  aisle  commemorates  JErcuanus 
Darvrin  (1731-1802),  and  a  tablet  recalls  ffodton  of  ^Hodson's  Horse\  Here, 
too,  is  the  curious  monument  of  Sk"  John  Stanley  of  Pipe.  —  At  the  E.  end  of 
the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Chafbl,  built  about  1300,  and  terminating  in  a 
polygonal  apse  (the  only  Gothic  apse  in  an  English  cathedral).  The  ^'Staintd 
OUtss  Windows  (except  the  two  most  W.)  date  from  1530-44  and  were  brought 
in  1803  from  a  convent  near  Li^ge.  The  ten  figures  of  virgin  saints  and 
martyrs  are  modern  (1895).    The  altar-piece  was  carved  at  Ober-Ammeigan. 

—  A  door  in  the  K.  aisle  of  the  choir  opens  on  a  vestibule  leading  to  the 
Ghaptbb  Housb,  an  octagonal  room,  with  a  ribbed  roof  support^  by  a 
centra]  shaft.  A  room  above  contains  the  diocesan  Librartf,  among  the 
treasures  of  which  are  an  illuminated  MS.  of  'Ghaneer's  Canterbury  Tales'*, 
a  Saxon  copy  of  the  Gospels  (^8t.  Chad^s  Gospels*;  not  later  than  700; 
exhibited  in  a  glass-case  behind  the  reredos  of  the  choir),  and  Dr.  Johnson'^s 
copy  of  'South'^s  Sermons^  (1694),  used  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary. 

—  To  the  S.  of  the  choir  is  the  Sacbistt,  now  used  as  the  Dean's  Goubt, 
over  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  minstrel  gallery  of  the  15th  century.  The 
upper  story,  long  used  as  a  muniment  room,  was  restored  in  1897  to  its 
original  condition  as  the  *C?uipel  of  St.  Chad, 

The  Episcopdk  Palace  Is  on  tbe  N.  side  of  the  close,  and  on  the 
S.  is  a  Theological  College.  —  At  the  S.  end  of  St.  John  St.  is 
8t,  John^s  Hospital,  a  curious  old  structure,  with  eight  large  buttress- 
like  chimneys  and  a  chapel.  Near  this  is  the  Free  Orammar  School, 
attended  by  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Garrick,  which  was  rebuilt  In 

1850  and  again  in  1902. 

Environs.  To  the  K.E.  of  Lichfield  lies  Stowe  Pool ,  along  whieh  a 
pretty  walk  leads  to  Stowe  and  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Chad^  containing 
tiie  tomb  of  Lucy  Porter,  Johnson's  step-daughter.  —  Wall,  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Etoeetvm,  is  situated  2  M.  to  the  S.,  on  Watling  Street  (p.  264). 
Remains  of  ancient  earthworks  are  still  visible.  Another  Roman  road, 
named  leknield  Street,  leads  from  Lichfield  towards  the  N.E. 

From  Lichfield  to  Birmtngham,  see  p.  273;  to  Derl>p  and  to  WaleaUi  see 
p.  371. 

Beyond  Lichfield  the  train  passes  between  the  parks  of  Fisherwici 

(left)  and  Tamhom  (right)  and  crosses  the  Tame,   From  (821/2  M.) 
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Tamworth  (j>.  198),  where  our  line  InteisectB  the  Midland  Railway 
from  fiirmingham  to  Derby  (R.  24),  the  train  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Anker,  At  (90  M.)  Atherstone  (Red  Lion,  B.  2^.  6d.))  in 
the  Three  Tans  Inn,  Henry  of  Richmond  passed  the  night  before 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth  (1485),  the  field  of  which  lies  about  5  M. 
to  the  N.E. 

96  M.  Knneaton  (Neufdegate  Arms  ,■  Bull;  Bail,  Bfrnt.  Booms), 
a  ribbon-making  town  of  24,995  inhab. ,  with  an  old  Gothic  church 
and  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  fitted  up  as  a  church. 

Bobert  Barton  (1677-1639),  author  of  the  ^Anatomy  of  Melancholy*, 
WM.bom  Aildndleg,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.j  and  Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631)i, 
author  of  the  *Polyolhion\  at  HarUhill,  2  M.  to  the  N.W. 

Fbom  Kuneatoh  to  Coventby,  9V2  M.,  railway  in  V^'V*  ^^'  (fa'^s 
1<.  8d.,  iid.,  9V2df-)>  This  line  runs  through  *George  Eliot's  country\ 
Knneaton  itself  ifl  the  ^Milby'  in  'Scenes  from  Clerical  Life\  1  M.  CMlvers 
Coton  is  the  ^Shepperton**  of  the  same  Tolume.  Close  by  lies  Arbury  Farm, 
where  George  EKoi  {Mary  Anne  Evans;  1820-80)  was  born,  and  not  far  off  is 
Oriff  Hotue^  where  she  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life  (comp. 
p.  2t)8).  —  8  M.  Bedworth.  —  91/2  M.  Coventry,  see  p.  267. 

From  Xuneaton  to  Wigston  and  Letceeter^  see  p.  876. 

IIOV2M.  Bugby,  and  thence  to  (1 92 V2M.) London,  s.pp.266-262. 

b.  From  Liyerpool  to  London  yi&  Matlook  and  Derby. 

330  M.  Midland  Bailwat  in  41/4-6^4  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  368).  There 
is  no  second  class  on  this  line,  but  the  third-class  carriages  are  good. 

From  Liverpool  to  (24  M.)  Olazehroohy  see  p.  360.  The  Lon- 
don Una  here  diyerges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Manchester.  Af 
(38  M.)  Tiviot  DaU,  one  of  the  stations  of  Stockport  (p.  357),  our 
line  is  joined  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Midland  railway  from  Man- 
chester (Central  Station)  to  London  (comp.  p.  357) ,  while  the 
trains  from  Victoria  Station  come  in  at  (41  M.)  Bomiley,  Beyond 
(423/4  M.)  Marple  we  enter  Derbyshire,  and  the  hills  of  the  Peak 
District  (B.  45)  become  visible  to  the  left,  at  some  distance. 

We  now  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Ooyt,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  marred  by  factories.  At  (46V4M.)  New  Mills  we  obtain,  on  the 
left,  a  distant  view  of  Kinder  Scout  (p.  397),  and  farther  on  we  pass 
the  conical  Chinley  Chum  (1490  ft.).  —  5OV4  M.  Chinley  is  the 
junction  for  Dore  and  Sheffield  (p.  399)  and  for  Buxton  (p.  397). 
—  Beyond  (51^/4  M.)  Chapd-en-le-Frith  (King's  Arms),  another 
of  the  starting-points  for  an  exploration  of  the  Peak  (comp.  p.  397), 
the  line  threads  the  Doveholes  Tunnel^  1V2^-  long,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  (985  ft.)  at  (55V2  M.)  Peak  Forest  Station, 
It  then  descends  rapidly,  through  the  (3reat  Bocks  DalCj  to  (60  M.) 
Miller's  Dale  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to 
Buxton  (p.  397),  where  we  have  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  Chee  Dale 
(p.  399)  to  the  left.  We  here  enter  the  romantic  *  Valley  of  the  Wye^ 
and  the  scenery  between  this  point  and  Matlock  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive on  the  line.  Two  tunnels.  628/4  M.  Monsal  Dale.  Beyond 
the  Longstone  Tunnel  we  reach  (65^2  ^0  Sassop  and  (66 V2  M). 
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Bakewell  (p.  394).  Tunnel.  70  M.  Bowaley  (Peacock),  the  nearest 
station  for  Haddon  Hall  and  Cliatswortli  (see  p.  393;  omnlT>UBes 
la.).  Beyond  Rowsley  the  Wye  flows  into  the  Derwentf  the  broad 
valley  of  which,  here  called  Darley  Dale^  we  now  follow.  The  river 
is  crossed  and  recrossed  several  times.  72^/^  M.  Darley,  A  yew 
in  the  churchyard  (left)  is  said  to  be  2000  years  old.  —  Beyond 
(74Y4  M.)  Matlock  the  train  passes  through  the  High  Tor  Tunnel 
and  reaches  (75V2  M.)  Matlock  Bath  (see  p.  392). 

Beyond  Matlock  the  train  threads  another  long  tunnel.  76^4  M. 
Cromford  (*Greyhound,  plain,  R.  from  28.,  D.  2a.  6d.),  the  *cradle 
of  the  cotton  manufacture';  the  village  and  Willersley  Castle^  the 
seat  of  the  Arkwright  family,  lie  about  V2  ^*  ^0  the  right.  It  was 
here  that  Richard  Arkwright  (p.  406)  built  his  flfst  cotton-mUl  in 
1770.  —  79  M.  Whatatandwell;  81  M.  Ambergate  (Hurt  Arms),  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Chesterfield  (p.  436)  and  Sheffield  (p.  380) 
and  to  Mansfield  (p.  402)  via  Sutton  Junction,  —  84  M.  Belper 
(Lion,  R.  3a.,  D.  2a.  6(2.),  a  small  hosiery  and  cotton  manufacturing 
town  with  10,934  inhabitants.  —  86  M.  Duffield,  with  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Norman  castle  (11th  cent.),  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
(8Y2  M.)  Wirksworih,  —  We  now  quit  the  hilly  district  and  enter 
the  wide  plain  of  Central  England.  The  town  of  Derby  soon  comes 
Into  sight  on  the  right,  before  entering  the  station  of  which  we 
cross  the  Derwent  Canal  and  the  Derwent. 

91V2^*^6'^7*  —  ^<>^*1"*  ^Midland  (PI  a-,  D,4),  at  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Station,  1  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  B.,  from  4«.,  D.  from  2a. 
Qd.  ^  -^St.  James's  (PI.  b;  B,  2),  St.  James  St.,  B.  4a. ;  Botal  (PI.  C(  B,  2), 
Corn  Market;  Wood^s  Tbmferanob.  —  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms. 

Tramways  rnn  from  the  centre  of  the  town  throngh  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Midland  Station  (PI.  D,  3)  on  the  E..  to  the  Friar  GaU  Station 
(PI.  A,  1,  2}  G.  N.  B.)  on  the  K.W.,  and  to  vanons  other  points  in  the 
snbnrbs.  —  Hotor  Omnibuses  also  ply  in  various  directions. 

Oab  if.  per  mile;  from  the  Midland  Station  into  the  town  Is.  6d. 

Theatre  (PI.  B,  3),  Babington  Lane.  —  Falace  Theatre  of  Varieties^ 
Albert  St.  (PI.  B,  2). 

Post  Office  (PL  Bj  2),  Victoria  St.,  corner  of  St.  James  St. 

Ameziean  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  C.  K.  Eddowee,  Strand. 

Derby,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire,  with  (1901)  106,785  In- 
hab.,  lies  on  the  Derwent,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Roman  Derventio, 

Derby,  first  mentioned  in  Bede,  was  one  of  the  Danish  *Five  Boroughs% 
finally  conquered  for  the  crown  of  Wessex  by  Edmund  in  941 ;  the  others 
being  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham.  William  the  Con- 
queror presented  the  town  and  its  environs  to  his  natural  son,  'Peveril 
of  the  Peak^)  but  the  last  relics  of  the  castle  erected  by  the  latter  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1745  Derby  was 
the  most  southerly  point  reached  by  Charles  Stuart  and  his  Highlanders 
in  their  attempted  march  to  London.  —  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761),  the 
author  of  ^Clarissa  Harlowe*;  Joseph  Wright  (1734-97;  'Wright  of  Derby'), 
the  painter;  Button  (d.  1816),  the  topographer:  and  Herbert  Spencer  (1820- 
1903)  were  bom  at  Derby.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  many  of  his  works 
at  Derby,  and  died  here  in  1803.  —  Derby  is  said  to  be  the  Stoniton  of 
'Adam  Bede',  and  the  Countp  Hall  in  St.  Mary's  Gate  the  scene  of  Hetty 
Sorrel  s  trial.  —  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery,  elastic  fabrics,  cotton, 
iron,  porcelain,  and  ornaments  of  Derbyshire  spar  is  briskly  proseeated 
here.    The  first  silk-mill  (now  pulled  down)  in  England  was  erected  »t 
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Derby  in  1718  on  an  island  in  the  Derwent.  The  extensive  works  of  the 
Midland  Sailway  (visitors  admitted)  cover  over  400  acres  and  employ 
10,000  men.  —  Derby  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  England  in  whidi  base 
ball  has  established  its  footing  (gronnds  at  Colombo  St.). ' 

Starting  from  Victoria  St.  (PI.  B,  2),  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Wardwick,  in  which  is  the 
building  containing  the  Museum  ^  Library  (daily,  except  Tues., 
10-9)  and  the  Corporation  Art  OalUry  (10-9,  Tues.  &  Wed.  10-6 ; 
Tues.  Bd.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  free,  Thurs.  &  Frid.  Id.;  entr.  from 
the  Strand),  to  the  Fbiab  Gate,  the  broadest  and  best-built  street 
in  the  town.  To  the  right  is  the  modernized  St  WerhurgKs  Church 
(PI.  A,  2),  the  register  of  which  contains  the  entry  of  Dr.  John- 
son's marriage  in  1735.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through 
Cheapslde  into  Sadler  Oate^  leading  to  the  Makkbt  Place  (PI.  B,  2) 
with  the  Town  Hall  and  a  Statue  of  Michael  T.  Bass  (1799-1884), 
M.P.  for  Derby  for  35  years,  by  Boehm.  Iron  Gate,  opposite  the 
Town  Hall,  leads  to  the  N.  to  All  Saints'  Church  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
a  fine  Perp.  Tower  (175  ft.  high)  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  architectural 

glory  of  the  town,  to  which  an  Incongruous  body  has  been  added. 
The  interior  contains  monuments  by  Roubiliac,  Ghantrey,  and  Nol- 
lekens;  an  almost  unique  wooden  effigy  of  an  abbot ;  a  curious  incised 
slab  with  the  figure  of  an  abbot*,  a  fine  iron  chancel-screen;  and  the 
monument  of  Bess  of  Hardwici  (p.  402 ;  by  the  S.  wall).  Doles,  of  bread 
are  distributed  here  and  at  St.  Werburgh^s  after  the  morning  service. 

Farther  to  the  N.,  at  the  end  of  Queen  St»,  Is  the  tapering  spire 
(205  ft.)  of  St,  Alkmund's  (PI.  A,  B,  1),  'founded  930,  rebuilt 
1844',  behind  which  is  the  Rom.  Gath.  Church  of  St  Mary,  by 
Pugln  (good  interior).  —  From  this  point  we  descend  Bridge  Gate 
to  the  right  to  St  Mary's  Bridge,  with  the  interesting  little  chapel 
of  St  Maryon-the'BHdge  (14th  cent).  —  In  St.  Peter's  St.  is  the 
church  of  St,  Peter  (PL  B,  2),  a  Perp.  edifice  (14th  cent.),  with 
some  earlier  portions.  It  was  restored  and  extended  towards  the 
W.  In  1899-1900,  and  the  tower  was  rebuilt. 

The  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  4),  a  well  laid  out  park,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Midland  Station  (tramway  vi&  Osmaston  Road),  contains  a  curious  headless 
cross,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pay-table  between  the  townsmen  and 
peasants  during  the  plague  of  1665.  In  Osmaston  Road  are  the  *SJmw  Rooms  of 
the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Co.  —  Derby  Qrammar  School  was  founded  in  1160. 

Derby  is  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  to  Ghatsworth 
and  the  Peak  (comp.  R.  45).  Among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  Locko  Park  (no  adm.),  with  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  S'/z  M.  to  the  N.W. ;  Chaddesden,  IVs  M.  to  the  E. ;  ElvasUm 
Castle,  4  M.  to  the  S.E. ;  and  Dvffiel^  (P-  S'^O). 

The  two  principal  lines  of  the  Midland  Railway  part  company  at 
Derby,  the  one  running  to  the  S.W.  to  Burton  (p.  198),  Birmingham  (p.  268), 
Worcester  (p.  192),  and  Gloucester  (p.  176),  while  the  other  runs  S.E, 
to  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  London  (see  below). 

Fbom  Derby  to  Walsall,  33V2  M.,  L.  4  N.  W.  R.  in  1V3-2V4  hrs. 
(fares  5«.,  3».  Id.,  2s.  9V2d[.)-  —  6V4  M.  Repton;  11  M.  Burton  (p.  198).  The 
line  now  follows  the  general  direction  of  the  Icknield  Street  (p.  368)  as 
far  as  (2Va  M.)  I«ichfleld  (p.  366),  beyond  which  it  traverses  a  busy  coal- 
mining district.  —  331/2  M.  Walsall,  see  p.  273. 

Beyond  Derby  the  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and 
joins  the  London  and  Scotland  trunk-line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
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at  (101  M.)  Trent  Junction  (Rail.  R6nt.  Rooms),  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent,  whence  the  hranch-line  to  Not- 
tingham diverges  (p.  382).  The  line  turns  to  the  S.,  crosses  the 
Trent  and  the  Soar,  and  enters  Leicestershire,  celebrated  for  its 
short-homed  cattle,  its  sheep,  and  its  hunters.  — 107^2  M.  Lough- 
borough (Bull's  Head,  R.  or  D.  3«.),  a  town  with  21,508  inhah., 
who  make  lace  and  hosiery.  It  contains  a  good  cruciform  church, 
restored  hy  Scott,  and  a  large  bell-foundry..  About  3  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Loughborough  is  Oarendon  Park  (yisltors  admitted),  on  the  site 
of  an  Augustine  monastery  of  1133,  with  a  'miraculous'  hawthorn 
(blooming  at  Christmas)  in  its  beautiful  grounds.  —  To  the  right 
are  the  heights  of  Chamwood  Forest ,  culminating  in  Bar  don  Hill 
(902  ft.).  The  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  Soar.  About  1  M.  to 
the  S.W.  (right)  of  (1091/2  M.)  Barrow-on^Soar  ^  Quom  lies  Quom- 
don,  headquarters  of  the  well-known  Quom  Hunt,  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  is  Mount  Sorrel,  with  granite  quarries.  —  115  M.  Syston, 
junction  for  Melton  Mowbray,  see  p.  374. 

120  M.  Leicester.  —  Hotels.  *Gband  (P1.  a;  F,  8),  Granby  St.,  R. 
from  Am.  6d.,  D.  ig.  Qd.-^  Bbll(P1.  b;  F,  3),  B.  or  D.  3*.  6<f.,  Hoxnberstone 
Gate;  K.OTAL  (PI.  c;  E,  8);  Stag  &  Pheasant  (PI.  d;  F,  8),  Hamberstone 
Gate;  Wbllington  (PI.  e;  F,  3),  R.  8#.  6d.,  D.  2«.  6d.\  white  Habt  (PI.  f ; 
£,  8),  R.8«.  6d.,  D.  2».  Gd.,  Geobge  (PL  g;  E,  2,  8),  both  in  tbe  Haymarket; 
Granville  (PI.  n^  B,  4);  *Wtvebn  Tehperamob  (PI.  ij  F,  4),  B.  from  2s.  6d., 
D.  Ss.  —  Rail.  RfnU.  Rooms. 

Electric  Tramways  (Id.)  run  from  the  Clock  Tower  (see  p.  373)  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  various  suburbs.  —  Post  Offlee  (PI.  F,  3J 
Granby  St. 

Theatres.  Ropal  (PI.  E,  3),  Horsefair  St.;  Opera  House  (PI.  E,  3), 
Silver  St.;  Palace  Musie  Hall  (PI.  E,  3);  Pavilion,  both  in  Belgrave  Gate. 

American  Oommercial  Agent,  Mr.  8.  S.  Partridge. 

Railway  Stations.  Joint  Midland  &  L.  N,  W.  Station  (PI.  F,  4),  London 
Road;  O, N.  R.  Station  (PI.  F,  1),  Belgrave  Road,  to  the  "S. ;  0.  G.  R.  Station 
(PI.  D,  2),  Great  Central  St.,  near  the  river  Soar  and  the  Castle. 

Leicester,  the  county-town  of  Leicestershire  and  a  noted  hunting- 
centre,  is  an  anoient  place  with  (1901)  211,574  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  river  Soar.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture,  and  the  making  of  hosiery  and  elastic  webbing  is  also 
extensively  carried  on. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  original  foundation  of  Leicester  to  King  Lear, 
and  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  ReUae^  of  which 
several  interesting  relics  are  preserved.  Fourteen  Roman  pavements  have 
been  unearthed  in  the  town;  and  2  H.  to  the  N.,  on  the  Fosse  Way,  which 
ran  through  Leicester,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Roman  milestones  lound  in 
Great  Britain  was  discovered  (now  in  the  Museum,  p.  374).  Leicester  was 
one  of  the  Danish  'Five  Boroughs'  (p.  370).  Richard  III.  spent  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (p.  874)  in  tile  Blue  Boar  Inn  at  Leicester, 
now  demolished,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  here  for  burial  in  the 
Grey  Friars'*  church.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  his  remains 
were  exhumed  and  thrown  into  the  Soar  froin  Bow  Bridge  (p.  873);  a 
building  beside  the  bridge  bears  the  inscription:  'Near  this  spot  lie  the 
remains  of  Richard  III.,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets ,  1485.*  His  stone 
coffin  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  used  as  a  horse-trough  for  an  inn. 
In  the  Civil  War  Leicester  held  out  for  the  Parliament,  and  was  takea 
In  1642  by  Prince  Rupert.  Leicester  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Cooper 
U806-92),  the  Chartist,  and  of  Thomas  Cook  (1S06-92),  of  *Oook'i  Toa»f\ 
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In  the  centre  of  the  modern  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 

flye  main  streets,  is  a  handsome  Memorial  Croat  or  Clock  Tower 

(PL  E,  3),  erected  in  1868,  with  effigies  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Sir 

T.  White,  Aid.  Newton,  and  William  of  Wyggestone,  four  hene* 

factors  of  Leicester.   Proceeding  to  the  W.,  through  High  St.,  we 

reach  SU  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  3),  the  oldest  church  in  Leicester, 

with  a  Norman  tower  (restored  in  1905),  some  massive  Norman 

masonry  in  the  interior,  and  thin  Roman  hricks  in  the  clerestory. 

Close  to  its  W.  end  stands  the  so-called  Jewry  WaUy  the  chief 

Boman  relic  in  Leicester,   variously  descrihed  as  .part  of  a  temple 

or  of  a  town-gate. 

Tlil4  wall  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  formerly 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  town.  It  is  composed  of  rabble  and  Boman 
bricks,  and  i$  75  ft.  long  and  about  20  ft.  high.  On  the  E.  side  are  four 
large  archways ;  the  W.  side  is  concealed.  —  A  tesselated  Boman  pavement 
(adm.  3d.)  is  preserved  beneath  the  shop  Ko.  62  St.  Nicholas  St.,  opposite 
the  church  and  there  is  a  finer  one  beneath  the  G.  G.  railway  to  the  N. 
The  latter  is  reached  vi&  Holy  Bones  St.,  Bath  Lane,  and  Blaekfriars 
(where  the  key  is  obtained  at  Ko.  23}  adm.  2<f.).  —  Farlher  to  the  W.  is 
the  Wett  Bridge  over  the  Soar,  beyond  which  is  B<no  Bridge  (p.  372),  over 
an  arm  of  the  river. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  seen  the  slender  modern  spire  of 
the  *  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Cattro  (PI.  D,  4),  an  interesting  old 
building,  exhibiting  specimens  of  all  the  architectural  styles  from 
Norman  (1107)  to  late-Perpendicular.  The  church  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle  Yard,  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  (PI.  D,  4) 
of  Leicester,  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
by  John  of  Gaunt.  Nothing  remains  except  the  modernised  Oreat 
Hall,  now  used  for  the  county-assizes,  and  some  dungeons  (apply 
to  the  keeper,  in  the  Castle  Yard).  Adjacent  is  a  large  earthwork 
called  the  Mount  or  Castle  View,  on  which  the  castle-donjon  or 
keep  formerly  stood. 

The  ruined  Turret  Gateway  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  Nswabkb 
(i.e.  the  new  workj,  originally  an  addition  to  the  castle,  with  the 
municipal  Technical  and  Art  School  (1897)  and,  to  the  right.  Trinity 
Hospital  (PI.  I)i  ^}  &u  almshouse  for  the  aged,  founded  in  1331 
and  rebuilt  in  1776  and  1901  (visitors  admitted).  From  the  Newarke 
the  Magazine  Gateway  (restored),  adjoining  the  Militia  Barracks, 
opens  into  Oxford  St.  We  here  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right 
by  Peacock  Lane,  and  ascend  the  narrow  passage  skirting  the  W. 
side  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's  (PI.  E,  3).  The  Old  Town  Hall 
close  to  the  church,  in  Town  Hall  Lane,  was  originally  the  chantry- 
house  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  old  Mayor's  Parlour  (fee) 
contains  some  good  Jacobean  carving.  The  Old  Town  Library  is 
open  daily  (except  Frid.),  10-5. 

Town  Hall  Lane  is  continued  to  the  £.  by  Silver  Street  to  the 
Mabket  Plaob  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  the  Market  House,  with  an 
outside-stairciwse,  and  a  statue  of  the  5th  Duke  of  But^and.  —  Jn 
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Horsefaii  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  market,  is  the  new  Town  Hall 
(PI.  E,  3)  with  a  clock- tower  145  ft.  high,  opposite  which  is  the 
Municipal  Library  (1905).  —  At  the  end  of  Horsefair  St.  we  turn 
to  the  left  into  Market  St.  and  cross  Belvoir  St  into  King  St.  To  the 
left  dlYerges  the  fiew  Walk  (PI.  F,  4)  leading  to  the  Municipal 
Museum  (10-7;  Sun.  2-5),  which  contains  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quities and  an  admirably  arranged  zoological  collection.  The  adjoin- 
ing Art  Gallery  contains  a  fine  work  by  O,  F.  WaUs  ('Fata  Morgana'), 

two  Tiews  of  Venice  by  J.  M.  W,  Tumety  etc 

Farther  to  the  S.,  in  De  Montfort  Sq.,  is  a  Statue  of  Robert  Hall 
(1764-1831),  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  lived  at  Leicester  for  many  years. 

From  the  Clock  Tower,  Church  Gate  leads  to  the  N.  to  5f.  Marga^ 
ret'a  Church  (Pl.E,  2),  with  a  Perp.  tower.  —  Wyggestone's  Hospital 
(p.  373),  founded  in  1513  for  24  men  and  women,  now  occupies 
buildings  in  the  Fosse  Road;  the  charity  also  supports  several  schools. 

About  */«  K.  to  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the  insignificant  bat  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  Leioeater  Abbey,  dedicated  to  'St.  Mary  of  the  Meadows*, 
where  Cardinctl  WoUey  died  in  1630.  The  abbey  was  ereeted  in  the  12th 
cent.,  but  the  remaiidng  ruins,  except  the  gateway  in  the  £.  wi^,  date 
only  from  the  16th  century.  A  house  has  been  built  with  part  of  the  old 
materials.  The  most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  abbey  is  to  take  the 
tramway  via  High  St.  and  Great  Central  St.  to  North  Bridge  (1<{.),  beyond 
which  Abbey  Lane  leads  to  the  right  to  the  entrance.  Farther  on  Abbey  Park 
Bead  leads  to  the  right  to  the  "Abbep  Pari  (PL  E,  1),  with  its  pretty  flower-beds. 

About  6  M.  to  the  l^.W.  of  Leicester  is  Bradgate  Park  (open  on 
Mon.  afternoon),  with  a  fine  avenue  of  chestnuts  $  the  old  house,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (lOSo-54),  whose  father,  the 
Dilke  of  Suffolk,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Barons  Grey  of  Groby,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  at  Bradgate  Park  that  Boger  Ascham 
found  his  former  pupil  immersed  in  Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  hunting  in  Chamwood  Forest.  —  Nearly  2  H.  farther  on  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Uhoereeroft  Priory.  —  An  interesting  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Leicester  to  Bardon  Hill,  12  M.  to  the  K.W.,  which  is  most 
easily  reached  by  railway  (see  below).  *Bardon  Hill  (902  ft.)  lies  almost 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  England  and  commands  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

Fbom  Leicbstbb  to  Mbltom  Howbkat,  lai/s  M.,  Midland  Bailway  in 
20-50  mia.  (fares  2<.,  U.  2V2d.).  —  6  M.  Spston.  About  2  M.  to  the  K.E.  is 
Queniborough  ffalL  said  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  occupied  by 
Prince  Bupert  before  the  siege  of  Leicester  in  1642.  —  I6V2  M.  Melton 
Mowbray  {Harborough ;  Oeorge;  Bell^  B.  2«.  6<2.,  D.  54.-7s.  Bd.),  a  small 
town  of  7154  inhab.,  is  the  metropolis  of  fox-hunting  in  the  Midlands,  with 
numerous  hunting-boxes  and  extensive  stabling.  In  winter  it  is  crowded 
with  sportsmen.  Melton  Mowbray  is  also  famous  for  its  pork-pies  and 
Stilton  cheese.  The  parish-church  is  a  fine  E.E.  edifice,  with  Dec.  details. 
Beyond  Melton  Mowbray  the  line  goes  on  via  Saxhp  and  Stcmnford  to  Pe^er- 
borough  (see  p.  S88). 

Fbom  Leicbstbb  to  Bubton,  3OV2  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  1-1  Vs  br. 
(fares  is.  id.,  ^s.e^hd.).  —  Ui/s  M.  Bardon  HiU  Station  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Bardon  Hill  (see  above).  Adjacent,  but  rather  nearer  Ck>aivi]]e,  the 
following  station,  is  the  (Cistercian  monastery  of  Mount  St.  JBeniord,  the 
only  ^mitred  abbey'  in  England,  built  by  Pugin  the  Elder.  From  (Id  M.) 
Coalville  a  branch  diverges  to  Xuneaton  (p.  3(B9),  passing  Market  Boeworth 
near  which,  in  1486,  Richard  III.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Henry,  Earl 
of  Richmond.  —  21  M.  Ashby-de-la-Zoueh  (Ropal;  Queen^s  Heady  B.  oe.  6d., 
D.  8s.),  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  iHXH  inhab.,  in  an  extensive 
coal-field.  The  old  Castlej  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-8^  and 
now  in  ruins,  gave  a  nighVs  lodging  to  Mary  Stuart  In  1568,   bat  is. 
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perhaps,  more  familiar  from  the  role  it  plays  in  *Ivanhoe\  The  old 
Church  contains  a  celebrated  'Pilgrim's  Tomb'  (15th  cent.;  N.  aisle),  the 
tomb  of  the  Counteu  of  Huntingdon^  Wesley's  friend,  and  a  curions  'finger* 
pillory'  for  disturbers  of  divine  service.  Near  Ashby  are  the  romantic 
ruins  of  Orttee  Dieu  Nnnnwy.  —  30^/2  M.  Bwion^  see  p.  196. 

From  (124  M.)  Wig%ton  branch-lines  diverge  to  Nuneaton  and 

Birmingham  (p.  268),  and  to  Rughy  (p.  266).  —  136  M.  Market 

Harborongh (An^e2;  Three  Swans;  Peacock),  another  great  hnnting* 

centre,  is  a  small  town  with  7735  Inhabitants. 

The  Church  is  a  fine  Ferp.  structure  of  the  14-15th  cent. ,  with  a 
'broach'  spire  (see  Introd.).  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  itself  is  probably  of  Boman  origin.  Charles  I. 
had  his  headquarters  here  before  the  battle  of  ITaseby  (1645),  and  the 
house  in  which  he  slept  is  still  pointed  out.  Ntuihy  lies  7  M.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Market  Harborough  branch-lines  radiate  to  Northampton 
(p.  266),  to  Bugby  (p.  266),  to  Melton  Mowbray  (p.  874),  and  to  (14  M.) 
Staton^  the  junction  for  ITppingham,  with  a  well-known  public  school. 

147  M.  Kettering  (Royal;  Oeorge;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  town 
of  28,653  inhab.,  has  an  interesting  late-Perp.  church,  with  a 
graceful  crocketed  spire.  In  a  house  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  Is 
the  room  In  which  the  flrst  missionary  meeting  in  England  was  held 
in  1792  by  Andrew  Fuller  and  a  few  other  Baptists. 

From  Kjettebikq  to  HnNTiKODON  and  Oambridoe,  48  M.,  railway  in 
iVs-lVi  hr.  (fares  6<.  6d.,  8«.  2^ltd.).  —  9  M.  Thraptton  (p.  266)  from  which 
a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  architecturally  interesting  churches  of  Q/2  M.) 
Islip  and  (2V2  M.)  Lowiek  (monuments  and  stained  glass)  and  also  to  (X  f^  M.) 
Drayton,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  medieeval  manor  (15th  cent.).  At 
(171/2  M.)  Kimbolton  is  a  fine  old  castle,  -in  which  Catherine  of  Aragon  died 
in  1536.  —  28  M.  Huntingdon,  and  thence  to  (48  M.)  Cambridge,  see  p.  390. 

Fbom  Ebttebino  to  Oakham  and  Nottingham,  52  M.,  railway  in 
I-2V2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  iOd.,  4«.  Sytd.).  This  line  forms  an  alternative  route 
for  some  of  the  Midland  expresses  to  the  N.  —  At  (6  M.)  Oeddington  is  a 
fine  Eleanor's  Cross  (p.  265).  18  M.  Manton^  junction  of  a  line  to  Peter- 
borough  (p.  388)  and  3>/s  M.  from  CppingJuun  (see  above).  —  22  M.  Oakham 
{Oeorge;  Crown,  E.  is.,  D.  ds.  Qd.),  the  county-town  of  Rutland,  with 
3500  inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  Norman  hall  (now  a  court-room)  of 
the  old  Ccutle  (p.  zli)  are  covered  with  horseshoes,  given,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  custom,  by  kings,  queens,  and  peers  who  passed  through 
the  town.  Among  them  are  those  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  —  29ys  M.  Saxhy^  junction  of  a  line  to  Bourn  (p.  888) 
and  Stamford  (p.  888).  —  381/2  M.  Melton  Mowbray ,  see  p.  874.  —  52  M. 
Nottingham,  see  p.  882.  The  line  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Trowell,  near 
Ilkeston  (p.  486). 

The  train  follows  the  Jse,  passing  through  beds  of  Northampton 
iron-stone.  At  (164^2  M.)  Wellingborough  (see  p.  265)  we  cross 
the  L.N.  W.  line  from  Peterborough  (p.  388)  to  Northampton  (p.  266). 
—  The  train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  winding  Ouse,  which  we 
cross  six  times  before  reaching  Bedford.  Beyond  ri67  M.)  Oakley 
diyerges  the  Midland  branch  to  Northampton  (p.  2o4).  To  the  left 
rises  the  Saxon  tower  of  the  church  of  Clapham, 

170  M.  Bedford.  —  Hotels.  *Swan,  on  the  river,  at  the  S.  end  of  High 
St.,  R.  4«.,  D.  As.  6d. ;  *  Embankment,  overlooking  the  river;  Red  Lion, 
High  St.,  well  spoken  of;  Geobob;  Tempbbanob,-  at  the  Midland  Station. 
R.  or  D.  Ss.  Bd. 

Railway  Stations.  The  station  of  the  Midland  Railway  is  on  the  W., 
the  L,ir,W,  Station  on  the  S.B.  side  of  the  town. 

County  Theatre,  beside  the  Midland  Station. 
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Bedford,  the  county- town  of  Bedfordsliire  and  the  place  fh>m 

which  a  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  takes  his  title,  is  a  qaiet 

agricultaral  town  with  (1901)  35,1'^  inhah.,  on  the  Owe, 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Camden,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Bed- 
ford is  'more  eminent  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  antiquity 
than  anything  of  beauty  or  8tateUness\  Its  site  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied before  the  Roman  period,  and  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
Saxon  Bedicanford.  In  the  iith  cent,  a  Norman  castle  was  erected  here 
to  command  the  ford,  and  its  important  situation  involyed  it  in  most  of 
the'  internal  struggles  of  England.  The  last  siege  it  underwent  was  in 
1224,  when  Henry  III.  captured  the  town  and  raeed  the  castle. 

From  the  Midland  Station^  near  which  are  Howard^s  Britannia 
Iron  Works  (reaping-machines,  etc.),  the  Midland  Bead  leads  in 
10  mln.  to  the  High  Street^  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Near  the 
bridge  at  its  S.  end  Is  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  (no  admission), 
marked  by  an  artificial  circular  mound,  15  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  in 
diameter.  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  on  the  Embankment 
skirting  the  Ouse  (boats  for  hire). 

To  most  visitors  the  chief  interest  of  Bedford  will  probably 
centre  in  Its  reminiscences  of  JoAn  Bunf^an  (1628-88;  see  below 
and  p.  377).   The  Bunyan  Meeting,  in  Mill  St.,  occupies  the  site  of 

the  building  in  which  he  preached. 

The  chapel  was  adorned  in  1876  with  a  pair  of  handsome  bronee  doors, 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  containing  ten  reliefs  from  the  'Pilgrim^s 
Progre8S\  In  the  chapel-building  are  Bunyan*s  chair,  cabinet,  staff,  jug, 
and  will  (in  bis  own  handwriting;  a  door  from  Bedford  Gaol;  also  ver- 
sions of  the  ^Pilgrim^s  Progress^  in  70-80  languages  and  dialects.  The 
Literary  <t  Scientific  Institute^  in  Harpur  St.,  possesses  Bunyan *s  copy  of 
Foxe^s  Book  of  Martyrs.  On  St.  Peter's  Green,  at  the  end  of  the  High  St., 
is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Bunpan,  by  Boehm,  presented  to  the  town  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bunyan  was  confined  for  12  years  (1600-72)  in  the  old  county -gaol, 
which  stood  on  the  now  vacant  space  in  High  St.,  at  the  corner  of  Silver 
St.,  and  was  taken  down  in  1801.  It  was,  however,  during  a  subsequent 
imprisonment  of  six  months  in  i675-76  that  he  wrote  the  ^Pilgrim''s  Pro- 
gress\  This  was  in  the  town-gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge,  which  was  removed 
in  1766.  The  offence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  is  described  in  his  in- 
dictment as  'devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from  coming  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  for  being  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlaw- 
ful meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  the  Idngdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  Sovereign 
lord  the  king .  His  treatment  between  the  autumn  assizes  of  1061  and  the 
spring  assizes  of  1662  was  very  lenient,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  time  his 
confinement  was  somewhat  rigorous. 

Among  the  churches  of  Bedford  the  most  important  Is  that  of 
8t.  PauVa,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  largely  rebuilt  in  1866-67. 
—  The  venerable  church  ot  8t.  Peter,  at  the  N.  end  of  High  St., 
restored  in  1898,  possesses  a  fine  Norman  doorway  and  some  ancient 
stained-glass  windows.  The  tower  and  the  chancel  contain  some 
Saxon  work.  —  St.  Mary's  also  has  some  Saxon  work  and  a  Nor- 
man tower.  —  A  statue  of  John  Howard  (see  p.  377)  embellishes 
St  Paul's  Square. 

Few  towns  of  the  size  of  Bedford  can  compete  with  it  in  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  schools  and  charities,  and  with*one*fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion under  tuition  it  may  fairly  be  called  the  'metropolis  of  sehoola\ 
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This  iB  mainly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Harpur  (d.  1673),  at 
one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  presented  to  his  native  town  some 
land  in  Holbom,  which  has  increased  in  value  from  40/.  to  upwards  of 
14,0001.  a  year.  The  principal  schools  are  Bedford  Grammar  School,  one 
of  the  leading  public  schools  of  England  (nearly  90O  pupils) ,  in  an  im- 

Sosing  new  building  opened  in  1891,  in  De  Parys  Avenue-,  the  Modem 
eho^  for  Boys  (S>0  pupils),  in  Harpur  St.;  the  High  School  for  Oirla 
(600  pupils),  in  Bromham  Road;  and  the  Modern  School  for  Girls  (200 
pupils),  in  St.  Paul''s  Square. 

SnTirons.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  Elstow, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  1628,  still  containing  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived  after  his  marriage.  To  reach  it  we  eross  the  bridge  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Higb  Street,  and  at  the  (Vt  X.)  bridge  over  the  rail- 
way turn  io  the  right  (road  to  Luton).  Bunyan's  cottage,  indicated  by  a 
notice,  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  right.  The  church,  an  interesting  build- 
ing, partly  in  the  Korman  and  partly  in  the  E.  E.  style,  with  a  massive 
detached  tower  (Perp.),  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  (founded  1078), 
of  which  a  few  scanty  ruins  still  remain.  The  keys  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
(fee),  next  door  to  the  Swan  Inn.  Bunyan  was  wont  to  practise  the  art 
of  bell-ringing  in  the  tower,  and  the  sacristan  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  ffte  very  bell  that  he  used  to  ring,  showing  the  grooves  worn  by  the 
rope  in  the  stone  archway  under  whidi  Bunyan  stood,  in  dread  lest  the 
bell  should  fall  upon  him.  Two  memorial  windows  have  been  erected 
to  Banyan,  with  scenes  from  the  ^Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  the  ^Holy  War\ 
Even  the  unpretending  village-green,  with  its  curious  old  Afoot  ffaU 
(15th  cent.),  acquires  interest  when  we  remember  Bunyan'^s  account  of  the 
sudden  awakening  of  his  conscience  while  he  was  playing  tip-cat  here  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  —  To  Cardingtony  see  below. 

Fbom  Bbdfobd  to  IfoRTHAMPTON,  21  H.,  Midland  Railway  in  40  min. 
(fares  2s.  lid..  Is.  9d.).  ~11  M.  Olney  (SulL  R.  3«.,  D.  from  8«.),  where  the  poet 
Cowper  resided  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  1767-1786  and  wrote  many  of  his  poems. 
The  so-called  *01ney  Hymns"  were  the  joint  production  of  Cowper  and  his 
friend  John  Newton,  vicar  of  the  parish,  whose  remains  were  transferred 
from  London  to  Olney  churchyard  in  1893.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1900 
(the  centenary  of  his  death)  as  the  Cowper  Museum,  containing  relics  olF 
Cowper  and  Newton.  On  the  fapade  of  the  Cowper  Memorial  Church  is  a 
statue  of  the  poet.  Weston  Undeneood,  where  Cowper  lived  in  1786-96, 
is  near  Olney.  —  21  M.  Northampton^  see  p.  284. 

Fbom  Bedfobd  to  Cambridge,  89  M. ,  L.N.W.R.  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares 
5«.,  2«.  9d.,  2«.  b^hd.).  At  (8  M.)  Sandy,  the  Roman  Salinae,  this  line  inter- 
sects the  main  G.  N.  R.  line  (comp.  p.  390).  —  29  X.  Cambridge,  see  p.  475. 

Fbom  Bsdfobd  to  Hitghin,  16  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  ^a  hr.  (fares 
3«.  2d,,  is,  id,).  The  first  station  on  this  line  is  (27?  ^0  Cardington.  where 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  lived  from  1758  till  his  death  in  1790. 
At  (16  M.)  mtehin  we  reach  the  main  line  of  the  G.  N.  R.  (p.  390). 

Fbom  Bepfobo  to  Bi.sTOHLBr,  16  M.,  L.N.W.  railway  in  Va-^A  br.  (2<.  Qd, 
is,  6d.,  Is.  id.).    About  31/2  X.  to  the  S.E.  of  (12  X.)  Wobum  Sands  is  Wobum 
-Abbev  (p.  263).  —  At  (15  X.)  Fenny  Stratford  the  train  crosses  Watling  Street 
(p.  264),  the  Ouse,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.    At  (16  M.)  Bletchley  we 
join  the  main  line  of  the  L.N.W.R.  (p. 263). 

The  Midland  Railway  crosses  the  Ouse  and  continnes  to  traverse 
a  fiat  and  fertile  district.  At  (176  M.)  Ampthill  we  pass  a  chain  of 
low  hills.  The  small  town  of  Ampthill  (King's  Arms;  White  Hart) 
lies  about  3/4  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  station.  Before  reaching  the  latter 
the  line  passes  through  a  tunnel,  below  part  of  Ampthill  Park 
(Lady  Ampthill),  which  Is  famous  for  Its  venerable  oaks  and  Its 
magnificent  avenue  of  limes.  The  house  lies  to  the  left,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel.    Close  by  Is  the  site  of  the  old  castle  where 
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Gatheilne  of  Aiagon  resided  during  her  trial  (marked  by  a  cross 
with  an  inscription  by  Horace  Walpole). 

189  M.  Luton  (Oeorge;  Red  Lion,  pens,  from  7s.  6d. ;  Rail. 
Rfmt  Rooms),  a  bnsy  town  of  36,404  inhab.,  on  the  Lea  (Lea- 
town),  famous  for  its  manufacture  oi  straw-hats.  On  Monday  morn- 
ings the  market  in  the  Strawplait  Halls  is  sometimes  attended  by 
2000  people.  The  parish-church,  with  its  fine  embattled  tower, 
possesses  a  chapel  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  (1422-61) 

and  contains  a  curious  font. 

From  Luton  a  brancli-line  runs  to  (6  M.)  Dunstable  (p.  268)  and  (12  M.) 
LeigMcn  Bustard  (p.  368).  It  is  also  connected  by  a  short  branch  with 
Hatfisldy  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (see  p.  S9Q). 

Beyond  Luton  the  Midland  line  runs  for  some  distance  paraUel 
with  the  G.N.  R.  line  to  Hatfield  (see  p.  390).  On  the  right  is  Luion 
Hoo  House,  in  a  prettily  -  wooded  park,  with  an  artificial  lake. 
Beyond  (192  M.)  Chiltern  Oreen  we  cross  the  G.  N.  R.  and  pass  into 
Hertfordshire.  Near  (194  M.)  Harpenden  is  Rolhamsted,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Ghas.  Bennet  Lawes  (d.  1900) ,  with  its  well-known  experi- 
mental scientific  farm.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (8  M. )  Hemel 
Hempstead  (p.  262). 

199  M.  St.  AlbaiiB  (PeaA^n,  R.  from  4s.,  pens.  12s.;  Oeorge, 
R.  from  35.  6(2.,  pens.  99.,  both  near  the  Abbey)  lies  a  short  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  site  of  Verulamium,  the  most  important  town  in 
the  S.  of  England  during  the  Roman  period,  of  which  the  fosse 
and  fragments  of  the  walls  remain.  Its  name  is  derived  from  St. 
Alban,  a  Roman  soldier,  the  proto- martyr  of  Ghristianity  in  our 
island,  who  was  executed  here  in  A.D.  304.  Holmhurst  Hill,  near 
the  town,  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  scene  of  his  death.  The 
Roman  town  fell  into  ruins  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  new  town  of  St.  Albans  began  to  spring  up  after  795,  when 
Offa  II.,  King  of  Mercia,  founded  here,  in  memory  of  St.  Alban, 
the  magnificent  abbey,  of  which  the  fine  church  and  a  large  square 
gateway  are  now  the  only  remains.    Pop.  (1901)  16,019. 

The  *Abbey  Church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  at 
the  point  of  intersection,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1877,  when  the 
new  episcopal  see  of  St.  Albans  was  created.  It  measures  650  ft. 
in  length  (being  the  longest  church  in  England,  after  Winchester 
Cathedral),  by  175  ft.  in  breadth  across  the  transepts ;  the  fine  Nor- 
man Tower  is  145  ft.  high.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  existing  build- 
ing, in  which  Roman  tUes  from  Verulamium  were  freely  made  use 
of,  date  from  the  11th  cent.  (ca.  1080);  the  Choir  was  built  In  the 
13th  cent,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  An  extensive 
restoration  of  the  building,  including  a  new  E.E.  W.  Front,  with  a 
large  Dec.  window,  and  large  new  windows  in  the*  N.  and  S.  transepts, 
has  been  completed  at  an  expense  of  130,0002.,  by  Lord  Grimthorpe 
(d.  1905),  who  acted  as  his  own  architect  without  eonspicuous 
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success.  St.  Albans,  320  ft.  abOTe  the  sea,  lies  higher  than  any  other 
English  cathedral.    See  Fronde's  *  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey'. 

The  fine  Interior  (adm.  to  nave  free ;  to  E.  parts  of  the  church  6d. ; 
apply  to  the  verger)  haa  recently  been  reatored  with  great  care.  The 
ifAVK,  the  longeat  Gothic  nave  in  the  world,  shows  a  cnrious  intermixture 
of  the  l^orman,  E.E.,  and  Dec.  stylea;  and  the  change  of  the  pitch  of 
the  vaulting  in  the  S.  aisle  has  a  singular  effect.  The  *Sia*ntd  Qlau  Win- 
dotet  in  the  K.  aisle  date  from  the  15th  century.  The  painted  ceiling  of 
the  Ghoib  dates  from  the  end  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  (1827-77).  that  of  the 
Chancel  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-61).  Some  traces  of  old  fresco- 
painting  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  N.  Thansbpt.  The  Screen 
behind  the  altar  in  the  Pbksbttbbt  is  of  very  fine  mediieval  workman«hip, 
and  has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  witti  statues.  Many  of  the  chan- 
tries, or  mortuary  chapels  of  the  abbots,  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  The  splendid  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare  is  best  seen  from  the 
aisle  to  the  8.  of  the  presbytery.  In  the  Bainfs  Chapel  are  the  tomb  of 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  (d.  1447),  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Alban,  overlooked  by  an  ancient  oaken  watch-galleiy.  In  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  presbytery  are  parts  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus. 
The  Ladt  Chapel  has  been  restored  with  great  richness  and  provided  with 
a  miarble  floor. 

The  Oate,  the  only  remnant  of  the  conventual  buildings  of  the 
abbey,  stands  to  the  W.  of  the  church.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Perp.  style.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  gaol,  and  is  now  a  school. 

The  Fighting  Cocks,  a  little  inn  on  the  Ver,  about  200  yds.  below  the 
abbey,  claims  to  have  been  built  in  795.  —  About  */4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the 
abbey  stands  the  andent  Chur^  of  8t.  Michael,  which  is  interesting  as 
containing  the  tomb  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount 
8t.  Albans,  who  died  at  Qorhambury  House  here  in  1626.  The  monument 
('sie  sedebat^  is  by  Rftbraeh,  To  reach  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left 
(W.)  on  leaving  the  cathedral  and  descend  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ver. 
The  keys  are  kept  at  "So.  13,  St.  Micbael's  Cottages.  The  present  Oar- 
hamhurf  ffoiue,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  l^/s  M.  to  the  W.  of 
St  Miehaers,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  contains  a 
good  collection  of  portraits.  —  St.  Albans  was  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
numerous  battles  fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  scene  of  the 
first,  which  ushered  in  the  contest,  and  took  place  in  1456,  is  now  called 
the  Kejf  Field;  the  other  was  fought  in  1461  at  Barnard" $  Heath,  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  just  beyond  St.  Peter's  Church. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  St.  Albans  and  London  (fare  10«.). 

For  a  notice  of  the  remaining  stations ,  the  chief  of  which  Is 
(212  M.)  Hendon,  see  Baedeker's  London.  The  handsome  station  of 
8t.  Paneras  In  (220  M.)  London  Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vik  Sheffield,  Nottingham 

and  Leicester. 

2401/3  M.  Gjmat  Cbmtbal  Railway  in  5-6s/«  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  363). 
Through-carriages  run  from  Liverpool  to  London.  —  The  express- trains 
from  Manchester  to  (206  U.)  London  by  this  route  perform  the  journey  in 
4-5Vs  hrs.  (fares  24«.  6d.,  19«.  6(2.,  15«.  51/2^.). 

From  Quainton  Road  (p.  886)  to  Harrow  (p.  386)  the  G.C.B.  trains  run 
over  the  metals  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway  (comp.  Baedeker" $ 
London). 

From  LiTerpool  to  (2i  M.)  Olaxebrook  the  train  follows  the  route 
of  the  *  Cheshire  Lines  described  at  p.  349.  It  then  diverges  to  the 
right  (S.)  from  the  line  to  Manchester.  —  29  M.  West  TimperUyi 
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36  M.  Cheadle  (White  Hart),  with  10,807  Inhah. ;  37  M.  Stockport, 
see  p.  357.  At  (43  M.)  Oodley  Junction  we  join  the  Manchester  line. 
The  train  now  enters  LongdendalCj  an  elevated  moorland  district, 
flanked  with  hills. 

Loi^dendale  is  filled  with  the  huge  reservoirs  of  the  Mcutche$ter  Water 
Workt,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  5,000X00.000  gallons.  The  largest 
is  that  at  Woodhead  (see  below),  holding  1,285,000,000  gallons. 

46  M.  Dinting,  where  the  Eiherow  is  crossed  hy  a  viaduct  136  ft. 
high,  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (1  M.)  Glossop  (Norfolk 
Arms ;  Howard  Arms),  a  town  with  21,626  inhah.,  dose  to  the  N. 
margin  of  the  Peak  (R.  46).  —  Beyond  (53  Y2  M.)  Woodhead  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel  3  M.  long,  one  end  of  which  is  in  Cheshire 
and  the  other  in  Yorkshire.  At  (66 Va  M.)  Dunford  Bridge  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Don,  which  it  follows  to  Sheffleld. 

64  M.  Fenistone  (650  ft. ;  Rose  ^  Crown,  R.  or  D.  2$,  6(2. ;  Went- 
worth  Arms,  at  the  station  ^  RaiL  Refreshmt.  RooiTis^,  a  small  town 
with  3071  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Huddersfleld  (p.  357) 
and  Bamsley  (Amer.  Agent,  Mr,  C.  McNaughton).  —  Our  line 
now  turns  to  the  S.  Beyond  (67  M.)  Wortley  we  enter  Whamdiffe 
Chase,  a  pretty,  wooded  district.  Whamcliffe  Lodge  (left)  was  the 
home  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  —  71  M.  Oughty  Bridge  is 
the  station  for  the  picturesque  Whamcliffe  Crags  (open  on  Mon., 
Thurs.,  &  Sat.).  A  small  cave  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  rocks,  called 
the  Dragon's  Den,  takes  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley  was  slain  here. 

76  M.  Sheffleld.  —  lUdlway  Stations.  Fictoria  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Don,  for  the  €kG.B.  and  G.N.B.  Midland 
(PL  E,  4),  in  Sheaf  St.,  at  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  town,  for  the  Mid. 
Railway.  —  Gab  from  either  station  into  the  town,  is. 

Hotels.  *ItoTAL  ViOTORiA  (PI.  a  t  E,  2),  adjoining  the  Victoria  Station, 
B.  from  8«.  6<i.,  L.  8s.,  D.  6s.;  Kinoes  Hbad  (PI.  b^  E,  8),  Change  Alley; 
Whabncliffb  (PI.  c;  E,  8),  King  St.;  Anobl  (PL  d;  D,  8),  Angel  St.; 
Haunohb  (PI.  e;  E,  8),  Corn  Exchange;  Midxjlnd  (Pi.  f;  E,  4),  near  the 
Midland  Station :  Talbot  (PI.  g ;  D,  E,  4),  Arundel  St. ;  Albakt  (PL  h;  D,  8; 
temp.),  Surrey  St. 

Oabs.  1  M.,  1-4  pers.  Is. ;  each  1/2  IC-  additional  6d.  1  hr.,  1-2  pers. 
2s.,  8-4  pers.  2s.  6d.,  each  1/4  hr.  addit.  Qd.  Fare  and  a  half  between  mid- 
night and  6a.m.    Ko  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 

Sleotrio  Tramways  (fare  id.)  radiate  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  environs  from  Fittahxn  Square  (PL  E,  8),  Ohwrch  St.  (PL  ]>,8))  Angel  St. 
(PL  D,  E,  3),  Fargate  (PL  D,  S),  and  Commercial  SU  (PL  E,  8). 

Post  Office  (PL  E,  8),  Flat  St.  and  Little  Pond  St. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PL  D,  8),  Lyceum  Theatre  (PL  D.  8),  Tudor  St.; 
Alexandra  Theatre  (PL  E,2),  Blonk  St. ;  Empire  Palace {V\.'D,i),  Pinstone  St ; 
Alttambra,  Attercliffe  Boad  (the  last  two  for  variety  performances). 

American  Consul,  Mr.  C.  If.  Dantelt. 

Sheffield,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
with  (1901)  380,717  inhab.,  Ues  in  the  district  of  Hallamshire,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the 
Sheaf.  Though  itself  unprepossessing  and  smoke-begrimed,  it  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  E.  base  of  the  range  of  hills  forming  the 
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backbone  of  England.  It  was  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  ^one 
of  the  foulest  towns  of  England  in  the  most  charming  sitaation\ 

The  hietoxy  of  Sheffield  is  comparatiyely  uneventful,  and  the  time  of 
its  foundation  ie  doubtfal.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Earl 
Waltheof .  the  *last  of  the  Saxon  barons'*,  who  forfeited  his  head  by  an 
nnsueeessiul  rising  against  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Howards,  whose  representative,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  still  owns  a  laxt;e  part  of  the  town.  Mary,  Queen  oi  Scots,  passed 
fourteen  years  of  her  captirity  here  in  the  custody  of  the  Barl  of  Shrews* 
bury,  but  the  old  castle  in  which  part  of  that  time  was  spent  was  demolished 
in  the  Civil  War.  Sheffield  seems  to  have  early  acquired  a  reputation 
for  its  blades,  and  the  Miller  in  the  'Canterbury  Tales'*  is  furnished  with 
a  'Sheffield  thwytel  in  his  hose\  In  1736  its  population  was  only  14,105, 
and  even  in  1801  it  did  not  exceed  45,000.  In  the  19th  century  the  history 
of  Sheffield  has  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Trades  Unionism. 

Sheffield  enjoys  a  worldwide  reputation  for  its  Cutlery,  Files,  Silver 
and  Plated  TForex,  Armour  Plates,  Steel  Ouns,  Shellt,  and  other  heavy  Iron 
and  Steel  Qoode.  The  town  itself  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  factor- 
ies  and  business-premises,  while  the  residential  suburbs  spread  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  every  side.  Few  visitors  to  Sheffield  will  fail  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  wonderful  mechanical  processes  that  may  here 
be  studied  to  perfection,  such  as  file  and  saw  grinding,  electro-plating, 
plate-rolUng,  and  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Almost  the  only  interesting  public  building  is  *St.  Peter's  Chnrch 

(PI.  D,  3)  in  a  prominent  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Originally  dating  from  the  I4th  and  15th  cent.  (Dec.  and  Perp.),  the 
church  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  at  various  times;  but  the 
last  restoration,  in  1876-80,  aimed  at  a  return  to  the  ancient  plan.  The 
^vrewi^bwry  Chapel  contains  monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  in- 
cluding that  of  Queen  Hary''s  gaoler  (see  above),  with  an  epitaph  by  Foxe. 

In  Church  St.,  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter's,  is  the  Cutlers'  Hall 

(PI.  B,  3),  in  the  Corinthian  style,  containing  a  few  portraits 

and  busts. 

The  Cutler*'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1624,  and  the  office  of 
Master  Cutler  is  still  the  highest  honorary  dignity  that  the  townspeople 
have  to  bestow.  The  annual  Cutlers'  Feast,  held  on  the  first  Thurs.  in  Sept., 
is  uaed,  like  the  Lord  Mayor''s  Banquet,  for  a  display  of  political  oratory. 
The  chief  privilege  of  the  company  is  the  right  of  granting  trade-marks. 

High  St.,  the  £.  prolongation  of  Church  St.,  leads  to  the  Mabkbt 
Place  (PI.  E,  3)  with  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Market.  To  the  N.  is 
the  Matkei  HaU,  From  the  other  end  of  High  St.  the  broad  Fargate 
leads  to  the  handsome  Town  Hall  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  erected  in  1897  at 
the  comer  of  Pinstone  St.  and  Surrey  St.  —  The  Firth  College 
(PI.  D,.3)>  to  the  N.J  at  the  comer  of  Bow  St.  and  Leopold  St., 
founded  In  1879,  is  open  to  both  sexes.  It  is  an  ^affiliated  college' 
of  the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  1  M.  from  St.  Peter's,  is  Weston  Park 
(PI.  A,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the 
'Com  Law  Rhymer',  bom  near  Sheffield  in  1781.  Here  also  are  the 
Publie  Museum  (open  on  Mon.  &  Sat.  10-9 ;  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  & 
Thurs.  10  till  dusk;  on  Sun.  2-5),  containing  antiquities  and  ob- 
jects illustrating  the  local  manufactures,  and  the  Mappin  Art  Gal- 
lery (open  on  Sun.  2-5;  on  Mon.  &  Sat.  10-9;  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  A 
ThoTS.  10  till  dusk),  containing  modem  pictures. 
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At  Seaep  (Fl.  D,  E,  8),  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  (railway  or  tramway }  comp. 
PI.  G,  8),  is  Meersbrook  Hall,  acquired  by  the  town  in  1889,  which  now  con' 
tains  the  *S(,  Oeorge'*  Mtueum,  founded  by  Buskin,  including  paintings  (one 
by  Verrocchio),  drawings  (Turner,  Buskin),  photographs,  casts,  minerals, 
coins,  a  library,  etc.  (open  free,  10  till  dusk;  Sun.,  %6\  closed  on  Frid.). 
The  grounds  are  now  a  public  park. 

About  IVs  X.  to  the  S.  E.  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  Manor  House  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  where  Ifary,  Queen  of  Scots,  spent  much  of  her 
time  during  the  14  years  she  was  in  charge  of  the  sixth  Earl.  —  A  little 
to  the  W.  is  Norfolk  Park  (PI.  F,  6),  from  which  we  return  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  by  the  Norfolk  Boad,  passing  Shrewsbury  HoMpiial  (PI.  F,  4).  — 
Visits  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Botanical  0€trdens,  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  (member's  order  necessary)  \  and  the  Cemetwy  (PI.  A,  B,  6),  with  the 
grave  of  James  Montgomery,  the  poet  (also  to  the  S.W.). 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  environs  of  Sheffield  are  Bsau- 
chief  Abbeifi^,  899)*,  WhamcUfe  Crags  (p.  380),  to  the  N.W.;  Worksop  and 
the  Duksries  (p.  887),  etc. 

The  Dore  and  Chinley  Line  (p.  399)  to  Buxton  renders  Sheffield  & 
convenient  starting-point  for  a  yisit  to  the  Peak  District  (B.  46).  Coaches 
also  ply  regularly  in  summer  from  Sheffield  (Fitzalan  Square)  to  Baslow 
(p.  8U6;  return- fare  2s.  6d);  Ashopton  via  Latjf  Bouer  (2<.  Qd.)\  Bamford 
via  the  (7  M.)  Fox  House  Hotel  (1160  ft.)  and  Haihersage  (2«.  6d.)$  Eycm 
(3«.  6d.),  Roehs  Abbey  {2s.  &!.),  and  to  other  points  in  the  district.  A  gocd 
route  for  walkers  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rivelin  to  (18  M.)  the  Biuike 
Inn,  and  crosses  thence  into  ^dafs  (comp.  p.  897). 

Beyond  Sheffield  our  line  rans  towards  the  E.  as  far  as  (78  M.) 
Darnall  and  then  turns  to  the  S.  (left).  Beyond  (81  M.)  Woodhoust 
(p.  387)  the  line  to  Retford  and  Grimshy  (p.  387)  diverges  to  the 
left.  Our  line  traverses  a  pleasant  wooded  district  more  or  less 
marred  by  smoking  chimneys  and  heaps  of  slag.  From  (88  M.) 
Staveley  Town  (iron- works)  a  loop-line  diverges  to  the  left  for 
Cheaterfleld  (p.  436),  regaining  the  main  line  near  (94  M.)  Heath, 
96  M.  PiUUy  lies  about  21/3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hardwick  Hall  (p.402j 
seen  to  the  left).  Beyond  Kirhhy  we  thread  a  tunnel  of  some  length. 
108  M.  Hueknall  Tovm  Is  the  nearest  station  to  (2  M.)  Newsiead 
Abbey  (p.  402).  Byron  is  buried  In  the  church  of  HucknaU  Torkard. 
—  The  line  crosses  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Leen  by  a  high 
viaduct.  —  111  M.  Bulwell  Oommonf  with  golf-links.  112  M.  New 
Basford  is  the  station  for  Basford,  with  the  house  In  which  Bailey 
wrote  *Festus'.  Before  and  after  (118  M.)  Carringion  we  pass 
through  tunnels. 

li4M.  Nottingham.  —  Railway  stations.  Viciwria  (PI.  B,  8),  the 
joint  station  of  the  Q.  G.  B.  and  G.N.B.,  Milton  St.,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  Midland  (PI.  B,  G,  5),  Garrington  St.,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  town ; 
London  Road  Station  (PI.  G,  D,  6),  belonging  to  the  G.  N.  B.  and  used  also 
by  the  L.  K.  W.  B. 

Hotels.  ViOTOBiA  Station  Hotel  (PI.  a;  B,  8),  B.  is.  Sd.,  D.  {m.  ; 
Geobob  (PI.  b*,  G,  4),  George  St.,  B.  from  A«.,  D.  8-A«.;  Black  Box  (PI.  c; 
B,  4),  Smithy  Bow,  near  the  Market  Place;  Lion  (PI.  dj  B,  3),  Glnmber  St., 
B.  from  8s ,  D.  from  2s.  6d.\  Glabbndon  (PI.  e;  B,  8),  Theatre  Qaadrant; 
PoBTLAHD  (PI.  f;  B  5),  Garrington  St.,  B.  or  D.  8«.  6d.;  Hilton's  Hbao 
(PI.  g)  B,  8).  Hilton  St.,  B.  from  2s.  Sd.,  D.  from  2s.,  pens.  8s.;  Fltino 
Hobsb  m.  i;  B,  4),  Exchange  Bow,  B.  4«.  Bd.,  D.  from  2s.  (M.;  Granbt 
(PI.  h:  B,  6),  Station  St.,  commercial;  Galbdonian  Tbkpxjujiox  (PI.  k; 

'    ^ii      *®'  ^***»  ^-  **'  ^-  ^'  ""  -R^'^woy  Restaurants. 

Uootrio  Tramways  traverse  the  streets  and  ran  to  the  suburbs. 
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Theatres.  B»yal  (PI.  B,  8),  Parliament  St.  \  Orand,  Bedford  Boad  (bey. 
PI.  A,  8).  —  Empire  Mvtic  Sally  8.  Sherwood  St.  (PL  B,  8);  Kinff't  (PI.  B,  3), 
Market  St.  —  Post  Office  (PI.  B,  8),  Queen  St. 

American  Oonsul,  F.  W.  Mahin^  E»q. 

Nottingham  (90-420  ft.),  the  metropolis  of  the  lace  and  hosiery 

manufacture  of  England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  steep  slope 

of  a  sandstone  hill,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Leen  with 

the  Trent    The  population  (1901)  is  239,763. 

'Nottingham,  the  Snodengahame  of  the  Saxons  and  one  of  the  Danish 
^Five  Boroughs^  (p.  370),  probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  early  British 
settlement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  a  centre  of  the 
'Luddite''  riots,  in  which  the  stoeking-inakers  endeavoured  to  improve  their 
miserable  position  by  concerted  action  against  the  masters,  chiefly  by  the 
destruction  of  machinery.  It  was  not  till  upwards  of  1000  stocking-frames 
had  been  demolished  and  several  rioters  put  to  death  that  order  was  finally 
restored.  —  Eenrp  Kirke  White  (1786-1806),  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher 
in  the  Shambles  0^^^  ^o  the  E.  of  the  market-place),  and  Col.  Evtchinton 
(see  below;  1615-64)  and  Oen.  Booth  (b.  1829)  of  the  Salvation  Army  were 
also  born  at  Nottingham. 

The  Mabkbt  Pla.cb  (Pl.  B,  4),  5^2  &cre8  ^^  extent,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  England.  It  was  formerly  dlYided  into  two  portions 
by  a  breast-high  wall,  which  was  erected  when  the  town  consisted 
of  two  distinct  boroughs,  English  and  Norman.  The  second  stories 
of  the  houses  round  it  project  over  the  pavement  and  are  supported 
by  pillars.  —  Friar  Lane,  leading  into  Park  St.  (PI.  A,  4),  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  market-place,  ascends  to  the  — 

*Castlb  (Pl.  A,  4;  5),  which  occupies  a  commanding  position 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  160  ft.  above  the  Leen.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  a  palatial  building  in  the  Renaissance  style ,  occupied 
by  the  *City  Museum  and  OalUry  of  Art  (open  on  Frid.,  10-4,  6d. ; 
Sat.,  10-9.30,  Id.  J  other  week-days,  10-9,  free).  The  contents  in- 
clude the  Felix  Joseph  Collection  of  drawings  by  Stothard,  Smirke, 
Westall,  and  other  English  book-iUustrators,  the  ^Antiquities  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Savile  (mainly  Italo-Greek  works  from  Nemi;  B.C. 
300-150),  and  excellent  collections  of  pictures,  Wedgwood  and 

other  pottery,  textiles,  and  lace. 

The  original  castle,  built  by  the  Conqueror,  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  key  of  the  Midlands,  and  was  a  frequent  object  of  contest.  Mortimer, 
the  guilty  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  surprised  here  in  1380  by  Ed- 
ward UI.,  who  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  passage  now  known  as  ^Mor- 
timer''s  Hole^  (adm.  3d.;  the  interesting  dungeons  are  also  shown).  Owen 
Glendower  was  imprisoned  within  its  walls;  and. David  II.  of  Scotland 
was  lodged  here  on  his  way  to  London.  In  1642  Charles  I.  unfurled  his 
standard  and  mustered  his  troops  at  Nottingham  Castle,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  then  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  whose  wife  has  left  us  in  her  well-known 
memoirs  a  charming  account  of  various  episodes  of  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  Commonwealth  the  old  castle  was  demolished.  The  modem  one  founded 
in  1674  by  the  conspicuous  Royalist,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  keep,  was  burned  down  by  the  mob  in  1831  in  con- 
sequence of  the  then  Duke's  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  was  acquired 
by  tbe  Corporation  in  1878  and  restored  as  a  public  art-museum. 

Among  the  bhurohes  of  Nottingham  the  most  interesting  Is  the 
Church  of  St,  Mary  (Pl.  0,  4) ,  a  flne  cruciform  edifice  of  the 
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16th  cent,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  market-place,  with  a  tower  and  chancel 
of  later  date ;  it  poBsesses  a  line  picture  ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
SU  Peter' 8  ^1.  B,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  market  -  place ,  is  a  Perp. 
building  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Rom,  Cath.  Cathedral  (PI.  A,  3) 
is  a  good  example  of  Pugin^s  revived  Gothic. 

The  modern  buildings  of  the  city  include  the  Gothic* University 
College  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  in  Shakespeare  St,  near  the  Central  Station, 
vTith  a  free  public  library ,  a  natural  history  museum  (open  free 
daily,  11-9,  except  Frid.  &  Sun.),  and  well-equipped  laboratories; 
the  Ouildhall  or  Towth  Halt  (PI.  B,  3),  adjacent,  in  Burton  St.;  the 
Post  Office  (p.  383;  PI.  B,  3) ;  and  the  School  of  Art  (PI.  A,  2).  The 
last  stands  near  the  Arboretum,  with  a  statue  of  Fergiu  O'Connor 
(1794-1855).   In  front  of  the  Theatre  Royal  (PL  B,  3),  is  a  statue 

of  Samuel  Morley  (d.  1886). 

The  tourist  should  visit  one  of  the  large  Factorie$.  Among  the  largest 
are  the  hosiery-works  of  Messrs.  I.  A  R.  Morky  (PI.  G,  4;  6000  work-people); 
the  hosiery  and  lace  factories  of  the  MtHnghamMam^facturing  Co.  (PI.  C,5); 
and  the  machine- works  of  the  Messrs.  JBlackhttm  (PI  C,  6).  The  largest 
dep6t  of  lace  is  that  of  Messrs,  Thomas  Adams  A  Co.  (PI.  G,  4). 

About  8  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Nottingham  is  Nswstead  Alibey  (see  p.  402). 
About  2  M.  to  the  W.  is  WoUaton  Hally  the  seat  of  Lord  Xiddleton,  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  John  of  Padua;  in  the 
park  is  a  famous  double  avenue  of  limes.  —  Excursions  may  also  he 
made  from  Nottingham  to  the  Dukeries  and  JSurwood  Forest  (B.  46),  and 
Southwell  (p.  474).  —  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Trent  from  Trent  Bridge 
(beyond  PI.  D,  6)  to  Cohoiek  Park  (return-fare  Sd.). 

In  leaving  Nottingham  the  train  threads  a  tunnel,  passes  over 
part  of  the  town  by  a  viaduct  1000  yds.  long,  and  crosses  the  Trent 
by  a  three-span  bridge.  Our  line  runs  nearly  due  S.  Beyond  (123  M.) 
East  Leake  a  short  branch-line  leads  to  the  right  to  Qothamy  famous 
for  its  *Wise  Men*.  —  128  M.  Loughborough  (see  p.  372)  is  also  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  with  which  Uie  G.  G.  B.  now  runs 
parallel  for  some  distance.  130  M.  ^uom^Wood^u«e(comp.p.372). 
Near  (132  M.)  Rothley  is  Rothley  Temple,  where  Lord  Macaulay 
(1800-59)  was  bom.  In  entering  Leicester  we  cross  part  of  the  town 
by  a  viaduct  1  M.  in  length. 

137  M.  Leicester  (Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  see  p.  372. 

At  (151  M.)  Lutterworth  Wycliffe  was  rector  from  1376  till  his 
death  in  1384.  His  alleged  pulpit  and  other  relics  are  preserved 
in  the  church,  which  contains  also  two  curious  old  frescoes.  Newn- 
hamPaddox,  the  neighbouring  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  contains 
a  collection  of  pictures  (no  adm.). 

157  M.  Kngby  (Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  see  p.  266.  The  G.  0.  B. 
station  is  II/2  M.  from  that  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R.,  which  we  intersect 
here.  Between  (162  M.)  WiUoughby  and  (169  M.)  Charwelton  we 
thread  a  tunnel  I8/4  M.  long. 

1711/2  M.  Woodford  (hotel)  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to 
(11  M.)  Banbury  (p.  253),  which  forms  the  connecting  link  in  a  new 
and  important  through-route  from  the  N.,  vi&  Oxford,  to  Bristol, 
Southampton,  and  other  places  In  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  England.  Other 
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branches  (E.  &  W.  J  auction  Railway)  run  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
(p.  258)  and  Blisworth  (p.  264).  —  178  M.  HeVmdon  is  the  station 
for  (2  M.)  Sulgrave  (p.  263).  —  181  M.  Brackley  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned shoe-making  town  (2467  iuhab.),  with  an  old  church  (E.E. 
tower)  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  (12th  cent.),  partly  restored  and 
employed  as  a  school.  The  Manor  House,  in  the  High  St.,  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  uses  it  as  a  hunting-box. — We  cross 
the  Brackley  Yalley  by  a  viaduct  of  19  arches.  191^2  ^*  Oalvert  is 
merely  a  railway-station,  serving  Twyford  (with  a  fine  Norman 
•  church-porch),  Chetwode^  and  other  surrounding  villages.  Branch 
to  Prince's  Risborough,  see  p.  227.  -r-  At  (196  M.)  Quainion  Road 
the  G.  C.  R.  unites  with  the  M^ropoUtan  Extension  Railway  (comp. 

p.  379). 

A  n&rrow-gange  line  runs  hence,  via  Waddesdony  Wescott,  and  Wotton 
to  (6  M.)  Bnll  (8vn),  a  small  town  with  an  interesting  Church  (restored 
1890)  and  the  remains  of  a  PttUxee,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Edward 
the  Gonfes3or.  Close  by  is  a  ruined  spa  (Dorion)^  and  about  2Vs  M.  distant 
is  BoarMtall  Tower^  behind  which  is  a  dack-decoy. 

About  4  M.  from  (198  M.)  Waddesdon  Manor  (Five  Arrows; 
White  Lion,  plain)  is  the  modem  mansion  of  Waddesdon^  the  seat 
of  the  late  Baron  Ferd.  de  Rothschild  (d.  1899). 

203  M.  Aylesbury  (George;   Crown;  BeU;    Oreyhound)  ^   the 

county- town  of  Buckinghamshire,  is  a  great  agricultural  centre, 

famous  for  its  ducks  and  milk.  Pop.  (1901)  9244.    The  B.  E.  Church 

of  8t,  Mary  contains  choir-stalls  of  the  15th  cent,  and  a  14th  cent. 

lady-chapel  with  an  earlier  crypt. 

From  Aylesbury  a  line  runs  to  the  E.  to  CheddingUm  (p.  263).  To 
Prince't  Risborough^  see  p.  227. 

205  M.  Stolie-Mandeville,  —  207  M.  Wcndovcr  (Red  Lion,  R.  3s. 
9d.,  P.  29.  9d. ;  Shoulder  of  Mutton),  an  old  market-town,  with  an 
E.E.  church,  has  manufactures  of  straw-plait  and  pillow-lace.  To 
the  left  lies  Hampden  House  (Earl  of  Buckinghamshire),  the  re- 
sidence of  John  Hampden  (1694-1648),  with  a  famous  vista,  said  to 
have  been  made  in  one  night  as  a  surprize  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
(no  adm.).  —  212  M.  Great  Missenden  (Red  Lion).  —  217  M.  AmerS' 
ham  (Griffin;  King's  Arms),  with  3200  Inhab.,  is  a  seat  of  the 
\>eechwood- chair  Industry.  Its  church  contains  many  monuments 
of  the  Drake  family,  whose  seat  (Shardeloes)  is  close  by. 

219  M.  Chalfont  Road  and  (221  M.)  Chorley  Wood  are  each 
about  11/2  M.  from  Chenies  (p.  386). 

They  are  also  nearly  equidistant  (S-SVs  M.)  from  the  charming  little 
village  of  Ohalfont  St.  Giles.  The  cottage  here  in  which  Milton  finished 
^Paradise  Lost'  and  began  'Paradise  Regained"'  (1665-68),  almost  unchanged 
since  the  poet's  time,  contains  a  few  relics  (adm.  6d.,  a  party  Sd.  each). 
The  church  contains  some  handsome  modem  choir-stalls,  in  oak. 

A  short  branch-line  runs  from  Chalfont  Road  to  (5  l|f .)  Ohesham  (Croum, 
R.  2s,  6(2.,  L.  2s.  \  George)^  a  quaint  old  town  with  7246  inhab.,  mainly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  beechwood  furniture,  cricket-bats, 
tennis-rackets,  wooden  spades,  French  hoops,  etc.  Ducks  and  water-cress  are 
also  extensively  produced.    Fine  view  from  the  Park. 
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223  M.  Bickmansworth  ( Victoriaj  R.  or  D.  Ss.  6d. ;  Swan),  a 
small  paper-making  town  (5627  inhab.}  on  the  Chess,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Colr^e,  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions.  Large  quan- 
tities of  water-cress  are  grown  here  for  the  London  market.  To  the 
S.E.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oolne,  lies  Moor  Park  (Lord  Ebury), 
with  its  fine  timber. 

Walkers  should  make  the  channing  excursion  from  Rickmansworth  to 
(9VsH)  Ghesham  (or  vice  vers&)  through  the  *  Valley  of  the  Oheae.  We 
turn  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  pass  under  the  railway  arch, 
ascend  a  few  steps  immediately  to  the  left,  cross  the  railway  by  a  foot-  . 
bridge,  and  enter  BickmanstD<n'th  Park,  with  its  fine  old  trees.  The  walk 
across  the  park  brings  us  in  25  min.  to  a  road,  which  we  cross  obliquely 
(to  the  left)  to  a  meadow-path  leading  to  (}/a  hr.)  the  highroad  to  Ghenies, 
at  a  point  near  the  village  of  ChorUy  Wood  Q/t  H.  from  the  station ,  see 
p.  385).  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right  (sign-post)  for  (»/«  M.) 
the  picturesque  and  neatly  built  village  of  Ohenies  {Btdford  Inn,  very  fair). 
The  *Mortucary  Chapel  attached  to  the  church  here  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Russells  from  1556  to  the  present  day,  forming  an  almost  unique  instance 
in  England  of  a  family  burial-place  of  this  kind  (admission  on  application 
to  the  keeper  at  the  manor-house).  The  finest  monument  is  that  of  *Anne, 
Gountess  of  Bedford  (d.  1558),  the  builder  of  the  chapel.  Lord  William 
Russell  (beheaded  in  1683),  Lord  John  Russell  (1792-1878),  and  Lord  Ampthill 
(d.  1884)  are  buried  here.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  fragment  of  the  old 
manor-house.  Matthew  Arnold  and  J.  A.  Froude  frequently  visited  Ghenies 
for  the  sake  of  angling  in  the  Ghess.  —  To  reach  Ghesham  we  follow  tbe 
lane  between  the  church  and  the  manor-house,  and  then  turn  to  the  left 
along  a  patti  through  wood  on  the  8loi)e  of  the  valley  of  the  Ghess.  View 
of  the  mansion  of  Latimer  (Lord  Ghesham),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
After  about  1/4  ^^'  we  pass  through  two  gates,  crossing  the  road  between 
them.  20  min.  Lane,  leading  to  the  left  uphill  to  Chalfont  Road  station 
(p.  385).  In  10  min.  more  we  descend  by  a  narrow  road  to  the  right  to 
the  high-road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  (2  M.)  ChMham  and  (3  M.)  OhUham 
Station  (p.  385). 

Perhaps  no  walk  in  England  of  equal  length  combines  m.ore  literary 
interest  and  rural  charm  than  that  from  Rickmansworth  to  (18  H.)  Slough 
(p.  110)  via  (5  M.)  Chal/oni  St,  Oilet  (see  p.  385)^  6V4  M.  Jordans,  with 
the  graves  of  Elwood  (Milton's  secretary),  William  Penn,  hia  wife,  and 
Ave  of  his  children;  8V2  M.  Beaconsfield,  with  houses  (named  Sail  Barn 
and  Qi'egoriet),  once  occupied  respectively  by  Edmund  Waller  (d.  1687) 
and  Edmund  Burke  (d.  1797;  medallion  in  church)  \  13  M.  Bumham  Beeches; 
and  (16  M.)  Stoke  Poges,  the  churchyard  of  which  is  the  scene  of  Qray'a 
famous  elegy.    The  walk  is  described  in  detail  in  Baedeier^t  London. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  (227  M.)  Northwood ,  with  its  nu- 
merous suburban  villas  and  an  excellent  golf-course,  lies  Harefield, 
the  scene  of  Milton's  'Arcades'.  —  229  M.  Pinr^er  (Queen's  Head, 
a  quaint  'Queen  Anne'  building),  a  prettily  situated  little  town.  A 
little  to  the  W.  lie  Ruislip  Park  and  Reservoir,  —  231  M.  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill  (King's  Head;  Roxborough;  Railway  Hotel),  a  town  of 
10,220  inhab.,  famous  for  its  large  Public  School,  founded  by  John 
Lyon,  yeoman,  in  1571,  and  scarcely  second  to  Eton.  It  has  num- 
bered Lord  Byron,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sheridan,  Spenoer  Perceval, 
Palmerston,  Card.  Manning,  and  numerous  other  eminent  men 
among  its  pupils.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  school  is  the  red  brick 
building  of  1608-16,  now  known. as  the  'Fourth  Form  Room';  its 
panels  are  covered  with  the  names  of  the  boys ,  including  those 
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of  Byron,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The  chapel  (1867),  library  (1863), 
and  speech  room  (1877)  are  all  modem.  The  numhei  of  scholars  is 
now  about  630.  Harrow  Church  has  a  lofty  spire,  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The 
churchyard  commands  a  most  extensive  ^Yiew.  A  flat  tombstone, 
on  which  Byron  used  to  lie  when  a  boy,  is  marked  by  a  tablet.  — 
Harrow  also  has  a  station  on  the  L.N.W.  line  (p.  262). 

Beyond  Harrow  the  G.  0.  R.  runs  parallel  with  the  track  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  (no  stations),  finally  diverging  from  it  at  West 
Hampstead.  Of  the  remaining  2  M.  about  1^4  M.  is  in  tunnels  or 
covered  ways. 

2401/2  M.  London  (Marylebone  Station). 


d.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Sheffield,  Orantham,  and 

Peterborough. 

243  M.  Gebat  Nobtheen  RAiLWAr  in  5-7»/4  hrs.  (fares  29*.,  16*.  6<l.)-  — 
The  Manchester  express  to  London  by  this  route  (210  M.)  takes  i^/z  hrs. 
(fares  24#.  fid.,  15*.  01/2^.).  —  The  ordinary  service  of  the  G.  N.  E.  between 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  and  London  is  carried  on  viS.  Ret/ord  (see  below). 

From  Liverpool  to  (115V2  M.)  Nottingham  the  route  followed  by  the 
G.  N.  R.  express-trains  is  the  same  as  that  just  described  in  connection 
with  the  G.  C.  R.  The  slower  traius  follow  the  same  route  as  far  as 
(76  M.)  Sheffield  J  beyond  which  their  course  is  as  given  below. 

From  Sheffield  the  G.  X.  B.  line  to  Retford  runs  towards  the  S.E., 
diverging  at  (8OV2  M.)  Wood?umse  (p.  384)  from  the  ^Nottingham  line.  — 
89  H.  Shireoakt  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (14  M.)  Mansjleld.  the  principal 
centre  for  visitors  to  the  *Dukeries'  (see  B.  46).  —  92  M.  Worksop  is  an- 
other of  the  chief  approach-points  to  the  ^Bukeries**  and  is  treated  in  B.  46. 
—  At  (1(X)  H.)  Betford  (p.  444),  we  join  the  main  G.  N.  B.  line  and  turn 
to  the  8.  The  route  hence  to  (138  M.)  Qrantham  is  described  in  the  re- 
verse direction  at  p.  443}  and  at  Grantham  the  route  of  the  slow  trains 
rejoins  that  of  the  express-trains  as  described  below. 

At  Nottingham  the  G.  N.  R.  expresses  diverge  to  the  left  from 
the  G.  0.  R.  route,  and  run  towards  the  E.  —  120  M.  Badcliffe-on- 
Trent  is  the  chief  station  between  Nottingham  and  Grantham. 

138  M.  Ghrantham  (Angel,  well  spoken  of;  George,  both  near 
the  church,  ^2  ^*  iTom  the  station;  RaiL  Rfrnt,  Rooms)  is  a 
small  and  ancient  town  with  17,693  inhab.  and  large  iron-works. 
To  reach  its  fine  church  we  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station 
(on  the  side  next  the  town).  On  the  way  we  cross  St.  Peter's  Hill, 
an  open  space  adorned  with  a.  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 
1727),  who  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe  Manor  (now  a  farmhouse), 
8  M.  to  the  S.,  and  educated  at  Grantham  grammar-school.  The 
*  Church  ofSt»  Wulfram  is  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style  of  the  13th  cent., 
with  quaint  and  interesting  gargoyles.  It  has  a  graceful  spire,  280  ft. 
high,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  Library  con- 
tains 300  chained  volumes. 

The  Angel  Inn  is  a  quaint  old  building,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templar  and  dating  from  the  18th  cent.,  when  King  John  is  said 
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to  have  held  a  court  here  (1218).  It  was  here,  too,  that  Richard  III.  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Linea  run  from  Grantham  to  Lincoln  and  Bo*ton  (vi&  Sleaford), 

About  3  X.  to  the  K.  E.  is  Selton  Houte,  a  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
with  some  good  paintings  (introduction  necessary  for  admission;  park 
open  to  the  public). 

Belvoir  Oastle  (pron.  Beevor),  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  7  M. 
to  the  N.W.  (A  H.  from  stations  BoUuford  and  RedmUe)^  deserves  its  name 
for  its  beautiful  park  and  situation.  It  was  built  in  the  modern  Gothic 
style  by  Wyatt  in  1808  after  the  deatruetion  of  the  older  building  by  fire. 
Its  valuable  collections  are  shown  to  the  public  on  week-days  (11-5).  In 
the  Rbcsption  Rooms  are  tapestry,  armour,  miniatures,  and  family  portraits. 
The  Ghapbl  contains  an  *Altar-piece  by  Hurillo.  The  *Piotiueui  Oallbbt 
is  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  England  outside  London.  Among 
the  choicest  works  (beginning  to  the  left  on  entering)  are  the  following: 
N.  Poiusin,  The  Seven  Sacraments;  W.  van  de  Fekfe,  Sea-pieces:  L.  ITain^ 
French  peasants;  Jan  Stem,  ^Saying  grace;  Ribera  (SpaffnoUtto),  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew ;  Jae.  van  Buytdad,  Landscapes ;  Bepnolds^  Portrait-group; 
A.  Cvyp,  Cattle ;  Teniert,  'Flemish  Proverbs  (and  eight  other  works)  ^tifreiM, 
*HercuIes  and  Anteeus;  Oainsborough,  Horses  at  pasture;  Wtenix,  Dog  and 
game ;  C.  NeUcher^  Duet ;  Lucat  van  Lepden  (?),  Last  Supper ;  Jan  van  der  Heyde^ 
Two  views  of  towns;  MufrUlo,  Holy  Family,  with  saints ;  Aem^otutt, 'Por- 
trait; Gainsborough ,  Two  woodland  scenes;  After  HoUbein,  Henry  VIII. 
(lifesize ;  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of  the  lost  original) ;  0.  Vou,  Girl 
with  bird-cage;  C.  NeUcher^  Lady  with  attendants;  N.  Berchem,  Paatoral 
scenes ;  Rubens,  *Holy  Family,  Madonna  with  saints ;  Fh.  Wouvermany  Smithy. 

From  (155  M.)  Essendine  a  biancli-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Bourne  rsieaford,  Spalding,  Boston,  etc.),  and  another  on  the  right 
to  (4  M.)  Stamford  (fares  7d.,  31/2^.)- 

Stamford  (George;  Stamford ,  R.  St.  Qd.)  is  an  ancient  town,  with 
four  fine  churches,  two  old  gateways^  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  priory. 
The  'Stamford  Mercury*  was  the  earliest  English  newspaper  (1712). 
^op.  (1901)  8229.  About  IVa  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Burghley  Jloute,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  a  fine  Renaissance  building,  with  some  good  paint- 
ings, and  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons  (open  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.  1(J- 12.30 
and  2-6,  adm.  it. ;  other  days  by  special  permit  from  the  estate-office,  adm. 
2«.).  —  At  Bourn  (Angel;  Bull)  was  the  ancient  Saxon  camp,  in  which 
'Hereward,  the  last  of  the  £nglish\  made  his  determined  stand  against 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  3  M.  from  Billingborotigh,  on  the  line  from  Bourne 
to  Sleaford,  lies  Semperingham,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Gilbert  (d.  1189),  with 
an  interesting  church. 

167  M.  Peterborough  {^Qreat  Northern  Hotel,  at  the  G.  N.  R. 

station,  R.  4s. ;  Qrand,  R.  39. 6d.-4s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6c2.,  well  spoken  of ; 

Angel,  R.  45.,  D.  from  3s.  6c2.,  Bull,  in  the  town ;  BaiU  Rfmt,  Booms), 

an  ancient  city  with  30,870  inhab.  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  since 

1541,  on  the  Nene,    WiUiam  Foley  (1743-1805),  author  of  *Tlie 

Evidences  of  Christianity',  was  a  native  of  Peterborough. 

The  G.  N.  Station,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  lies  about  1  M.  from 
the  G.  E.  Station  on  the  8.  To  reach,  the  market-place  from  the  former 
we  follow  the  Cowgate  to  theE.,  passing  the  Church  0/  St.  John  (restored), 
with  a  15th  cent,  tower;  from  the  G.E. station  we  proceed  to  the N.,  crossing 
the  Kene,  and  ascending  Karrow  St.  —  From  the  market-place  we  enter 
the  cathedral -precincts  by  the  Western  Gateway,  dating  originaUy  from 
1177-93;  to  the  left  is  the  chancel  of  the  Beeiei  Chapel  (Dec),  now  used 
as  a  museum  of  natural  history  (adm.  3d.).  We  then  reach  a  spacious  court 
in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral,  with  two  other  old  gateways, 
that  on  the  right  leading  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  that  on  the  left  to  the 
Deanery  (the  old  Prior's  Bouse), 
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The  *CAthbdbal  is  one  of  tlie  most  impoitant  Norman  chnrclies 
left  in  England,  though  the  first  glance  at  the  exterior  does  not 
seem  to  bear  out  this  assertion.  The  elaborate  and  somewhat  for- 
eign-looking *West  Facade,  with  its  recessed  arches  (81  ft.  high), 
gables,  parvlse,  and  sculptures,  is,  however,  a  later  addition  (ca. 
1220?),  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  screen  in  front  of  the  original  W. 
wall.  The  cathedral  is  471  ft.  long,  81  ft.  wide,  and  81  ft.  high ; 
the  great  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length,  and  the  N.W.  tower  188  ft. 
high.  The  daily  seryices  are  at  10  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  The  building 
is  open  from  9.80  a.m.;  adm.  to  the  choir  6(2.,  to  the  foundations  of 
th^  Saxon  church  6d.,  to  the  tower  or  triforium  Qd. 

The  present  building  is  the  third  church  on  this  site.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Penda ,  King  of  Merda ,  in  666,  as  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  MedethamstedBy  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  English  abbeys.  This  church  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  870-3.  The  second  was  founded  in  971  and  burned  down  in 
1116.  The  oldest  part  now  standing  is  the  choir,  consecrated  about  1140. 
The  great  transept  dates  from  1155-77.  the  late-Norman  nave  from  1177-93, 
and  the  W.  transepts,  in  the  Transition  style,  from  1193-1200  (see  above). 
A  series  of  uniform  Bee.  windows  was  added  throughout  the  church  in 
the  14th  cent.,  and  the  retro-choir,  or  ^New  Building\  is  a  Perp.  fan-vaulted 
structure  of  1438-1528.  The  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  flanking  turrets  of 
the  W.  £aicade  are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  periods.  The  K.W.  tower,  behind 
that  of  the  W.  front,  was  added  about  1265-70.  The  W.  porch  and  the 
parvise  above  it  seem  to  have  been  inserted  about  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  fine  central  tower,  which  was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  place 
of  the  Norman  lantern,  having  been  condemned  as  unsafe,  was  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Pearson  in  1884-86 ;  and  since  1897  the  W.  front  and  other  parts  have 
been  restored. 

The  *  Interior  l^ives  an  impression  of  unusual  lightness  for  Norman 
architecture.  In  1643  it  suflfered  very  severely  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the 
Puritans,  who  destroyed  the  reredos,  the  fine  stained-glass  windows,  and 
most  of  the  monuments  and  sculptural  decoration.  In  the  course  of  the 
recent  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  apparently  solid  Norman  piers 
were  merely  shells  filled  with  rubble,  and  that  their  builders  had  strange- 
ly neglected  to  go  down  to  the  solid  rock,  here  only  34  ft.  below  the 
original  foundations.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  of  the  Nave  are  very 
important  in  size,  and  the  effect  produced  is  remarkably  good.  The  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  arches  of  the  central  tower 
were  changed  from  circular  to  pointed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
To  the  N.  of  the  W.  door  is  a  portrait  (a  copy  of  a  contemporary  original) 
of  Old  Scarlett  (d.  1594),  the  sexton  who  buried  Catherine  of  Aragon  and 
Ifary  Stuart  (see  below)  *,  to  the  8.  is  the  ancient  Font.  —  On  the  E.  side 
of  the  N.  Transbft  are  two  blocked-up  arches,  leading  to  the  site  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  (1290),  of  which  little  remains.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this 
transept  several  Saxon  carved  coffin-lids  of  stone  were  discovered  in  1888. 
Beneath  the  S.  transept  some  interesting  traces  of  the  second  Saxon  church 
on  this  site  are  shown  to  visitors.  The  timber  roof  of  the  transepts  is 
probably  the  earliest  of  the  kind  in  England.  —  The  Choir  or  Pbesbttery 
has  an  apsidal  termination,  which  is  still  in  titu^  standing  within  the  ^new 
bailding\  The  fine  roof  is  of  the  Perp.  period.  The  stalls  and  mosaic 
pavement  are  modem.  In  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  the  grave  of  Queen  Catherine 
of  Aragon  (d.  1536)  \  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a 
slab  showing  the  former  resting-place  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (d.  1587), 
whose  remains  are  now  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Baedeker''»  London). 
The  monuments  of  both  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans;  but  tablets  to 
their  memory,  subscribed  for  by  ladies  in  England  bearing  respectively  the 
Christian  names  of  Mary  and  Catherine,  have  been  placed  near  the  graves.  -^ 
The  Cloisters,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave,  are  known  as  the  Laurel  Court. 
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About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Poterborougli  ia  MllU>n  Park.  —  The  roined 
church  of  *Orowland  Abbey  (12-16th  cent. ;  adm.  6d.)f  8Vs  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Peterborough,  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  or  by  train  to  PeaMrk  or  Eft 
Oreen  (see  below),  each  about  5  X.  from  the  abbey.  The  curious  triangular 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  CrowUmd  (George,  plain),  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Wetland  and  the  Nene^  apparently  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
<1272-1307),  but  the  weatherworn  efflgy  which  adorns  it  is  evidently  much 
plder  (King  Ethelbald?).  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Peter- 
borough to  Castor,  Fotheringav,  and  Warmingtan  (see  p.  266). 

Fbom  p£TEBBOROUGH  TO  SuTTON  BsiDGB,  38  M.,  railway  in  iV4  hr. 
(fares  8«.  lOd.,  2«.  iy^d.).  The  first  station  is  (6  M.)  Eye  Green  (see  above). 
9  H.  TTiomef,  with  a  ruined  abbey.  —  21 M.  Wisbeoli  (Rote  A  Crovn),  a  small 
town  on  the  ITene ,  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.E.R.  line  from  March  to 
Lynn.  Pop.  (1901)  9631.  It  contains  large  nurseries  and  a  statue  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  the  Abolitionist,  born  here  in  1760.  —  28  H.  Sutton  Bridge.  Trains 
from  Peterborough  run  through  to  (89  M.)  Lynn  (p.  486),  where  they  join 
the  lines  for  Farmouth,  Norwieh,  etc. 

From  Peterborough  to  Northampton^  see  p.  265;  to  Boston,  see  p.  471. 

Leaving  Peterborough ,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  left.  We  now  traverse  the  flat  district  known  as  the  Fens^  From 
(174  M.)  Hoimc  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  iJam«cy  (Anchor),  with 
a  few  relics  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.  About  2  M.  to  ^e  right  of  the 
line  is  Stilton,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  well-known  cheese. 

183V2  M.  Huntingdon  {Qtorgt;  Fountain,  R.  2«.  Gd.,  D.  2«. 

Qd.-As.)y  a  small  town  on  iheOuse,  with  4261  ii^ab.,  was  the  native 

place  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658),  whose  birth  is  recorded 

in  the  register  of  St.  John's  Church.  The  Qrammar  School  in  which 

the  Protector  was  educated  has  been  restored  and  its  original  Norman 

architecture  brought  to  light.  The  restored  churches  of  St  Mary  and 

All  Saints  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  poet  Cowper  (1731-1800)  lived 

at  Huntingdon  with  the  Unwins  in  1765-67.  To  the  right,  near  the 

station,  is  Hinchingbrooke,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

From  Huntingdon  a  joint  line  of  the  G.  N.  R.  and  G.  E.  R.  (fares  9d.,  5d.) 
runs  E.  to  (5  M.)  St.  Ives  (Golden  Lion),  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  believed 
to  have  been  a  Saxon  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a  Persian 
saint,  St.  Ivo.  Pop.  (1901)  2910.  Lines  radiate  hence  to  March  (Lynn),  £ly 
(p.  484;  Norwich,  Tarmouth),  and  Cambridge  (p.  475). 

191  M.  St,  Neot's  (Cross  Keys),  with  a  good  Perp.  church.  At 
(193^2  M.)  Sandy  we  cross  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Oxford  to  Cam- 
bridge (p.  377).  —  211  M.  Hitchin  (Sun;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Room), 
a  thriving  little  country-town  (10,072  inhab.),  with  manufactories 
of  lavender  water.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cambridge  and  Bed- 
ford (comp.  p.  377). 

At  Letchworth,  close  to  Hitchin,  is  the  site  of  the  first  ^Garden  City'  in 
England,  now  being  laid  out. 

218  M.  Knebworth,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytton  (let).  —  225  M. 
Hatfield  (Red  Lion;  RaU.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  market-town  on  the 
Lea,  with  a  large  church. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  in  a  beautiful  park ,  is  ^Hatfield 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  stately  Jacobean  mansion 
(1611),  containing  interesting  historical  portraits  and  a  valuable  eoUection 
of  historical  M8S.  (visitors  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family  on  Wed. 
A  Thurs.,  2-5  p.m.,  on  previous  application  to  the  housekeeper).  There 
are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  original  palace  here,  built  in  the  12th  cent. 
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by  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  a  royal  residence.  It  was  in  this 
older  house  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  acces- 
sion  to  the  throne  \  and  a  fine  oak  in  the  park  is  pointed  out  as  marking 
the  limits  of  the  walks  allowed  her  while  confined  here.  Charles  I.  was 
also  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Hatfield.  The  grounds  are  fine.  — 
About  21/2  H.  to  the  N.  of  Hatfield  is  Brocket  Hall,  successively  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Melbourne  (d.  1848)  and  Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1885)  and  now 
of  Lord  Mount  Stephen. 

From  Hatfield  lines  diverge  to  8t.  Albans  (p.  878),  Lvton  (p.  878),  and 
Hertford  (Salisbury  Arms,  B.  or  D.  3f . ;  DifnsdaleArms),  on  the  Lea,  with  the 
remains  of  a  castle  of  the  iOth  cent,  and  one  of  the  17th  cent.,  now  used  as 
a  school.  Pop.  (1901)  9332.  To  the  W.  of  Hertford  is  Panshanger,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Cowper,  with  a  fine  eoUeetion  of  paintings.    Gomp.  Baedeker's  London. 

2d6Y2  ^-  ^^^  Souihgate,  the  station  for  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 

Asylum,  the  extensive  buildings  of  which  He  to  the  right. 

243  M.  London  (King's  Cross),  see  Baedeker's  London, 

e.  From  Liverpool  to  London  yi&  Shrewsbury,  Birmingfaam» 

and  Oxford. 

230  H.  Gbbat  Westskn  Railway  in  6-7V2  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  863). 
Through-  trains  run  daily  by  this  route ^  the  journey  may  be  broken  at 
Hatton  (p.  258)  for  a  visit  to  8tratford-on-Avon  (p.  268). 

The  different  sections   of  this  route  have  been  already   de^ 

scribed.  Fiom  Liverpool  to  (16 V2  ^0  Chester^  seeR.  41 ;  from  Chester 

to  (42  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  39 ;  from  Shrewsbury  to  (42  M.)  Bir^ 

mingham,  see  R.  87;    fiom  Birmingham  to  (66  M.)  Oxford,  see 

R.  34;  from  Oxford  to  (68V2M.)  London  (Paddington),  see  R.  31. 

45.   The  Derbyshire  Peak. 

The  hilly  district  generally  known  as  the  ^Peak  includes  the  high- 
lands in  the  N.W.  of  Derbyshire  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  It 
may  be  said,  roughly,  to  extend  from  Ashbourne  (p.  401)  on  the  8.  to 
Olossop  (p.  380)  on  the  N.,  and  from  Buxton  (p.  397)  on  the  W.  to  Chester- 
field (p.  486)  on  the  E.,  comprising  an  area  30  M.  long  and  22  M.  broad. 
The  district  belongs  partly  to  the  gritstone,  and  partly  to  the  limestone 
formation.  The  highest  summits  are  Kinderseout  Ca)&Q  ft.),  on  the  N. ;  Axe 
Edge  (1810  ft.),  near  Buxton  \  and  Uam  Tor  (1710  ft.) ,  near  Castleton.  In 
spite  of  the  name,  the  hills  have  rounded  and  not  pointed  summits,  and 
there  is  noticing  in  the  scenery  which  can  be  called  mountainous.  The 
ao-called  High  Peak,  in  the  if.  part  of  the  district,  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  bleak  moorland  hills  or  plateaux,  little  diversified  by  wood  or 
water.  The  chief  centres  of  attraction  are  the  rocky  and  wooded  valleys  of 
the  Dove  (p.  400),  the  Deneent  (at  Matlock,  see  p.  392),  and  the  Wye  (Bux- 
ton, p.  397) ;  the  ancient  house  of  Haddon  (p.  o93) ;  the  modem  mansion 
of  Chatsuiorth  (p.  394);  and  the  Castleton  Caverns  (p.  396).  All  of  these  may 
be  visited  from  Derby,  though  rather  hurriedly,  in  4  days.  IstDaT:  From 
Derby  by  train  to  Cromford,  16  M. ;  from  Cromford  by  road  to  Matlock, 
2  H.)  from  Matlock  by  train  to  Rowsley,  41/3  M.;  from  Bowsley  to  Had- 
don  Hall  by  road,  2  M. ;  from  Haddon  to  Chatsworth  by  road,  dVs  H*; 
from  Chatsworth  to  Sdensor,  Vz  M.  [Or  from  Haddon  to  Edensor  6  M., 
leaving  Chatsworth  for  the  next  morning.]  —  2nd  Day  :  From  Edensor  or 
Chatsworth  to  JSyatn  and  Castleton  by  road,  16  M.;  visit  the  Caverns;  if 
time  allows,  ascend  Mam  Tor.  —  3bd  Da?:  From  Castleton  to  Chapel-en' 
le-Frith  and  Buxton  by  railway;  from  Buxton  through  Cheedale  to  Mil' 
er''s  Dale  on  foot,  6  H. ;  back  to  Buxton  by  train.  [Or  we  may  go  on 
by  train  from  Miller''s  Dale  to  Bakewell,  and  walk  or  drive  thence  to 
(11  M.)  Alstonefield.}  —  4tu  Dax  :  From  Buxton  to  Alsop-le-DaU  by  train, 
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151/2  M. ;  thence  by  road  to  the  Dove  Hohi  (p.  400),  IVs-S  M. ;  through 
DovedaU  by  footpath  to  Thorpe  Clovd^  3M. ;  from  Thorpe  Cloud  to 
Ashbourne  and  Derhff  by  railway,  831/2  M-  —  The  round  may  be  equally 
well  made  in  the  opposite  direction  \  and  those  staying  in  Manchester  may 
begin  it  at  Buxton  (train  from  Hanchester  to  Buxton  Vi~i V2  hr. ;  fares  9$.  9d.^ 
2«.  2d.,  is.  W/id.).  The  Peak  may  also  be  approached  from  Sheffield 
(comp.  p.  882). 

Railway  from  Derby  to  (16  M.)  Cromford,  see  R.  44b.  Gromford 

lies  at  the  lower  (S.)  end  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  Derwent  Valley^ 

the  picturesque  limestone  formations  of  which  have  made  Matlock 

famous.    The  direct  road  to  (1  M.)  Matlock  turns  to  the  right,  a 

few  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  beyond  the  bridge. 

A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding 
through  the  village  and  along  the  Wirksworth  road  to  the  (1 V2  H.)  Blacl 
Rocks,  a  good  point  of  view.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  (V«  H.)  Middleton 
Cross,  turn  to  the  right,  and  at  the  (1 V2  M.)  farther  end  ot Middleton  follow  the 
road  slanting  down  the  hill  to  (V2  U.)  Rider  Point,  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  descend  the  valley  called  the  Via  QelUa  to  (IH.)  the  Pig  of  Lead  Inn ^ 
whence  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  (I/2  M.)  Bonsall  and  (IVs  M.)  Matlock  Bath. 

Iffatlock.  —  Hotels.  At  Matlock  Bath:  *N£W  Bath,  with  baths  and 
garden,  B.  from  4«.  6<f .,  D.  hs.  6<i.,  pens,  from  iOs,  6d.  \  Rotal,  with  baths, 
R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.5<. ;  Temple,  these  first-class,  on  the  hillside,  with  views; 
Bath  Terracje,  R.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  pens.  42*.  per  week.  —  Devon- 
shire, Hodokinson's,  PavERiL  (temp),  R.  2«.,  D.  2*.  6d.,  plain.  —  At 
Matlock  Bridge:  Old  Enolish,  R.  2s.  2d.,  D.  2s.  6d.;  Crown.  —  At  Matlock 
Bank:  Subdlet's,  Chesterfield  House,  Matlock  House  (pens,  from  42<. 
per  week),  Rockside  (pens.  7*.  6rf.),  and  several  other  hydropathics. 

Excursion  Brakes  in  summer  to  Haddon,  Chatsworth^  Dovedale,  etc. 

Tramway  from  Matlock  Station  up  the  hill  to  Matlock  Bank  (fares 
id.,  2d.).  —  Golf- Course  (18  holes)  on  Masson  Eitt, 

As  there  are  several  Malvems  (see  p.  199) ,  so  there  are  also 
several  Matlocks  —  Matlock  Bath,  Matlock  Bridge,  Matlock  Village, 
Matlock  Green,  and  Matlock  Bank  —  extending  along  the  Derwent 
for  about  2  M.  and  containing  a  joint  population  of  about  80O0. 
The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  romantic  gorge 
which  the  Derwent  here  forms,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for 
tourists.  Matlock  Bridge  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  gorge,  and  is  the  railway*  station  for  Matlock  Bank,  situated 
on  the  hillside  above,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  hydro- 
pathic establishments,  boarding-houses,  and  lodgings.  Matlock 
Village  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  High  Tor,  opposite  Matlock  Bank. 
The  tepid  springs  (68^),  for  bathing,  are  at  Matlock  Bath,  and  may 
be  used  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  the  Fountain 
Baths,  —  Directions  for  finding  the  way  to  points  of  interest  are  un- 
necessary, as  the  guide-posts  and  placards  are  only  too  conspicuous. 

On  the  right  (E.)  side  of  the  ravine,  opposite  Matlock  Bath,  is  the 
*High  Tor,  an  abrupt  limestone  rock,  rising  400  ft.  above  the  river  and 
commanding  a  good  ^Yiew  of  the  valley  (adm.  8d.).  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  valley,  is  the  so-called  *Fern  Cave^  a  curious  narrow 
fissure  in  the  rock,  150  ft.  deep.  The  Roman  Cave  is  a  similar  bu,t  leas 
striking  crevice.  The  large  house  on  the  hill  to  the  E.  is  Riber  Hall,  built 
by  Mr.  Smedley  of  the  hydropathic.  A  carriage-drive  leads  from  near  the 
top  of  the  High  Tor  to  Matlock  Bridge  and  Village.  In  the  other  direction 
this  road  leads  to  Starkholmes.  A  walk  descends  from  the  top  of  the  High 
Tor  to  a  new  suspension-bridge,  leading  to  Matlock  Dale. 
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On  the  W.  side  of  tlie  valley  rise  tbe  Heiglita  of  Abraham  (adm.  Qd. ; 
*View),  a  buttress  of  the  Masson  (1100  ft.).  About  halfway  up  to  the  tower 
marking  the  Heights  are  the  Rutland  Cavern  and  the  Old  Roman  Cave.  From 
the  tower  we  may  go  on  to  (100  yds.)  the  Old  Roman  Lead  Mine  is  Oreat 
Masson  Cavern  (adm.  3<ff.  each,  with  minimum  of  is.). 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Matlock  Bath  hotels,  are 
the  Becreation  Grounds  (adm.  6(2.;  views),  containing  a  Concert  Pavilion^ 
and  the  Speedwell  Cavern,  —  Of  the  other  caverns  at  Matlock  (very  inferior 
to  those  of  Castleton,  p.  896)  the  best  is  the  Cun^erlcmd  Cave  (adm.  !<., 
two  or  more  pers.  6(f.  each).  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  one  of  the  Petrifying 
Wells  (adm.  id.).  —  The  *Promenades^  on  both  banks  of  the  Derwent,  are 
connected  by  a  foot-bridge. 

Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  Bonsally  Cromfordy  and  the  Blaeh 
Roektf  to  (6  M.)  Crieh  Stand  (view)  and  thence  to  (SVs  M.)  the  ruins  of 
Wingjield  Manor;  to  the  (9  M.)  Rowtor  Rocks;  to  (12  M.)  Chesterfield 
(p.  4S6)  \  to  Haddon  and  Chatsworth ;  and  to  (9  M.)  Lathkill  Dale. 

Railway  feom  Matlock  to  (4*/2  M.)  Ro'v\'slby,  see  R.  44b.  — 
Barley  Dale  is  the  best  station  for  a  visit  to  the  picturesque  Rowtor 
Rocks  (3  M.  to  the  W. ;  entered  through  the  Druid  Inn). 

Bowsley  (^Peacock  Jnnj  R.  or  D.  4s.),  a  small  Tillage  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Derwent,  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  visit  to  (i^/2  M.)  Haddon  Hall.  Excursion-brakes 
ply  to  Haddon  (6d.)  and  Chatsworth  (!».)• 

The  road  to  Haddon  turns  to  the  left  at  the  station  and  passes  under 
the  bridge.  At  the  ^Peacock'  we  follow  the  road  to  the  extreme  left  and 
reach  (1  K.)  a  bridge  over  the  Wye.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  stile 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  follow  a  path  (indistinct  at 
first)  along  the  river  and  through  the  park  to  (10  min.)  Haddon  Hall. 

*Haddon  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
Wye,  is  an  almost  ideal  specimen  of  an  old  English  baronial  man- 
sion, and,  though  unoccupied,  is  still  in  fair  preservation  (adm.  Ad.), 

Held  at  an  early  period  by  the  Avenel  family,  Haddon  came  in  the 
12th  cent,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vernons,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  400  years.  By  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Dorothy  Vernon  (see  below)  it 
passed  to  the  Rutland  family,  who  still  own  it,  though  the  Duke  lives  at 
Belvoir  (p.  388).  The  building  encloses  two  court-yards.  The  N.E.  tower 
and  part  of  the  chapel  are  late-Norman  ^  the  great  banqueting  hall,  between 
the  two  courts,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  block  date  from  the  14th,  the 
E.  range  of  buildings  from  the  16th ,  and  the  S.  facade  and  the  terraced 
gardens  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Interior.  The  rooms  are  generally  shown  in  the  following  order.  The 
Chaplain's  Room^  containing  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  leathern  doublet,  etc.; 
the  *Chapel,  with  some  flne  Norman  work  and  a  stained-glass  window 
ef  the  15th  century;  the  Kitchen,  with  enormous  fire-places;  the  ''Ran- 
qtteting  Hall,  35  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  vdth  a  dais,  a  minstrels'  gal- 
lery, and  some  old  paintings;  the  panelled  Dining  Room,  with  an  oriel 
window  overlooking  the  garden;  the  Drawing  Room,  hung  with  old 
tapestry;  the  Earls  Dressing  Room  and  Bedroom;  the  fine  "Ball  Room 
or  Qallery,  100  ft.  long,  with  oaken  wainscoting  and  floor;  the  Ante- 
Room,  with  a  set  of  hangings  from  'The  Acts  of  the  Apostles'* ;  the  State 
Bedroom,  hung  with  tapestry,  with  a  bed,  dressing-table,  and  looking-glass 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  Archers''  Room,  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building;  and  the  Eagle  or  Peverifs  Tower,  the  top  of 
which  commands  a  fine  view.  We  then  return  to  the  Ante-Room  (see 
above)  and  descend  to  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Dorothy  Vernon  when  she  eloped  with  Sir  John  Manners,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  (16th  cent.)*  The  charming  *View  here  of  the  8. 
facade,  the  terrace,  and  the  old  yew-trees  is  familiar  from  engravings 
and  photographs. 
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To  reaoh  Chatswortli  from  Haddon  by  carriage  (pedestrian  route, 
see  below),  without  returning  to  Rowsley,  we  follow  the  road  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  to  (272  ^0  Bakewell  (^Rutland  Armsj 
frequented  by  anglers,  R.  4«.,  D.  4s.;  Castle,  R.  or  D.  ^0.  Gd.)? 
the  ^BadequelW  of  Domesday,  a  delightfully  situated  little  town, 
with  2850  inhabitants.  The  large  *  Church,  with  its  lofty  octagonal 
spire,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  contains  an  ancient  font  and  the 
monument  of  Dorothy  Vernon  (d.  1584)  and  her  husband  (see  p.  393) 
A  Cross  in  the  churchyard  is  believed  to  date  from  the  8th  or  9th 
century.    The  baths  are  unimportant. 

About  l*/4  H.  to  tlie  K.W.  of  Bakewell  is  the  village  of  Athford 
(Devonshire  Arms),  with  a  pretty  church.  The  walk  may  be  continued 
to  aVs  M.)  Momal  DaU  (p.  869). 

At  Bakewell  we  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  by  a  circuitons 
route  (direct  path  1  M.  shorter)  to  (3^2  M.)  Edensor  (*Ohat8Worth 
Hotel),  a  model  village,  on  the  outskirts  of  Ghatsworth  Park.  The 
church  contains  a  memorial-window  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
(assassinated  in  1882),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

DiRKGT  Walk  fboh  Haddon  to  Ghatsworth,  3V«  M.  (lV4-iV«  J»'0» 
We  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  by  the  cottage  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Haddon  and  follow  a  footpath,  which  almost  immediately  joins  a 
cart-track.  The  track  passes  to  the  left  of  an  old  bowling-green  and 
ascends  by  a  fence,  and  at  the  top,  to  the  left,  follows  a  wall,  to 
(8-10  min.)  a  gate,  opening  on  a  lane.  To  the  right  is  a  farm-house.  We 
pass  through  (2  min.)  another  gate  and  follow  a  green  lane.  At  (9  min.) 
a  gateway,  with  two  stone  posts  but  no  gate,  we  keep  to  the  left  branch 
of  the  lane  and  cross  a  ridge  between  two  valleys.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge  we  enter  the  wood  by  a  (3  min.)  gate  and  after  8  min.  more  ascend 
to  the  left.  We  then  (1  min.)  ascend  to  the  right  by  a  track  skirting 
a  drain.  At  (4  min.)  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  we  proceed  to  the 
left  along  the  wall  for  180  yds.  to  a  gate,  passing  through  which  we  cross 
a  field  diagonally  to  (5  min.)  another  gate.  This  opens  into  a  beech-plant- 
ation, on  leaving  which  we  emerge  upon  a  sloping  pastare.  The  path  is 
now  indistinct,  but  by  bearing  a  little  to  the  left,  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
a  dry  water-course,  we  reach  (7-8  min.)  a  stile  in  a  wall,  opposite  a  dam, 
which  crosses  a  small  pool  to  the  left  of  a  farm-house.  In  ascending  the 
cart-road  on  the  other  side  we  keep  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate,  and 
come  to  (5  min.)  a  broad  green  drive.  Here  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
towards  the  lodge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drive  enter  the  wood  by  a 
(8  min.)  stile  adjoining  a  gate.  The  path  crosses  another  green  drive  and 
enters  Ghatsworth  Park  by  (5  min.)  another  stile.  Ghatsworth  is  now  in 
sight;  the  way  to  the  OJa  hr.)  bridge  is  to  the  left. 

^Chatsworth ,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  Haddon,  the  one  being  as  redolent  of 
modem,  as  the  other  of  mediseval  state. 

The  huge  Palladian  residence  of  the  Gavendishes,  560  ft.  long,  was 
built  in  1687-1706,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  In  whieh  Mary  Stuart 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner.  The  N.  wing  was  added  in  1820.  The  interior 
contains  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  by  emi- 
nent masters,  exquisite  wood-carvings  ascribed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
historical  and  other  curiosities.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  11  to  4,  on 
Sat.  11-t  (gratuity  to  the  attendant). 

Interior.  Passing  through  the  handsome  iron  gates,  we  are  conducted 
to  the  Sub-Hall,  where  we  await  the  attendant.  The  Gbkat  Hall  (jX)  ft. 
long),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Verrio  and  Lagturre.  The  Ghapel,  with 
the  altar  at  the  W.  end,  is  lavishly  embellished  with  marble,  Derbyshire 
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spar,  wood-carving,  and  paintings  by  Vtrrio,  The  Stats  Apastmbntb,  in  the 
third  story,  are  adorned  with  wood-carvings,  Derbyshire  spar  and  marble, 
and  paintings  by  Vwrio  and  Thomhill.  The  State  Bbassino  Koom  contains 
a  piece  of  wood-carving  in  imitation  of  point-lace.  In  the  Old  Statb 
Bbdboox,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  stamped  leather,  are 
the  coronation -chairs  of  Qeorge  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  the 
Husio  Boom  are  those  of  William  lY.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  Behind  a  half- 
open  door  is  a  clever  piece  of  illusive  painting  by  Verrio  (a  fiddle  on  the 
wall).  The  Stats  Dbawzno  Boon  contains  Gobelins  tapestry  from  Ba- 
phaeFs  cartoons  and  the  coronation-chairs  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  Stats  Dining  Book  has  some  fine  wood-carving.  On  the  central 
table  is  the  rosary  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Corridors  of  the  third  story  form 
the  ^Skbtch  Gallbbt,  containing  upwards  of  iOOO  original  drawings  by 
RapTiaely  Leonardo  da  Vind^  Michael  Angelo,  Titian^  Correggio^  JRubens^  Bern' 
brandt^  DUrer^  EoUtein^  Claude  Lorrain,  and  other  great  masters  (admirably 
lighted).  —  We  now  descend  to  the  *Piotdkb  Gallbbt,  which  contains 
works  by  Van  Eych,  TenUrt,  Ttften,  Tintoretto^  Murillo^  Holbein^  etc.  It  is 
adjoined  by  the  Billiabd  Booh,  with  well-known  works  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  —  The  chief  treasures  of  the  Libbabt  are  Claude's  'Liber  Veritatis' 
and  the  *£emble  Plays^,  a  valuable  collection  of  English  dramas,  including 
the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare,  formed  by  John  Philip  Kemble.  —  The 
*8ouLPTDBB  Gallbbt,  adjoined  oy  the  *Obanqebt,  contains  a  Venus  by 
Thorvaldsen  (with  a  bracelet) ;  Napoleon,  Napoleon's  Mother,  and  Endy- 
mion,  by  Canova;  a  Girl  spinning,  by  Schadow;  Swan  Song,  by  Schtcan- 
G^aler,  etc. 

From  the  Orangery  we  enter  the  ^Gabdbns  (small  fee  to  the  gardener), 
which  are  fine  but  formal,  with  artificial  cascades,  fountains,  surprise  water- 
works, etc.  The  Emperor  Fountain  throws  a  jet  265  ft.  high.  The  Great  Con- 
«erva<ory,  280  ft.  long,  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  the 
builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  was  at  the  time  head-gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  —  On  a  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  house  is  the  Hunting 
Tower  (90  ft.  high),  commanding  an  extensive  view.  Queen  Mary^e  Bower ^ 
a  low  square  tower  surrounded  by  a  moat,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Der- 
went,  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  resort  of  Hary  Stuart  (see  p.  394). 

*Ghatswobth  Pabk  is  9  M.  in  circumference. 

From  Ghatsworth  or  Edensor  we  now  strike  northwards  towards 
(16  M.)  Casileton  by  road  (puhlic  conveyance  beyond  Baslow,  see 
below). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  return  to  Bakewell  (p.  894)  and  take  the  train 
thence  to  Chapel-en-le- Frith  (p.  397),  which  is  8  M.  firom  Castleton. 

About  V2  ^*  ^^om  the  Chatsworth  Hotel,  at  the  fork,  we  take 
the  right  branch,  which  leads  to  (1^2  ^0  ^^'^^  (*Grand  Hotel  & 
Hydropathic,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  Ss.,  pens,  from  iOs.  6d. ;  Peacock; 
Royal,  D.  2«.,  pens.  6«.  6d.),  a  pleasant-lying  village,  from  which 
omnibuses  (la.)  ply  to  the  stations  at  Bakewell  and  Grindleford 
(p.  399).  Coach  to  (I2V2M.)  Sheffield  (p.  380 ;  fare  Is.  6d).  Beyond 
Baslow  the  road  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwentj  which  it  crosses 
near  (1 V2  ^0  &^  ^^^1  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  the  village 
of  Calver  (to  the  left).  At  (Ys  M.)  another  Inn  the  main  road  to 
Castleton  yi^  Haihersage  (p.  396)  diverges  to  the  right.  We  go 
straight  on  and  soon  reach  (^3  M.)  Stoney  Middleton  (Moon  Inn), 
beyond  which  we  enter  the  rocky  Middleton  Dale,  After  3/4  M.  the 
road  to  (V2  M.)  Eyam  turns  to  the  right. 

The  road  ascending  straight  through  the  dale  leads  to  (5  M.)  Tideswell 
(George;  Cross  Daggers),  a  small  town  with  a  fine  Dec.  •Church.  Tides- 
well  is  5tf .  due  S.  of  Castleton,  and  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Miller's  Dale  (p.  399; 
omn.  several  times  daily,  6d.). 
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Eyam  (BulVs  Head),  pron.  *JB«m',  a  prettily-situated  -village 
with  1000  inhab. ,  is  memorable  for  its  terrible  visitation  by  the 
plagne  in  1665-66,  which  carried  off  260  out  of  its  350  inhabitants. 

Thanks  mainly  to  tbe  heroic  exertions  of  the  rector,  the  J?e«.  Wil- 
iiam  Afompesiony  the  village  was  strictly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country-side,  and  the  plague  thus  prevented  from  spreading.  The  rector 
himself  escaped,  hut  he  lost  his  wife.  The  victims  of  the  disease  were 
generally  buriea  near  the  spot  where  they  died,  and  the  fields  ronnd 
Eyam  are  sprinkled  with  tombstones.  The  churchyard  contains  a  Saxon 
Cross,  l^ear  the  church  is  an  arched  rock,  known  as  CuciUt  Church,  which 
Mr.  Uompesson  used  as  a  pulpit  during  tlie  plague.  A  pleasant  path  leads 
from  Eyam  across  the  moors  to  (5  M.)  Batherseige  (see  below). 

To  continue  onr  rente  to  Gastleton  vift  Hathersage  we  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  Eyam,  which  affords  a  view  of  Mid- 
dleton  Dale  and  the  tower  of  Stoney  Middleton  chnrch  to  the  right. 
After  about  1  M.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  8/4  M.  farther  on  we  rejoin 
the  main  road  through  the  Derwent  valley  (comp.  p.  395).  Beyond 
(1/2  M.)  Qrindleford  Bridge  (inn)  the  road  runs  through  a  narrow 
and  flnely-wooded  part  of  the  valley,  which  farther  on  again  expands. 
3  M.  Hathersage  (George,  well  spoken  of;  Ordnance  Arms),  a  village 
with  manufactures  of  pins  and  needles.  Railway  station,  see  p.  899. 

The  church,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  contains  some  good  brasses. 
The  grave  of  Little  John ,  the  lieutenant  of  Bobin  Hood,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  churchyard.  —  About  IVi  V-  to  the  W.  are  Higgar  Tor  and  an 
interesting  British  fort  named  Carl  Wark, 

Our  road  now  leads  to  the  W.  through  Hope  Dale,  At  (2  M.) 
Mytham  Bridge  (inn)  we  leave  the  Derwent,  which  turns  to  the  N. 
to  Ashoptonj  p.  397,  3  M.),  and  follow  its  affluent  the  Noe.  At 
2Y2  M.)  Hope  (Hall  Inn;  station,  see  p.  399;  omn.  to  Gastleton  4d.) 
the  road  to  Edale  (p.  397)  diverges  to  the  right.  — 1^2  ^-  Castleton 
(Castle^  R.  Is,,  D.  2s.  6c2.;  BuWs  Head),  at  the  head  of  Hope  Dale,  is 
the  centre  for  excursions  in  the  wilder  N.  part  of  the  Peak.  Perched 
on  a  steep  rocky  height  (260  ft.)  above  the  village  is  Peveril  Castle, 
a  stronghold  taking  name  from  its  first  owner,  the  natural  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (adm.  Id.;  view).  The  Church  contains  a 
fine  Norman  archway  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.   The  Afu- 

seum  contains  Derbyshire  spar,  etc. 

The  three  Caverns  may  all  be  visited  in  half-a-day.  Those  who  are 
pressed  for  time  should  at  least  view  the  entrance  of  the  Peak  Cavern  and 
descend  the  Blue  John  Hine. .  The  charge  for  admission  to  each  cavern 
is  2s.  for  1,  3«.  Qd.  for  2,  4s.  €d.  for  "d,  5s.  for  4-5  pers.,  and  is.  for  each 
pers.  additional.    Bengal  lights  extra.    Guides  are  in  attendance  all  day. 

The  Peak  Oavern,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  extends  for  upwards 
of  2000  ft.  into  the  hill.  Its  arched  entrance  (42  ft.  high)  is  imposing | 
the  other  features  of  interest  include  a  chamber  220  ft.  square,  a  subter- 
ranean river  known  as  the  Styx,  and  several  natural  archways.  The  view 
of  the  landscape,  framed  in  the  entrance  as  we  come  out,  is  striking. 

The  Speedwell  Cavern  lies  about  V4  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Winnats  (p.  897).  We  descend  by  a  rocky  staircase  to  a  subterranean 
canal  Vz^l*  long,  driven  into  the  hill  by  miners  in  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  lead-ore.  We  traverse  this  canal  in  a  boat;  and  at  the  end  of  it 
reach  a  large  *'Cavern^  where  the  water  is  precipitated  into  an  abyss  of 
unknown  depth.  The  height  of  the  roof  has  not  been  gauged ;  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  floor  is  about  850  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Ner- 
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youa  persons  are  advised  to  leave  the  Speedwell  unvisited,  as  the  passage 
of  the  canal  is  decidedly  'eerie". 

The  ^Blue  John  Kine  lies  about  y*  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  Speedwell 
Cavern.  From  the  beautiful  shape  and  loftiness  of  its  chambers,  the 
fine  incrustations  and  crystallisations,  and  the  great  depth  to  which  we 
descend  by  a  natural  vertical  passage,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  This  gigantic  chasm  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  not  by  water.  The  Blue  John  Mine  is  the  only  place 
where  the  beautiful  spar  of  that  name  is  found. 

The  best  route  from  the  Speedwell  Cavern  to  the  Blue  John  Mine  is 
through  the  ^Winnats  (i.e.  Wind  Gates),  a  turf- grown  mountain -pass, 
1  H.  long,  flanked  with  tall  limestone  rocks. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  Kam  Tor  (1710  ft.),  the  top  of  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  Hope  Dale,  Edale,  Kinder  Scout,  and  Eyam  Moor. 
The  name  of  ^Shivering  Mountain'  is  given  to  this  hill  from  the  liability 
of  ltd  S.  face  to  disintegration  from  frost.  —  A  pleasant  walk  (2  hrs.) 
leads  from  Castleton  to  Ashopton  (see  below)  via  Win  Hill  (1530  ft.). 

The  quickest  route  from  Castleton  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  (and 
Buxton)  is  afforded  by  the  Dore  &  Chinley  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway  (p.  399).  The  direct  road  (8  M.)  leads  to  the  W.,  passing 
the  Blue  John  Mine  and  the  S.  side  of  Mam  Tor,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  the  detour  through  Edale  (see  below),'  whiich  adds 
IY2  M.  to  the  distance  for  walkers  and  5-6  M.  for  drivers. 

Edale  is  a  somewhat  bleak  little  valley,  watered  by  the  Noe  and 
enclosed  by  dusky  green  or  moorland  hills  with  great  variety  of  outline. 
The  hills  to  the  N.  belong  to  the  plateau  of  Kinder  Scout  (2080  ft.),  the 
highest  part  of  the  Peak  1  while  to  the  S.  are  Lose  Sill  (p.  899),  Back  Tor^ 
Mean  Tor  (see  above),  ana  LorcTi  Seat  (1818  ft.).  Those  who  have  time 
should  ascend  Qrindekw.,  at  the  back  of  Edale  village,  for  the  viewj  and 
they  may  prolong  their  walk  thence  across  the  plateau  (no  right  of  wav) 
to  the  (4  M.)  Snake  Inn  (p.  382),  in  Ashopdale,  7  M.  from  Gloisop  (p.  380) 
and  67xV.  above  Aehopton  (see  above). 

Walkers  may  reach  Edale  from  Castleton  by  following  the  road  via 
(IVs  M.)  Hope,  (4  M.)  Car  House,  (1  M.)  Lady  Booth,  and  (s/4  M.l  Edale  Mill, 
about  Vs  M.  beyond  which  we  reach  a  road  leading  to  the  (1/3  M.)  village 
of  Edale  (see  p.  882).  Or  they  may  proceed  direct  from  Castleton  to  Edale 
by  a  foo^ath  crossing  the  ridge  between  Mam  Tor  and  Back  Tor.,  reaching 
the  road  above  described  at  a  point  a  little  short  of  (2Vs  M.)  Edale  Mill. 
—  Those  who  wish  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  should  follow 
the  road  through  Edale  to  (1  M.)  Barber  Booth  and  then  take  a  footpath 
ascending  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Stake  Past  and  joining  the  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  road  lower  down  (a  boy  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  from  Barber  Booth). 

Chapel-en-le-I'ritlL  (King's  Arms,  pens,  from  363.  per  week. ; 

BuWs  Head),  a  town  with  4500  inhab.,  has  stations  on  the  Midland 

(comp.  p.  369)  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways.   Thence  to  Buxton  by  rail, 

about  Y4  hr. 

Burton.  —  Bailway  Stations.  The  Midland  and  L.  y.  W.  Stations  lie 
side  by  side  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Quadrant  and  Crescent.  The  L.  N.  W.  B. 
has  also  a  station  at  Higher  Buxton  (p.  399). 

Hotels.  Empibb,  in  an  open  situation,  with  large  grounds,  B. from  Gs.Qd.y 
B.  2s.  6d-3s.,  D.  6s.  \  ^Palace,  near  the  stations,  B.  from  5«.,  D.  5<.,  B.S«., 
pens.  15s.  (in  winter  10s.  6d.) ;  St.  Ann^s,  in  the  Crescent,  B.  from  5«.,  D. 
5s.  6d..  pens.  14s.  6<l.  (winter  10s.  6d.);  Cbescent,  also  in  the  Crescent,  B. 
from  4s.,  pens,  from  12s.  6d.  (winter  10s.  Gd.);  *Old  Hall,  family  hotel, 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  B.  from  4s.  Qd.,  pens.  12s.;  Botal, 
B.  from4i.,  B.  3s.,  D.  4s.  6(f.,  pens,  from  12s.  6d.  (in  winter  10s.  6<l.);  Lee 
Wood,  on  the  Manchester  Boad,  pens,  from  31.  9s.  per  week;  Devonshibb, 
B.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.,  pens. lOs.  6d.  —  Bublinoton  ;  Osoboe,  pens,  from  12«. ; 
Shakespeass,  pens.  9-12s. ;  Eagle,  in  High  Buxton,  B.  from  3s.  6<l.,  pens. 
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from  8«.  Bd,  —  At  the  Buxton  hotels  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  have  table- 
d'hote  meals  and  pay  a  fixed  price  per  day.  —  Rydropathics,  Buxton^  pens. 
9-16«.  i  Clarendon,  St.  6<l.-18«.  6d. ;  J^ak,  8-12«. ;  Haddon  Hall  <£r  Grove,  6«.  6tf. 
to  9l.  —  Numerous  ^oarcftri^  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Charges  at  all  these 
are  reduced  ia  winter. 

Gahs  with  one  horse  it.  per  mile,  each  addit.  V2  M.  &d.\  with  two 
horses  is.  Qd.  &  Qd. ;  per  hour  dt.  Qd,  &  As.  8d.,  each  ad^t.  V4  hr.  iOd.  & 
is.  2d.  (before  2  p.m.  2s.  Qd.y  Bs.  id.,  Id.^  lOd.).  —  Bath  Chairs  per  V*  hr. 
!«.,  1  hr.  is.  3d.,  each  additional  >/<  hr.  id. 

Ooaches  in  summer  to  CasUeion  (p.  396),  Haddon  Hall  Cp.  393),  ChaU- 
toorth  (p.  394).  Dovedale  (p.  896),  the  Cat  &  Fiddle  (p.  898),  eic. 

Post  Office,  Devonshire  Circus. 

Buxton^  one  of  the  three  chief  inland  watering-places  in  Eng- 
land and  the  highest  town  in  the  country  (1000  ft.  above  the  sea), 
contains  a  resident  population  of  (1901)  10,181 ,  which  is  great- 
ly increased  during  the  summer  -  season.  It  has  a  fine  bracing 
climate,  apt  at  times  to  be  rather  cold.  Sleighing,  tobogganing,  and 
skating  are  in  vogue  here  in  winter.  The  Hot  Springs  for  which  it  is 
famous  (Bath  having  the  only  other  hot  springs  in  England)  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  and  were  several  times 
visited  by  Mary  Stuart  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  381).  They  rise  from  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  con#tant  temperature  of  82^  Fahr.,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matism and  other  ailments.  The  Crescent,  the  most  prominent 
building  in  the  town,  has  the  Tepid  Baths  (i8,-2s,  6d.)  and  the  Chaly- 
beate  Wells  at  the  W.  end  and  the  Hot  Baths  (is.  Qd.-Ss,  6<i.)  at  the 
E.  end.  In  front  is  the  Pump  Boom,  Behind  the  last  is  a  grassy 
knoll  known  as  8f,  Artris  Cliff,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the 
Town  Hall,  beyond  which  again  lies  Upper  Buxton.  To  the  "W.  of 
the  Orescent  are  the  Pleasure  Gardens  (adm.  6c{.,  in  winter  Ad.), 
with  a  lake,  tennis  courts,  bowling  green,  croquet  lawns,  an  Opera 
House,  and  large  Pavilion  containing  a  concert-hall  (music  twice 
daily),  reading-room,  and  winter-garden.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
Gardens  flows  the  infant  Wye,  and  their  S.  side  is  skirted  by  the 
Broad  Walk,  with  its  well-built  villas.  The  large  domed  building, 
near  the  Palace  Hotel,  is  the  Devonshire  Hospital,  It  was  originally 
built  as  a  private  winter  riding  school.  The  dome,  154  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  curious 

echo,  best  heard  from  the  centre  of  the  floor-space. 

Environs.    At  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  is  a  board  indicating  the 

path  to  (1  M.)  Poole's  Hole  (adm.  6d.),  which  crosses  two  fields  and  passes 

Buxton  College.    At  the  road  we  turn  to  the  right.    The  cavern,  named 

after  an  outlaw  who  used  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (ca.  1400),  contains 

some  fine  stalactites,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Castleton  Caves  (p.  896),  and 

has  been  vulgarised  by  being  lighted  with  gas.    The  Wye  rises  here.  — 

The  Suke's  Drive  is  a  carriage-road  ahout  I1/4  H.  long,  constructed  hy 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1796,  and  connecting  the  lower  road  through 

Ashwood  Dale  with  the  higher  one  to  Longnor.    It  begins  and  ends  not 

much  more  than  V2  ^'  from  Buxton,  so  that  the  round  is  about  2^/2  H.  — 

At  Fairfield  Common,  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Buxton,  is  a  good  golf-course. 
.,      . -      _-  j^ 

may 
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immit  of  the  Peak,  2V2  M.  to  the  8.  of  Buxton.  —  Other  favourite  points 
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are  *Cheedale  (see  below)  \  the  Corbar  Wood  WalUy  V2  M.  to  the  IT.W. ;  the 
Diamond  Hill  (named  from  the  quartz  crystals  found  on  it) ,  VJt  H.  to 
the  8.5  Solomon's  Temple^  Va  M.  beyond  Poole's  Hole-,  Deepdale^  with  its 
cavern,  SV2M.  to  the  8.E. ;  the  Oopi  ValUv  (p.  369),  to  the  N.W.j  and  the 
rocky  chasm  called  Lud's  Church,  9  M.  to  the  8.W.  —  Coaches  in  summer, 
see  p.  3^. 

FfiOM  Buxton  thbough  Chbbdale  to  Millbs's  Dalb,  6  M.  We  leave 
Lower  Buxton  by  Spring  Gardens  and  follow  the  Bakewell  road  through 
Ashwood  Dcde,  On  the  right  we  pass  (1  M.)  Sherwood  Dell  and  the  clifF 
eidled  the  Lover'' »  Leap.  At  a  point  aboat  3V«  H.  from  Buxton,  after  pass- 
ing under  the  Midland  Railway  8  4  times,  we  diverge  to  the  left  by  a  well- 
marked  track  and  cross  the  Wye  by  a  bridge  near  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  with  the  Buxton  branch.  We  then  follow  closely  the  left  bank  of 
the  river;  keeping  to  the  lower  paths,  and  not  crossing  the  flat  wooden 
bridge  a  little  lower  down.  After  about  V«  br.  the  stream  sweeps  to  the 
left  and  we  cross  it  by  a  plank-bridge.  We  then  again  pass  under  the 
railway,  recross  the  river,  and  reach  the  entrance  to  "Oheedale,  a  narrow 
valley  flnnkcd  by  fantastic  and  well-wooded  walls  of  limestone  rock.  Chee 
Tor  (fine  view)  rises  boldly  on  the  right  to  a  height  of  800  ft.  JThe  path, 
which  is  rather  rough  aud  very  miry  after  rain,  is  closed  on  Thursdays.] 
Farther  on  we  pass  through  a  small  wood,  cross  a  side-valley,  and  reach 
a  wooden  bridge,  which  we  cross  if  we  wish  to  climb  Ghee  Tor.  If  not, 
we  follow  the  left  bank  to  (V4  hr.)  MiUer't  Dale  (inn;  p.  369).  —  We  now 
either  return  to  Buxton,  or  go  on  to  Bakewell  (p.  894)  by  train. 

FfioH  Bdxtok  to  Sheffield,  32  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares 
4«.  2d. ,  2«.  Bd.)-  This  picturesque  route,  by  the  *^Dore  Jt  Chinlep  Lme\ 
traverses  the  K.  Peak.  »  To  (6V2  M.)  Ohapa-en-le-Frith^  see  p.  369.  The 
line  to  Liverpool  here  diverges  to  the  left.  We  thread  the  Gowbum  Tunnel 
(2  H.  long)  to  (12  M.)  Edale  Station  (inn),  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Kinder  Scout  (2080  ft.),  the  highest  part  of  the  Peak  (p.  897).  After 
traversing  the  sequestered  Edctle  the  train  passes  between  Loee  SHI  (1570  ft.) 
on  the  right,  and  Winn  HUl  (1530  ft.)  on  the  left,  and  reaches  (17  M  )  Rope 
(p.  386),  the  station  for  Gattleton  (p.  396)  and  BradweU  (Bagshaw  Cave).  We 
now  follow  the  Noe  (p.  897)  to  (19  M.)  Bamford  and  (21  M.)  Hathenage 
(p.  396),  where  we  enter  ttie  valley  of  the  Deneent.  —  23  M.  Orindleford 
(Maynard  Arms),  21/2  H.  to  the  N.E.  of  Eyam  (p.  396;  omn.  6<f.).  —  The  line 
turns  to  the  E.,  passes  through  a  tunnel  Si/aM.  long,  and  reaches  (27^/2  M.) 
D<n'e  and  Totley.  28  M.  BeaucMef,  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  Beauchief  Abbey 
(12th  cent.).   SOVs  M.  Eedey  (p.  382).    Thence  to  (32  M.)  Sheffield,  see  p.  380. 

Faom  Buxton  to  Ashboubnb,  23  M.,  railway  in  ^/^-l  bi.  (fares 
is. J  2s,  Id.,  is,  10l/2d.)'  This  line  affords  the  most  conyenient  ap- 
proach to  the  beauties  of  Dovedale  (p.  400).  Passengers  should 
alight  at  Alsop-en-le-Dale,  walk  down  the  valley,  and  rejoin  the 
railway  at  Thorpe  Cloud,  or  (if  returning  to  Buxton)  they  may  re- 
verse this  route.  —  In  leaving  Buxton  (L.N.W.  R.  station)  we 
cross  a  lofty  viaduct  (view  of  town  to  right)  to  (8/4  M.)  Higher  Bux- 
ton. To  the  left  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Ashwood  Dale  (p.  399).  The 
upland  district  we  traverse  is  at  first  somewhat  bleak  and  mono- 
tonous. The  pastures  are  enclosed  by  stone  dykes.  From  (4  M.) 
Hindlow  (1050  ft.)  we  may  visit  Chelmorton  Church,  the  highest 
church  in  England  (1176  ft.).  Farther  on  we  thread  a  longish  tunnel. 
71/2  M.  Hurdlow  (1150  ft.) ;  10  M.  Parsley  Hay  (1165  ft.).  The  line 
now  soon  reaches  its  culminating  point  (1250  ft.)  and  begins  to 
descend.  —  11 1/2  M.  Haxtin|^on.  The  large  village  (^Charles  Cotton 
Hotel;  Hartington  Hall,  a  boarding-house,  pens,  from  6s.  6d.)  lies 
in  the  valley  1 Y2  M.  to  the  right  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers. 
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A  footpftth  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dove  leads  hence  through  the 
charming  *Bere8ford  DaUy  with  the  ^Fishing  House'  of  Izaak  Walton  and 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Cotton,  to  &  M.)  Mill  Dale  (see  below).  —  On 
Arbor  LoWf  3  H.  to  the  N.E.  of  Hartington,  are  some  extensive  *Druidicar 
remains. 

From  Eulme  End^  21/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hartington  village,  a  light  rail- 
way descends  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Manifold  to  (9  M.)  'WaUrhovMi^  in 
40  min.  (fare  9<f.).  1  H.  EcUm;  2  M.  BuUerton;  8  M.  Wetton  MUl.  Near  (4  U.) 
Thor'B  Covey  named  from  a  lai^e  cavern  in  the  face  of  a  cliflT,  the  Manifold 
disappears  underground,  to  emerge  again  at  Ham  (see  below).  AV^H.  Orindon. 
At  (p  M.)  Beeston  Tor^  a  lofty  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Manifold  and 
Hamps,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  latter.  7  M.  Sparrovolee.  9  M.  Waier- 
hottees  (p.  365). 

1572  ^«  Alsop-en-U-Dcde  (*New  Inn  Hotel,  near  the  station, 
B.,  L.,  or  D.  from  2«.  6ci.,  pens,  from  8«.  6cf.  *,  trout-fishing  in  the 
Dove;  seat  in  carr.  to  Mill  Dale  ^d.-is.)  is  the  station  for  the  head 
of  *Bovedale,  a  picturesque  and  narrow  limestone  valley,  hemmed 
in  by  fantastic  rocks,  freely  interspersed  with  woods. 

Alsop-en-le-Dale  is  about  I1/4  M.  by  road  from  the  hamlet  of  Mill  Dale, 
at  the  head  of  Dovedale.  (Mill  Dale  is  about  1  M.  from  Alslonejield.) 
The  prettiest  part  of  the  valley,  however,  begins  at  the  Dove  Hole*^  1  M. 
lower  down ;  and  walkers  from  Alsop  may  take  the  following  route.  From 
the  New  Inn  HoteUguide-post  at  the  adjoining  cross-roads)  we  follow  the 
Mill  Dale  road  to  the  right  for  4  min.,  then  paas  through  a  gate  to  the 
left,  and  follow  the  cart-track  over  the  hill.  This  passes  near  a  farm-house 
(r.)  and  through  several  gates  and  ends  (ca.  20  min.)  after  passing  three 
gates  near  another  farm.  Hence  a  turfy  path  descends  to  the  right  through 
a  combe  to  (10  min.)  the  Dove  Holes,  on  the  river  Dove.  Leaving  the  Dove 
Hole  Cavemt,  we  pass  between  two  limestone  crags  and  follow  the  left  or 
Derbyshire  bank  of  the  Dove  (the  other  being  in  Staffordshire).  Various 
arbitrary  names  have  been  given  to  the  rocks,  few  of  which  seem  spedally 
appropriate.  The  Lion's  Bead,  one  of  the  first  we  reach,  is,  however,  an 
exception.  Beyond  (1  M.)  Reyt^arSt  Gave  (above,  to  the  left)  the  vale 
slightly  expands.  Farther  on,  we  have  the  Titsington  Spires  to  the  left 
and  the  Church  and  Ttpelve  Apostles  to  the  right.  From  (^/s  M.)  SharpUm 
Point  we  have  a  fine  view  in  both  directions;  to  the  8.  rises  Thorp€  Cloud 
(900  ft.).  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  we  reach  the  (Vs  M.)  stepping-stones,  and, 
a  little  farther  on,  a  foot-bridge  leading  to  the  Jsaak  Watton  Hotel,  B.Ss.Gd., 
D.  3«.  6(2.,  a  favourite  angling  resort.  A  path  to  the  left  ascends  from 
the  stepping-stones  to  the  QI2  M.)  Peveril  Hotel,  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Thorpe  and  railway  station  Thorpe  Cloud  (see  below). 

18  M.  TUsington  (750  ft.)  is  about  2  M.  from  Tlssington  Spires 
(see  above)  —  I9V2M.  Thorpe  Cloud  (hotels,  see  ahove  and  below) 
is  the  station  for  the  lower  end  of  Dovedale. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  road  to  the  W.  to  (}/i  M.)  the  Do{f  A 
Partridge  Inn,  whence  a  road  to  the  left  leads  by  the  *  Via  Oellia  (fancifully 
named  after  the  Gell  family)  to  (12  M.)  Matlock  (p.  892).  A  guide-post 
here  indicates  the  way  to  Thorpe  and  Ham.  In  6  min.  more  we  reach  the 
Peveril  Hotel  (see  above),  through  tlie  grounds  ot  which  leads  the  direct 
path  to  (10-15  min.)  the  stepping-stones  (see  above),  where  donkeys  and 
refreshments  are  in  waiting.  With  this  route  may  be  easily  combined  an 
ascent  of  Thorpe  Cloud  (see  above ;  *View).  Those  making  for  Thorpe  village 
follow  the  road  past  the  Peveril  Hotel.  This  passes  (Vs  M.)  the  Dovedaie 
Hotel  (unpretending)  and  descends  to  (Vs  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Dove.  Just 
beyond  the  bridge  is  the  gate  (r.)  leading  to  the  Itaak  Walton  Hotel  (see  above). 
Walk  up  Dovedale  to  the  Dove  Holes  and  Mill  Dale,  see  p.  4(X). 

The  walk  from  Thorpe  to  (3s/4  M.)  Ashbourne  leads  via  Mappteton 
(Oakover  Arms)  but  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian. 

In  entering  Ashbourne  we  thread  a  tunnel  890  yds.  long. 
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23  M.  Ashbonnie  (390  ffc.;  Atihhowne  HaU^  R.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d.; 
Qreen  Man,  an  old-fashioned  hostelry,  R.  25.  Qd, ;  jStoiion,  B.  2«.6d.; 
White  Hart)  is  a  picturesque  little  town  (4039  inh&b.)  in  a  well- 
wooded  Yalley.  The  *  Church  (adm.  Sd,,  incl.  the  Gokayne  Chapel 
and  guide),  near  the  station,  is  in  the  £.£.  and  Dec*  styles,  with 
a  lofty  spire  (212  ft.).  Among  the  interesting  monuments  is  a  yery 
touching  one  of  little  *Pcnelope  Boothby  (d.  1791),  by  Banks. 

About  47'  ^*  to  the  W.  of  Ashhoume  is  Wootton  Hall,  where  Boasseau 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  *  Confessions*  (1766-67).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  he 
taken  hy  the  Wettver  Hills  and  Alton  Towers  to  (10  M.)  Alton  (p.  866). 

Fbom  Ashboubmx  to  Dkbbt,  30  H.,  railway  in  IVi-SVi  hrs.  (Ss,  6d.,  2s, 
id. J  It.  Sd.).  —  5  M.  JfoHmry,  with  an  interesting  charch  (14-I5th  cent.; 
fine  stained  glass)  and  an  old  manor-house.  —  7  H.  Rocester  (*Red  Lion, 

?lain),  with  Abbotthohne  School^  an  interesting  experiment  in  education; 
1  M.  Uttoxeter  (p.  865).  —  15  M.  Sudburp,  with  Sudbury  Hall  (Lord  Veraon; 
model  dairy-farm).  —  19  H.  Tutburp  (Castle  Inn),  on  the  Dove,  baa  a  castle 
partly  built  by  John  of  Oaunt,  and  used  as  one  of  the  prisons  or  Mary,  Queen 
uf  Scots.  The  parish-church  has  a  Norman  facade,  spoiled  by  restoration. 
Alabaster  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  —  dOHL,  Derby,  see  p.  S70. 


46.  Sherwood  Forest  and  The  Bakeries. 

Sherwood  Forest,  an  ancient  royal  demesne,  may  be  said  (roughly)  to 
have  covered  the  district  between  Nottingham  on  the  S.,  Chesterlield  on 
the  W.,  Worksop  on  the  N.,  and  Newark  on  the  E.  —  forming  a  parallel- 
ogram measuring  about  25  M.  by  20  H.  Straggling  portions  of  the  Forest 
seem,  however,  to  have  reached  beyond  these  limits.  The  district  known 
as  the  *Dukeries%  so  called  from  the  number  of  ducal  residences  it  con- 
tained, occupies  the  K.W.  corner  of  this  area  (between  Worksop  and  Mans- 
field), while  Sherwood  Forest  proper  lies  mainly  to  the  S.  of  the  ^Dukeries* 
(comp.  Hap).  —  The  Forest,  famous  as  the  greenwood  home  of  Eobin  Hood, 
still  contains  many  fine  old  trees  and  alTords  innumerable  charming  walks, 
rides,  and  drives.  The  imposing  mansions  of  the  Dukeries  offer  much  of 
interest  in  themselves  and  their  contents,  while  they  are  surrounded  with 
finely  wooded  parks  that  have  few  equaJs  or  superiors  elsewhere.  The 
visitor,  therefore,  may  profitably  spend  several  days  in  the  district,  though 
the  Dukeries  may  be  traversed  in  one  long  day^s  drive  and  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Forest  visited  in  another  day.  The  cyclist  will  find  the 
roads  excellent,  though  he  must  occasionally  part  company  with  his  wheel 
if  he  wishes  to  see  all  the  best  points.  The  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and 
£att  Coast  JUriltoay  (see  p.  408)  traverses  the  district  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
various  other  lines  facilitate  access  and  exploration.  —  The  houses  from 
which  the  Dukeries  take  their  name  are  Welbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of  Portland), 
Clumber  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  Worksop  Manor  (Sir  John  Robinson;  formerly 
Duke  of  Norfolk),,  and  Thoresby  (Earl  Manvers)  once  Duke  of  Kingston). 
Mansfield  (see  below)  is  probably  the  best  headquarters  from  which  to  ex- 
plore the  district,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  hotel  ac- 
commodation but  because  of  its  proximity  to  Newstead  Abbey  (p.  402)  and 
Hardwick  Hall  (p.  402).  Worksop  (p.  408)  may  be  selected  by  those  who 
have  to  approach  from  the  N.  Edtoinstowe  (p.  4()5)  is  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  Forest  and  so  suited  to  those  who  wish  to  explore  its  recesses 
on  foot.  Provision  is  made  at  each  of  these  places  for  the  regular  Circular 
Drive  round  the  Dukeries  (25-35  M.),  which  takes  about  7-8  hrs.,  including 
halts  for  meals  and  for  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  Welbeck  Abbey  (carr.  £ 
pair  about  SOs.  and  gratuity).  The  best  days  at  present  for  visiting  the 
pnkeries  are-Uon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  when  the  private  drives  are  open;  but 
it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  at  the  hotels  the  latest  information  as  to  the 
days  and  hours  on  which  the  various  points  of  interest  are  accessible. 
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Mansfield  (^Sxcan,  an  excellent  long-eBtal>li8hed  house,  witli  a 
-winding  oak  staircase  300  years  old,  R.  from  4^.,  B.  or  L.  2«.  6d., 
D.  from  3a. ;  Midland,  R.  or  D.  from  2«.  6d. ;  White  Hart^  R.  or  D. 
from  2«.  6d. ;  Portland  Temperance^  R.  from  2a.,  D.  28.  6d.),  a  thriv- 
ing town  -with  (1901)  21,441  inhab.,  lies  on  the  river  Mavn,  on  the 
W.  margin  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  claims  to  date  back  to  Roman 
times.  The  Parish  Church  (St,  Peter  s),  originally  Norman,  was  re- 
built in  the  14th  cent,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  altered  and  re- 
stored. In  the  market-place  is  a  memorial  to  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck 
(d.  1848).  The  King's  MiU,  where  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
*Miller  of  Mansfield*,  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt. 

About  1V2  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mansfield  is  Beny  Sill,  with  Thon^ton'* 
Grave,  a  good  point  of  view. 

The  ^Dukeries  Drive  (p.  AOl)  from  Mansfield  runs  vi&  the  Birkland 
Woods  (p.  405),  Welbeck  Ahhey  (p.  403),  Clumber  (p.  404),  Thoretbp  (p.  404), 
and  the  Parliament  Oak  (p.  405).  —  Mansfield  is  also  a  good  starting-point 
for  excnrsions  in  Sherwood  Foreei  (p.  401). 

Fsou  Mansfield  to  Nbwstead  Abbbt,  6  M.  (carr.  there  and  back  IO4., 
with  two  horses  ils.  Gd.).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.,  through  Harlow  Wood 
and  other  out-lying  fragments  of  Sherwood  Forest ,  fall  of  reminiscences 
of  Robin  Hood.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  train  (comp.  p.  383).  —  ^Newstead 
Abbey  (open  on  Taes.  ,&  Frid.x  apply  beforehand  to  the  housekeeper), 
the  ancient  home  of  Lord  Byron  (1788-1824),  was  originally  founded  in  1170. 
The  W.  facade  and  the  ruins  of  the  E.E.  Abbey  Church  are  the  most  in- 
teresting architectural  features.  The  interior  of  the  house  contains  relics 
of  Byron  and  David  Livingstone,  old  paintings  and  furniture,  china,  in- 
teresting portraits,  and  the  hunting  trophies  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  the 
late  owner.  Byron^s  room  is  kept  nearly  as  he  left  it.  On  the  lawn  is 
Boatswain^s*  grave,  with  the  well-known  epitaph.  Byron's  Oetk  was  planted 
by  the  poet  in  1798.   VenetiaU  Qarden  was  suggested  by  Disraeli^s  novel. 

Fboh  Mansfield  to  Habdwice  Hall,  6V2  M.  This  excursion  may  be 
made  by  road  all  the  way  (carr.  10«.  6d.,  with  two  horses  17s.  6d.,  incl. 
Bolsover  Castle  25s.)  or  by  railway  to  Rowthom  A  Eardwick  atation  (fares 
lid..  eVjKi.),  which  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Hall.  —  •Hajfdwick 
Hall  (week-days  114,  Sat.  11-1),  a  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  an 
extensive  Elizabethan  mansion  erected  in  1690-97  by  *Bes9  of  Hardwick*,  the 
building  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  Q).  871),  who  was  born  in  a  house  which 
her  own  superseded  (a  fragment  of  the  Old  Hall  still  exists).  Its  numerous 
windows  gave  rise  to  the  jingle  of  *Hardwick  Hall,  more  glass  than 
wall\  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  said  to  have  spent  part  of  her  captivity 
here.  The  *  Picture  Gallery^  said  to  be  lighted  by  25,000  panes  of  glass, 
contains  many  interesting  portrait*).  —  On  the  K.  margin  of  the  park  lies 
Ault  Hucknall  (^Hardwick  Inn),  the  church  of  which,  incorporating  some 
Saxon  details,  contains  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-m9),  author  of 
The  Leviathan*. 

A  visit  to  Hardwick  is  easily  combined  with  one  to  BoUover  Cattle, 
which  lies  41/2  M.  farther  to  the  y.  (by  road  or  rail),  originally  a  l^orman 
edifice  but  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  scale  about  1613  by  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
dish, son  of  Bess  of  Hardwick  and  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Charles  I.  was  entertained  here  with  a  performance  of  Ben  Jonson^s  masque, 
'Love's  Welcome'.  The  habitable  portion  is  shown  by  special  permission 
only.  —  The  little  town  of  Bolsover  (Swan)  possesses  an  interesting  church, 
burned  down  in  1897  but  since  rebuilt. 

From  Mansfield  to  Nottingham,  see  p.  887. 

Fbom  Mansfield  to  Worksop  ,  16  M.,  railway  In  36-40  min. 
(fares  2«.,  Is.  21/2^. ;  to  Sheffield  3s.  8d.,  2».  3d.>  —  The  train 
crosses  the  town  hy  a  lofty  riadnct  and  runs  towards  the  N.   1 V2  M. 
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Mansfield  Woodhou$e  is  the  junction  of  tlie  line  for  Hard  wick, 
Bolsover,  etc.  (p.  402).  Beyond  (4  M.)  Shirehrook  we  cross  the 
Lancashire,  Derhyshire,  and  East  Coast  Railway  (see  p.  405).  — 
6  M.  Langwith.  Bolsover  Castle  (p.  402)  lies  ahont  3  M.  to  the 
left  (W.).  —  9  M.  BZmton  ^  CrcssweU  is  a  couYenient  starting-point 
for  those  who  visit  Welheck  Abhey  on  foot. 

About  V4  ^*  from  the  atation  we  turn  to  the  left  (guide-poat  pointing 
to  Worksop)  and  follow  the  road  passing  between  the  picturesqne  *Oress- 
tcell  Crags^  dOSO  ft.  high  and  honeycombed  with  caves.  To  the  right  lies 
a  flab-pond.  After  ^/s  H.  more  we  reach  one  of  the  gates  and  lodges  of 
Welheck  Abbey  (right)  and  follow  the  avenae,  finally  passing  through  a 
short  tunnel,  to  (1  H.)  the  Estate  Offices.  In  the  tannel  we  keep  to  the 
right  at  the  fork,  and  on  emerging  from  it  we  ascend  the  flight  of  steps 
to  the  right  to  the  ticket-office  (see  p.  404).  The  walk  may  be  continued 
to  (3Vs  M.)  Worktop  (see  below),  by  passing  through  a  longer  branch  of 
the  tunnel  (IV4  M.)  and  following  the  avenue  and  road  via  CasUe  Farm  (see 
Map).  —  The  path  diverging  to  the  left  shortly  before  we  reach  the  farm, 
and  passing  near  Worksop  Uanor  (p.  403),  is  a  short-cut  (comp.  Map). 

The  train  passes  throngh  a  rocky  catting  and  a  tunnel.  10^2  ^> 
WhitwtU.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  main  Sheffield  and 
Worksop  line,  direct  trains  for  the  former  running  to  the  left,  while 
we  turn  to  the  right. . 

15  M.  Worksop.  —  The  RaUioay  Station  Ues  about  1  M.  from  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

Hotels.  Lion,  Bridge  St.,  B..  from  3<.  6<2.,  D.  from  3«. ;  Botal,  Bridge  St., 
B.  4<.,  D.  from  9*.\  Station,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6(i. ;  Gsbthound,  Park  St.,  R. 
or  J>.  2».  6d.,  these  two  unpretending. 

Worksop f  an  agricultural  town  with  (1901)  16,112  inhab.  and 
manufactures  of  malt,  lies  just  to  the  N.  of  the  Dukeries  and  in 
summer  is  overrun  with  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Sheffield  and 
other  large  towns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  ffully  V2  M.  from  the 
station)  stands  the  interesting  *  Priory  Church  f sexton,  Wm.  Col  ton. 
Abbey  St.),  a  Norman  edifice  with  Perp.  alterations,  originally  the 
nave  of  a  larger  edifice  founded  in  1103.  Its  chief  features  include 
the  towers,  the  flue  Norman  door  between  them,  and  two  smaller  Nor- 
man doors  on  the  N.  side.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  (E.  E.).  A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  Abbey  Gatehouse 
(Dec),  within  an  enclosure  also  containing  an  old  Market  Cross.  — 
To  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  Worksop  Marjory  the  grounds  of  which 
are  entered  by  the  lodge-gates  in  Park  St.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Newcastle  and  now  to  Sir  John  Robinson. 
The  original  building,  completed  by  Bess  of  Hardwick  (p.  402),  was 
burned  down  in  1761 ;  and  the  present  house  is  a  mere  fragment  of 
thftt  erected  as  its  successor.  The  park  has  fine  trees  and  walks. 

Steefley,  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Worksop,  has  an  interesting  Norman  church 
(ca.  1160),  restored  by  J.  L.  Pearson. 

From  Worksop  to  Retford^  see  p.  444. 


About  31/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Worksop  lies  ♦Welbeck  Abbey,  the 
princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  dating  mainly  from  the  17th 
cent,  but  incorporating  some  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  founded 
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in'll&4.  The  residential  part  of  the  mansion  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  Tisitors  are  admitted  to 
the  nndergronnd  apartments  on  week-days,  from  10  to  4  (no  tickets 
issued  after  12  on  Sat.),  for  a  fee  of  i$, ;  and  the  gardens,  riding- 
school,  etc.,  are  also  shown  for  1«.  (tickets  obtained  at  the  Estate 
Office  ;  comp.  p.  403). 

The  great  featare  of  interest  to  most  visitors  is  the  extraordinary 
series  of  nndergronnd  rooms  and  tnnnels  (in  all  li/s  M.  long)  eonstmcted  by 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland  (d.  1879).  The  former  include  a  Picture  Gallery 
€Md  Baa  Boom,  160  ft.  long,  64  ft.  wide,  and  23  ft.  high,  with  historical 
paintings  and  portraits  $  a  room  with  an  Ornithological  Collection;  and  the 
Kitcfient^  connected  with  the  dining-room  by  a  miniature  railway.  The 
Biding  School^  380  ft.  long,  has  a  glass  roof  and  a  coloured  frieze  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  Old  Riding  School  has  been  converted  into  a  Oftapel  and 
Library.  The  Tan  Oailop,  another  glaes- roofed  structure,  nearly  V^  ^* 
long,  has  been  demolished;  and  part  of  its  material  has  been  used  in 
rebuilding  the  Oxford  wing  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  burned  down  in 
1900.  The  *Oarden$,  about  26  acres  in  extent,  contain  wonderful  displays 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  an  arbour-walk  of  pear-trees  and  apple-trees  200  yds. 
long,  and  immense  greenhouses.  To  the  £.  of  the  house  is  a  large  pleasure- 
lake.  The  *Park,  a  fragment  of  old  Sherwood  Forest,  is  about  10  M.  in 
circuit  and  contains  herds  of  white  and  other  deer.  Its  numeroua  fine 
trees  include  the  Porters.  Seven  J^ters^  Bvysdael,  and  Qreendale  Oakt.  The 
drives  through  Birklanas  are  open  to  the  public  on  Hon.,  Thurs.,  and 
Sat.  only. 

To  the  E.  of  Welbeck  Park  are  the  grounds  of  *Clnmber  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  lies  3^2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Worksop  and  is  usually  visited  next.  The  house  is  not  shown ; 
tickets  for  the  park  and  church  must  be  applied  for  at  the  New- 
caatle  Estate  Office ,  Worksop.  The  house  is  a  large  and  palatial 
structure,  dating  from  1772  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Sir  Ghas.  Barry 
after  a  fire  In  1879.  It  contains  numerous  portraits,  valuable  paint- 
ings by  Weenix,  *Snyders,  Laugan,  Zuccarelli,  Rubens,  Teniers, 
Tintoretto,  *yan  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  and 
others,  sculptures,  china,  handsome  furniture,  and  a  fine  library  of 
50-60,000  Yolumes.  —  Close  to  the  house  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin^  a  suocessful  E.E  revival  erected  by  Messrs.  Bodley  A 
Gamer  in  1886-89  (handsome  interior;  adm,  by  ticket  on  Men.  & 
Thurs.,  10-4).  —  In  front  of  the  house  is  an  ornamental  lake, 
nearly  90  acres  in  extent,  with  two  small  ships  riding  at  anchor.  — 
*  Clumber  Park  (open  on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.)  is  4000  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  finest  part  is  the  *Linu  Tree  Avenue  ^  consisting  of  a 
double  row  of  trees  3  M.  long.  At  its  E.  end  is  the  Normanton  Inn 
(see  Map).  —  Dog -lovers  will  remember  that  Clumber  spaniels 
take  their  name  from  this  estate,  where  the  breed  is  still  carefully 
maintained. 

On  the  S.  Clumber  Park  marches  with  that  of  *Thore8b7  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Manvers,  a  fine  mansion  in  an  Elizabethan  style 
(1868;  no  adm.).  It  is  sumptuously  fitted  up  and  contains  some  good 
china ,  remarkable  wood-carvings ,  armour ,  and  modern  pictures. 
Among  the  portraits  is  one  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who 
was  born  here  in  1689.  —  Among  the  finest  parts  of  the  magni- 
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flcently  timbered  Park  (open  on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.)  are  the  pri- 
vate drive  and  the  avenne  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  -~  OUerton  and 
Edwinstowe  (see  below)  are  the  nearest  stations  to  Thoresby. 


Fbom  Ghsstbrfisld  to  Lincoln,  40  M.,  Lancashire,  Derbyahire, 
^  East  Coast  Railway  in  I8/4  hr.  (fares  5«.  8d.,  3».  ^^id.), .  The 
railway  runs  across  the  Sherwood  Forest  district  from  W.  to  E.  and 
affords  easy  access  to  several  Interesting  points.  —  Chesterfield^  see 
p.  434.  —  4  M.  Arkwright  Town;  6  M.  Bolsover  (see  p.  401) ;  6V2 M. 
Scarcliffe.  At  (10  M.)  Langwith  Junction  our  line  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  that  from  Sheffield  (fares  from  Sheffield  to  Lincoln  5s.  Sd,, 
3s.  61/2^.).  We  cross  the  line  from  Mansfield  to  Worksop  (p.  386).  — 
11^2  ^'  Warsop,  The  little  town  of  Market  Warsop  lies  on  the 
Meden,  ^2  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^*  of  the  railway.  The  train  passes  near  the 
TarUament  Oak'  (p.  400;  r.).  —  I6V2  M.  Bdwinstowe  (*DukerUs 
Hotel,  near  the  station,  B.  &om  2«.  Qd,,  J).  3«.  Qd,,  pens.  &om  9«.; 
various  smaller  inns  In  the  village),  a  Tillage  with  500inhab.,  is 
situated  on  the  Maimj  near  the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  parish- 
church,  with  a  good  spire,  is  supposed  to  be  erected  over  the  grave 
of  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria  (d.  633),  who  was  slain  In  battle. 

The  foUowini;  Walk  (easily  followed  with  the  aid  of  the  Map)  takea 
in  many  of  the  finest  points  of  ^Sherwood  Forest.  Leaving  the  village  on 
the  17.  side,  we  follow  the  woodland  lane  to  O/2  M.)  the  *M(Vor  Oak  (or 
Qfteen  OakX  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  a  girth  of  30  ft.  at  a  height  of 
6  ft.,  while  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  nearly  250  ft.  [Among  the  other 
fine  oaks  in  this  part  of  the  forest,  which  is  known  as  Birkkmdt,  are  the 
Cmtre  Tree  and  Robin  Hood's  Lewder  (also  called  the  BhambU$)^  tiie  latter 
IV2  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  lU^or  Oak.]  From  the  Itaior  Oak  the  forest-lane 
leads  towards  the  N.  to  (1  M.)  the  highroad,  which  we  follow  to  the  left 
to  (1  H.)  Bndby  (inn),  a  pretty  little  model  village  on  the  Heden.  Here 
we  turn  to  the  E.  and  traverse  ThoretXty  Park  (p.  405  \  see  Map)  to  (iVs  M.) 
the  Buck  Oatet,  a  lodge  with  gate-pillars  surmounted  by  stags  carved  in 
stone.  The  Buck  Gates,  which  lie  in  the  part  of  the  forest  called  BUhagh, 
are  about  V*  ^*  ^o  ^^^  ^-  <>'  ^^  above-mentioned  highroad,  which  we 
regain  opposite  the  lane  leading  to  the  Major  Oak.  This  point  is  about 
1^^  M.  from  Ollerion  (see  below),  which  lies  to  the  left  (E.).  Or  we  may 
proceed  direct  from  the  Buck  Gates  to  (IV2  M.)  Ollerton  by  the  Beech 
Drive.  Those  whose  appetite  for  walking  is  yet  unsated  may  return  to 
Bdwinstowe  vi&  Rviford  Abbey  (see  below),  which  lies  about  IVs  M.  to  the 
S.  of  Ollerton. 

About  !>/«  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Edwinstowe  is  Bafford  Abbey,,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Savile,  found^  as  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  1148.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  present  building  probably  dates  from  the  16th  century.  Neither 
the  house  nor  the  beautiful  park  is  open  without  special  permission.  — 
A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Olipstom,  P/i  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Edwinstowe, 
with  the  scanty  remains  of  *King  John^s  Palace*  (so  called). 

17  M.  Ollerton  (*Hop  Pole,  pens.  10s.  6d.)  is  another  centre  for 
practically  the  same  excursions  as  Edwinstowe.  Ollerton  HaU  is 
a  Tudor  mansion.  —  24  M.  Tuxford  (p.  444).  —  We  cross  the 
G.  N.  R.  at  (25  M.)  Dukeries  Junction  (p.  444),  and  beyond  (28  M.) 
Fledborough  we  cross  the  Trent,  Three  other  small  stations  are 
passed  before  we  reach  — 

40  M.  Idncoln  (see  p.  470). 
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101 M.  Penrit^L  (Oeorge,  B.  48.,  D.  45.;  Crown^  B.  Sa.,  D.  6«.  3el. ; 
Bail.  Rfmt.  Roorrujy  an  ancient  maiket-town,  with  9182  inhab.  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Keswick 
and  Oockermouth  (see  helow),  and  of  the  *Eden  Valley  line*  to  Ap- 
pleby (p.  440)  and  Kirkby  Stephen  (p.  440).  A  small  inn,  named  the 
Gloucester  Arms^  contains  a  room  in  which  Richard  III.  once  slept, 
and  some  good  old  oaken  panelling.  Penrith  Beacon  (9B7ft.), 
crowning  a  wooded  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (25  min.  fiom 
the  station),  commands  a  good  view  over  UUswater. 

About  4  M.  to  the  IT.E.  of  Penrith  is  Eden  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Musgraves,  still  containing  the  curious  old  glass  goblet,  the  legend 
attached  to  which  is  celebrated  in  Uhland''s  well-known  ballad,  *  The  Luck 
of  Eden  Hair  (*Das  Gliick  von  EdenhaU').  —  About  8  M.  farther  on,  at 
Salkeldy  is  a  Ihruidieal  circle  known  as  Xon^  Mog  and  htr  Daughters. 

Froh  Pbnbith  to  Keswick,  Cockbrmovth,  and  Wobkinoton,  39  M., 
railway  in  l>/4  hr.  (fares  7<.  2<f.,  Ss.  8<l.,  8s.  8<l.^  to  Keswick  8«.  9<f.,  is.  8d., 
Is.  6d.).  As  we  start  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  heights  around 
UUswater.  972  M.  Trou1b9ek  (inn)  is  one  of  the  starting-points  for  a  visit 
to  UUswater  (p.  428).  The  JSaddleback  (p.  483),  seen  on  the  right,  nuy 
he  ascended  from  (14V2  M.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  4o3).  To  the  left  opens  tiie 
Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  430).  Beyond  Threlkeld  the  train  passes  through  tiie 
charming  valley  of  the  winding  Qreta»  —  18  M.  Kuwick^  see  p.  £28.  — 
The  train  now  runs  throi^  the  Val€  of  Kettpiek  to  (20  M.)  BraUkuaite^ 
beyond  which  it  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  Batsentktcaite  Lake  (p.  434).  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  towers  Skiddaw  (p.  438).  26V2  H.  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
Station  (Pheasant  Inn).  —  30>/2  M.  Cookermouth  (Olobe;Beaf^t  Temperance), 
with  the  relics  of  a  Korman  castle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth, 
who  dedicated  a  well-known  sonnet  to  his  native  place.  His  father  is 
buried  in  the  church.  Lowes  Water  (p.  427)  is  8  M.  to  the  S.  —  89  K.  Work- 
inffton^  see  p.  411.   The  trains  go  on  to  (7  M.)  Whitehaven  (p.  411). 

From  Peniith  to  Fooley  Bridge  (UUswater),  see  p.  ^8. 

119  M.  Carlisle.  —  Hotela.  "^Gountt  &  Station  IIotbl  (PI.  a;  C,  6), 
connected  with  the  station  by  a  covered  passage,  R.  4-5s. ;  *GBOwit  &  Mitbe 
(PI.  b%  C,  4),  rebuilt,  E.  from  4s.,  D.  from  8«.j  Grand  Cbntral  (PI.  c;  C,4), 
B.  from  3«.,  D.  4s.  6d.  ^  Bdsh  (PI.  d  \  G,  4),  B.  4s.  6<f.,  D.  3s.,  near  the  station ; 
Red  Lion  (PI.  e;  0,5),  Botchergate;  Graham's  (PI.  f;  C,6),  Victoria  (PI.  g; 
G,  4),  two  tern  perance  hotels.  —  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Post  Office  (PI.  C,  4),  Lowther  St.  —  American  Agenty  T.  S.  Strong. 

Carlisle,  an  ancient  border-city  with  45,478  inha^.,  is  pleasantly 

situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  three  small  rivers, 

the  Eden,  the  Cdldew,  and  the  Petterik    It  is  the  county-town  of 

Cumberland,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  an  important  railway-centre 

(comp.  RR.50,  53,  64a).  Its  industries  include  colour-printing,  and 

the  making  of  biscuits,  textile  fabrics,  and  iron. 

(ktrlitley  the  British  Caer  Luel^  and  the  Roman  Luguvallium  or  Lugu- 
halliay  is  the  only  purely  English  city  which  retains  its  ancient  British 
name.  At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde,  and  it  withstood  the  invaders  till  the  7th  century.  It 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  later,  and  to  have 
remained  almost  deserted  until  William  Rufus  made  it  the  defence  of  the 
English  border  and  erected  its  castle.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  1133. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  important  border-fortress  and  city  of  refuge 
I^iK^®  surrounding  country.  Garlisle  submitted  to  the  Toung  Pretender  lo 
1745  and  was  taken  by  the  Hanoverians.  Gomp.  *Garlisle\  by  the  Rev.  Man- 
dell  Oreighion  (^Historic  Towns'  series;  1889).  -  Roman  Watt,  see  p.  460. 
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The  Citadel  BaUtoay  Station  (PI.  G,  5)  is  a  large  struotnre  coYer- 
ing  teven  acres  of  gronnd,  and  used  by  seven  different  railway- 
companies.  On  issuing  from  it  (on  the  N.  side)  we  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  two  massiye  circular  Court  Houses,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  former  citadel.  To  the  left  Is  the  Qaol,  Passing  between  the 
court-houses,  we  follow  English  St.  to  the  Masebt  Plaob  (PI.  0,  4) 
in  which  stands  the  Town  Hall,  The  street  forks  here.  Castle  St. , 
to  the  left,  leads  to  the  — 

Cathecbnd  (PL  B,  4),  which  was  originally  founded  by  William 
Rnf  us  as  the  church  of  the  Augustine  Priory  of  St.  Mary.  This 
Norman  church  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  burned  down  some 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent. ;  and  the  E.E.  choir  which 
replaced  the  old  one  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292,  and  again 
rebuilt,  in  the  Dec.  style,  in  the  following  cent,  (finished  ca. 
1400).  The  Central  Tower  (ca.  1410)  is  by  no  means  imposing. 
The  nave  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Scots  under  Leslie  in  1645, 
and  still  remains  a  fragment  consisting  of  two  Norman  bays.  The 
whole  building  was  restored  in  1853.  The  dally  services  are  at 
10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  We  enter  by  the  N.  door. 

Interior.  The  Navk  has  a  different  axis  from  the  choir.  The  fine  If  orman 
arches  have  been  curionsly  crushed  out  of  shape  by  the  settling  of  the 
piers.  The  S.  Tbansbpt  contains  an  interesting  Runic  inscription  (under 
glass)  atid  a  bust  of  George  Moore  (d.  1876),  the  philanthropist.  To  the 
£.  it  is  adjoined  by  St,  Ocaharii^'t  Chapel. 

The  *Ghoib  is  entered  by  the  central  doorway  to  the  17.  of  the  organ, 
below  the  tabernacle- arch  of  the  stalls.  The  lower  arches  are  E.  E. ,  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  Decorated.  The  glory  of  the  choir  is  the  late- 
Dec,  or  Flambovant  *B.  Window^  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England, 
50  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  broad.  The  upper  part  of  this  window  contains  the 
only  ancient  glass  in  the  cathedral.  The  wooden  ceiling  (14th  cent.)  has 
been  repainted.  The  Sialle  date  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  their  backs  are 
covered  with  rude  paintings  from  the  legends  of  S3.  Augustine,  Anthony, 
and  Cuthbert  and  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  carved  capitals  of 
the  choir-pillars  illustrate  the  seasons.  Among  the  monuments  are  those 
of  Dean  Cloee  (d.  1882;  S.  choir-aisle)  and  Archdeacon  PaUy  (d.  1805;  behind 
the  altar).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  H*.  choir-aisle  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
Clereetorp  and  Tower  (adm.  6d. ;  fine  view).  —  In  1797  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  married  in  the  nave  of  GarUsle  Cathedral,  at  that  time  walled  off  and 
used  as  a  parish  church.  To  the  8.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Refectory  of 
St.  Mary^s  Priory  (see  above)  and  two  dilapidated  arches.  The  house  with 
the  square  tower  Is  the  Deanery. 

Farther  on  Castle  St.  passes  Tullie  Housb  (PI.  B,  3),  a  modem 
structure  incorporating  an  interesting  17th  cent,  mansion  and  con- 
taining the  F^Uc  Library  and  the  Museum  (open  free  from  11  till 
dusk),  containing  natural  history  collections  and  Roman  relics  from 
the  neighbourhood.  —  Castle  St.  ends  at  the  Castle  (PI.  A,  B,  3), 
which  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  is  open  to  visitors  during  the  day. 
Extensive  view  from  the  battlements.  Yisitors  are  not  now  admitted 
to  the  top  of  the  Norman  Keep,  erected  by  Rufus,  but  the  custodian 
(gratuity)  shows  the  dungeons  in  which  the  prisoners  of  1745  were 
confined ,  and  some  relics  of  Queen  Mary's  short  captivity  here  in 
1568. 
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A  walk  eneircles  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  passing  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  City  Walls,  also  constructed  by  William  Bufus. 

The  suburb  of  Stanwix  (Axelodunum),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bden, 
reached  by  a  handsome  bridge  (PL  C,  2),  was  a  station  on  the  Great  Roman 
Weal  (p.  460),  of  which  a  few  remains  may  be  seen  there. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Carlisle  to  Corby  and  Wetheral  (p.  459) : 
*'Natfforth  (p.  459) ;  *Lanercott  Priory,  I21/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  (usually  reached 
viS  llaworth);  *OiUland  and  the  Roman  WaU  (p.  460);  Eden  Hall  (p.  408) 
and  Qretna  (p.  511);  Holme  Cultram  Abbey,  18  M.  to  the  W.,  near  Abbey, 
on  the  Silloth  Railway  (see  below) ;  and  Ifetherby  (p.  603),  11  M.  to  th^N. 

Fboh  Cablisle  to  Hartpost,  28  M.,  railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3s, 
iOd. ,  2*.  7<f.,  2#.  id.).  —  Maryport  (Senhowe  Arme)  is  a  thriving  little 
coaling-port.    From  Maryport  to  Workington,  see  p.  411. 

From  Carlisle  to  Silloth,  23V2  M.,  railway  in  'Ja-I  hr.  (fares  2^. 
6<i.,  it.  Gd.).  From  (8Vs  M.)  Drumburgh  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (3V2  M.) 
Port  Carlisle,  —  Silloth  {Queen's ;  Solway ;  Criffel,  42«.  per  week,  comfortable), 
is  a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Solway  Firth,  with  good  golf-links  and  vegular 
steam-commuidcation  with  Liverpool  and  with  Dublin  via  Douglas  (p.  358). 

From  Carlisle  to  Netocastle^  see  B.  53;  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  see 
B.  64;  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  see  B.  50. 

48.  From  Carnforth  to  Ulverston,  Windermere  (Lake 
Side),  Fnrness  Abbey,  and  Whitehaven. 

74  M.  Bail  WAT  in  2V4-3V4  hrs.  (fares  lis,  2d,,  6s.  Id, ;  fares  to  Fumess 
Abbey  U.  2d,,  2s,  id.). 

Carnforth  J  see  p.  407.  The  train  skirts  Morecanibe  Bay,  passing 
Silverdale  and  Arnside,  and  crosses  the  estnary  of  the  Kent,  —  9  M. 
Orange-overSands  (*Grange  Hotel,  R.  4s.-4s.  6d,  D.  is.j  Crown, 
R.  3s.,  D.  2s.  6d.-3s.  Bd. ;  Hazelwood  Hydropathic;  Grange  Hydro- 
pathic), a  pretty  watering-place  at  the  foot  of  Yewbarrow.  Cartmel 
Church,  21/2  M.  to  the  W.,  is  interesting  (12th  cent.).  —  Hotker  Hall 
(Victor  Cavendish,  Esq.)  is  seen  to  the  right  heyond  (13^2  M.) 
Cark.  We  then  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Leven;  Ooniston  Old  Man 
(p.  415)  is  seen  to  the  right. 

19  M.  Ulverston  (^County;  Sun),  a  market-town  with  10,064 
inhabitants.  Conishead  Priory,  2  M.  to  the  S.E*  (branch-line,  with 
one  train  daily;  also  omn.),  is  now  a  popular  hydropathic 

Ulverston  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  (9Vs  H.,  in  25  min.)  to  Lake 
Side,  at  the  foot  of  Windermere  (comp.  p.  413).   The  line  skirts  the  Leven. 

25  M.  Fumess  Abbey  Station  (Abbey  Hotel,  R.  59.,  B.3a.,  lunch 

35.)  D.  55.,  pens,  from  iOs,  6d),  in  the  romantic  ^Valley  of  Nightshade'. 
The  ruins  of  ^Fumess  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  cent., 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  in  England.  The  Abbey 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  Abbot  exercised  an  almoat 
regal  sway  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  finest  features  of  the  ruins 
are  the  E.E.  ehapter-house  and  the  triplet  of  grand  Korman  arches  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapter-house.  In  the  Abbotts  Chapel  are  two  effigies  of  Nor- 
man knights  (12th  cent.),  said  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  England. 

26V2  M.  Roose,  —  28V2  M.  Barrow-in-Fdmess  (Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh; Imperial,  R.  or  D.  3».  6d.),  a  thriying  seaport,  with  (1901) 
57,589  inhab.,  magnificent  docks,  handsome  municipal  buildings, 
and  extensive  iron-works.  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Douglas  (p.  358) , 
Fleetwood  (p.  406;  fares  28.  6d.,  is.  6d.),  and  Belfast 
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40  M.  Foxfield  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (1  M.)  Broughton 
(p.  416)  and  Coniston  (10  M.,  in  25  min. ;  see  p.  414).  —  "We  now 
cross  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  (p.  416).  From  (57^2  M.)  Ravenglass 
(Queen's  Head  j  Pennington  Anns,  R.  2s.,  D.  2«.  6d.)  a  narrow-gauge 
line  runs  via  Beckfoot  to  (7M.)  Boot  (Woolpack ;  Mason's  Arms),  the 
nearest  station  to  Wast  Water  (p.  434).—  59  M..I)rigg  (Victoria) ;  61 M. 
'  Sea8cale(see  p.  435).  From  (63  M.)  Sellafield  ahranch-line  diverges  to 
the  mining-district  of  Cleator  Moor,  —  6972  ^*  S^*  Bees  (^Sea  Cote; 
Albert  J  R.  Ss.,  D.  2s.  6d.),  with  an  ancient  church  and  a  theological 
college.    To  the  left  is  8t,  Bees  Head^  rising  300  ft;  ahove  the  sea. 

74  M.  Whitehaven  C Grand,  R.  3s.,  D.  from  2s.;    Globe,  R.  or 

D.  3s.  ]  Black  Lion)  f  a  seaport  with  19,325  inhab.  and  a  line  harbour. 

Steamers  to  Ramsey,  see  p.  358. 

From  Whitehaven  the  line  is  prolonged  to  (7  M.)  Workington  (Railway 
Hotel;  Cfreen  Dragon^  B.  3#.,  D.  is.  6d.)^  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dertpent,  with  large  steel-works  and  important  salmon-fisheries,  and  to 
(14  H.)  Marpport  (see  p.  410). 

49.  The  Lake  District. 

The  picturesque  mountainous  region  known  as  the  ^^'English  Lake 
District  is  comprised  within  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland, 
together  with  theadjoiningnorthern  portion  of  Lancashire;  and  its  boundaries 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  Irish  Sea  and  Horecambe  Bay  on  the  W. 
and  S. ;  the  railway  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  on  the  E. ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Penrith  to  Workington  on  the  N.  Within  these  limits  lies  a  wealth 
of  charmingly  diversified  scenery;  and  though  none  of  the  mountains 
exceeds  B200  ft.  in  height,  and  the  largest  of  the  lakes  is  only  IOV2  M.  long, 
their  picturesqueness  and  even  wildness  are  far  greater  than  their  size 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  are  in  all  about  16  lakes  or  meres 
(the  largest  b^ing  Windermere,  Ullnoater,  Cfonitton,  and  Derventwater), 
besides  innumerable  mountain -tarns.  The  highest  summits  are  Sca/ell 
Pike  (3210  ft.),  Sca/ell  (3166  ft.),  Belvellyn  (3118  ft.),  and  Skiddaw  (3054  ft.). 

The  usual  approaches  to  the  Lake  District  are  from  Oxenholme  (p.  407) 
to  Windermere,  from  Camforth  (p.  407)  to  Lake  Side  (Windermere)  or  Coni- 
ston,  and  from  Penrith  (p.  40^)  to  Keswick  or  UUswater.  Seascale  (see  above  St 
p.  435)  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  the  Wastwater  district.  The  most 
common  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  Windermere,  as  in  this 
case  we  see  the  tamer  scenery  first.  Those  who  can  devote  One  Day  only 
to  the  Lakes  will  see  most  by  taking  the  coach  from  Bovmess-on-  Windermere 
to  Ambleside,  Oratmere,  Thirlmere,  And.  Kestoick  (see  p.  412;  or  steamer  to 
Ambleside  and  coach  thence);  or  they  mav  make  the  circular  tour  from 
GonUton  or  Ambleside,  mentioned  at  p.  419.  A  Second  Dat  may  be 
devoted  to  the  BuUermere  round  described  at  pp.  428,  429,  and  a  Thikd 
Dat  to  UUstoaier,  in  which  case  the  Lake  District  is  quitted  vi&  Penrith  (see 
p.  423).  —  A  week^s  walk  may  be  planned  thus :  Ist"  Day.  From  Windermere 
to  Ambleside,  Grasmere,  and  Dungeon  QUI  (16  H.;  steamer  to  Ambleside, 
see  p.  412).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Dungeon  Gill  by  Rosseit  Gill  to  Wasdale 
Head,  8-4  hrs.,  or  including  an  ascent  of  Sca/ell  Pike,  41/2-6  hrs.  — 
3rd  Day.  From  Wasdale  Head  to  Angler^s  Inn,  Ennerdale^  by  the  Pillar 
or  by  the  Black  Sail  Pass,  6-7  hrs.;  from  Ennerdale  to  BuUermere  via 
Floutem  Tarn  and  Scale  Force,  2V2-3  hrs.  —  4th  Day.  From  Buttermere 
to  Keswick  vi^  Honister  Hcmse  and  Borrowdale,  14  H.  —  5th  Day.  From 
EeswicK  vift  Hehiellyn  to  Patterdale,  5-6  hrs.  —  6th  Day.  Sail  on  Ullstoater, 
visit  Aira  Force,  and  go  on  to  Penrith;  or,  f^om  Patterdale  to  Windermere 
by  ih^Kirkstone  Pass  and  Troutbeck,  13  M.  (digression  to  Howes  Water,  6  M.). 

The  following  list  of  local  names  may  be  useful.  Beck,  brook;  Comber 
hollow  (oQmp.  p.  134) ;  Dodd,  a  spur  of  a  mountain ;  Fell,  a  mountain ;  Force, 
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a  waterfall;  0111^  a  gorge;  Haui€y  the  top  of  a  pass,  French  'cor;  Holme^ 
an  island;  Sow^  a  mound-like  hill;  Nah  (A.S.  Ifebhe,  nose),  a  projecting 
rock;  Pikey  a  peak;  Raise ^  the  top  of  a  ridge;  Scar^  a  wall  of  rock;  Scree^ 
steep' slope  of  loose  stones;  ThtDaiU,  a  clearing. 

The  Hotels  in  the  Lake  District  are  generally  good  and  not  exorbitant ; 
while  even  the  smallest  inns ,  almost  without  exception ,  are  laudably 
clean.    Ouidet  and  Ponies  may  be  procured  at  some  of  the  principal  resorts. 

Readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetrj/, 
Wordsworth  in  particular  has  made  the  district  his  own  CWordsworth- 
shlre\  as  Lowell  calls  it),  and  few  points  of  interest  have  been  left  unsung 
in  his  ^Excursion*  or  minor  poems.  Among  interesting  prose  works  relating 
to  the  Lakes  may  be  mentioned  Harriet  Afartineau^s  *Guide  to  the  Lake 
District'  (4th  ed.,  1871).  Prof.  KnighVs  ^English  Lake  District  as  Inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth'  and  'Through  the  Wordaworth 
Country'  (1887),  James  Payn's  'Leaves  from  Lakeland',  Wordsworth^  'Guide 
to  the  Lake  District'  (5th  ed.,  1835;  new  edition,  1906),  Gibson's  'Folk- 
speech  of  Cumberland',  and  Miss  Alice  Red's  'Beckside  Boggle  and  other 
Lake  Country  Legends'.  The  botanist  is  referred  to  /.  0.  Baker"* s  'Flora 
of  the  Lake  District'  (1886),  and  the  geologist  to  /.  PostlethioaUe's  'aeology 
of  the  Lake  District'.  Cragsmen  may  consult  'Bock  Climbing  in  the 
English  Lake  District',  by  0.  Olynne  Jones,  and  'Climbing'  (Part  I.,  Eng- 
land), by  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 

The  Lake  District  Asaooiation  (sec,  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor ,  .Windermere) 
does  good  work  in  resisting  schemes  likely  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

a.    Windermere  Section. 

The  village  of  Windermere  {^Rigg's  Windermere  Hotel ,  with 
view,  R.  4«.,  D.  4«.  6i.;  Rail.  RfmU  Rooms;  station,  p.  407)  lleg 
about  300  ft.  above  the  lake  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  from  which 
it  is  distant  3/^  M.  by  the  direct  footpath  and  li/2  M.  by  road.  It 
is  delightfully  situated  among  trees  at  the  foot  of  Oirest  Head 
(p.  413),  affording  fine  views  of  the  lake.  Visitors  may  take 
up  their  quarters  with  almost  equal  advantage  either  here  01  at 
Bowness  (see  below),  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  V/2  M.  to  the  S. 
(omn.  from  the  station  Gd.). 

Those  who  reach  the  lake  at  the  Lake  Side  Station  (see  p.  413)  may 
go  on  at  once  by  steamer  to  (4  M.)  *Storr'*s  Hall  Hotels  (5  M.)  the  Ferry 
(p.  414),  or  (6  H.)  Boumess. 

Bowness.  —  Hotels.  *Old  Enolakd,  close  to  the  lak^ ;  ^Bblsfibld, 
opposite  the  pier,  with  large  grounds,  R.  4«.  6d.,  D.  bs,\  *BorAL  Hotbl,  B.  4s. ; 
*Gbowk,  on  a  height  to  the  £.,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  4s.  6d.  j  *  Stag's  Head, 
B.  2-4s.,  D.  25.-4s.  o<f.,  unpretending.  —  *Fbbbt  Hotel,  *Stobb'8  Hali., 
and  *Low  Wood  Hotel,  see  p.  414.  —  *Htdbopatuio  Establishmbnt, 
well  situated  on  Biscay  How,  pens,  from  Is.  —  Lodgings, 

Coaches  run  daily  in  summer  from  Bowness  and  Windermere  to 
(121/2  H.)  Ullswater  (fare  6<.,  return  8s.  6<f .)  \  from  Bowness  across  the  ferry 
to  (10  M.)  Coniston  (4«.,  return  6s.);  round  the  Longdates  (fis.\  p.  419);  and 
from  Windermere  station  to  Ambleside  (5  M.;  Is.  6<{.),  Orasmere  (9  M. ; 
2s.  6d.),  and  Keswick  (21  M.;  6<.6d.).  —  Hotel-Omnibuses  from  Bowness  and 
from  (3  M.)  Low  Wood  ^,  414)  meet  the  trains  at  Windermere. 

Steamers  ply  on  Windermere  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day, 
calling  at  several  stations.  Entire  tour  of  the  lake  (2Vs  hrs.)  Ss.,  2s.  6d. ; 
to  Lake  Side  (V4  hr.)  Is.  6d.,  1<.;  to  Waterhead  (for  Ambleside;  Vs  hr.)  Is.,  9<f. 

Boats  on  the  lake  Is.  per  hour,  bs,  per  day;  with  boatman  is.  6<f. 
and  10s.  They  may  be  obtained  either  near  the  Bowness  pier  or  at  the 
Miller  Oround  Landing,  the  nearest  point  to  the  village  of  Windermere. 
—  JSleetrie  Launches  may  also  be  hired. 

Golf  Links  (18  holes)  on  the  Kendal  Boad,  I'/i  M.  from  Bowness. 
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Bowness  (135  ft.  aT)ove  the  sea ;  accent  on  flist  Byllahle) ,  with 
(1901)  2682  inhah.,  the  principal  port  of  Windermere,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  small  hay  on  the  £.  side  of  the  lake.  The  old  Church 
of  8t,  Martin^  the  parish-church  of  "Windermere,  has  lately  been 
restored  and  contains  a  good  stained-glass  window,  with  fragments 
brought  from  Gaztmel  Priory  (p.  410 ;  oldest  parts  from  about  1260). 
Bowness  affords  admirable  headquarters  for  exploring  the  S.  part 
of  the  Lake  District.  The  Royal  Windermere  Yacht  Club,  which 
has  its  seat  here,  holds  regattas  twice  a  week  in  July. 

^'Ozrest  Head  (784  ft.) ,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake, 
is  ascended  from  Windermere  in  about  20  minutes.  On  issuing  from 
the  station  we  bear  to  the  left  by  the  main  road  and  beyond  a  foun- 
tain pass  through  the  second  of  two  gates  on  the  right  (a  wooden  one), 
adjoining  the  approach  to  Bigg's  Windermere  Hotel,  and  then  ascend 
through  the  varied  woods  of  Elleray  by  a  path  indicated  by  guide-posts. 
The  **yiBw  comprises  the  entire  S.  half  of  the  Lake  District,  the  chief 
feature  being,  of  course,  the  beautiful  winding  Windermere  itself,  with 
its  clusters  of  islets  and  encircling  mountains.  The  most  prominent 
summits  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  rising  to  the  N.W. ,  near  the  head 
of  Windermere.  To  the  right  of  these  is  a  wooded  knoll  called  Lough- 
rigg  Fell,  with  Helm  Crag  rising  behind,  while  still  farther  to  the 
right  are  Fairfield,  Wansfell  Pike  (with  the  village  ot  Troutbeck), 
the  conspicuous  Bed  Screes,  the  ridge  of  High  Street,  and  the  fine  cone 
of  111  Bell.  To  the  £.  is  a  long  series  of  featureless  hills  extending  to 
Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  S.£.  To  the  left  (W.)  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  rise  the  fine  peak  of  Bow  Fell,  Scafell  Pikes  (in  the  distance),  Pike 
o*  Blisco  and  the  three  Crinkle  Crags  (in  front),  the  rounded  Wetherlam, 
and  the  Coniston  Old  Han ,  closing  the  mountain-screen  in  this  direction. 
To  the  S.  the  view  extends  to  Horecambe  Bay.  In  descending  we  may 
keep  more  to  the  right  and  pass  the  cottage  of  Elleray,  the  former  re- 
sidence of  Christopher  North,  shaded  by  the  splendid  sycamore  of  which 
he  declared  it  were  easier  to  suppose  two  Shakespeares  than  such  another 
tree.  Below  it  we  reach  the  Ambleside  road,  where  we  may  either  turn 
to  the  left  for  (1/3  H.)  Windermere,  or  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  (at 
the  cross-roads)  for  (IS/4  M.)  Bowness.  —  'Biscay  How  (300  ft.)  rises  im- 
mediately behind  Bowness,  and  the  way  to  the  top  (V-i  hr.)  is  obvious. 
The  view  is  similar  to  that  from  Orrest  Head,  but  less  extensive.  —  Other 
good  points  of  view  are  ^Miller  Brow  (250  ft.))  IV2  ^'  to  the  N.  of  Bowness, 
on  the  road  to  Ambleside,  just  on  this  side  of  the  above-mentioned  cross- 
roads, and  *Brmt  Fell  (600  ft.),  >/«  H.  to  the  S.£.  The  road  to  the  latter 
ascends  by  the  church  and  to  the  left  of  the  Grown  Hotel.  ■ 

Windermere,  or  Winandermere  (the  'winding  lake',  or,  per- 
haps, '"Wlndar's  lake'),  is  the  largest  lake  in  England,  being 
IOV2  ^*  ^^  length  and  Vs-l  M.  broad.  It  lies  134  ft.  aboye  the  sea- 
level  ,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  219  ft  Its  banks  are  beautifully 
wooded  and  enlivened  with  numerous  villas.  The  N.  end  of  Win- 
dermere is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake ,  6  M.  from  Bowness  (reached  by  crossing 
the  Ferry ,  8/4  M.  below  Bowness,  and  following  the  shady  road  on 
the  W.  bank  J,  lies  Lake  Side  (Lake  Side  Hotel;  Railway  Refreshmt. 
Rooms) ,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Carnforth  (see  p.  410). 

Stbaueb  on  Windebmbbe  (see  p.  412).  Leaving  Lake  Side,  the  steamboat 
steers  to  the  N.,  up  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  here  not  wider  than 
a- river  of  moderate  size.  The  banks  are  well  wooded.  To  the  right 
Is  Oummer''s  How  (1054  ft.).  W«  pass  a  few  islets,  and  then  the  promont- 
ory called  RatcUnson  Jfdb  Qeft),  and  call  at  *8torr"s  Hall  Hotel  (right), 
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with  a  small  observatory.  Here  Seott,  Wordswortli,  Southey,  Cannii]^,  and- 
Wilson  witnessed  a  regatta  held  in  honour  of  the  first-named  in  lb25.  Be- 
yond Ramp  Holme  the  steamer  makes  its  next  halt  at  the  ^Ferrp  Hotel, 
situated  on  a  small  promontory  jutting  out  from  the  W.  hank  (ferry,  see 
below).  It  then  steers  across  the  lake  towards  Bowness,  skirting  the 
well-wooded  Belle  Isle^  the  largest  island  in  the  lake  (VsH.  long;  landing 
forbidden).   Borcness,  see  p.  4i!2f. 

On  leaving  Bowness  the  steamer  threads  its  way  among  several 
islets  to  the  K.  of  Belle  Isle  and  enters  upon  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  the  voyage.  The  fine  amphitheatre  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  Due  K.  is  Fairfield;  to  the  right  of 
it,  Bed  Screes,  High  Street,  Froswick,  and  111  Bell;  to  the  left,  the  con- 
spicuous Langdale  Pikes.  To  the  W.  rise  Wetherlam  and  the  Coniston 
Old  Han  (comp.  p.  415).  To  the  right  opens  the  glen  of  the  Troutbeck,  which 
(lows  into  the  lake  through  the  woods  of  Calgarih,  Scafell  Pike  and 
Bowfell  now  come  into  sight  on  the  N.W.  On  the  shore  to  the  left,  a 
little  farther  on,  is  Wray  Gcutle,  a  modem  castellated  mansion,  rising 
above  the  trees.  The  steamer  then  stops  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  at 
the  ^Low  Wood  Hotels  a  large  establishment  close  to  the  shore.  High  up  on 
the  same  side  is  Dove  Nest,  once  the  temporary  home  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  open  out  the  valleys  of  the  BrcUhay  (to  the  left) 
and  the  Roihay,  which  unite  their  waters  just  before  entering  the  lake. 
To  the  left  is  Pull  Wyke  Bay,  We  then  reach  the  pier  of  Waterhetid 
(Waterhead  Hotel,  B.  te.  Qd.y  D.  from  3«.  6<l.;  County  Temperance  Hotel, 
with  restaurant,  at  the  pier),  the  station  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake.  Omni- 
buses for  C/4M.)  Ambleside  (p.  418;  %d.)  and  (6  M.)  QrasuMre  (p.  420;  JU.) 
meet  the  steamers,  which  run  in  connection  with  the  coaches. 

Fbom  Bowness  to  Esthwaitb  Watbe,  Hawkshbad,  and  Co- 
NijSTON,  10  M.  (coach,  see  p.  412).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  from 
Bowness  to  the  (1  M.)  Nah  Ferry,  which  walkers  may  reach  by  a 
shorter  footpath  (3/4  M.)  to  the  right.  The  lake  here  is  only  Va  M. 
wide,  and  the  ferry-boat  plies  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  (fare 
2d.;  carr.  is.-Ss,  6d.).  On  the  other  side  is  the  Ferry  Hotel  (p.  412). 

From  the  Ferry  Hotel  t]ie  road  ascends,  skirting  the  Claife 
Heights,  to  (l^/i  M.)  Far  Sawrey  (inn)  and  (1/2  M.)  Near  8awrey, 
and  then  descends  to  the  right  to  (72  M.)  Esthwaite  Water  (217  ft.), 
a  small  lake,  1^/4  M.  long  and  ^3  M.  broad.  Our  road  skirts  the  K. 
side  of  the  lake  and  then  turns  to  the  left. 

1^/4  M.  Hawkshead  (Red  Lion),  a  quaint  and  very  irregular  little 
town,  with  the  grammar-school  at  which  "Wordsworth  was  educated. 
His  name  is  cut  on  one  of  the  oaken  benches.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1586  by  Abp.  Sandys,  a  native  of  Hawkshead.  The 
church  and  Hawkshead  Hall  (}/^  M.  to  the  N.)  are  both  interesting. 

The  road  leading  straight  on  (to  the  N.)  from  Hawkshead  runs 
to  Ambleside.  Our  road  turns  to  the  left  and  ascends  to  (1 V2  M.) 
High  Cross  (600  ft.) ,  the  culminating  point  of  the  route ,  where  it 
joins  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  Coniston  (see  p.  419).  We  now 
descend ,  facing  the  Old  Man  and  Wetherlam ,  with  the  YewdcUe 
Crags  in  front  of  them,  and  enjoying  fine  glimpses  of  Coniston 
Lake  to  the  left,  to  (2  M.)  the  head  of  the  lake,  whence  the  road 
leads  past  the  Waterhead  Hotel  to  (1  M.)  the  Tillage  of  Coniston. 

Coniston  {*  Waterhead  Hotel,  1/2  ^'  from  the  village,  near  the 
pier,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  4-5s.;  Crown,  R.  or  D.  Ss.Gd.;  Lodgings),  the 
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tenninns  of  a  railway  from  Camforth  and  Fumess  Abbey  (see  p.  410), 
is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Old  Man,  ^^  M.  from  the  lake, 
and  is  a  pleasant  centre  for  excursionists  and  anglers.  John  Ruskin 
(1819-1900)  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  (memorial  cross).  The 
Ruakin  Museum  (daily,  10  till  dusk.  Id.),  adjoining  the  Coniston 
Institute,  contains  original  drawings,  MSS.,  and  note-books  of  Ruskin, 
personal  relics  from  Brantwood  (see  below),  engravings,  etc.  — 
Coniston  Lake  (147  ft.),  a  ^miniature  Windermere',  is  5^2  ^-  long, 
about  Y2  ^*  broad,  and  260  ft.  deep  at  the  deepest  part.  The  most 
picturesque  part  of  it  is  the  N.  end,  with  the  mountains  rising  above 
it,  but  the  beautifully-wooded  banks  lower  down  have  a  charm  of 
their  own.  The  best  view  down  the  lake  is  obtained  from  Tarn 
Hows  (see  below).  A  small  steamer  plies  up  and  down  the  lake 
(3/4  hr.  each  way ;  fare  Is.,  return  la.  6d.).  At  the  lower  end  is 
Lake  Bank  Hotel,  which  is  8^2  M.  from  Ulverston  (p.  410)  and 
572  M.  from  Greenodd,  a  station  on  the  Lake  Side  line  (p.  410). 
As  we  descend  the  lake  the  distant  tops  of  Helvellyn,  Fairfield, 
and  Red  Screes  come  into  sight  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  Among  the 
houses  on  the  E.  bank  are  Tent  Lodge  (opposite  the  Waterhead 
Hotel),  where  Tennyson  once  lived,  and  Brantwood ,  1  M.  lower 
down,  the  home  of  Ruskin  (see  above). 

The  most  attractive  point  for  a  short  walk  from  Coniston  is  (SVs  M.) 
Tarn  Howt^  whick  pedestrians  may  easily  include  by  a  slight  d^tonr  on 
their  way  from  Bowness  or  Ambleside.  We  follow  the  Bowness  (or  Am- 
bleside) road  to  a  point  about  */a  M.  beyond  the  Waterhead  Hotel,  where 
we  diverge  to  the  left,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of  Waterhead  House,  and 
ascend  through  the  wooded  dell  to  (*/4  M.)  Tarn  Hows  Farm  (to  the  left). 
The  high  ground  to  the  right,  farther  on,  commands  a  beautiful  *View.  In 
returning  we  may  descend  by  a  steep  path  into  Yewdale  (p.  A19) ,  which 
we  reach  near  the  celebrated  yew  (p.  ^19),  or  take  the  opposite  Erection 
and  descend  to  the  Bowness  road  near  High  Gross  (see  above). 

AscxMT  OF  THK  GoNisTOM  Old  Man,  IVs  hr.  (ponies  obtainable  at  the 
hotels).  There  are  various  ways  of  making  this  ascent,  but  if  the  summit 
is  not  concealed  by  mist  the  climber  will  not  need  much  guidance.  The 
slopes  of  the  fell  are  covered  with  copper-mines  and  slate-quarries,  and 
the  interest  of  a  visit  to  the  former  (apply  to  the  manager)  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  the  disfigurement  of  the  scenery.  The  regular  pony>track 
ascends  along  a  stream  descending  from  the  copper  -  mines,  passes  the 
mines,  and  then  climbs  to  the  left  towards  a  conspicuous  slate -quarry 
near  the  Low  Water  Tarn.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  S.,  passing  another 
quarry,  and  soon  reach  the  top.*  The  summit  of  the  *01d  Han  (2633  ft.), 
the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  AUt  Maen  {i.e.  ^steep  rock'),  com- 
mands a  *yiew  of  great  charm.  To  the  K.  is  an  expanse  of  rugged  fells, 
culminating  in  the  distant  Skiddaw,  to  the  right  of  which  are  ranged 
Helvellyn,  High  Street,  and  111  Bell.  To  the  S.  we  look  over  Coniston 
Water,  Ssthwaite  Water,  and  parts  of  Windermere,  with  the  Yorkshire 
hills  in  the  background.  To  the  S.  are  Morecambe  Bay  and  Black  Combe ; 
and  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  visible  in  clear  weather  beyond  the  expanse 
of  sea.  The  view  to  the  W.  also  includes  the  sea  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  tarn  high  up  among  the  fells  is  Devoke  Water.  To  the  N.W.  tower 
Scafell  and  Scafell  Pike.  The  immediate  foreground  is  filled  with  the 
other  members  of  the  range  of  which  the  Old  Man  is  the  loftiest  summit 
(Wetherlam,  the  Carrs,  Dow  Crag,  etc.).  Three  small  tarns,  Levere  Water 
and  Low  Water  to  the  N.,  and  Blind  Tarn  to  the  S.W.,  are  visible;  and 
by  going  a  few  yards  to  the  W.,  we  see  a  fourtb,  Qoata  WcUer  (1646  ft.), 
at  our  feet.    The  descent  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.    We  may  walk 
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along  the  ridge  connecting  the  snmmit  with  Dew  Crag  C2866  ft.)  and  descend 
bj  the  WalnaSear  Past  (2036  ft.);  or  we  may  descend  to  SeathwaUe  Tarn 
and  follow  the  brook  issuing  from  it  down  to  the  ralley  of  the  Jhtddon 
(see  below),  returning  to  Goniston  by  the  Walna  Scar  road,  or  following 
the  Duddon  to  Bnmghton  and  returning  thence  by  tridn.  OrooA  walkers 
may  make  their  way  to  the  top  of  (2  hrs.)  Wetherlam  (2502  ft. ;  view) 
and  descend  thence  either  into  the  (1  hr.)  Tilberthtcmte  Ohn  (see  below), 
or  by  the  K.E.  side  to  (1  hrj  Little  Langdale  (p.  420). 

The  Ddddon  Vallky.    The  easiest  way  to  visit  this  valley,  immor- 
talised by  Wordsworth  in  his  'Sonnets  to  the  Duddon\  is  to  take  the  train 
to  (B'/a  H.)  Brouffhtor^4n-Furnes$  (Old  King's   Head),  and  drive  or  walk 
thence  along  the  river.    It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  path  over  the  Walna 
Scar  (2035  ft.),  to  the  S.  of  the  Old  Man,  with  the  ascent  of  which  it  may 
be  combined.    The  Duddon  rises  near  the  Wrfnose  Pats  (see  below),  14  M. 
above  Broughton,  where  its  sandy  estuary  begins,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Cumberland  (W.)  and  Lancashire  (E.).    There  is  a  good  little  inn 
at  Ulphay  SVs  M.  above  Broughton,   where  the  route  to  Daltgarth  Foree^ 
Eskdals^  and  Wast  Water  (p.  4&)  diverges  to  the  left.   About  2Vs  M.  farther 
on  is  Seathwaite  Church  (rebuilt),  of  which  ^Wonderful  Walker"  was  rector 
for  67  years  (1785-1803),  governing  his  parish  with  'an  entirely  healthy  and 
absolutely  autocratic  rule**,  leading  ihe  way  in  all  manual  labour  as  well 
as  instructing  his  people  in  spiritual  matters,  bringing  up  and  educating 
eight  children,  and  leaving  2(X)0/.,  —  all  on  an  annual  stipend  of  less  than 
60M  He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.    About  V*  l^-  beyond  the  church 
the  road  over  the  Walna  Scar  Pass  (see  above)  diverges  to  the  right  (to 
Ooniston  5  H.).     From  this  point,  too,  we  may  ascend  along  the  Sea- 
thwaite  Beck  to  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  Old  Man 
(p.  415).     It  is,  however,  better  to  follow  the  Duddon  to  a  point  netfly 
opposite  the  head  of  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  then  make  for  the  tarn  (V4  M.) 
straight  across  country.  —  From  the  head  of  the  Duddon  valley  the  Wrjfnote 
Pass  (1270  ft.)  leads  to  the  B.,  past  the  'Three  Shire  Stone',  where  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  meet,  into  Little  Langdale  (p.  420) ; 
and  the  Hardknott  Ptist  (1290  ft.)  leads  to  the  W.,  past  Eardknett  CaetU^ 
a  fairly  preserved  Roman  camp,  to  Boot  in  Etkdale  (p.  435).    Eskdale  may 
also  be  reached  more  directly  from  the  Duddon  by  a  path  skirting  the 
S.W.  side  of  Barter  Fell  (2140  ft.). 

Fbom  Gonistok  to  Dunqeom  Gill  via  Tilbkbtuwaitb  and  Fbll  Foot, 
8  M.  (rough  road,  barely  passable  for  carriages).  The  road  diverges  to 
the  left  (N.)  from  the  Bowness  road  near  the  Grown  Hotel,  and  ascends 
through  Yewdale,  skirting  the  foot  of  Yewdale  Crag  (1050  ft.).  At  the 
(iVs  M.)  fork  we  ascend  to  the  left  through  TilberthwaUe  Glen  and  skirt 
the  beck.  To  the  right  are  the  richly •  tinted  rocks  of  Holme  Fetl  and 
Raven  Crag,  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  cross  the  beck.  [To  the  left 
here  opens  ^Tilberthwaite  Oill,  a  most  romantic  little  gorge,  which  the 
path  ascends  by  bridges,  steps,  and  ladders.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  pretty 
waterfall.]  Beyond  (1/4  M.)  High  TUberthwaite  Farm  our  track  leads  through 
the  gate  to  the  left  (the  right  gate  leading  to  Little  LangdaU^  p.  420).  It 
first  ascends  past  some  slate-quarries,  and  then  descends,  keeping  to  the 
left,  to  the  farm  of  (ly^tl.)  Fell  Foot,  which  is  surrounded  by  yew-trees. 
Ill  Bell,  Fairfield,  Helvellyn,  and  the  Luigdale  Pikes  come  into  sight  as 
we  proceed.  To  the  E.  of  Fell  Foot  lies  the  Little  Langdale  Tarn  (SS)  ft.), 
and  to  the  W.  rises  the  Pike  0*  Bliseo  (2804  ft.).  The  road  to  the  Wr^nof 
Pass  (see  p.  416)  is  seen  ascending  to  the  left.  Just  on  this  side  of  Fell 
Foot  we  cross  tne  Brathay  and  turn  to  the  right.  After  a  few  hundred  yards 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  slope  of  lAngmoor  Fell.  We  are  now 
on  the  classic  ground  of  Wordsworth's  'Excursion'.  To  the  left  is  Blea 
Tarn  (612  ft.),  with  the  Solitary's  cottage,  while  to  the  right  the  Lamg- 
dale  Pikes  suddenly  cbme  into  sight.  About  V*  ^'  beyond  the  tarn  we 
reach  tiie  top  of  the  pass  (700  ft.)  and  begin  the  steep  descent  into  Oreat 
Langdale  (*View).  We  pass  the  Wall  End  Farm,  and  soon  see  the  Old 
Dungeon  Gill  Hotel,  at  the  base  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  The  Ifeu  Dungeon 
Gill  Hotel  is  at  Millbeek,  1  H.  lower  down,  near  the  fall  (comp.  p.  420). 
The  route  hence  to  Grasmere  is  de.<!cribed  at  p.  420. 
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JVom  Coni»io»  to  Ambletidt,  see  route  described  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion at  p.  419.  Coniston  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  com- 
bination circular  tour  there  mentioned.  —  Those  who  wish  to  return  from 
Coniston  to  Bowness  may  vary  the  above  route  by  following  the  Amble- 
side road  to  (TVs  M.)  Waierh^ad  (p.  AiA),  and  going  on  thence  by  steamer. 

From  Windbbicbb]!  (and  Bowness)  to  AmblbsidB)  Gbasmbbe, 
AND  Keswick,  21 M.,  coach  several  times  daily  in  summer  in  4  hrs. 
(fare  Gs.  6<2.,  retarn  9«.  9(2.;  to  Ambleside  is,  Qd.y  to  Grasmere 
^8,  6(2.).  This  flne  drive  takes  the  traveller  through  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  District.  The  distances  are  calculated  from  Windermere  station ; 
from  Bowness  (p.  412),  whence  the  morning  coaches  start,  add  1 V2  M . 
This  is  an  excellent  route  for  cyclists. 

From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  N.W.,  passing  the  grounds 
of  EUeray  (p.  413)  on  the  right,  and  beyond  the  (3/4  M.)  cross-roads 
(to  Bowness  on  the  left  and  Patterdale  on  the  right)  descends 
through  trees  to  (V2  M»)  Troutbeck  Bridge  (Sun  Hotel).  To  the  left 
are  Calgarth  Hall  and  Park,  At  (3  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel  (p.  414) 
we  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  the^  road  skirts  to  (1  M.) 
Waterhead  (p.  414),  passing  below  Dove  Neat  (p.  414 ;  to  the  right). 
We  now  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Bothay  (to  the  left  a  road  leading 
to  Rothay  Bridge)  to  (8/4  M.)  AmbUside  (p.  418). 

Quitting  Ambleside,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  ivy-clad  Knotty 
the  former  residence  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and,  across  the  Rothay, 
at  the  foot  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  Fox  Howe,  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
To  the  right  opens  the  small  valley  of  the  Scandale  Beck ,  and  on 
the  same  side  is  the  richly-wooded  park  oi  Bydal  Hall.  IV4  M. 
Bydal,  a  small  village  near  the  E.  end  of  Bydal  Water  (180  ft.), 

a  pretty  little  lake,  ^/^  M.  long  and  1/4  M.  wide. 

To  reach  Rpdal  Mounts  the  home  of  Wordsworth  from  1817  till  his 
death  in  1850,  we  ascend  the  steep  road  to  the  right  for  170  yds.  A  glimpse  of 
the  .house,  on  a  small  hiU  behind  the  church,  almost  hidden  by  the  trees, 
is  got  from  the  coach.    It  contains  no  relics  of  the  poet  and  is  not  shown. 

The  pretty  little  FalU  of  the  Rydal  are  within  the  grounds  of  Bydal 
Sallf  the  seat  of  the  Le  Flemings ,  and  a  guide  must  be  obtained  at  a 
cottage  below  the  church,  to  the  left.  The  two  falls  are  about  Vs  ^* 
apart,  and  the  upper  one  is  about  */4  M.  firom  the  highroad. 

Walkers  to  Grasmere  may  leave  the  highroad  at  Bydal,  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  left  beyond  Bydal  Mount,  and  follow  a  path  along  the  W. 
slope  of  Ifa^  Scar  (yiews),  which  joins  a  narrow  road  at  White  Mose  and 
reaches  the  highroad  just  beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  (see  p.  417). 

The  coach-road  now  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  Rydal  Water,  passing 
Nab  Cottage,  where  Hartley  Coleridge  (d.  1849)  and  Thomas  De 
Quincey  (1785-1859)  once  lived.  Silver  Howe  and  Serjeant  Man  rise 
in  front.  Beyond  Rydal  Water  the  road  turns  sharply  round  a  wooded 
knoll,  and  discloses  a  lovely  *yiew  of  Grasmere  lake  and  vale.  The 
fells  in  front  (left  to  right)  are  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell,  Seat  Sandal, 
and  Great  Rigg.  The  coach  skirts  the  lake  for  i/2  M.,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  turns  to  the  left.  (Walkers  who 
do  not  call  at  the  village  may  save  1/4  M.  by  keeping  to  the  right 
here,  rejoining  the  coach-road  at  the  Swan  Hotel.)  —  9  M.  (from 
Windermere)  Gfrasmere,  see  p.  421. 
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About  72  ^*  beyond  the  Tillage  of  Grasmere  we  pass  the  Swan 
Hotel ,  a  little  to  the  right,  and  soon  begin  the  long  ascent  to  the 
(3  M.)  top  of  the  Dunmail  Raise  Pass  (780  ft.) ,  between  Steel 
FeU  (1811  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Seat  Sandal  (2415  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  Boenery  becomes  wilder.  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of 
Helm  Crag  (p.  421).  The  wall  at  the  top  of  the  pass  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  heap  of  stones 
is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  DuDmail,  last  king  of  Gnmbria.  We  now 
obtain  a  view  of  Thirlmere,  with  Helvellyn  to  the  right  and  Skiddaw 
in  the  distance.  About  1^4  M.  below  the  pass,  and  1  M.  from  the 
S.  end  of  Thirlmere,  we  reach  Wythbum  (Nag^s  Head  Inn). 

Thirlmere  (533  ft.)  is  nearly  3  M.  long ,  and  nowhere  more 
than  ^3  ^*  wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  128  ft.  The  W.  side,  oppo- 
site Helyellyn,  is  bordered  with  picturesque  woods  and  crags. 

Thirlmere  and  the  surroimding  country  as  far  as  the  watersheds  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  who  have  made  the  lake 
a  reservoir,  raising  the  wateivlevel  20  ft.  by  means  of  a  dam  at  the  N. 
end.  As  compensation  a  fine  road  has  heen  made  along  the  W.  bank 
(preferable  for  pedestrians),  which  is  traversed  by  public  conveyances 
between  Grasmere  and  Keswick.  The  aqnednct  which  conveys  the  water 
to  Manchester  is  96  M.  long. 

Foot-passengers  may  follow  the  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  Thirlmere, 
and  from  Armhofh,,  halfway  down  the  lake,  may  proceed  to  the  W.  by  a 
rough  path  across  the  Armboth  Fell  (1588  ti.\  route  marked  by  whitened 
stones)  to  (IV4  hr.)  Watendlath,  6  M.  from  Keswick  (comp.  p.  43&). 

The  through  coach-road  runs  above  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the 
base  of  Helvellyn,  for  about  1  M.  From  the  top  of  a  long  gradual  as- 
cent it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Yale  of  St.  John,  with  Saddleback 
(or  Blencathara)  in  the  background.  The  wooded  knoll  to  the  left  is 
Great  How  (1090  ft.).  We  pass  (1  M.)  the  Httle  King's  Head  Inn, 
at  Tkirlspot ;  3/4  M.  farther  on,  the  road  down  the  Yale  of  St.  John 
diverges  to  the  left.  The  Castle  Rock  of  St.  John,  celebrated  by  Scott 
in  'The  Bridal  of  Triermain',  now  rises  on  the  right  (1000  ft).  For 
the  next  3  M.  the  scenery  is  less  interesting,  but  when  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  ridge  called  Castle  Rigg,  we  are  repaid  by  a  charming  *Yiew 
of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bafsen- 
thwaite.  Skiddaw  and  Blencathara  rise  in  front;  to  the  W.  are  the 
fells  round  Newlands  (p.  429)  and  Buttermere  (p.  429).  We  have 
still  a  descent  of  1^4  M.  to  reach  Keswick  (see  p.  426). 

Ambleside  (*8alutati(m,  *Queen'8,  R.  3s.  6(2.,  D.  3«.  6d.-5«. ;  WhUe 
Lion^  R.  or  D.  3^.,  all  in  the  town ;  hotels  at  Waterhead,  oa  the  lake, 
3/4  M.  from  the  town ,  see  p.  414;  Lodgings)^  a  small  town  with  (1901) 
2536  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rothay^  at 
the  foot  of  Wansfell  Pike,  and  3/4  M.  from  the  head  of  Windermere. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  fragments  of  tesse- 
lated  pavements  and  other  remains  have  been  found  in  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  perhaps  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and  has  abundant  omnibus  and  coach 
communication  with  Waterhead  (p.  414),  Grasmere,  Windermere 
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railway-station,  Goniston,  Keswick,  and  Patterdale.  The  Church  of 
8t,  Mary,  bnllt  by  Sir  G.  (3t,  Scott,  contains  a  stained-glass  window 
to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth. 

BxouBaioMt  VBOif  Akblssids.  From  the  hotels  a  road  and  path  ascend 
br  the  stream  to  (Vs  M.)  *  Stock  Gill  Force,  a  romantic  little  tail  about 
70  ft.  high,  with  picturesqne  snrroTindings  (adm.  S4.).  —  To  the  (2  H.)  Rpdal 
Falls,  see  p.  417.  —  A  pleasant  walk  in  the  prettily-wooded  ralley  of  the 
Sothof  may  be  taken  by  crossing  the  river  near  the  chnrch  and  ascending 
on  the  right  bank,  past  Fox  Howe  (p.  417),  to  (IV4  H.)  Pelter  Bridge, 
Then  back  by  the  highroad  (1  H.).  —  Another  excellent  yiew  of  Winder- 
mere is  obtidned  from  VsnMn'*  Orag,  IVs  H.  to  tiie  S.  —  Other  short 
walks  may  be  taken  to  BkeUoUh  Force  (see  below),  Coheith  Force  (p.  420), 
*Loughrigg  Terrace  (see  helow),  Troufbeck  (p.  422),  etc. 

AsGBNTfl.  The  ascent  otWcnUfell  Pike  (15^  ft.),  rising  to  the  E.  of  Amble- 
side, takes  s/i-i  hr.  The  best  route  is  rii  Stock  Gill  Force,  Vs  H.  beyond 
which  we  cross  a  stile  to  the  right  and  follow  a  clearly  indicated  path  made 
by  the  Lake  District  Association.  The  top  affords  a  charming  view  of 
Windermere.  Grasmere,  and  Bydal,  with  numerous  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  descent  may  be  made  on  the  S.E.  by  a  path  marked  by  stakes 
to  TrouHbecM  (p.  422)  in  iVs  hr.,  whence  we  return  Ti&  (2  H.)  Low  Wood 
(p.  414)  to  (2  M.)  Ambleside.  —  *Loughrigg  Fell  (1101  ft.)  may  be  ascended 
by  several  routes,  and  its  long  uneven  top  affords  a  variety  of  views.  The 
easiest  route  (about  1  hr.)  is  by  the  path  ascending  from  Clappersgate  (see 
below),  1 H.  to  the  S.W. ;  the  shortest  ascends  from  the  bridge  near  St.  Mary's 
(}hurch  (see  above).  —  The  Fox  Gill  ascent  begins  behind  Fox  Howe  (see 
above).  The  descent  (steep)  may  be  made  by  Loughrigg  Terrace  and  Bed 
Bank  to  Grasmere  (p.  421).  —  The  top  of  Nah  Sear,  the  southernmost  spur 
of  Fairfield,  may  be  reached  from  Ambleside  via  Bydal  in  1-lVs  hr.  We 
follow  the  road  past  Bydal  Mount  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ascend  a  green 
slope  between  two  walls.  —  Fairfield  (2863  ft.)  itself  may  be  reached  by 
followine  the  ridge  to  the  IT.  from  Nab  Scar  (2-o  hrs.  from  Ambleside*,  fine 
views),  but  the  usual  ascent  is  by  the  bridle-path  ascending  from  the 
Swan  Inn  near  Grasmere  (p.  418).  —  Ascent  of  the  Langdale  Piket,  see  p.  420. 

Fbom  Ahblssidb  to  Coniston  bt  Babit  Gates  and  back  bt  Oxbnfeli. 
(to  Coniston  7VsM.,  back  8M.).  This  round  is  made  daily  in  summer  by 
chars-k-bancs  (fare  5«.)'  Circular  tour  tickets  are  also  issued  at  Amble- 
side for  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey  (train),  Lake  Side  (train),  Waterhead 
(steamer),  and  back  to  Ambleside  by  omnibus  (fares  8«.  9<7.,  6s.  6d.,  be. 
6d.;  tickets  avaUable  for  a  week).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W.,  crosses 
(Vs  M.)  Rofhaf  Bridge,  and  skirts  the  S.  slopes  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  At 
(1  M.)  the  village  of  Clavpersgate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  road 
to  the  Langdales  (see  p.  420)  and  cross  Brathay  Bridge.  We  then  traverse 
a  well-wooded  district  at  the  head  of  Putt  Wyke  Bay  (to  the  left,  Brathay 
Edit),  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Hawkshead  road,  and  ascend  to  (2  M.) 
Bam  Gates  /im,  where  we  obtain  a  good  mountain  view.  At  (2  M.)  High 
Croee  we  join  the  route  from  Bowness,  described  at  p.  414.  2Vs  M.  Conis- 
ton, see  p.  414.  —  On  the  return-route  we  strike  to  the  K.  through  Tewdale, 
turn  to  the  right  after  IVs  M.,  and  ascend  past  High  Tewdale  Farm.  The 
patriarchal  yew  for  which  the  dale  was  celebrated  was  all  but  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  December,  1894.  About  this  point  the  road  turns  to  the 
)mt  and  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Oxenfell  to  (2Vs  M.)  the  top  of  the  pass 
(6(X)  ft.  \  view).  Farther  on  C/4  M.),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Oolwiih 
Force  (see  below).  To  the  left  is  Elterwater  Tom,  near  which  is  a  small 
cottage-factory  (St.  Martin's),  where  Mr.  Albert  Fleming  has  resuscitated 
the  old  Lakeside  industries  of  spinning  and  hand-loom  weaving.  Our 
road  descends  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  SkeUoiih  Bridge,  over  the  Brathay, 
which  forms  the  small  fall  of  Skelwith  Force  900  yds.  farther  up.  We  then 
skirt  the  base  of  Loughrigg  Fell  to  (2  M.)  Brathay  Bridge  (p.  416). 

Tons  OF  THE  Lanodales,  19Vs  1^.,  coach  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs. 
(fare  4«.).  From  Ambleside  to  0  M.)  JXtelwith  Bridge^  see  above.  About 
1  M.  farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Coniston  and 
descend  to  Colwith  Bridge ,  just  beyond  which  the  road  forks.    [We  may 
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here  siop  to  yisit  Cotwith  Fotm^  a  cascade  in  the  pretty  little  valley  to 
the  right  (key  kept  at  a  cottage  by  the  fork  \  M.).]  Our  road  ascends  to  th« 
left,  a  little  above  the  fall ,  through  the  vale  of  Little  Langdale ,  which 
is  separated  from  Great  Langdale  by  Lingmoor  Fell  (to  the  right).  Beyond 
the  (1  M.)  hamlet  of  LiiU«  Lanffdcile  (two  inns)  we  pass  Little  Lmngdale 
Tarn  (340  ft.)  and  a  little  farther  on,  near  Fell  Foot.,  join  the  route 
described  at  p.  416. 

The  coach  stops  at  one  of  the  hotels  (p.  416)  for  luncheon,  and  ample 
time  is  allowed  for  a  visit  to  ^^ Dungeon  Qill  Force  (V2  M.  from  either  hotel) 
romantically  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in  by  vertical  walls 
of  rock  and  making  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  70  ft.  Above  the 
fall  is  a  curious  natnral  bridge  formed  by  two  rocks  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  ravine.  Those  who  have  come  from  the  Old  Hotel 
may  descend  the  hill  to  the  New  Hotel  and  there  rejoin  the  coach. 

[Dungeon  Gill  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  {Harrison  Stickle  2^)11.',  Pike  0'  Stickle QSQ2  ft.),  which  takes  lV3-2hr3. 
(pony  and  guide  8-10«.).  We  ascend  in  windings  near  the  Dungeon  Gill  beck 
(with  the  stream  to  the  right).  As  we  approach  the  final  part  of  the 
ascent  the  Pike  o'Stickle  rises  to  the  left  and  the  Harrison  Stickle  to  the 
right,  but  to  reach  the  latter  we  have  to  make  a  ddtour  to  the  left  round 
a  spur.  The  view  from  the  top  is  somewhat  circumscribed,  but  com- 
mands Langdale  and  Windermere.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  Stickle 
Tarn  (1540  ft.),  below  Harrison  Stickle.  The  route,  which  is  unmistakable, 
passes  between  the  Pavey  Ark  Rocks  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  tarn,  and  then 
descends  along  the  beck.  —  Orasmere  may  be  reached  in  2-2y2  hrs.  by 
keeping;  to  the  N.  from  Stickle  Tarn  and  climbing  the  ridge  in  front, 
until  a  point  is  reached  from  which  we  look  down  upon  Grasmere.  In  de- 
scending we  keep  to  the  right  of  Codale  Tarn  and  Easdale  Tarn.  From 
the  Pike  0'  Stickle  we  may  descend  on  the  IT.W.  to  the  Stake  Pass  (p.  430) 
and  Borrowdale  (see  p.  428).  —  Bowfell  (2960  ft.i  ^Yiew)  may  be  ascended 
from  Old  Dungeon  Gill  Hotel  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  via  Stool  End  Farm  and  the 
shoulder  called  the  Band.'\ 

From  Dungeon  Gill  our  road  runs  to  the  E.  through  the  green  valley 
of  Great  Langdale,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  About 
2  H.  beyond  Millbeck  we  reach  Langdale  Church  and  the  village  of  Chapel 
Stile  ^  on  the  fells  near  which  are  numerous  slate-quarries..  Here  the 
road  forks,  and  walkers  who  wish  to  return  direct  to  (6  M.)  Ambleside 
follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  passing  Eliertcater  and  Loughrigg  Tarn, 
[A  new  road  starting  V2  ^-  beyond  the  turn  for  Elterwater  village  reaches 
Skelwith  Bridge  in  174  M. ;  it  is  easier  and  finer  than  the  old  road.]  The 
coach  ascends  the  road  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  saddle 
between  Silver  How  and  Loughrigg  Fell,  where  we  have  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  Langdale  Pikes,  Bowfell,  and  other  summits.  As  we  descend, 
a  fine  "'View  of  Grasmere  is  disclosed.  To  enjoy  this  to  the  full  we  may 
diverge  to  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  pass  (with  permission)  through  a  gate 
marked  'private',  and  follow  the  drive  to  the  so-called  Red  Bank,  a  bare 
spot  on  the  N.  side  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  We  return  by  another  'private*  drive 
(to  the  right),  which  brings  us  out  on  the  road,  IV4  M.  from  the  village  of 
Grasmere.  The  road  leads  round  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Orasmere^ 
see  below.    From  Grasmere  to  (4  M.)  Ambleside,  see  p.  417. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  from  Ambleside  to  (8^/2  H.)  Paiterdale 
(coach  daily,  joining  the  route  from  Windermere  at  the  Eirkstone  Pass, 
reached  from  Ambleside  by  a  steep  ascent  of  3  M.  through  the  valley  01 
i^^ Stock  Gill  Beck;  comp.  p.  419);  to  Wasdale  Head  (p.  434),  either  by  the 
Wrynose  Pass^  Hardknott  Pass,  Eskdale,  Boot,  and  Bummoor  Tom  C^^U  M.), 
or  by  Dungeon  Gill  (7Ve  M.)  and  by  bridle-path  over  Esk  Hause  (2370  ft.  $ 
3-3Vt  hrs.t  comp.  p.  432);  and  to  Kestoick  via  Great  Langdale  and  the  Stake 
Pass  (road  to  Dungeon  Gill  T^/s  M.:  bridle-path  over  the  pass  8-di/t  hrs.) 
road  from  Kosthwaiteto  Keswick  6Vs  M.). 

The  village  of  Chrasmere  (*Fnnee  of  Wales  ^  on  the  lake,  V2  ^» 
from  the  village,  R.  is.,  D.  4«.;    *Bothay^   similar  charges;   Bed 
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Lion;  *Mo$a  Orave Private,  R.3«.,  D.3f.,  these  three  in  the  tillage; 

8wan^  V2^>  ^  ^0  N. ;  Lodgings)  Is  charmiiigly  situated  near  the  N. 

end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  main  road 

from  Amhleside  to  Eesirick.    Wordsworth  (d.  1860)  resided  here 

in  Dove  Cottage  (adm.  6(2.;  memorials!  from  1799  to  1808,  and  is 

buried  in  the  churchyard  (comp.  p.  417).  Almost  eyery  point  in 

the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  in  his  poetry.    In  the  church  is  a 

memorial  tablet,  with  a  head  by  Woolner.   Pop.  (1901)  781. 

*0ra8mere  (208  ft)  is  about  1  M.  long  and  nearly  Y2  ^*  broad 

In  the  middle ;  its  greatest  depth  is  180  ft    There  is  a  solitary 

green  Island  in  the  centre. 

Helm  Orag  (1900 ft. ;  1  hr.),  rising  to  the  N.  of  Grasmere,  is  a  good 

1)oint  of  view.  We  follow  the  Easedale  road  (see  below)  to  a  point  about 
/s  U.  beyond  the  slab-bridge,  diverge  to  the  right  between  two  bouses, 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  and  ascend  by  a  wall.  When  the  wall 
begins  to  descend  we  keep  to  the  left.  At  the  top  are  some  curious 
crags,  supposed  to  resemble,  when  seen  from  below,  a  lion  and  lamb,  an 
^Ancient  Woman  cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell",  the  'astrologer,  sage  Sidro- 
pher,  etc.  —  The  charming  *View  from  (I1/3  M.)  Red  Bank  has  been 
mentioned  on  p.  420.  We  may  return  by  the  IT.  side  of  Orasmere  (2Vs  H.). 
crossing  the  Rothap  between  Grasmere  and  Rydal  lakes,  or  we  may  extend 
our  walk  to  include  a  circuit  of  Bydal  Water  (6  H.  in  allV  From  Bed 
Bank  we  may  also  ascend  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  Fell  (p.  419)  in  about 
>/2  hr.  —  Perhaps  the  best  short  walk  from  Grasmere  is  that  to  02^2  M.) 
Basedale  Tarn.  There  is  a  bridle-path  all  the  way,  and  driving  is  practicable 
for  11/4  H.  The  route  leads  to  the  K.W.,  following  the  general  course  of 
the  Eaeedale  Beck.  The  turns  to  the  right  are  to  be  avoided.  About  ^/s  H. 
from  the  village  the  road  crosses  the  stream  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  walkers  cross  it  again  by  a  slab-bridge  and  ascend  by  its 
right  bank.  As  we  approach  the  tarn  we  pass  Sow  iRlk  Force,  the  milky 
water  of  which  is '  conspicuous.  Fine  retrospect  of  Grasmere.  The  tarn 
lies  in  a  secluded  valley,  915  ft.  above  the  sea  and  700  ft.  above  Grasmere. 
The  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  Dungeon  Oill  (1^/2-2  hrs.)  or  to  the  Langdale 
Pike*  (2-8  hrs.;  comp.  p.  420).  The  return  to  Grasmere  may  be  varied  by 
ascending  Silver  How  (1346  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.  (see  Ifap). 

AsGBNT  OF  Helvklltn  (2'/4-3V2  hrs.j  pony  and  guide  15«.,  both  un- 
necessary for  practised  climbers).  We  follow  the  highroad  to  Keswick 
(see  p.  418)  for  ii/4  M.,  to  a  bridge  */«  H.  beyond  the  Swan  Hotel.  Here 
we  pass  through  a  gate  on  the  right  and  ascend  the  rough  track  to  the 
left  of  the  stream.  To  the  right  is  the  charming  little  fall  of  Tongue  QUI 
Force,  to  which  a  digression  should  be  made.  Our  track  keeps  to  the 
left  and  can  scarcely  be  missed,  though  some  climbers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  SetU  Sandal  (2116  ft. ;  to  the  left)  for  Helyellyn.  Fine 
retrospects  of  Grasmere  as  we  ascend.  In  about  IV4  hr.  we  reach  the  top 
of  the  Grisedale  Pott  (1980  ft.),  between  Seat  Sandal  and  Fairfield  (2863  ft.), 
where  we  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To  the  left  lies  Orisedale  Tarn 
(1768  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  the  (12  min.)  tarn,  cross  the  stream  issuing 
from  It,  and  ascend  by  the  steep  zigzag  track  to  the  left  to  Dolfywaggon 
Pike  (2810  ft.),  the  S.  and  lowest  extremity  of  the  Helvellyn  ridge.  The 
ascent  hence  to  the  summit,  reached  in  about  I-IV4  hr.  from  Grisedale 
Tarn,  is  comparatively  easy.  The  *View  from  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.  t  origin 
of  uame  uncertain),  the  second  in  height  but  most  impressive  in  form  of 
the  Lake  Hts.,  is  very  extensive,  including  all  the  main  summits  of  the 
Lake  District  and  the  lakes  of  Windermere,  Gonlston,  Esthwaite,  andUlls- 
water.  (TUrlmere  is  not  visible  from  the  highest  point.)  Immediately 
at  our  feet,  on  the  E.,  is  the  Bed  Tarn  (2366  ft.),  between  two  spurs  of 
Helvellyn,  Oatchedieam  on  the  left  and  Striding  Edge  (25(X)  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  Solway  Firth  and  the  hills  of  Dumfriesshire  bound  the  view  to  the 
K.,  while  the  sea  is  the  limit  to  the  S.   We  may  descend  either  to  Grasmere, 
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WyOibum  (see  p.  418),  TMrltpot  (see  p.  418),  or  PalUrdalt  (p.  424).  Tke 
Wythbum  path  diverges  to  tlie  right  from  the  Grasmere  route  about 
10  min.  below  the  top.  —  Grasmere  is  also  the  starting-point  for  the 
easiest  ascent  of  Fairfield  (2863  it.;  lV2-2hrs.)*  We  turn  to  the  right  near 
the  Swan  Hotel  and  ascend  by  a  well-marked  bridle-path.  Or  we  may- 
diverge  from  the  Helvellyn  route  near  the  top  of  <3risedale  Pass  <p.  421) 
and  make  straight  for  the  summit. 

Fbom  Gbasmbbb  to  Pattebdalb  (IJllswatbb)  bt  thb  Gbisbdalb  Pass 
(8  M..  in  8-4  hrs.;  an  easy  and  delightful  excursion).  From  Grasmere  to 
the  (iVs-2  hrs.)  head  of  the  GrUedale  Pass  (1930  ft.),  see  p.  421.  The 
descent  beyond  the  tarn  is  steep  at  first.  To  the  left  towers  Helvellyn,  to 
the  right  Bt.  Sunday'i  Crag  (276(9  ft.).  Ullswater  is  generally  hidden.  Good 
walkers  may  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  Fairfield  and  St.  Sunday^a 
Crag,  and  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way  to  Patterdale  (fine  views).  Beyond 
a  shed,  reached  Vs  br.  after  leaving  the  tarn,  we  cross  a  small  beck  and 
keep  to  the  left  of  the  main  stream.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  through  a  gate 
and  cross  to  the  other  side.  From  (10  min.)  the  abandoned  farm-house  of 
Elm  Bow  a  good  road  leads  to  (IVs  H.)  Patterdale  (see  p.  424). 

From  Gbasubbb  to  Bobbowdalb  via  Easbdalb  (to  Bosthwaite  3-4  hrs.). 
We  leave  Grasmere  by  the  Easedale  Tarn  route,  follow  the  road  for  about 
Vs  M.  past  the  slab-bridge  (p.  421),  pass  between  the  two  houses  (as 
on  the  ascent  of  Helm  Crag,  p.  421),  and  then  follow  the  bridle-path  to 
the  left,  which  ascends  Far  Easedale  CHll.  About  1  H.  from  the  point 
where  we  left  the  road  we  cross  the  beck  at  the  Stpthtcaite  Slept,  The 
track  ceases  about  1  M.  farther  on,  but  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  soon  reach  the  (1  M.)  head  of  the  Easedale  Valley.  Beyond  this  we 
cross  a  depression  (at  the  head  of  the  Wythtmrn  Valley)  and  ascend  again  in 
the  same  general  direction  to  (1  M.)  Qreemup  Edge  (2000  ft.),  the  highest 
part  of  the  route,  between  Bigh  Raise  (26(X)  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Ulltear/ 
(2370  ft.)  on  the  right  ('View).  In  descending  we  keep  to  the  right,  the 
direction  being  roughly  indicated  by  heaps  of  stones.  Lower  down ,  the 
path  reappears  and  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  (view  of 
Borrowdale).  At  the  hamlet  of  Stonethwaitey  about  2  H.  below  the  top, 
we  cross  the  stream  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  1/2  H.  farther  on  join  the 
main  Borrowdale  road,  1/2  ^*  above  Roslhwaite  (p.  428).  From  Bosthwaite 
to  (61/2M.)  KettDicJtf  see  p.  428.  —  Walkers  may  also  reach  Keswick  from 
Grasmere  vi4  Dunmail  Raise^  Armboth  Fell^  and  WcttendltUh  (comp.  p.  417). 

From  Windermerb  to  Patterdale  (Ullswater),  12 Y2  M., 
Goacli  dally  in  2i/2  hrs.  (fare  63.  %d,,  return  83.  6(2.).  Circular  tonr 
tickets,  available  for  a  week,  are  issued  from  Windermere  to  Kes- 
wick via  Patterdale  (coach,  steamer,  and  train;  fares  I69.  3(2.,  148. 
3(2.,  13s.  6(2.).  Male  coacli-passengerB  are  expected  to  walk  most 
of  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  Elrkstone  Pass.  Our  road  dlyerges  to 
the  right  from  that  to  Ambleside,  at  a  point  ^/4M.  from  Windermere 
station  (p.  407) ,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  Troutbeck 

valley. 

Another  road  leaves  the  Ambleside  road  at  Troutbeck  bridge,  */«  M. 
farther  on,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  beck;  it  is  this  road  that 
passes  through  the  long  and  picturesque  village  of  Troutbeck  and  past  the 
^Mortal  Man  HoteV.    The  two  roads  unite  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village. 

Our  road  soon  quits  the  woods  and  commands  charming  views  of 
Windermere.  From  (2  M.)  Troutbeck  Cliurch  (E.  window  by  Burne- 
Jones,  William  Morris,  and  Ford  Madox  Browne)  a  road  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  village  of  Troutbeck  (see  above) ,  and  1  M.  farther  on, 
just  beyond  the  Queen's  Head,  our  road  unites  with  that  leading 
through  Troutbeck  (see  above).  We  now  ascend  steeply  along  the 
E.  slope  of  WansfcU  (p.  418)  to  the  (31/4  M.)  top  of  the  Kirkstone 
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Pass  (150D  ft),  between  Red  Screes  (2&40  ft)  on  the  left  and 
CaudaU  Moor  (2&00  ft)  on  the  right  About  200  yds.  below  the 
col  we  pass  the  TravelUr^8  Rest,  a  small  inn,  which  is  sometimes 
wrongly  described  as  the  highest  inhabited  house  in  England  (comp. 
p.  398).  About  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  col,  to  the  left,  Is 
the  stone  that  gives  name  to  the  pass ;  it  is  supposed  to  look  like 
a  *kirk'  from  a  point  about  halfway  down.  Brothers'  Water  comes 
into  sight  in  front,  with  Place  Fell,  rising  above  UUswater,  in 
the  distance.  2^2  M.  Brothers"  Water  Inn.  Y2  M.  Brothers'  Water 
(520  ft),  V3  M.  square,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  drowning 
of  two  brotiiers.  Below  Brothers*  Water  the  road  crosses  the  outlet 
of  Hayes  Water ^  turns  to  the  left,  and  crosses  (Y2  ^0  the  Qoldrill 
Beck,  We  now  descend  through  Patterdale,  passing  the  mouth  of 
DeepdaUy  between  Fairfield  and  St  Sunday's  Crag,  on  the  left, 
and  soon  reach  the  village  of  (1^/4  M.)  PatterdaU  (p.  424).  Ullswater 
Hotel  (p.  424)  is  about  1  M.  farther  on. 


b.  Ullswater  Section. 

Travellers  who  enter  the  Lake  District  on  the  Ullswater  side 
leave  the  railway  at  Penrith  (p.  408),  whence  several  Goaohbs  (fare 
2s.)  ply  daily  in  summer  to  (p^/^  M. ;  1  hr.)  Pooley  Bridge  (*Sun), 
situated  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

Walkers  may  turn  to  the  S.  at  the  station,  without  entering  the  town, 
and  follow  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  £anu»U.  The  route  passes  (3  M.) 
Dalemain  Mall  and  crosses  Dunmallet  HiU  (view). 

''nniBWater  (477  ft ;  *Ulf  s  water*)  is  the  second  in  size  of 
English  lakes,  measuring  7^2  M.  in  length  and  74-^/4  M.  in  breadth. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  205  ft  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  which  some 
prefer  to  that  of  Derwentwater  and  Windermere ,  increases  in  pic- 
tureaqueness  and  grandeur  as  we  approach  the  head.  No  general 
view  of  the  lake  is  obtainable,  as  its  bondings  divide  it  into  three 
reaches,  each  of  which  from  some  points  seems  a  complete  lake  in 
itself.  There  is  a  good  road  along  the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  more  precipitous  E.  bank  the  road  stops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Boiedale  (p.  424).  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
to  fish  in  the  lake;  boat  and  man  6«.  per  day. 

The  small  Steamers  which  ply  on  the  lake  (fares  2<.,  Is.  6<f. ;  return 
3<.,  3«.),  taking  */4-l  hr.  to  reach  the  upper  end,  start  from  a  small  pier, 
1/4  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.  The  scenery  01  the  first  reach,  8  H.  in  length,  is 
rather  tame.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  rises  the  wooded  hill  of  DvnmalleL 
To  the  right  is  the  Braeksttrigg  Botely  IV4  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.  HowUncn 
(p.  424),  the  onlj  intermediate  station,  lies  in  a  bay  to  the  left.  Opposite  is 
the  point  of  8i€llp  Jf<a>,  The  middle  reach,  4  H.  long,  extends  to  the  islet 
of  H<ntte  Holme.  To  the  left  rise  Hallin  Fell  (1270  ft.)  and  Birk  Fell  (1670  ft.), 
with  Boredale  and  the  hamlet  of  dandtoiek  between  them.  To  the  right 
are  Oowbarrow  Fell  (1660  ft.) ,  the  finely-wooded  Octobarrow  Pwrk  ifOTBYer 
associated  with  Wordsworth's  ^Daffodils'),  and  Lyulph'e  Tover  (p.  424). 
In  front  of  us  rises  the  stately  Helvellyn.  We  now  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  reach,  2  H.  long,  which  contains  a  few  islets.  The  ^View  hpre  is 
very  grand.   To  the  left  Pkue  Fell  (3164  ft.)  descends  abruptly  into  the  lake  \ 
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opposite  is  tilie  wood-dad  Siybamtvo  Crag.  At  t]xe  head  of  the  lake  lies 
PatierdaU^  at  the  foot  of  St.  Bunday^t  Crag  (2766  ft.)  The  steamboat-pier 
is  near  the  Ullswater  Hotel,  ahont  V<  ^-  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Patterdale  (*PatUrdale  Hotel,  B.  3^.  6d.,  D.  39.;  WhiU  Lion, 
unpretending ;  Lodgings)  is  a  small  Tillage,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  yalley  of  that  name  and  close  to  the  head  uf  Ullswater. 
It  is  a  favourite  centre  for  excursions  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Lake 
District.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  near 
the  steamboat -pier,  is  the  large  *XJtt8waier  Hottl  (B,,  or  D.  4s.). 
with  pleasant  grounds.  Near  it  is  the  *Qleiwidding  Temperance 
Hotel  (B.  from  2a.,  D.  3«.-3«.  6d.,  pens,  from  7«.  6d.).  On  the  hill- 
side above  the  Ullswater  Hotel  are  the  Oreenside  Lead  Mines,  which 
send  a  stream  of  polluted  water  into  the  lake. 

The  favonrite  short  excarsion  from  Patterdale  is  that  to  Aira  Force 
(4  M.),  which  may  be  made  either  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former 
case  we  follow  the  prettily-wooded  road  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake, 
passing  (8V2  H.)  the  road  to  Troutbeck  station  (p.  481),  to  the  beck  just 
Deyond  it.  We  cross  the  beck  and  ascend  by  the  path  to  the  lell  to 
(Vs  M.)  the  fall.  To  the  right  is  Lgulph^s  Totoer,  a  square  ivy-clad  build- 
ing, the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lake  itself,  is  said  to  commem- 
orate a  Baron  de  LTTlf  of  Greystoke.  A  goide  may  be  obtained  here 
(unnecessary).  For  the  water-route,  which  affords  better  views «  small 
boats  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  Patterdale  or  the  Ullswater  Hotel. 
The  fall  of  *Aira  Force,  70  ft.  high,  is  very  romantically  situated  in  a  rocky 
chasm  with  wooded  sides.  Two  rustic  bridges  (rather  fraU)  cross  the  stream 
above  and  below  the  fall  and  afford  convenient  points  of  view.  The 
scenery  of  the  glen  above  the  fall  is  also  picturesque,  and  another 
pretty  little  fall  is  formed  higher  up.  A  path  leads  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream  through  Gowbarrow  Park,  now  public  property  (eomp. 
>.  431)  to  (1  M.)  DocJeray  (p.  431).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  round  of 
0-12  M.  (4  hrs.)  from  Patterdale.  We  take  the  lane  leading  to  the  E. 
from  the  church  and  ioUuw  the  track  along  the  E.  buik  of  the  lake. 
(Visitors  at  the  Ullswater  Hotel  may  save  2M.  by  ferrying  across  to 
Bleavoiek.)  The  higher  of  the  two  paths  on  the  slope  of  Place  Fell  com- 
mands charming  views  of  dale  and  fell.  After  IVx  H.  the  path  descends 
to  the  shore  and  rejoins  the  lower  path,  and  after  IH.  more  it  turns  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  lake,  and  leads  round  a  plantation.  At  (IM.) 
Sandmek^  a  hamlet  at  the  entrance  to  Hartindale  (view  of  High  Street  in 
the  background),  a  road  diverges  to  the  right.  Our  path  leads  straight 
on  through  wood  and  along  the  base  of  Hallin  Fell  (mO  ft.),  foUows  the 
line  of  the  shore,  bends  to  the  right  1 M.  farther  on,  and  after  Vs  M.  more 
joins  the  road  about  Vi  ^'  short  of  Bowtown  {^*Hoiel^  unpretending).  From 
Howtown  we  at  first  follow  the  road,  which  ascends  past  the  church  and 
the  hamlet  of  Cowgarthy  to  the  (1  H .)  saddle  between  Hallin  Fell  on  the 
right  and  Steel  Knotte  (1190  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  descends,  crosses  a  beck, 
and  turns  to  the  right  towards  Sandwick  (p.  433).  About  200-300  yds.  from 
the  bridge,  however,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  leading 
through  Boredale.  The  road  crosses  (s/4  H.)  the  stream,  and  ends  at  the 
farmhouse  at  (1  H.)  Boredale  Hectd.  From  this  point  we  ascend  by  a  steep 
bridle-path  to  (IV4  M.)  Boredale  Hauee  (1200  ft.:  view).  The  descent  on 
the  other  side  to  CV«  M.)  Patterdale  is  short  and  steep. 

Fbom  Pattbbdals  to  Hawss  Water.  The  easiest  route  is  to  take 
the  steamer  to  Bowtcwn,  the  land -journey  to  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  ascend  thence  (2i/s-3  hrs.)'  Those  who  wish  to  drive  must 
sUrt  from  Pooley  Bridee  (to  Hardale  Green  15  M.).  At  Howtown  we  pass 
through  a  gate  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  and  ascend  to  the  S.  through  the 
|len  of  Ffuedale,  at  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck.  In  about  1/2  hr.  we  bend  to  the  left,  up  the  fell,  uid  soon  cross  a 
little  stream  (no  path).    Bleneathara  now  appears  in  our  rear  and  Hal- 
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YeHyn  to  ihe  righi,  wUle  Higli  Street  is  Tislble  to  the  S.  On  reaehing 
the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge  iWeathet  Sill,  2174  ft.)  we  have  a  fine 
mountain  view  to  the  8.  and  W.  In  descending  wo  bear  to  the  left  and 
cross  the  C/4  K.)  Muuand  Beth  hj  a  foot-bridge  we  saw  from  above.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  leads 
to  the  W.  (right)  to  (2V4  M.)  Mardale  Cfreen  (see  below).  —  The  direct 
route  from  Patterdale  to  Hawes  Water  leads  by  Kidsty  Pike  (4-6  hrs.).  We 
follow  the  Windermere  road  for  about  2  M.,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  to  the  right,  just  below  Brothers'  Water  (see  p.  428),  we  keep 
straight  on  through  the  hamlet  of  Low  HarUop.  About  V<  ^*  farther  up 
our  road  (a  cart-track)  crosses  the  Hayes  Water  Beck,  recrossing  it  in  Vs  ^• 
more,  and  passing  near  the  foot  of  Haye$  Water  (1343  ft.).  We  then  as- 
cend in  zigzags  to  the  C/i-l  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge.  From  this  point  we 
may  diverge  to  the  right  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  High  Street  (2663  ft.), 
which  commands  an  extensive  view.  (The  name  of  High  Street  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  Boman  road  that  ran  near  the  top  of  the  ridge;  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  near  the  summit  of  High  Street.]  Kidsip 
Pike  (2660  ft.)  rises  in  front,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  for  Mardal 
Green  keeps  straight  on  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  ridge* 
whence  we  have  a  steep  and  somewhat  rough  descent  of  about  1  hr. 

Hawea  Water  (094  ft.),  2Vs  H.  long  and  Vs  M.  wide,  is  a  solitary 
little  lake,  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains.  Orood  quarters  may  be 
obtidned  in  the  Dim  Bull  Inn  at  Mardale  Oreen^  1  M.  from  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  6Vs  ^.  from  Shap  (p.  407)  by 
footpath  and  7Vs  H«  by  road  via  Bampton  (Crown  &  Mitre).  Good  walkers 
may  also  go  on  to  Windermere  (12Vs  M. ;  4Vs-6Vs  hrs.)  by  the  ilTon  Bield 
Pass  (2050  ft.),  Kentmere^  and  the  Oarboum  Pass  (1450  ft. ;  fine  views  in 
descending).  Or  they  may  ascend  Eigh  Street  (IVs-^  hrs.;  see  above)  and 
descend  by  the  Troutbeek  glen  to  Windermere  (8-3Vs  hrs.). 

KouNTAor  AsoBSTB  FsoM  Pattxbdals.  The  ascent  of  Place  Pell  (2154  ft.; 
view)  takes  about  1-lVa  hr.  We  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  Bcredale 
Hause  (p.  '^),  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  and  climb  the  ridge.  The 
descent  may  be  made  to  the  road  through  Boredale  (p.  424),  —  To  reach 
the  top  of.  Bt.  Sunday'!  Crag  (2766  ft. ;  IV2  hr.)  we  leave  Patterdale  by 
the  bridle-path  through  Qrisedale  (comp.  p.  422),  and  beyond  (IVs  M.)  the 
farm-buildings  otEhn  How  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  zigzag  green  path,  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  beck,  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  the  (Vs  hr.)  summit.  The  top  commands  a  good  view  of 
Ullswater  and  Helvellyn.  The  descent  may  be  made  along  the  ridge  and 
straight  down  to  Patterdale.  —  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.;  p.  421)  may  be  ascended 
either  via  Glemridding  04  hrs.)  or  by  Red  Tarn  (2-2V8  hrs.),  the  latter 
being  the  shorter  but  steeper  route  (pony  and  guide  12«.;  on  the  second 
route  the  ponies  must  be  left  at  the  tarn,  Vs  ^'  f'om  the  top).  By  the 
Glenridding  route  we  leave  the  highroad  opposite  the  Uilswater  Hotel 
and  ascend  the  cart-track  to  (IVs  ^')  Oreenside  Smelting  Mill.  Here 
we  avoid  the  track  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  bridle-path  in  a  straight 
direction.  Near  Keppelcove  Tarn  (1826  ft.)  the  path  ascends  in  zigzags 
to  .the  right,  afterwards  bending  to  the  left,  and  soon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  (path  no  longer  distinct),  and 
reach  the  summit  in  Vs  br.  more*  Walkers  may  shorten  the  distance 
a  little  by  ascending  to  the  left  of  Keppelcove  Tarn.  For  the  more 
interesting  Bed  Tarn  route  we  follow  the  Grisedale  path  (p.  422)  for  about 
Vs  M.  imd  turn  to  the  right,  crossing  the  beck,  at  a  guide-post.  The  pony- 
track  from  this  point  to  a  gateway  about  2  M.  farther  on  is  well  marked, 
and  beyond  the  gateway  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Red  Tarn  (2366  ft.) ,  the 
highest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Lake  District.  We  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
tarn  and  climb  steeply  to  the  top  of  the  Sicirrel  Edge,  along  which  a 
narrow  path  leads  to  the  summit.  Mountaineers  may  diverge  to  the  left  at 
the  gateway  and  ascend  by  Striding  Edge.  Descent  to  WytKbum  or  ThirlS' 
pot,  see  p.  422;  to  Orasmere,  see  p.  421.  —  A  good  and  easy  Mountain  Walk 
(6  hrs.),  commanding  excellent  views,  is  the  round  by  Hart  Crag  (2700  ft. ; 
to  the  S.),  Fairfield  (p.  421),  and  SU  Sunday's  Orag  (p.  422). 
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From  Patt6rd«l«  to  Keswick ^  8e«  p.  490  (rarioas  routes;  for  walkers 
the  best  is  oyer  HelvellyB  and  down  to  TMrlspot,  6-6  brs.)  the  easiest  and 
quickest  route  is  by  Troutbeck);  to  Windermert  (and  Amblesid^  by  the 
Kirkstone  Peut,  see  p.  422;  to  Gra$mere  by  the  QriitdaU  Poit,  see  p.  tSU, 

e.  Ketwiek  and  Derwentwatar  Seetion. 

Keswiok.  —  Hotels.  *Kkbwiok  Hotbl,  at  the  station,  >/«  ^'  from 
the  town,  a  large  establishment  with  200  beds,  B.  from  4i.,  D.  4«.  6d.; 
"^Qurbn's,  in  the  main  street,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  8«.  6<i.,  Botal  Oak,  same 
proprietor  and  charges;  Lake  Hotbl,  B.3<.6<I.,  D.8  5«.;  Kmro's  Abmb,  B.Ss., 
D.  2<.  6d.-3«.  6d.;  *G£ojkox;  Blenoathra,  *Skii>daw,  unpretending  tempe- 
rance hotels,  B.  2*.  6<l. -3s.  -~  At  Portkucale,  l*/s  M.  from  the  station: 
^Debwbntwatbb  Hotel.  —  'Lodobb  Hotbl  and  *Bobbowdalb  Hotbl,  see 
p.  427.  —  Lodgings  in  abundance. 

Ooaehes  run  daily  from  Keswick  to  Borrowdale  (6d. ;  return  is,).  Ortu^ 
mw9  (4<.;  return  6<.),  Ambleside  (5s.,  Is.  6d.),  Buttwrntrs  (there  and  back 
6<.),  and  windsriMre  (6<.  8d.,  9«.  9(1.).  Drirers*  fees  are  included  in  these 
fares.  —  Hotel  Omnibvees  from  tiie  station  to  the  town  (6d.). 

Boata  on  Derwentwater  is.  per  hour,  0<.  per  day;  with  boaimaii  2s. 
for  the  first  hr.  and  is.  6tf.  for  each  addit.  hr.;  iOs.  per  day. 

Pishing.  The  lake  contains  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eels,  and  some  of 
the  rirers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  good  trout-streams.  Angler'*s  Ucket 
for  the  district  is.  per  day,  2s,  Qd.  per  month,  bs.  for  the  season. 

Railway  from  Penrith  or  Gockermouth  to  Keswick,  see  p.  406. 

Keswickf  a  small  market- town  with  4451  inhab.,  is  sitaated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Oreta^  close  to  Derwentwater  Lake  and  amid  much 
fine  mountain-scenery,  of  wbicb,  however,  scarcely  a  glimpse  is 
seen  from  the  town  itself.  The  interesting  little  Croathwaite  Churchy 
72  M*  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  beyond  the  bridge  oyer  the  Greta, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  street,  contains  a  mon.ument  to 
Southey  (inscription  by  Wordsworth).  On  an  eminence  to  the  right, 
on  this  side  the  bridge,  is  OretaHall,  the  home  of  Southey  in  1803- 
43.   Shelley  also  lived  at  Keswick  for  a  time  after  his  marriage. 

Near  Greta  Hall  are  two  Lead  Pencil  Manufactories^  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted.  The  process  of  pencil-making  is  interesting;  but  the  fam- 
ous Borrowdale  plumbago  is  now  scarce,  and  the  quality  Of  the  pencils 
usually  offered  for  sale  is  not  of  a  high  class.  The  School  of  IMttslrial  Arts, 
near  G^reta  Bridge,  and  the  School  of  Embroidery ^  Main  St.,  are  interesting. 
—  There  is  an  interesting  Model  of  the  Lake  District  (S  in.  to  the  mile)  in 
the  Museum  (adm.  6d.)  in  Station  Bead,  and  two  on  a  la^er  scale  (6  in. 
to  the  mile)  at  Abraham^s  and  Mayson^s,  on  the  way  to  the  lake  (adm.  6<i.). 

*]>erwentwater  (238  ft),  a  lake  3  M.  long,  1  M.  wide,  and  70  ft. 
deep  at  the  deepest  points ,  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  the  English 
lakes.  Its  compact  form  enables  it  to  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The 
picturesque  variety  of  the  steep  wooded  crags  and  green  hills  rising 
from  its  bank,  and  the  grouping  of  its  wooded  islets  are  very  beau' 
tiful.  The  best  views  of  the  lake  include  a  fine  mountain-back- 
ground ,  with  Skiddaw  towering  to  the  N.  and  Borrowdale  opening 
to  the  S.  The  largest  islands  are  Derwent  Ule  (with  a  house  on  it), 
Lord  Isle,  and  8t  Herbert's  Isle;  on  the  last  is  the  ruined  cell  of  a 
hermit  of  the  7th  century.  The  'Floating  Island*,  which  appears 
at  Intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  consists  of  a  mass  of  weeds 
made  buoyant  by  the  escape  of  gas  from  decayed  yegetable  matter. 
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The  lake  may  be  aunreyed  from  seyeral  admirable  points  of  yiew 
near  Keswick.  Perhms  the  best  is  *Oafltle  Head,  or  CastM,  a  small  wooded 
height  (690  ft.))  V<  a.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale  road  (see  below).  We  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket-gate  and  fol- 
low a  winding  path  to  the  summit,  where  we  overlook  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  lake.  At  the  8.  end  is  the  fine  entrance  to  Borrowdale,  appar- 
ently blocked  by  the  conical  CtutU  Crag.  To  the  rieht  of  Castle  Crag, 
in  the  distance,  are  Great  End  and  the  Setufelt  PiJtet,  At  the  S.W.  corner 
of  Derwentwater  itself  rises  Maiden  Moor,  sloping  rapidly  downwards  (to 
the  N.)  to  Cat  3ell$,  Behind  these  we  see  parts  of  Bindsearth  and  Ro- 
bineon^  and  a  little  to  the  right  and  still  farther  back,  High  Stile,  Red 
Pike,  and  other  fells  enclosing  Bnttermere  (p.  429).  To  the  K.  of  the  gap 
beyond  (Tat  Bells  rise  Causey  Pike,  with  its  carious  hump,  and  Orise- 
dale  Pike\  then  come  the  fells  above  Basienthwaite  Lake^  which  is  itself 
seen  at  fall  length.  To  the  IT.  is  Skiddaw.  The  view  to  the  E.  is  limited, 
but  ffelvellifn  peeps  over  the  high  ground  in  front.  The  wooded  heights 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  lake  are  Wallow  Crag  and  Falcon  Crag.  —  A 
closer  view  of  the  lake,  resembling  that  from  Castle  Head,  is  ob- 
tained firom  the  *Friar'§  Crag,  a  small  rocky  promontory  jutting  into 
the  lake,  about  */«  ^*  from  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  divei^e  to  the 
right  from  ^e  Borrowdale  road,  opposite  the  Lake  Botel.  —  What  Southey 
described  as  the  best  general  view  of  Derwentwater  is  obtained  near  Ap- 
plethwaite,  about  3  M.  to  theN.  of  Keswick.  We  cross  the  Greta  by  the 
bridge  mentioned  at  p.  426,  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  railway,  and  take 
the  i*UM.)  lane  to  the  right.  Beyond  (Vs  M.)  Ormathwaite  the  lane  bends 
round  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  (Vs  H.)  ApplethuxUte.  The  point  of 
view  praised  by  Southey  is  between  Applethwaite  and  (*/4  U.)  Millbeek. 

•CiROUiT  OP  Dbrwentwatbb.  by  Road  (10  M.  ;  carr.  16«.,  driver's 
fee  2s.  6(2.).  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  E.  bank  and  return 
on  the  other  side.  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  street  which  diverges 
to  the  right  (S.E.)  behind  the  town-hall,  and  pass  the  Church  ofSU 
John  and  (V2  M.)  Cattle  Head  (see  above).  For  the  next  mile  or 
so  the  road  passes  through  the  thickets  at  the  base  of  Wallow  Crag 
(see  aboYe),  whicb  is  succeeded  by  the  picturesque  Falcon  Crag.  At 
a  point  about  2  M.  ttom  Eeswiok  the  road  to  Watendlath  (p.  428) 
diverges  to  the  left.  Just  beyond  this  is  the  lodge  of  Barrow  House, 
where  we  may  apply  for  permission  to  visit  the  Barrow  Falls.  These 
fails,  about  125  ft.  in  total  height,  are  among  the  least  attractiye  in 
the  district,  but  a  digression  to  them  takes  a  few  minutes  only. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Barrow  we  see  in  front  of  us, 
1 M.  off,  the  *Lodore  Hotel  (R.  4^.,  D.  4^.  6(2.,  pens,  from  9s.),  with  the 
Lodore  Falls  in  the  gorge  to  the  left.  The  falls  (adm.2(2.)  are  roman- 
tically framed  with  tall  wooded  crags ;  but  as  there  is  usually  more 
rock  than  water,  Southey's  jingling  verses  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.  Those  who  have  time  should  make  their  way 
up  the  beck  to  the  *High  Lodore,  another  fall  about  Vs^*  farther  up 
(more  easily  reached  by  a  path  from  the  Borrowdale  Hotel).  [A  foot- 
bridge oyer  the  Derwent,  nearly  opposite  the  Lodore  Hotel  and  a 
path  leading  to  Manesty  (p.  428)  save  pedestrians  about  8/4  M.] 
About  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Lodore  Hotel  is  the  *Borrowdale  Hotel  (R. 
orD.  ds.  6<j.),  conveniently  situated  for  excursions  in  Borrowdale. 
At  the  (3/4  M.)  village  of  Orange  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
road  through  Borrowdale  (p.  428)  and  cross  the  Derwent.    We  pass 
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thxoagh  the  Tillage)  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  to  (3/4  M.)  the  farm 
of  Maneaty,  Just  beyond  this  the  grass-grown  old  road  diverges  to 
the  left,  and  as  it  affords  better  views  than  the  modern  road  tlie 
pedestrian  should  follow  it  The  ridge  to  the  left  oommands  a  good 
view  of  Newlands  (p.  429).  A  lead-mine  is  passed  on  the  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  Cat  Bella  ridge,  about  1^/4  M.  from  Manesty,  the 
two  roads  unite.  About  1/4  M.  farther  on,  our  road  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  another  road  descending  from  SkelgiUy  and  we  turn  sharply 
to  the  right,  passing  through  a  gate.   Nearly  opposite  this  gate,  to 
the  right,  is  a  wicket,  from  which  a  footpath  leads  through  the  woods 
to  Portinscale,  rejoining  the  road  ^2  ^*  before  reaching  the  Tillage. 
After  Y2  M. ,  at  a  flnger-post,  our  road  unites  with  that  coming  from 
Buttermere  (comp.  p.  429).    IV4  M.  Portinscale  (•Derwentwater 
Hotel,  see  p.  426;  lodgings)  is  a  small  village,  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  lake.   Portinscale  is  1^4  M.  from  Keswick  by  road,  but 
1/2  M.  is  saved  by  a  path  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge. 

*Fb01I  KbSWIOK  to  BVTTEBIIEBB  BX  BOBBOWSALS  AND  HONISTBK 

Havse,  betubninq  by  Nbwlanj>8,  a  round  of  22  M.  Public  oon- 
veyances  make  this  round  daily  (fare  5<.,  driver  l^.),  starting 
about  10  a.m. ,  allowing  time  to  visit  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est on  the  way,  and  for  luncheon  at  Buttermere,  and  reaching  Kes- 
wick again  about  6  p.m.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  drive  in  the 
kingdom  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  —  The  route  as 
far  as  (4^4  M.)  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale  has  been  described 
above.  Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  at  Grange  we  go  straight 
on,  and  soon  reach  a  (Y2  ^O  slate-quarry,  where  a  road  diverging 
to  the  left  ascends  to  (5  min.)  the  Bowder  Stone,  This  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  estimated  to  weigh  about  2000  tons,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  neighbouring  crags  and  settled  In  a  wonderfully-balaniced 
poise.  The  top  of  the  stone  (reached  by  a  ladder;,  fee  to  cottager) 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  *Borro'wdale, 
with  the  richly  -  tinted  rocks  at  its  entrance,  the  wooded  Castle 
Crag  opposite,  and  Olaramara  (2360  ft. ;  due  S.)  and  othex  sum- 
mits forming  its  wider  environment.  Beyond  the  Bowder  Stone 
the  lane  descends  again  to  the  highroad ,  which  brings  us  to  the 
(11/4  M.)  village  of  Xosthwaite  (^Scafell  HoUl,  B.  or  P.  3«. ;  *Royal 
Oak,  unpretending),  prettily  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
Walkers  to  Bosthwaite  abould  vary  their  return  to  Keswick  by  following 
the  bridle-track  to  (2  M.)  the  hamlet  and  tarn  of  WatendkUh.  The  road 
thence  to  (5H.)  Keswick  joins  the  above-described  road  near  the  Barrow 
Falla  (comp.  p.  437).  This  is  an  easy  route,  commanding  exquisite  views. 
—  Routes  over  the  Stake  Pass  and  Stp  Head  Pass,  see  pp.  430,182. 

Beyond  Bosthwaite  the  road  to  the  Stake  diverges  to  the  left 
near  the  (^2  ^0  Church;  and  the  path  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  diverges 
on  the  same  side  3/4  M.  farther  on,  near  Sedoller,  a  hamlet  with  one 
or  two  lodging-houses.  At  Seatoller  begins  the  steep  and  rough  ascent 
to  the  (IV2  M.)  Honister  Hftuse  (1190  ft.).  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  striking  ^HonUter  Crag  (1760  ft.),  which 
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rises  almost  perpendionlarly  to  the  left.  Its  face  is  seamed  with 
slate  -  quarries.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  is  reij  steep 
at  first.  Buttermere  and  Grnmmock  Water  come  into  yiew  as  we 
descend.  The  fells  rising  aboYO  them  (named  from  left  to  right) 
are  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  Red  Pike,  Mellbreak,  and  Robinson. 
At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  (2^/2  M.)  farm-house  of  Oatesgarth, 
whence  we  see  the  Scarf  Oap  Pass^  ascending  to  the  left  of  High 
Crag.  Beyond  Gatesgarth  we  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  Buttermere,  pass- 
ing the  mansion  of  Hasness,  and  reach  (2  M.)  the  Tillage  of  Butter- 
mere  (Victoria;  Buttermere),  where  the  coach  stops  for  3  hrs. 

Buttermere  (330  ft.),  iV4M.  long,  Vs  M.  wide,  and  94  ft.  deep,  is  con- 
nected by  a  short  stream  with  *Crammock  Water  (820  ft.),  •/«  ".  to 
tlie  N.W.,  which  is  2>/4  M.  long,  i/s-'A  H.  wide,  and  144  ft.  deep.  The 
interval  allowed  by  the  coach  is  generally  occupied  with  luncheon  and 
a  visit  to  *Scale  Force.  This  waterfall,  126  ft.  in  height,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Lakeland,  is  in  a  glen  on  the  S.  side  of  Grnmmock  Water.  It 
may  be  reached  by  a  footpath  (about  2  M. ;  often  wet),  crossing  the  stream 
between  the  lakes,  but  the  usual  route  is  to  go  by  boat  to  the  month  of 
the  glen  (fare  1«.  each,  there  and  back)  and  walk  thei^e  to  (V4  M.)  the 
force.  —  From  Scale  Force  good  walkers  may  cross  the  fells  to  the  W, 
to  (ls/4  M.)  Floutem  Tarn  (1250  ft. ;  pronounced  ^Flootem')  and  the  (2V4  M.) 
Anffl€r'$  Inn,  at  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  WcUer  (870  ft.  *,  p.  429).  From  Ennerdale 
Water  they  may  ascend  Upper  Ennerdale,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Liza,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  follow  either  the  Scar/  Oap  Pass  to  Buttermere  on  the  left,  or 
the  Black  Sail  Pass  to  Wasdale  Bead  on  the  right  (p.  482).  Or  they  may 
proceed  direct  to  Wasdale  Head  over  the  Pillar  or  the  Steeple  (comp.  p.  432). 

Bed  Pike  (2480  ft.),  though  not  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbourhood, 
commands  the  best  view.  The  ascent  may  be  combined  with  a  visit 
to  Scale  Force  (2-3  hrs.),  but  the  shortest  route  (lV4-iV4  hr.)  is  by  the 
Ruddy  Beck,  the  stream  flowing  into  the  8. W.  angle  of  Grummock  Water. 
The  descent  may  be  made  by  Bleaberry  Tarn  and  Sour  Milk  Oill,  the  stream 
descending  to  Buttermere.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  view  is  the 
large  number  of  lakes  and  tarns.  The  large  lake  to  the  W.  is  Bnnerdale 
Water  (370  ft.),  2V»  M.  long  and  V»-*/3  M.  broad.  To  the  N.W.  of  Grum- 
mock Water  is  the  lakelet  called  Lowes  Water,  —  From  Buttermere  to 
Wasdale  Head  vid  Scarf  Oap  A  Black  Sail  Passes  (3-4  hrs.),  see  p.  432. 

The  road  to  the  N. ,  skirting  the  bank  of  Grummock  Water,  leads 
to  (10  M.)  Coelcermouth  (p.  40iB).  Our  road  leads  to  the  E.  from 
the  village  of  Buttermere,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  (IV4  M.)  Bui- 
termere  Hause  (1100  ft.),  between  Robinson  (2417  ft.)  on  the  right 
and  Whitele88  Pike  (2160  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  traverses  the 
upland  valley  of  Keskadale  and  descends  through  the  somewhat 
uninteresting  valley  of  Newlands.  3V4  M*  Nevflarhds  Hotel  (R.  2». 
6d.,  D.  3«.) ;  1  M.  Stair;  V2 M.  Swinside  (inn).  About  V4  M.  farther 
on  we  join  the  road  round  Derwentwater,  at  the  flnger-post  men- 
tioned at  p.  428. 

Another  route  from  Keswick  to  (14  M.)  Buttermere  leads  by  the 
WsmLATTSB  Pass.  The  road  leads  to  the  W.  from  (IV4  M.)  Portinscale 
(p.  428)  to  (IV2  M.)  Braithwaite  (inn) ,  beyond  which  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  (2  M.)  Whinlatter  Pass  (1040  ft.;  Inn)  begins.  About  IV4  M. 
farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Gockermouth  (p.  406) 
and  proceed,  past  ^  M.)  Stcinside,  to  (3  H.)  the  Scale  Sill  Hotel,  Vs  M. 
from  the  foot  of  Grummock  Water  (p.  429).  For  walkers  the  distance 
hence  to  Buttermere  village,  by  the  road  skirting  the  E.  bank  of  Grum- 
mock Water,  is  about  SVs  M.  From  the  Scale  Hill  Hotel  we  may  go  on  by 
low$  Wif($r  to  Lamplugh  or  to  (U  M.)  Ennerdale  Water  (Angler's  Inn). 
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[The  distance  from  Scale  Hill  to  the  Angler's  Inn  by  the  path  vift  Flontera 
Tam  (p.  429)  is  only  6  M.] 

A  fine  route  from  Keswick  to  Buttermere,  with  splendid  Tiews,  is 
afforded  by  the  ^Mountain  Walk  (6-7  hrs.)  oyer  Cat  Bells  (p.  438),  Maiden 
Uoor^  Dale  Head^  and  Robineon  (p.  429). 

From  Eeswiok  to  Thirlmebe  by  the  Dbutds'  Oibcle  akd 
Vale  op  St.  John  (71/2  M.).  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  Penrith 
road,  diverging  to  tlie  right  from  the  road  to  the  station,  and  cross 
the  railway  twice,  first  passing  under  it  and  then  over  it.  "We  then 
take  the  second  turning  to  the  right,  and  after  ahout  Y2  ^*  (^  ^• 
from  Keswick)  pass  a  lane  on  the  right,  just  beyond  which  is  a 
stile  leading  into  the  field  with  the  Druidieal  Stones.  Of  these 
there  are  about  forty ,  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle ;  the  largest 
are  about  T^/g  ft-  high.  The  old  Penrith  road  joins  the  new 
one  Y2  ^'  beyond  the  Druid  Circle,  just  before  it  crosses  the  NaddU 
Beck.  About  Y3  M.  farther  on,  our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  Penrith  road  ,  crosses  (1  M.)  Wanthwaite  Bridge ,  and  reaches 
the  main  road  through  the  pretty  Vale  of  St.  John ,  ascending  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  8t.  John's  Beck.  To  the  left  are  the  Wanthwaite 
Crags.  At  the  head  of  the  vale  rises  the  Castle  Roek  (p.  418). 
Thirlspot  (p.  418)  is  41/2 M.  from  the  bridge.  Thirlmere,  seep.  418. 
—  Public  conveyances  make  the  round  of  Thlrlmere(20M.)  by  this 
route. 

From  Keswick  to  Dungeon  Gill  by  the  Stake  Pass  (472*^  bis. ; 
pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  16^.).  Driving  is  praotioable  as 
far  as  (6  Y2  M.)  Bosthwaite,  see  p.  428.  Near  the  church,  V2  M.  beyond 
Rosthwaite,  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Buttermere  road  and 
proceed  to  (7g  M.)  Stonethwaitey  both  before  and  after  which  we 
may  take  several  short-cuts  through  the  fields  (to  the  left  of  the 
road).  About  ^/i  M.  beyond  Stonethwaite  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  ascend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Langstrath  Beck.  After  1^2  ^< 
more  we  cross  the  beck  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  follow  a  rough  path 
on  the  right  bank.  After  crossing  a  tributary,  ^^4  M.  farther  on, 
we  leave  the  Langstrath  Beck,  the  valley  of  whioh  here  bends  to 
the  right,  and  ascend  in  zigzags,  in  the  direction  we  have  hitherto 
been  following,  to  (3/4  M.^  the  top  of  the  Stake  Past  (1576  ft), 
between  Stickle  Pike  (p.  420)  on  the  left  and  Bossett  Crag  on  the 
right.  We  now  cross  a  bleak  iipland  plateau  for  about  1  M. ,  and 
then  descend,  along  the  right  side  of  the  beck  flowing  through  Miek' 
Uden,  to  (2V2  M.)  Old  Dungeon  Gill  Hotel  (see  p.  416).  To  Am- 
bleside, see  p.  418. 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Pattbbbalb  by  the  Sticks  Pass,  11  M. 
(driving  practicable  for  5  M.).  We  follow  the  Ambleside  road  (see 
pp.  417,  418)  for  about  5  M.,  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  through  the  Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  430).  We  follow  the 
latter  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  through  a  gate. 
The  track  passes  the  farm  of  Stanch ,  crosses  a  beck  a  little  way 
beyond  it,  and  »pcends  tp  t}ip  left  in  zigzags.   The  top  of  the  Stieki 
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(2450  ft.),  marked  by  stioks  iuseited  in  tlie  ground,  forms 
part  of  tlie  ridge  of  HeWellyn.  Good  retrospect  of  Skiddaw ,  the 
Bnttermere  fells,  Seafell,  etc  In  front,  Ullswater  now  comes  into 
sight.  In  descending  we  pass  the  Oreenside  Re$ervoir  and  Lead 
Mine,  and  join  the  Glenriddlng  ascent  of  Helyellyn  at  the  GVeen- 

iide  Smelting  Mill,  Hence  to  Patterdale,  see  p.  425. 

Good  walkers  in  fine  weather  will  do  better  to  go  from  Keswick  to 
Patterdale  (5-6  hrs)  via  the  top  of  Helyellyn  (driviDg  practicable  to  Thirl- 
0pot,  6V2  M.t  thence  in  3-4  hrs.))  for  which  sufficient  directions  will  be 
found  at  pp.  431, 426,  while  others  may  prefer  the  approach  vift  Trontbeck 
(see  below). 

Fbok  Kbbwick  to  Pattbbdalb  via  Tkodtbbck,  I6V3  M.,  by  railway 
and  coach  (through-tickets  is.  2d.,  8«.  6d.,  3s.  2d.;  return  Bs,  8d.,  5s.  3d.). 
Those  who  wish  to  drive  the  whole  way  must  take  this  route.  —  Railway 
firom  Keswick  to  (9  M.)  Trtmthsck  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Trtm^ek 
near  Windermere),  see  p.  408.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Troutbeck 
to  iniswater  is  dreary.  The  road  leads  due  8.  from  the  station,  and 
aseends  to  its  culminating  point  (ca.  1100  ft.) ,  to  the  W.  (right)  of  the 
rounded  Mell  F«U  (1760  ft.).  We  then  descend  to  C2V4  M.  firom  Troutbeck) 
Matterdale  End.  at  the  church  of  which,  */«  H.  beyond  the  village,  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Grefstoke.  At  (i/z  M.)  Dockra^  (Royal  Hotel,  plain), 
where  the  scenery  improres,  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right  by  a  cart- 
track  crossing  the  fells  from  Wanthwaite  (see  p.  430).  [Walkers  should 
leave  the  road  here  and  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  beck,  through 
Otnobamns  Park^  which  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  public  (enquire 
at  the  inn).  We  pass  through  the  farm-yard  opposite  the  inn.  and  then 
follow  a  path  skirting  the  slope  of  Qowbarroto  Felly  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream.  We  pass  a  picturesque  old  mill,  the  pretty  little  High  Force^ 
and  a  quaint  little  gully,  and  finally  reach  Aira  Force  (see  p.  424).  From 
Aira  Foroe  to  P€Ut«rdale,  see  p.  424.] 

From  Dockray  we  descend  between  Ootsbarrow  Fell  and  Park  on  the 
left  and  the  finely-wooded  Oleneoin  on  the  right,  and  soon  obtain  a  fine 
*View  of  the  head  of  ITllswattry  with  Place  Fell,  St.  Sunday's  Crag,  etc. 
We  reach  the  bank  of  the  lake  IV2  M .  beyond  Dockray^  Thence  to  &  li*) 
Ulttwaier  HoM  and  (1  H.)  Patterdale^  see  p.  424. 

Fbom  Kbbwick  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  the  Sty  Hbad  Pass, 
14  M.  (5-6  brs.).  Driylng  is  practicable  to  (9  M.)  Seathwaite^  and 
ponies  can  go  the  whole  way'(pony  and  guide  from  Rostbwaite  15s.). 
From  Keswick  to  (71/2  M.)  Seatoller,  Bee  p.  428.  Just  before 
Seatoller  we  pass  tbrougb  a  gate  to  the  left  and  follow  a  lane,  which 
skirts  the  Derwentj  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank. 

By  diverging  to  the  right,  before  crossing  the  (s/4  H.)  bridge,  we  may 
visit  Wordsworth's  'fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale'  (a  group  of  yews),  and 
follow  the  path  on  the  same  side,  past  the  Plumbago  Mine,  to  Seathwaite. 

About  3/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  we  reach  the  hamlet  of  Seathwaite, 
said  to  be  the  rainiest  inhabited  place  in  England,  the  annual  rain- 
fall averasing  150  inches.  The  Plumbago  Mine  ^  which  formerly 
produced  admirable  lead  for  pencils  (comp.  p.  426) ,  is  exhausted. 
At  Seathwaite  the  cart-track  ceases,  and  we  follow  the  path  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  Oreat 
End  (p.  4321  raises  its  perpendicular  front;  to  the  left  rises 
Olaramara  (2560  ft),  and  to  the  right  Bate  Brown  (2120  ft.). 
At  (1  M.)  StoclUey  Bridge  we  cross  the  Derwent,  pass  through  a 
gate,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  towards  Taylof'a  OiU  Force.  After 
passing  the  fall  we  bend  to  the  left,  following  the  course  of  the 
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beck,  cross  the  stream,  and  reach  the  solitary  (IY4  M.)  Sty  Head 
Tarn  (1430  ft.) ,  sitaated  amidst  scenery  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion. To  the  right  are  Oreen  QabU  and  Great  Qdble  (2950  ft.); 
in  front  LingmeU  (2649  ft) ,  Great  End  (2984  ft) ,  and  SedfeU 
Pike  (3210  ft.).  A  few  yards  beyond  the  tarn  the  track  leading 
past  Spririkling  Tarn  (1960  ft)  and  over  Esk  House  (2370  ft.) 
to  Dungeon  Gill  diverges  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  420).  Oar  path 
goes  straight  on ,  and  very  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  Sty  Head 
Faiw  (1600  ft.),  where  the  green  valley  of  Waadale  comes  in  sight 
below  us.  Wast  Water  is  concealed  by  Lingmell.  The  descent  Is 
very  steep  and  stony.  (Those  who  have  time  and  strength  to  spare 
may  diverge  to  the  left ,  visit  Greta  Fall  and  the  romantic  gorge  of 
Piers  Gill,  and  rejoin  the  regular  track  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.) 
From  (1^/4  M.)  Bumthwaite  Farm  a  cart-track  leadB  to  the  church., 
and  a  field-path  to  the  right  to  (V2  ^0  Wastwater  Hotel  (p.  434). 
F&OM  Eeswiok  (ob  Buttbkmbre)  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  Soarp 
Gap  and  Blacol  Sail  Passes  (road  to  Gatesgarth;  bridle-path 
thence  2Y2-3V2  hrs.).  Pony  and  guide  from  Buttermere  about  15«. 
From  Keswick  to  Gaiesgarthj  either  vial  Honister  Hause  or  viH  New- 
lands,  see  p.  429.  At  Gatesgarth  our  route  diverges  to  the  S.  from 
the  road,  passes  through  a  gate,  crosses  (V4  M.)  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  beck,  and  begins  to  ascend.  In  about  y%  hr.  we  reach  the  top  of 
Scarf  Gap  (1400  ft.),  between  High  Crag  (2443  ft)  on  the  right  and 
Haystacks  (1750  ft.)  on  the  left.  Fine  retrospect  of  Buttermere. 
In  front  rises  Kirkfell  (2630  ft),  with  Great  Gable  (see  above) 
to  its  left  and  the  PiUar  to  the  right.  On  the  slope  of  the  latter 
rises  the  lofty  PiUar  Roc^,  the  ascent  of  which  is  dangerous  ex- 
cept for  very  expert  cragsmen.  We  now  descend  into  the  lonely 
upper  part  of  Ennerdale,  through  which  flows  the  Lixa.  On  reach- 
ing the  ( Y4  hr.)  floor  of  the  valley ,  the  path  ascends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  for  about  72  ^m  ^^^  ^^^  crosses  it  by 
a  small  foot-bridge  (guide-posts).  It  then  ascends  again,  skirting  a 
small  mountain-torrent,  to  (V2  ^^0  *Black  Sail  Pass  (1750ft.),  the 
depression  between  Kirkfell  on  the  left  and  the  Pillar  on  the  right 
[A  mistake  is  sometimes  made  here,  as  the  traveller  is  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Black  Sail  Pass  must  lead  through  the  more  inviting 
depression  to  the  left  of  Kirkfell,  between  it  and  Great  Gable.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  care  to  keep  to  the  right  of  Kirkfell.]  Hie 
scenery  here  Is  very  wild  and  sombre.  Looking  back,  we  see  (£com 
right  to  left)  Great  Gable,  Green  Gable,  Brandreth,  Haystackg,  and 
High  Crag,  with  Fleetwith  Pike  rising  behind  Haystacks,  and 
Robinson  and  Grasmoor  in  the  distance.  In  front  lies  MoBedale, 
with  Red  Pike  (2630ft. ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bed  Pike 
at  Buttermere)  to  the  right  and  Tewbarrow  (2058  ft.)  to  the  left 
In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  sudden  'Ylew  of  Soa- 
fell  (p.  434).  The  fell  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Hilar  is  called  the  Steeple 
(2746  ft).    Wasdale  Head  and  Wast  Water,  see  p.  434. 
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These  two  routes  may  be  combined  in  one  day's  ezcnrslon  from  Keswick 
by  an  early  start.  Tbe  walking  may  be  reduced  to  4-6  brs.  by  driving  to 
Seathwalte  and  ordering  tbe  carriage  to  wait  at  Gatesgarth;  or  the  trav- 
eller may  hire  a  pony  (see  p.  132)  and  avoid  walking  altogether.  —  Those 
who  wish  to  go  from  Keswick  to  Wast  Water  without  the  fatigue  of 
crossing  any  of  the  passes  may  drive  via  Braithwaiiey  Wkinlatter  Pass,  Scale 
HUlHota  (p. 439),  Lamphigh^  Ef/remont^  and  Colder  Bridge,  to  (34 If.)  Strands 
(p.  434),  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  6  M.  from  Wasdale  Head.  About 
1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Calder  Bridge  are  the  ruins  of  Calder  Abbe^  (12th  cent.). 

MouvTAiN  AsoxNTS  FXOM  Kkswiok.  —  Bklddaw  (8068  ft.),  the  fourth 
highest  summit  in  the  Lake  District,  is  probably  the  easiest  mountain  of  its 
size  to  ascend  in  En^and  (up.  and  down  4-6  hrs.).  Ponies  (6«.)  can  go  all 
the  way  to  the  top ;  guide,  unnecessary,  6<.  We  pass  below  the  railway, 
either  at  the  station  (subway,  closed  on  Sun.)  or  a  little  to  the  E.  of  it, 
tarn  to  the  left,  and  then  take  the  Ol*  M.)  second  turning  to  the  left 
iSpoonjf  OreenLane;  numerous  guide-posts).  This  lane  skirts  the  slope  of 
Latrigg  (1208  ft.;  a  spur  of  Skiddaw),  the  top  of  which  is  easily  reached 
in  about  1/2  hr.  (by  a  railed-in  path)  and  commands  a  charming  view.  The 
lane  turns  to  the  right  round  the  K.  side  of  Latrigg  and  passes  through  a 
(I1/4  M.)  gate  into  a  road  coming  from  Applethwaite.  About  SO  yds. 
farther  on,  this  road  ends  at  another  gate,  through  which  we  pass  on 
to  the  open  fell.  We  then  ascend  to  the  left  along  a  wall,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  gate  near  a  C/4  M.)  refreshment  -  hut.  The  ascent 
hence  to  (1/2  M.)  another  refreshment- hut  is  the  steepest  part  of  the 
climb  (fine  retrospects).  Beyond  the  second  hut  the  track  bends  slightly  to 
the  left  and  soon  becomes  almost  level.  It  keeps  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
top  of  the  Low  Man  CXSS7  ft.),  the  8.  buttress  of  the  summit-ridge,  which 
commands  a  better,  because  nearer,  view  of  Lakeland  than  the  *High  Han\ 
The  distance  hence  to  the  top  is  about  1 M.  The  view  to  the  6.  includes 
a  great  part  of  the  Lake  District,  but  the  fells  are  too  distant  to  be  seen 
to  advantage.  The  Goniston  Old  Han  is  visible  in  the  distance,  and  Helvellyn 
is  conspicuous  to  the  8.E.  Immediately  to  the  E.,  between  Skiddaw  and 
BItocathara,  is  the  wild  moorluid  tract  called  Skiddaw  Forest.  On  the 
X.  the  view  extends  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  motmtains  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Dumfries.  To  the  W.  is  the  sea.  —  The  descent  is  usually  made 
by  the  same  route,  but  those  who  wish  variety  may  descend  by  the  N.W. 
side  to  Bigh  Side,  6i/s  M.  I^om  Keswick  and  4  M.  from  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  Stotion  (p.  408).  Another  descent  leads  by  the  Carl  Side  (2400  ft.) 
to  Millbeek  (p.  427).  —  The  ascent  of  Blenoathara  or  Saddleback  (2847  ft.), 
with  its  fine  'Sharp  Edge\  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Skid- 
daw, though  it  is  less  easily  accesslDle.  The  direct  ascent  and  descent 
from  the  village  of  0Vs  ^')  Threlkeld  (see  p.  406)  Uke  3V3-4  hrs. ,  but 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  ascend  by  Scales  Fell  and  follow  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  from  E.  to  W.  (a  round  from  Threlkeld  of  4r6  hrs.; 
♦Views).  —  The  top  of  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  Keswick 
either  vi&  (6Vs  M.)  Thirlspot  (p.  418)  or  by  (8M.)  Wythlum  (p.  418).  The 
actual  ascent  takes  in  the  first  case  i^/^-^U  hrs.,  in  the  second  IV4-IV4  hr. 
(pony  and  guide  10«.).  At  Thirlspot  the  pony-track,  which  can  scarcely 
be  missed,  Deglns  near  the  King's  Head  Inn  and  leads  at  first  in  a  K.E. 
direction.  Just  before  reaching  Fisher  QUI  it  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends 
straight  towards  the  summit.  In  about  l^/s  hr.  we  reach  the  summit-ridge, 
where  the  pony  track  from  Glenrldding  (p.  425)  joins  ours  on  the  left. 
In  V4  br.  more  we  surmount  the  *^Lo»  Man"  (3063  ft.),  which  is  about 
10  mln.  from  the  ''High  Man' ,  or  summit.  The  Wythbum  ascent  is  the 
shortest  and  steepest.  The  bridle-path,  also  easily  traced,  leaves  the  road 
opposite  the  inn  and  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  a  small  beck. 
Farther  up,  it  bends  to  the  left,  and  about  '/z  H.  from  the  top  it  unites 
with  the  route  from  Grasmere  (p.  421).  View,  see  p.  421;  descent  to 
Patterdale,  see  p.  426.  —  Among  the  smaller  hills  near  Keswick,  Latrigg 
(see  p.  433),  Swinside  (808  ft.;  near  Portinscale) ,  and  Cat  Bells  (1482  ft.; 
p.  4!^)  are  the  best  points  of  view.  The  ascents  of  High  Seat  (1996  ft.; 
from  the  Watendlath  road)  and  Olaramara  (2660  ft.;  from  Bosthwaite) 
are  more  fatiguing.  —  Active  walkers  will  find  the  ascent  of  <}reat  Gable 
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(3960  ft.)  one  of  the  most  repaying  in  the  district.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  very  fine,  including  Wast  Water,  Scafell  and  Seafell  Pikes,  Skiddaw, 
and  Helrellyn.  The  ascent  may  be  made  either  from  the  Sty  Head  Pass 
(p.  iS2;  s/i-l  ^•)  or  from  the  Honister  Pass  (p.  428 ;  2-8  hrs.)  vift  Cfrey  EnotU 
028Tft.),  Brandreth  (2344  ft.),  and  Or^tn  Qahle  (2474  ft.).  The  descent 
may  be  made  by  Sty  Head  to  Wasdale  Head  (see  below). 

Among  other  excursions  from  Keswick  may  be  mentioned  the  *Walk 
to  (5  M.)  WatendltUh  (p.  428;  charming  views),  returning  via  (2  H.)  Eot?- 
thwaite  and  BorrotodaU  (In  all  ISVs  M.).  —  The  easy  way  to  visit  Basaen- 
thwaite  Lake  (226  ft.)  is  to  take  the  train  to  (TVs  M.)  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
station  (p.  406)  and  hire  a  boat  at  the  Pheasant  Inn.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake,  wMch  is  4  M.  long  and  '/4  H.  broad,  is  rather  tame. 

From  Keswick  to  7%trto»0re,  Qratmere,  Ambletide,  and  Windtrmere  by 
coach,  see  p.  41T;  to  €fra»m«re  via  Watendlathy  see^p.  418. 

d.  Wast  Water  and  Scafell  Section. 

♦Wast  Water  (204  ft.),  3  M.  long  and  1/2  M.  wide,  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  district,  attaining  a  maximum  depth  of  258  ft. 
The  scenery  around  it  is  wild  and  imposing.  The  head  of  the  lake 
is  enclosed  by  finely  grouped  mountains,  including  ScafeU,  Ling- 
mellj  Oreat  Odble,  Kirk  Fellj  and  Yewbarrow,  On  tbe  S.E.  side  of  the 
lake  the  imposing  cliffs  of  the  Screes ,  culminating  in  IllgiU  Head 
(1980  ft.),  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water^s  edge.  The  bank  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  is  richly  wooded. 

Wasdale  Head  (Wastwater  Hotel;  Row  Head  and  Bumthwaite 
Lodging  Houses,  R.  is,  6d.-2«.)  is  a  deep  and  romantic  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  about  1  M.  from  the  lake.  Ponies  and 
guides  may  be  obtained  here  for  numerous  excursions,  includii% 
the  ascent  of  Scafell  Pike  (see  below).  —  As  tbe  lake  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  here,  the  traveller  should  yisit  its  lower  end,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  grand  mountain-amphitheatre  at  its  head. 

The  best  plan  is,  perhaps,  to  hire  a  boat,  and  go  all  the  way  by  water 
(it.  per  hr.;  with  boatman  2«.  Bd.  per  hr.;  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  and 
back  6«.).  There  is  a  road  along  the  W.  bank,  and  even  the  most  hurried 
travellers  should  drive  as  far  as  BowdtrdaU^  1  H.  from  the  head  of  the 
lake.  Those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  rough  walking  may  make  fiie  round 
of  the  lake  on  foot,  following  the  ridge  (not  the  base)  of  the  Screes. 
There  are  two  small  inns  at  Strands  (see  below),  a  small  village  1 M.  from 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake. 

The  £.  side  of  the  Wasdale  valley  is  bounded  by  the  huge 

Scafell  or  Scawfell  Oroup ,  including^  its  four  principal  summits : 

ScafeU  Pike  (3210  ft),  Scafell  (3162  ft),  Great  End  (2984  ft.), 

and  Linffmell  (2649  ft.).  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest  mountain 

in  England,  though  surpassed  by  several  peaks  in  Scotland  and 

Wales,  and  is  best  ascended  from  Wasdale  Head.    Unlike  that  of 

Skiddaw,  the  ascent  offers  some  genuine  climbing ;  and  though  the 

ordinary  routes  are  free  from  danger  in  good  weather,  it  is  better  in 

doubtful  weather  not  to  attempt  the  ascent  alone  (pony  and  guide 

15s.).  Ponies  go  to  within  V2  ^^*  of  the  top. 

Ascent  of  Scafell  Pike,  2-2Vs  hrs.  The  ordinary  and  easiest  route 
from  Wasdale  Head  ascends  along  the  S.  side  of  Linffmeii  Oill^  which  we 
reach  by  descending  Wasdale  for  about  1  M.  (to  a  point  near  Wast 
Water)  and  then  turning  to  the  left    We  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
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stream  for  about  V*  l^'*?  <uid  where  it  forks  go  straight  up  the  green 
space  between  the  arms.  About  10  min.  higher  up,  on  more  level  ground, 
we  bend  to  the  left  towards  LingmeU^  but  turn  again  to  the  right,  near 
a  wall.  The  last  part  of  the  route  is  marked  by  cairns.  Throughout 
this  ascent  Scafell,  to  the  right,  is  more  prominent  than  Scafell  Pike. 
—  A  finer  but  steeper  route  leads  via  Lingmell  Beck  and  Piers  Gill.  We 
proceed  towards  the  K.  to  (Vs  M.)  Bumthtoaite,  and  then  to  the  K.E.  through 
the  valley  between  Chreat  Ga^U  and  Lingmell^  with  LingnuU  Btek  to  the 
right.  After  about  10  min.  the  pony-track  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  (p.  431) 
diverges  to  the  left,  and  in  V*  lur.  more  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right  and 
ascend  to  the  left  of  Pier's  Qill,  The  path  joins  the  one  above  described 
in  the  hollow  between  Lingmell  and  Scafell  Pike.  (The  pony-track  goes 
on  to  E$k  Haiue  and  then  turns  to  the  right.)  —  Scafell  is  also  ascended 
from  Dungeon  Oill  (p.  421  \  3-4  hrs.  \  route  marked  by  cairns),  from  Botthwaite 
(p.  428;  3-4  hrs.;  cairns;  pony  and  gtdde  15«.),  and  from  Boot  (p.  411; 
iih4hrs.).  —  The  *View  from  the  top  is  extensive  and  wild.'  It  includes 
SJdddaw  to  the  y.,  Helvellyn  to  the  K.E.,  High  Street  to  the  E.,  a  bit 
of  Windermere  and  Ingleborough  (p.  439;  in  the  distance)  to  the  S.B., 
the  Coniston  Hills  to  the  S.,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  sea  to  the  S.W. 
and  W.  The  view  from  Cfreat  End^  the  N.E.  limb  of  the  Scafell  group, 
easily  reached  from  the  top  of  Scafell  Pike  in  ^/a  hr.,  is  «till  finer.  The 
top  of  Sea/ell^  to  the  S.,  is  somewhat  less  easy  of  approach,  and  the 
view  it  commands  does  not  dilTer  enough  from  that  above  described  to 
repay  the  trouble.  Expert  cragsmen  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to 
test  their  skill  in  the  gulliea  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides. 

From  Strands  (p.  434)  roads  lead  westward  to  tbe  railway- 
stations  of  (7  M.)  Drigg  (Yictoria  Inn)  and  (8  M.)  Seascale  (JScaxo- 
fell  Hotelj  R.  3-48.,  B.  %.  6<2.,  D.  3«.),  that  to  tbe  latter  passing 
Gosforth,  with  an  early  Cross,  14  ft.  high.  Coaches  mn  from  Sea- 
scale  to  Wasdale  Head  (4«.)  and  to  Ennerdale  (4«.).  —  Boot  (see 
p.  411),  in  EskdaUy  Is  reached  from  Wasdale  Head  by  a  pony-track 
(6  M.)  leading  past  Bummoor  Tarn  (830  ft.),  between  Scafell  on 
the  left  and  Jllgill  Head  (1980  ft.)  on  the  right.  In  Stanley  QiU, 
abont  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Boot,  Is  *])alegarth  Eorce  (60  ft  high), 
which  is,  peihaps ,  the  finest  waterfall  in  the  Lake  District  The 
key  to  the  fall  is  kept  at  Dalegarih  Hall,  a  quaint  old  farm-house 
near  the  foot.  At  the  month  of  the  gill,  near  Beckfoot  (p.  411),  is 
the  Stanley  Qhyll  Hotel.  From  Boot  we  may  go  on  by  theHardknott 
Pass  (Roman  Camp,  see  p.  416)  and  the  Wrynose  Pass  to  Ambleside 
(comp.  p.  420),  or  we  may  take  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Ba- 
yenglass  (p.  411). 

From  Wasdale  Head  to  Keetnck  by  the  Bt^  Head  Past  or  the  BlaeTt 
Sail  Pasi,  see  p.  482. 

50.  From  London  to  Shefflleld,  Leads,  and  Carlisle. 

906  M.  Minx^ND  Railway  in  6V4-10hrs.  (fares  40«.  6d.,  24«.  2V2<f.)— For 
the  sections  composing  the  Z.ilT.  fF.  Beute  from  London  to  Carlisle  (299  M., 
in  6-8>/4  hrs. ;  fares  40«.  6d.,  26s.  8d.,  24^.  2V2<l.)t  see  BR.  36,  44  a,  46.  —  The 
quickest  route  to  Sheffield  is  by  the  Great  CentrcU  Ratttoay  (3  hrs.  8  min. ; 
fares  QO*.  lid.,  13«.  id.),  see  R.  44c. 

From  London  (St.  Pancras)  to  (119  M.)  Trent  Junction,  see  R. 
44b.  —  The  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  now  disfigured 
with  Iron-works.  At  (125  M.)  Trowell  Junction  we  join  the  alter- 
native Midland  Railway  main  line  to  the  N.,  coming  in  from  Eet- 
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tering  and  Nottingham  (comp.  p.  376).  —  126  M.  Ilkeston  Junction, 
for  a  short  branch-line  to  Ilkeston.  Beyond  (130  M.)  Langley  MiU, 
to  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  Codnor  Castle;  and  beyond  (139M.) 
Doe  Hill  "we  see  Hardwiek  Hall  (p.  402)  to  the  right. 

146  M.  Chesterfield  (Portland^  well  spoken  of,  R.  f^om  Ss.  6d., 
lunch  2s.  6(2.;  Station,  near  Midland  &  G.  0.  B.  stations;  Angel; 
Rutland;  Bail.  RfmU  Rooms),  a  busy  manufacturing  town  with 
27,185  inhabitants.  The  curious  twist  of  the  spire  of  the  Parish 
Church  (iA-ibih.  cent.)  is  probably  due  to  the  warping  of  the  wood- 
work below  the  leaden  casing ;  local  legend  ascribes  it  to  the  devil. 
George  Stephenson  (d.  1848)  is  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Th.e  Stephen- 
son Memorial  Hall  contains  an  engineering  museum  and  a  library. 

About  7  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Chesterfield  is  Hardwiek  EaU  (see  p.  403), 
and  6  U.  to  the  £.  ia  BoUover  Castle  (p.  402). 

Chesterfield  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a  yisit  to  the 
Peak  (R.  45);  it  is  11-18  M.  from  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 

From  Chesterfield  through  Bhenoood  Forett  to  Lincoln,  see  p.  405. 

Beyond  Chesterfield  the  loop-line  by  which  some  of  the  Scottish 
express  trains  run  diyerges  to  the  right,  rejoining  our  line  at  Mas- 
borough.  —  1631/2  M.  Dore  ^  Totley,  junction  of  the  Dore  &  Chin- 
ley  Une  (p.  399)  to  Buxton.    164  M.  Beauehief  (p.  399). 

I68V9  M.  Sheffield  (Rail  Bfmt.  Booms),  see  p.  380. 

The  line  now  descends  the  yalley  of  the  Don,  —  163  M.  Mas- 
borough  (Prince  of  Wales)  forms  part  of  Botherham  (Crown; Ship), 
a  smoky  iron-working  town  to  the  right,  with  (1901)  64,348  in- 
habitanta.   *All  Saints'  Oiureh  is  a  good  Perp.  edifice. 

Soohe  Abbey,  9  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rotherham,  beyond  Maltby,  is  a 
Cistercian  foundation  of  1147  and  an  offshoot  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  467). 
The  scanty  ruins  are  well-kept  and  picturesquely  situated.  Close  by  is  Sand" 
beck  Park,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (164  M.)  Park  Qaie  ^  Rawmarsh  is  Went- 
worth  Woodhouse,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitswilliam  (occasionally  shown  by 
special  permission),  with  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  Reynolds,  and  others. 

From  (167  M.)  Swinton  branch-lines  diverge  to  Doncaster  (p.444) 
and  to  Pontefraot  and  York  (p.  445).  At  (176  M.)  Cudworth  the 
Hull  and  Bamsley  RaUway  (p.  469)  dlTerges.  —  181  M.  Sandal  ^ 
Walton  is  the  junction  for  (3  M.)  Wakefield  (*BuLl,  B.  from  3s.  6<i., 
D.  2«.-4«.  6(i. ;  Strafford  Arms;  Boydl;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  the 
capital  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  with  41,644inhab.,  a  brisk 
trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  cattle,  and  numerous  mills  and  manu- 
factories. The  handsome  ^Parish  Church  (14-16th  cent.),  with  its 
lofty  crocketed  spire,  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Wake- 
field, established  in  1888.  The  retro-choir  was  added  in  1902.  The 
Chantry  on  the  bridge  over  the  Calder,  founded  under  Edward  III. 
and  erroneously  said  to  have  been  re-erected  by  Edward  lY.  as  a 
place  of  prayer  for  the  soul  of  his  father,  Bichard,  Duke  of  York,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield  (1460),  was  entirely  rebuUt  in  1847. 
A  monument  on  the  battlefield,  near  Sandal  (see  above),  172^*  ^o 
the  S.  of  the  bridge,  marks  the  spot  where  Bichard  is  believed  to 
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haye  fallen.  —  From  (186  M.)  Koxmaxiton  (Bail.  Bfmt,  Booms) 
lines  radiate  to  York,  Goole,  Dewsbary,  etc.- 

196  M.  Leeds.  —  Hotels.  'Qubkn's  (PI.  a;  C,  S),  at  the  Midland 
Station,  B.  4«.,  B.  S«.,  D.  bs.\  Gbbat  Kobthbbn  (PI.  b;  B,  8),  at  the  Central 
Station,  B.  !«.,  D.  5*.;  *M&tbopolb  (PI.  c*,  B,  3),  King  St.,  B.  from  i«., 
D.  6».',  Gbiffin  (PI.  d;  C,  5,  commercial;  Obako  Gbntbal  (PI.  e;  C,3), 
Briggate,  B.  i$.  6<f.,  D.  3<.  6d. ;  Vigtobia  (PI.  f ;  B,  2),  Great  George  St. ; 
Tbevbltan  Tbmpbbangb,  Boar  Lane.  —  Sestanrants.  At  the  *Quem's  and 
Great  NorOum  hotels  (see  above),;  Powolny't  Restaurant^  4  Bond  St.; 
Refreihment  Rooms  at  the  stations. 

Bailway  Stations.  Wellington  (Midland  Bailway),  JTeto  Station  (L.  K.  W. 
ft  N.  E.  B.),  and  Central  Station  (G.  N.  B.  and  L.  ft  Y.  B.)  are  situated  be- 
side each  other  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  (PI.  G,  B,  8). 

Gabs.  Per  mile  1<.,  each  addit.  1/4  M.  Sd. ;  per  1/4  hr.  i«.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  64.  —  Slectrio  Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  and  run  to 
various  suburban  points. 

Post  Office  (PI.  G,  8),  Gity  Square. 

Theatres.  Grand  {¥\.  G,  D,  2),  New  Briggate;  Royal  (PI.  G.  2),  Land's 
Lane;  Q»e«i^$,  Meadow  Boad;  Empii'e  Palace  (PI.  G,  2;  varieties),  Briggate. 

American  Oonaul,  Lewis  Dexter,  Esq.,  11  Bank  St. 

Leeds y  the  great  centre  of  the  cloth-industry,  the  first  city  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  fifth  in  England,  with  (1901)  428,953  inhab., 
is  situated  on  the  Aire,  It  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist,  except 
a  visit  to  some  of  its  huge  factories  (introduction  necessary).  The 
chief  streets  are  the  Briggate,  with  the  finest  shops.  New  Briggate, 
Boar  LafUy  Bond  8t,,  Park  Bow  (with  many  handsome  modem  build- 
ings), and  Wellinffton  Street,  with  the  largest  warehouses.  Several 
of  these  diverge  from  City  Square  (PI.  C,  3),  an  irregular  open  space, 
embellished  with  a  spirited  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Black 
Prince  (by  T.  Brock)  and  statues  of  James  Watt,  John  Harrison,  Dean 
Hook,  and  Dr.  Priestley, 

The  Town  Hall  (PI.  B,  G,  2)  in  Park  Lane,  is  a  large  and  ambi- 
tious but  somewhat  begrimed  structure  in  the  Palladian  style,  with 
a  Corintliian  colonnade  and  a  lofty  clock-tower.  Organ-recitals  are 
given  in  the  great  hall  on  Tues.  (3  p.m.)  and  Sat.  (7.30'p  m.).  In 
front  of  the  Town  Hall  are  statues  of  Wellington  (by  Marochetti), 
Sir  Bohert  Peel,  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  adjacent  Municipal 
Offices  is  the  City  Art  Oallery,  with  some  good  modern  paintings 
(open  firee,  10-9).  —  The  Museum  (PI.  C,  2)  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  (open  10  to  4  or  6;  adm.  1(2.),  in  Park  Row,  contains 
antiquarian,  zoological,  and  geological  collections,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  is  the  Savilian  collection  of  antiquities  from 
Lanuvium.  The  Post  Office  (PI.  0,  3),  the  Exchange  (PI.  C,  3),  the 
Grand  Theatre  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  (PI.  B,  0, 2, 3), 
the  Infirmary  pPl.  B,  2),  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  (PI.  0, 2),  are 
also  among  the  most  prominent  buildings.  Most  of  the  \&ige  Factories 
are  near  the  river.  At  the  Bed  House,  in  Guildford  St.  (PL  C,  2), 
Charles  I.  was  confined  for  a  few  days  while  being  led  captive  to 
London.  Leeds  University  (PI.  B,  1),  at  Beech  Grove,  received  its 
charter  in  1904  j  it  was  formerly  a  member  of  Victoria  University 
(p*  365)  under  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
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The  church  of  8t,  John's  (PI.  0,  2)  at  the  top  of  Brlggate,  con- 
secrated in  1634,  is  the  oldest  in  Leeds  (entr.  from  the  lane  on  the 
S.  side).  Its  *Interior,  with  the  original  oaken  fittings,  is  interest- 
ing ;  the  great  screen  is  one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  works  of  the 
kind  in  England.  —  St.  Peter'8  (PI.  D,  3),  in  Klrkgate,  contains  some 
15th  cent,  hrasses,  an  ancient  Saxon  Gross,  and  the  tomb  of  Dean 
Hook  (vicar  1837-59).  —  Mill  HiU  Chapel  (PL  0,  3),  of  which 
Dr.  Priestley  (p.  437)  was  minister  for  seven  years,  was  founded 
in  1672  and  rebuilt  in  1849. 

The  chief  lungs  of  the  town  are  Woodhouse  Moor,  to  the  N.,  and 
*Roundhay  Park  (776  acres;  electric  tramway  2d.),  totheN.E.,  the 
latter  with  two  lakes  and  a  manor-house  (refreshment  rooms). 

Ahoat  3Vs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Leeds,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  reached 
either  by  electric  tramway  (25  min.  \  fare  2d.)  or  railway  (see  p.  439),  are 
the  rains  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  (adm.  free,  9  a.in.  till  dusk),  second  to  Foun- 
tains (p.  167)  alone  among  Yorkshire  abbeys  in  extent  and  preservation. 
The  abbey,  a  Cistercian  house,  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  and  most  of 
the  remains  are  in  the  late-l^orman  style.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular. 
The  abbey  now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  WardeWi  ^Guide  to  Kirkstall 
Abbey*  OP^^^  3d.  \  with  plan)  may  be  obtained  in  the  old  0-ranary,  where 
a  few  interesting  relics  are  also  shown.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made 
to  (41/2  M.)  Temple  Newtam^  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Damley  (good  pictures) ; 
to  KnovDtthorpe  Old  Haling  IVz  M.  to  the  E.  (picturesque  gateway);  to  Hare- 
wood  House  (p.  464) ;  and  to  the  interesting,  partly  Korman  church  at  Adel^ 
5  M.  to  the  K.N.W.  of  Leeds,  beyond  Headingley.  The  'Shire  Oak'  at 
(2  H.)  Headingley  (electric  tramway)  is  29  ft.  in  girth. 

Fbou  Lerds  to  Bbabfobd  and  Halifax,  ITVa  M.,  G.  "S.  Railway  in 
'A-lVskr.  (fares  2t.  id.,  ie.  6<f..  is.  4d.).  [Halifax  is  reached  more  directly 
by  the  L.  &  T.  R.  in  V«-'/4  hr.  (same  fares).] 

9  M,  Bradford.  —  Hotat.  Midland  (PI.  a  5  C,  5),  R.  4*.,  D.  5*. ;  Viotobia 
(PI.  b;  C,  6),  R.  or  D.  4».;  Talbot  (PI.  c;  C,  5)*,  Alexandra  (PI.  d;  B,  6), 
R.  from  3«.  \  Imperial  (PI.  e ;  C,  6),  R.  3*.,  D.  2*.  6d.  —  Rail.  B/mt.  Room*.  — 
Midland  Station  (PI.  C,  5);  Exchange  Station  (PI.  C,  6),  for  the  G.  N.  and 
L.  &  Y.  R.  —  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  B,  4) ;  Princes  Theatre  (PI.  B,  C,  6).  —  Poet  Office 
(PI.  C,  5),  Forster  Square.  —  American  Consul,  Erastus  B.  Day. 

Bradford  (279,809  inhab.),  the  headquarters  of  the  worsted  manufacture, 
contains  a  well-equipped  Technical  College  (PI.  B,  6),  the  United  Torkehire 
Independent  College,  formed  in  1888  by  the  union  of  colleges  at  Rotherham 
and  Airedale,  the  Carttoright  Memorial  Art  Oallery  ^  Museum  (both  to  the 
N.W.),  a  Free  Public  Library  (PI.  C,  5),  and  statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  It  lias  seven  public  parks. 
The  facade  of  the  imposing  Tovon  Hall  (PI.  C,  6)  is  embellished  with  statues 
of  English  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  downwards;  and  the  Exchange 
(PI.  G,  6)  contains  a  statue  of  Richard  Cobden.  —  ITVa  M.  Halifax  (White 
Swan;  Old  Cock;  Maude'' s  Temperance,  R.  2<.*,  Rail.  Rfmt.  Roomsy,  with 
(1901)  104,933  inhab.,  is  another  important  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth 
and  cotton  industry,  with  a  handsome  town-hall  and  a  Perp.  church.  The 
old  pillory  and  stocks  are  still  preserved.  Defoe  wrote  part  of  ^Robinson 
Crusoe'*  in  the  Rose  ft  Crown  Inn,  Back  Lane. 

From  Leeds  to  Sklbt  (p.  444)  21  M.,  railway  in  V2-IV4  hr.  (fares  2«.  lOd., 
1».  8>M.),  TO  ToBK  (p.  445)  25V2  M.,  railway  in  »/4-l  hr.  (fares  3«.  Btf., 
2*.  11/2^.).    The  lines  diverge  at  (9V4  M.)  MickUfieW. 

From  Leeds  to  Harrogate,  Ripon,  and  Thirsk,  see  B.  66;  to  Hudder*-  j 

field  and  Mcmchester,  see  p.  367;  to  Bolton  Abbey  and  Whar/eddle,  see  R.  51.  J 

Jnst  beyond  (199  M.)  Kirlutall  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Kirkstall  Abbey  (see  above).  —  Beyond  (202  M.)  CalverUy  div- 
erges the  line  to  Otley  and  Ilkley  (see  p.  440).  Beyond  (203Vj  ^0 
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ApperUy  Bridge  the  train  crosses  the  Aire  and  passes  through  a 
long  tunnel.  At  (207  M.)  Shipley  we  cross  the  line  from  Bradford 
(p.  438)  to  Ilkley  (p.  441).  —  208  M.  Saltaire,  a  woollen  and 
worsted -making  town,  named  from  its  founder  Sir  Titus  Salt 
(d.  1876)  and  the  river  Aire.  The  factory  of  the  Salt  family  (chiefly 
for  alpaca)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company  and  adjoins  the  line 
on  the  right.  —  213  M.  Keighley  (Devonshire  Arms,  R.  3$.  6(2. , 
D.  2«.  6d. ;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  pron.  ^Eeethley*,  is  a  manufacturing 
town  with  41,565  inhabitants. 

From  Keighley  a  branch-line  divergea  h^  the  Worth  Valley  to  (4  H.) 
Haworth  (Black  Bfin)^  the  home  of  the  Brontea.  The  Church  waa  rebuilt 
in  1880,  only  the  old  tower  heing  left.  A  brass  on  the  floor,  near  the 
chancel-screen,  marks  the  burial-vault  of  the  Bronte  family.  The  Far- 
sonage^  also  enlarged  and  otherwise  altered  since  Charlotte  (1816-55),  Emily 
(181848),  and  Anne  (189049)  Bronti  lived  in  it,  is  shown  only  to  visitors 
with  an  introduction.  The  small  Bronti  liuteum^  near  the  church,  contains 
some  interesting  personal  relics  (adm.  Sd.).  —  The  line  goes  on  to  Oxenhope. 

222  M.  Skipton  (Midland,  B.  or  D.  3^.  6cl.;  Devonshire  Arms; 
Black  Horse;  Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms),  the  capital  of  the  picturesque 
Craven  District^  with  11,986  inhab.  and  a  late-Perp.  church,  is  the 
junction  of  lines  to  (11  M.)  Grctssington  in  Wharfedale  (p.  443),  to 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Ekley  (see  p.  441),  and  to  Burnley  and  Aecrington 
(p.  357).  Skipton  Ca$tU  (14-1 6th  cent.),  for  500  years  the  seat  of 
the  Cliffords,  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress 
of  Henry  U.  (comp.  p.  14).  —  About  5-6  M.  to  the  N.  of  (229  M.) 
Bell  Busk,  where  we  leave  the  Aire,  are  *Qordale  Sear,  a  huge 
wall  of  cliffs  (300  ft.),  and  MaJham  Cove,  a  fine  rocky  amphitheatre, 
285  ft.  high.  These  are  both  results  of  the  geological  dislocation 
known  as  the  ^Craven  Fault',  which  extends  for  over  20  M. 

232  M.  Hellifleld  (RaU,  Rfmt.  Rooms)  Is  the  junction  of  the 
Midland  trains  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (comp.  p.  406),  and 
of  the  through-route  to  Morecambe  and  Heysham. 

Fboh  Hkllifibld  to  Hbtshah,  351/2  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  This  branch 
quits  the  main  line  before  Settle  (p.  410)  and  runs  via  (5  M.)  Oiggletwiek^ 
with  a  small  museum  in  the  school-house  (relics  from  Victoria  Gave,  see 
p.  440),  and  (11  M.)  Clapham  (see  below),  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 
Ingleton  (7d.,  4d.).  From  (I8V4  M.)  Wenningion  a  branch  runs  to  (26V4  M.) 
Cavn/orih  (p.  407).  —  2OV2  M.  Hornby;  241/2  M.  Caton;  26V2  M.  Halton,  — 
29  M.  Lanixuter  (Cfreen  Ayret);  29V2  H*  Lemcaster  (Gcutle),  see  p.  407.  — 
32  M.  Morecambe  (p.  407).  —  35V2  M.  Heysham  {Eeytfuxm  Toaert,  U.  4-6«., 
D.  At.  Gd.^  OroivenoTt  B.  3«.  6<f.,  D.  4<.)  is  the  starting-point  for  steamers 
to  Belfast,  Dublin,  Douglas  (p.  358),  and  Londonderry.  The  trains  run 
alongside  the  steamers. 

Claphcm  (Flying  Horse  Shoe,  at  the  station,  pens.  7«.  6d.  &  New  Inn,  in 
the  village,  IV?  M.  to  the  N.)  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
*Ingleborough  Cave,  about  IV2M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village  (adm.  2«.  8d.,  for 
a  party  is.  each ;  key  at  the  inns).  The  cave,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  chambers  and  passages  with  a  total  length  of  y»  H..  contains  beautiful 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  From  its  mouth  we  may  climb  to  (11/2  hr.)  the 
top  of  IngUborough  ffill  (2375  ft.),  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  On 
the  way  we  pass  the  month  of  Gaping  OhylLtk  pot-hole  or  swallow-hole 
330  ft.  deep,  terminating  in  a  huge  cave  600  ft.  long  (quite  inaccessible 
without  special  preparation  and  apparatus).  Fell  Beck  pours  into  Gaping 
Ohyll  in  a  single  vertical  jel  of  300  ft.,  forming  a  very  considerable  water- 
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fall  wlien  tlie  stream  is  fall.  —  These  excursions  may  also  be  made  from 
Ingleton  (450  ft. ;  IngleboroughArmi,  B.  or  D.  from  2s.  \  WheaUheaf),  i  M.  from 
Clapham,  at  the  end  of  the  hranch-line  mentioned  at  p.  440.  Other  attractive 
points  near  Ingleton  are  Yordat  Cave  (adm.  it,\  41/2  M.  to  the  N. ;  WeathiT' 
cote  Cwe  (adm.  1<.),  4H.  to  the  N.E.;  the  *Inglet<m  Beek  Falls  (adm.  3d.), 
11/2  M.  to  the  N.E.-,  and  the  *  Thornton  Bed  Falls  (3d.),  IV2  M.  to  the  N. 
A  Yisit  to  both  sets  of  falls  is  easily  combined  in  one  walk  by  crossing 
(iV4  H.)  the  ridge  between  the  glens.  —  From  Ingleton  a  branch  of  the 
L.IT.W.R.  runs  via  (8  M.)  Kirkby  Lonsdale  (Boyal)  and  (20  H.)  Sedbergh 
(White  Hart)  to  (24  M.)  Low  QUI  Junction  (p.  407),  on  the  main  line. 

237  M.  Settle  (600  ft.;  Ashfleld's;  Lion,  R.  3s.,  D.  2«.  6d.), 
11/2  M.  from  Giggleswick  (p.  439),  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
in  a  picturesque  limestone  district. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  Victoria  Cave,  where  numerous  prehistoric 
bones,  bronze  and  flint  implements,  pottery,   and   coins  have  been  found. 

The  next  section  of  the  railway  traverses  a  isidld  and  picturesque 
district  and  is  remarkable  for  its  engineering  skill.  Fine  view  down 
Dent  Dale,  to  the  left,  beyond  Settle.  We  ascend  the  ralley  of  the 
Kibble,  with  Ingleborough  (p.  439)  and  Whemside  (2416  ft.)  to  the 
left  and  Pen-y-Qhent  (2270  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  country  now 
becomes  very  bleak.  Beyond  (247^2^0  Kibblehead  we  cross  Batty 
M088  by  a  Yiaduct,  1330  ft.  long  and  165  ft.  high,  and  trayerse  the 
Blea  Moor  Tunnel,  IV2  M.  long.  At  (260  M.)  Dent  we  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  line  (1145  ft).  After  passing  (257  M.)  Hawea 
Junction,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Hawea  and  Northallerton 
(p.  449),  we  soon  enter  the  green  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Westmor- 
land. Before  entering  Birkett  Tunnel  (i/4  M.)  we  «ee,  to  the  right, 
Pendragon  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Pendragon,  father 
of  King  Arthur,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side,  is  Lammas  Castle, 
267  M.  Kirkby  Stephen  (800  ft.;  King's  Arms;  Black  Bull;  comp. 
p.  451).  —  278  M.  Appleby  (Ring's  Head,  R.  or  D.  3«.) ,  on  the 
Eden,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Penrith  (p. 408).  Appleby  Castle, 
to  the  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1686.  —  The  blue  hills  of  the  Lake 
District  now  bound  the  view  on  the  W.  Beyond  Newbiggin  we  enter 
Cumberland,  and  beyond  Culgirth  traverse  a  tunnel  (i/g  M.). 

308  M.  Carlisle,  see  p.  408. 

51.    From  Leeds  to  Skipton  vi&  Ilkley.  Wharfedale. 

27  M.  Midland  Railway  in  i-lVi  hr.  (fares  3s.  Qd.,  2«.);  to  (14  M.r) 
Otley  in  V2-I  hr.  (fares  U.  9d.,  is.);  to  (16  M.)  Ilkley  in  Va-i  br.  (fares  2*., 
is.  id.).  —  The  direct  line  to  Skipton  026  M.,  in  Vs-l'A  br.)  forms  part  of 
the  Midland  Bailway'^s  main  route  to  Scotland  (see  p.  439).  Otley  and 
Ilkley  may  also  be  reached  by  the  K.E.R.  (similar  times  and  fares),  and 
holders  of  return-tickets  by  either  line  may  return  by  the  other. 

The  prettiest  and  most  interesting  part  of  Wfiar/edale  is  that  between 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Harden,  which  may  be  easily  visited  in  one  day  from. 
Ilkley  via  Bolton  Abbey  Station  (see  p.  441). 

Leeds,  see  p.  437.  Our  line  diverges  from  the  main  line  beyond 

Calverley  (p.  438).   At  (OVa  M.)  Quiseley,  where  we  are  joined  by 

the  line  f^om  Bradford  fp.  437),  we  sometimes  change  carriages  for 

Otley,  though  the  loop-line  for  that  town  actually  diverges  at 
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(IIV2  M.)  Menston  Junction.   The  singular  rocky  knob  of  Almias 

CUff  (720  ft.)  l8  seen  to  the  right. 

OUey  {.Whiu  fforte,  B.  3*.  6d.,  D.  Qs.  Bd.%  the  ebief  place  in  Lower 
Wharfedale,  is  a  busy  little  town  with  9330  inhab.,  some  worsted  miUa, 
and  a  Perp.  church  incorporating  some  Norman  remains.  It  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  Chevin  (925  ft.),  which  affords  a  good  view  of  Wharfedale  and 
the  hills  to  the  N.  and  K.W.  Abont  IVs  M.  to  the  N.  lies  Farnletf  EaU, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  containing  an  extensive  and  admirable 
^Collection  of  works  by  Tamer  (who  was  a  frequent  visitor  here);  also 
Gromweirs  watch  and  the  sword  and  hat  worn  by  him  at  Marston  Moor, 
Fairfax'^s  drum  and  sword,  and  other  relics  of  the  Civil  War  (open  to 
visitors  on  previous  written  application). 

Beyond  (13  M.)  Burky  (Malt  Shovel)  we  see  to  the  right,  across 
the  Wharfe,  Denton  Park,  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Fairfax  (1611-71 ; 
honse  modern).  —  16  M.  Ben  Rhydding  (Wheatley  Hotel),  with  a 
large  and  frequented  Hydropathic  Establishment,  in  a  line,  breezy 
situation  (from  3l,  Ss,  per  week,  less  in  winter).  To  the  left  Is  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  Cow  and  Calf  Rocks  (see  below).  —  The  train 
crosses  Hkley  on  a  lofty  viaduct. 

16  m.  Ilkley.  —  Hotels.  ^Middleton,  near  the  river,  1/2  M.  from  the 
rail,  station,  R.  from  6«.,  D. 4s.  Qd.\  Cbkbgbnt,  well  spoken  of;  Botal,  in 
a  lofty  site  to  the  8.  of  the  rail,  station;  Listbb^s  Abms,  unpretending.  — 
H^drooathiea.  Ilklbt  Wills  Housb,  from  9i.3*.  per  week;  Tbodtbbck, 
from  Os.  6d.  per  day;  Cbaiq  Lands,  from  21.  2s.  per  week;  Hockwood, 
from  32s.  6d.;  Mablbobodgh,  from  Sis.  6d. ;  Stonbt  Lba,  49s.  Prices 
lower  in  winter.  —  ITumerous  Boarding  Howes  and  Lodgings.  —  Cab  to 
most  points  in  the  town  Is.;  double  fare  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  — 
Pott  Office^  Wells  Road,  close  to  the  station.  —  Golf  Linkty  to  the  8.W. 
of  the  town. 

lUUey  (250-750  ft.),  a  popular  Inland  watering-place  with  7455 
Inhab.,  Is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  enclosed 
by  heather-clad  hills,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  to 
Upper  Wharfedale.  The  parish-church  (All  Saints)  is  a  restored 
Perp.  edifice;  the  churchyard  contains  three  curious  crosses.  The 
small  Museum  contains  antiquities  and  collections  of  botany  and 
geology  (adm.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  2d.,  other  days  free).  — The 
Old  Well  House  lies  on  the  hill  i  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station ;  its 
water  (bath  6d.)  oontains  few  mineral  Ingredients.  —  Other  short 
excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Cow  ^  Calf  Rocks  (see  above),  JSeher's 
OhyU  (1  M.  from  the  station)  and  the  Panorama  Rocks  (3/4  M.),  the 
Middleton  WoodSj  and  Denton  Park  (see  above).  —  For  Bolton 
Abbey  (4^2  M.  by  road)  and  Wharfedale,  see  below. 

Beyond  Ilkley  the  railway  continues  to  run  along  the  S.  (orW.) 
bank  of  the  Wharfe.  19^2  M.  Addingham  (Swan),  on  the  Wharfe. 
To  the  N.  rises  Beamsley  Beacon,  —  21^/2  M.  Bolton  Abbey  Station 
Is  1^/2  M.  from  the  Abbey  (see  below;  seat  In  conveyance  6d.).  — 
241/2  M.  Embsay.  —  27  M.  Skipton,  see  p.  439. 


Bolton  Abbey  and  Wharfedale. 

From  Bolton  Abbey  Station  (see  aboye)  we  follow  the  road  to  the 
right  to  (3/4  M.)  the  Devonshire  Arms  (very  fair;  carriages  for  hire), 
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where  we  turn  to  the  left(N.)  and  proceed  to  (Vs^O  the  Po«e  Office 

(see  Map).   Jost  beyond  this  we  enter  the  grounds  of  *Bolton  Abhey 

by  an  opening  known  as  the  'Hole-in-the-Wair.  The  grounds  and 

ruins  are  open  all  day,  but  the  restored  church  is  shown  by  a  guide, 

who  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  post-ofllce  (generally  in  the  church). 

The  abbey,  which  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wharfe^ 

is  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  12th  century.   The  chief  part  of 

the  picturesque  but  not  very  extensiye  ruins  is  the  Churehj  the  E.E. 

and  Dec.  nave  of  which  has  been  restored  and  is  used  for  service. 

The  Perp.  W.  front  was  added  by  Prior  Moon  in  1620.   At  the  end 

of  the  single  aisle  is  the  Mauleyerer  Chantry,  in  the  vault  below 

which  the  Mauleverers  and  Glaphams  are  said  to  have  been  interred 

in  an  upright  posture,  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Wordsworth  in  the 

'White  Doe  of  Rylstone'.  [Rylstone  lies  about  14  M.  to  the  N.E.]  To 

the  W.  of  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  Hall,  a  modem  residence  of  the  Duke 

of  Devonshire,  incorporating  the  ancient  gateway  that  figures  in 

Landseer's  well-known  picture,  now  at  Ghatsworth  (p.  394). 

To  the  8.  of  ike  Abbey  is  tbe  Rectory.  In  tbe  N.W.  comer  of  the 
churchyard  is  a  memorial  to  Lord  Frederick  CavendUh^  assassinated  at 
Dablin  in  1882.  —  Opposite  the  Abbey  the  Wharfe  is  crossed  by  a  foot* 
bridge  and  a  long  line  of  stepping-stones  (comp.  p.  443). 

Bolton  Abbey  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
*Wharfedale,  the  finest  of  the  Yorkshire  'dales'  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  England.  All  visitors  are  advised  to  ascend  it 
at  least  as  far  as  Barden  Bridge  (dee  below).  This  may  be  reached 
by  carriage  (road  shown  on  Map),  but  the  walking  route  described 
below  is  easy  and  affords  much  more  beautiful  views.  Those  who 
wish  to  minimize  the  walk  lose  little  by  driving  to  the  Strid. 

Leaving  the  grounds  of  Bolton  Abbey,  we  follow  the  road  to- 
wards the  N.  to  (Ya  M.)  the  Cavendish  Fountairiy  another  memorial 
of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (see  above).  This  point  and  the  adjacent 
Hartington  Seat  command  beautiful  views  of  the  Abbey  and  river. 
Just  beyond,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  drive  to  the 
Bolton  Woods  (closed  on  Sun.),  which  descends  to  the  river  and 
(1/2  M.)  the  Wooden  Bridge.  Hence  we  ascend  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wharfe,  partly  by  the  path  and  partly  by  the  drive,  keeping 
as  close  to  the  water  as  possible  (beautiful  views),  to  (1  M.)  the 
*8tridy  a  tumultuous  rapid  only  a  few  feet  wide,  somewhat  recall- 
ing the  Linn  of  Dee  (p.  655).  Its  story  is  told  by  Wordsworth  in 
the  'Force  of  Prayer'.  Beyond  the  Strid  we  follow  the  path  to  the 
Hawkstone  and  the  Pembroke  Seat  (view),  a  little  to  the  left  of  which 
lies  the  Strid  Cottage  (rfmts.).  Continuing  to  hug  the  river  beyond 
Pembroke  Seat  we  cross  the  little  Barden  Beck  and  pass  under 
(5  min.)  a  parapeted  aqueduct  across  the  Wharfe.  A  walk  of  12  min. 
more  brings  us  to  Barden  Bridge,  about  3-3^2  M.  from  Bolton  Ab- 
bey. —  To  reach  Barden  Tower,  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Clifford 
family,  dating  from  about  1485,  we  ascend  the  road  to  the  left  for 
3-4  minutes.    Adjacent  is  an  old  C%ap«{  (restored  in  1860);  and 
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simple  refresliments  may  be  obtained  in  the  qnaidt  old  kitcben  of 
the  adjoining  faim- bouse  (perhaps  the  chaplain's  lesldenoe).  — 
About  V2  M.  to  the  N.  is  Oill  Beck  WaterfaU. 

FjtoM  Baxdsn  Bbioob  to  Bolton  Abbxt  bt  thb  Lbft  Bahk  of  thbWhakfb, 
3Vs  H.  Tbi8  route  sbould  be  followed  by  walkers  not  going  farther  up 
the  ralley.  We  enter  a  cart-track  close  to  the  bridge  and  then  (IVs  mln.) 
follow  the  path  to  the  right,  which  descends  to  (10  mln.)  the  Aqueduct 
mentioned  at  p.  442.  The  path  then  enters  the  wood,  passing  rarious  ^seats* 
and  view-points,  perhaps  the  finest  of  which  is  *'BoyU''»  Beat  (about  25  min. 
from  Barden  Bridge),  commanding  a  view  up  the  Strid.  Beyond  0  min.) 
HarrUon^t  Seaty  at  the  fork,  we  follow  the  upper  path.  About  10  min. 
farther  on  we  reach  Pos/orth  Beck,  where  an  attractive  digression  may  be 
made  (see  below).  We  cross  the  beck,  pass  Qf*Mf^  Adelaide^  Seat.,  cross 
the  road  leading  down  to  the  Wooden  Bridge  (p.  442),  and  follow  the  cart- 
track  to  (1/4  hr.)  Piekldi  QUI.  Beyond  this,  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  the 
path  to  the  Stepping  Stones  diverges  to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we 
may  keep  the  upper  path.  By  the  OA  br.)  Stepping  Stones^  66  in  number, 
or  the  adjacent  bridge,  we  recross  the  stream  to  Bolton  Abbey  (p.  442). 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  Stepping  Stones  we  may  continue  our 
walk  along  the  river  to  (1  M.)  Bolton  Bridge  (Red  Lion]),  350  yds.  from  the 
Devonshire  Arms  (p.  441)  and  4  H.  from  Ilkley  (p.  441). 

The  digression  up  Posforth  Oill  (see  above)  to  the  fall  adds  only  Vz  br. 
to  the  walk  and  is  well  worth  making.  The  path,  diverging  to  the  left 
from  the  route  above  described,  ascends  high  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck  to  (12  min.)  the  Devonehire  Seat  and  (6  mm.)  the  picturesque  little 
*Park  Waterfall.  We  cross  the  stream  just  below  the  fall  and  return  by 
the  drive  on  the  other  side,  through  the  Bolton  Deer  Park,  to  (10  min.) 
the  lodge  adjoining  Queen  Adelaide's  Seat  (see  above). 

IJppEB  Whabfbdale,  above  Baiden  Bridge,  is  also  attractive  and 
may  be  visited  on  foot  or  by  carriage.  It  is  fairly  good  for  cycling. 
About  3  M.  from  Barden  Bridge,  on  the  right  bank,  is  BumsaU 
(600  ft. ;  Red  Lion)  ;  and  3  M.  beyond  that,  on  the  left  bank,  is 
Orassington  (650  ft. ;  Grassington  Boarding  House,  6-68.  per  day), 
whence  a  railway  runs  to  (11  M  )  Skipton  (p.  439).  An  omnibus 
also  plies  hence  every  morning  (I9.)  to  (6  M.)  Kettlewell  (700  ft. ; 
Race  Horses;  Blue  Belt),  which  lies  in  an  open  part  of  Wharf edale 
and  serves  as  headquarters  for  several  interesting  excursions,  afford- 
ing good  views  of  the  moors  and  limestone  hills. 

Among  the  points  most  often  visited  are  AmeUffe  (3  H.),  IMton  {.6^/2  H.), 
Mtahom  Cove  (p.  439*,  8  M.  to  the  S.W.X  Mtahaan  Tarn  (12oOft.).  and  Leu- 
bum  (16  M.  \  in  Wensleydale,  p.  449).  —  Near  the  head  of  Wharfedale, 
4  H.  beyond  Kettlewell,  lies  Buekden  (Buck).  Hence  we  may  drive  to 
(14  H.)  Ajfegarth  (p.  449)  through  BiihopdaUj  or  walk  to  the  same  point 
over  the  Stake  Pass  (ca.  1800  ft.).  Or  we  may  walk  or  drive  to  (12  H.) 
Bawes  (p.  449). 

52,  From  London  to  York,  Durham,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick. 

336V2M.  Great  TTobthebn  and  Xorth  Eabtbrn  Railways  in  7-9  hrs. 
(47s.,  28s.  2V8<l.)i  to  (188  H.)  York  in  SVs-S  hrs.  (27s.,  15s.  8(1.);  to  C256  H.) 
Durham  in  6-6</4  hrs.  (35«.  lOcf.,  21s.  2J.);  to  (268Vs  M.)  NewcasOe  in  5V4-7hrs. 
(38s.  3d.,  22s.  7V2<f.). 

From  London  (King's  Gross)  to  (106  M.)  Qrantham^  seep.  387. 

At  (109  M.J  Barkstone  a  brancb-line  diverges  on  tbe  ligbt  to 

Boston  (p.  473j  and  Lincoln  (p,  470). 
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120  M.  Vewark-OB-Trent  ((Xinton  Arms;  Bam^  R.  from  3a., 
D.  from  2$,  6(2. ;  Saraeeh'a  Head),  an  old  town  with  (1901)  14,986  in- 
h»b.,  has  large  breweries  and  plaster-of-Paris  works. 

The  old  GoiUe,  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  was  dismantled  after  sus- 
taining three  sieges  in  the  Civil  War.  King  John  died  here  in  1216.  The 
Cfrout^  were  opened  as  a  pahlic  garden  in  1889.  The  Parith  Churchy  a 
Perp.  edifice  with  an  E.E.  lofty  spire,  contains  an  nnosnally  fine  brass, 
commemorating  Alan  Flemyng  (d.  1363),  and  an  oaken  rood-screen  of  1506. 
The  Gramnuur  School  was  founded  in  1629.  The  Beemmont  Market  Cross 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  —  Newark  is  the  junction 
of  the  ITottingham  and  Lincoln  line  (see  p.  474)  and  of  a  line  to  Melton 
Mowbray  (p.  874). 

At  (131  M.)  Vukeriee  Junction  (p.  405)  we  cross  the  Lancashire, 
Derbyshire,  &  East  Coast  Railway.  132  M.  Tuxford  (p.  40&).  — 
138  M.  Retford  (White  Hart;  Crown,  R.  from  3a.  6d,  D.  2a.  6rf.)  is 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Sheffield  yi&  Worksop  (see  p.  403)  and  to 
Grimsby  (p.  470)  vii  Gainsborough  (p.  474). 

146  M.  Scroohy  (Wooffenden  House,  well  spoken  of).  The  Manor 
House  was  once  occupied  by  William  Brewster  (1660-1644),  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Opposite  it  are  traces  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  York.  Austerfield^  1 V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  (148  M.) 
Bawtry,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Bradford  (1588-1657),  second 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  America. 

156  M.  Doncaster  (Angel;  Reindeer;  Rail.  RfmU  Rooms)  is  a 
prosperous  agricultural  town  on  the  Don,  with  (1901)  28,924  inhab., 
the  works  of  the  G.N.R.,  and  a  handsome  modern  Dec.  church  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  the  tower  of  which  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  railway. 
The  8t,  Leger  (established  in  1778)  is  run  here  about  the  middle 
of  Sept.  (hotels  crowded  and  charges  raised). 

From  Dohcastbk  to  Shbfpibld,  18  M.,  railway  in  s/i-l  br.  (fares  2«.  6<f., 
it.  6d.).  The  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Don,  —  4  M.  ConMfrouffh 
(Star),  with  a  Norman  castle  (12th  cent.),  celebrated  in  Scott*s  ^lyanhoe". 
—  8  M.  Mcxhorough;  14  M.  Rotherham  (p.  434).  —  18  M.  Sheffidd,  see  p.  380. 

Other  lines  run  from  Doncaster  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Wake- 
field and  Leeds,  Pontefiract  and  York,  Goole  and  Hull,  and  Ctaiinsborough 
and  Lincoln. 

174^2  M.  Selby  (LondeshoroughArms^  near  the  Abbey,  L.  2«.  6d. ; 
George,  R.  or  D.  2^.;  Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms),  a  small  agricultural  town 
with  7786  inhab.,  on  the  Ouse,  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of 
Henry  I.  Near  the  station,  on  issuing  tiom  which  we  turn  to  the 
left,  is  the  Benedictine  *Abbey  Church  (p.  xli),  one  of  the  finest 
monastic  churches  in  England,  though  lacking  the  S.  transept  (re- 
cently restored;  open  9-12  and  1-5^  entr.  by  S.W.  door). 

The  church  (306  ft.  long)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent., 
and  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  in  the  Norman  style.  The  B.  part 
of  the  nave  and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  f^ont  are  E.E. ;  the  choir  and 
lady*ehapel  are  Dec. ;  and  some  of  the  windows  Perp.  Among  the  points 
of  special  interest  in  the  interior  are  the  coloured  ceiling  of  the  nave; 
the  slender  detached  columns  reaching  from  the  arches  to  the  roof  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  nave;  the  tombs  of  the  abbots  in  the  lady  diapel; 
some  carious  figures  in  the  N.  transept;  and  the  grand  E.  window. 

From  8elhy  hranch-lhies  run  to  Hull  (a  continuation  of  the  line  f^om 
Leeds,  p.  438)  and  to  Market  Wdghton  (p.  467).    The  former  line  passes 
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(7  M.)  Bowdm  (Wellington,  R.  2«.  6d.,  D.  2«.),  with  the  fine  -^Ghnrch  of 
St.  Gnfhbert  (B.E.,  Dec,  ft  Perp.),  formerly  belonging  to  the  hiBhops  of 
Durham  (comp.  p.  !▼!). 

Beyond  (185  M.)  ^a&iifti  we  cross  the  Onse;  York  Minster  ap- 
pears on  the  right. 

188  M.  York.  —  Betels.  *8tation  (PI.  %s  B,  3),  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  honse,  with  a  fine  yiew  of  the  eity  f^om  the  eoffee-room,  B.  flrom 
4<.,  B.  2«.  6<l.,  D.  it,  (rooms  near  the  electric  hell  hoards  should  be  avoided). 
*HA&KKa'8  YoBK  (Pl.b }  G,  2),  an  old-established  house,  in  a  central  situation, 
B.  from  4«.  &«.,  D.  4#. ;  Black  Swan  (PI.  c;  C,  3) ;  Exhibition  (PI.  d ;  C,  1) ; 
Thomases  (PI.  e;  C,  2),  B.  2*.  6d.,  D.  from  2*. ;  Clabengb  (PI.  g;  C,  2),  plain; 
CiTT  Tbhpbbancb  (Pi.  h;  C,  2),  12  Lendal.  —  UUw  Eollu'9  4b  RownirBe's 
Boarding  Hotue,  37  St.  Mary's,  Bootham.  —  Rail,  B/mt,  Booms. 

Tork^  the  JEboraeum  of  the  Romans,  sitaated  on  the  Quae,  an  old 
town  with  (1901)  77,793  inhah.,  is  an  important  military  centre  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  N.  E.  Railway.  The  ancient  walls  are  still 
standing  and  enclose  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  there  are  not  a  few  qaaint  old  houses 
with  overhanging  upper  stories.  York  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
who  hears  the  title  of  Primate  of  England  (comp.  p.  27).  His  proYince 
embraces  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Chester,  Carlisle,  Newcastle, 
Ripon,  Sodor  and  Man,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wakefield. 

York,  originally  the  British  Caer  Evraue,  comes  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  Boman 
Ebcraeum^  the  chief  station  in  the  province  of  Britain,  the  headquarters 
of  the  6th  Legion,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors.  Seyerus 
died  and  was  buried  at  York  in  211,  and  Oonstantine  the  Qreat  was 
proclaimed  emperor  here  in  306,  though  the  tradition  that  he  was  bom 
at  York  is  unfounded.  York  retained  its  importance  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  was  the  centre  from  which  Christianity  spread  through  northern  Eng- 
land. It  also  became  an  important  Danish  colony.  William  the  Conqueror 
built  two  castles  here  (see  p.  448) ;  and  the  name  of  York  is  connected 
with  many  other  monarehs  and  innumerable  important  events  in  English 
history. 

Quitting  the  spacious  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  2, 3)  we  proceed 
to  the  left,  passing  Leemans  Statue  j  and  cross  the  Lendal  Bridge 
fview),  just  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Yorkshire  Club 
(PI.  0, 2).  To  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Philosophical  Society's 
Gardens  (PI.  B,  C,  2;  adm.  10-6,  Is.,  id,  on  Sat.),  which  contain  a 
Natural  History  Museum,  an  Antiquarian  Museum  (Roman  anti- 
quities, etc.),  and  some  interesting  ruins. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  iSV.  LMnard"*  Hospital j 
originally  founded  in  the  Saxon  era  and  rebuilt  by  King  Stephen  (1137). 
Beyond  it  is  the  so-called  Mvliangular  Tower y  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
Boman.  Nearer  the  N.  side  of  the  gardens  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
*8t.  Mary's  Abbey  (PI.  B.  1),  which  are  mainly  of  early-Dec.  date,  with  some 
Norman  features.  The  Antiquarian  Museum  occupies  the  old  Hospitium  or 
Oftest  HaU.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Gardens  (entr.  firom  St.  Leonard's  Place)  is 
the  picturesque  ivy-clad  Kanor  House  (PI.  C,  1),  built  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
a  residence  for  the  Lords  President  of  the  North,  and  now  a  School  for 
ths  Blind  (concert  on  Thurs.,  at  8  p.m.;  adm.  6a.).  Beyond  the  Manor 
House  is  the  line  Art  Industrial  Institution,  which  contains  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  painUngs  and  of  natural  history  objects  (adm.  6d.). 

Museum  St.  and  Duncombe  St.  lead  straight  on  to  the  Minster, 

passing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  8U  Wilfrid  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  a 
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tasteful  Fiench  Gothic  edifice,  which,  however  does  not  show  to  ad- 
Tantage  in  such  close  proximity  to  its  greater  neighbour. 

*York  Minster  (PI.  G,  D,  1)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest 
cathedrals  in  England  (483  ft  long  internally,  100  ft.  high,  105  ft. 
wide  aoross  the  nave,  222  ft.  across  the  transepts).  The  earliest 
church  on  this  site  was  a  small  wooden  one,  hastily  built  for  the 
baptism  of  King  Edwin  by  Paulinus  (627),  the  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  soon  replaced  by  a  stone  basilica,  which  was  burned  down 
in  the  8th  century.  A  third  church  was  burned  down  in  1069  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  fourth  was  built  in  its  place  by  the 
first  Norman  bishop.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger 
(1154-81) ;  the  S.  transept  by  Archbishop  Gray  in  1215-55,  and  the 
N.  transept  about  the  same  time ;  while  the  Norman  nave  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  the  present  one  between  1290  and  1345.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  presbytery  were  added  in  1360-73,  and  the  present  choir 
was  substituted  for  Archbp.  Roger's  before  1400.  The  towers  date 
from  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  edifice  as  thus  rebuilt  was  reconsecrated 
in  1472.  In  its  present  form,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  minster  above 
ground  shows  examples  of  the  E.  E.,  Dec,  and  early  and  late  Perp. 
styles.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  noble  *  W. 
Facade  (lately  restored;  Dec. ;  towers,  201  ft  high,  Perp.),  the  E.E. 
Transepts^  the  imposing  Central  ToiP<r(216ft. ;  Perp.),  the  external 
triforium  of  the  Ptesbytery,  the  Chapter  House  (Dec),  with  its  flying 
buttresses,  and  the  great  E,  Window  (Perp.).  The  numerous  fan- 
tastic gargoyles  are  also  conspicuous.  The  best  general  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city-walls  (see  p.  447).  The  daily  services  are  at 
10  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.  Adm.  to  the  choir,  chapter-house,  and  crypt, 
6d.;  to  the  tower,  6(2.  We  enter  by  the  door  in  the  S.  transept. 

Interior.  The  ^Navb,  according  to  Rickman,  is  the  finest  example 
of  the  Dec.  style  in  England,  from  the  grandeur  and  perspicnity  of  Its 
design }  ^ornament  is  nowhere  spared,  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  which  is 
peculiarly  plea8ing\  The  triforium  does  not  form  a  distinct  division,  but 
appears  part  of  the  clerestory  design.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  restored 
after  a  nre  in  1S40,  and  painted  to  resemble  stone.  In  original  stained 
glass  York  tfinster  excels  all  other  English  cathedrals,  and  this  adda 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  interior.  The  oldest  is  the  ^Jesse  Window^  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  ^.  side  (2nd  from  the  W.  end) ,  dating  from  about 
1300^  that  of  the  beautiful  *W.  Window,  with  its  graceful  flowing  tracery, 
is  also  very  fine  (1338).    The  aisles  are  unusually  wide  (30  ft.). 

The  Tbansepts,  in  a  pure  E.E.  style,  with  clustered  piers  and  pointed 
arcades,  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  e^dsting  structure  (see  above).  The  five 
beautiful  lancet-windows  (53Vs  ft.  X6  ft.)  in  the  N.  transept  are  known  as  the 
^Five  Sisters'*  and  still  retain  their  original  glazing.  In  this  transept  are 
the  monuments  of  Abp.  0r€9nfi«ld  (1306-16)  and  Thomat  Hax€y  (d.  1824; 
with  a  cadaver).  A  window  in  the  E.  aisle  of  the  transept,  reproducing 
an  older  window  formerly  in  the  same  position,  commemorates  /SWr  Frank 
Loekwood.  Q.  G.  (1846-97).  In  the  S.  transept  is  a  good  marigold  window, 
filled  with  poor  modern  glass.  The  monument  of  Abp.  Grejf  (1216-66),  in 
its  E.  aisle,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  cathedral.  The  adjacent  monu- 
ment of  Dean  Dvneomhe  (d.  1880),  by  Boehm,  is  also  fine.  The  piers  sup- 
porting the  Central  Tower  have  a  ITorman  core. 

The  majestic  *Ghoib  (Perp.)  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  elaborate 
Baod  Screen  (16th  cent.) ,  with  rieh  tobemaele-work  and  statues  of  Eng. 
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llsh  kings.  Tbe  general  arcbiteetural  arrangements  of  the  choir  resemble 
those  of  the  njive;  the  E.  part,  including  the  PrB^yUty  and  the  Lady 
Chapel^  is  the  earliest.  The  so-called  E.  Tramept  does  not  project  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  choir-aisles,  bnt  is  indicated  by  a  bay  on  eadi  side  ntnidng 
up  to  the  roof  without  the  interposition  of  a  triforium  or  clerestory.  The 
choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  madman  in  1839,  and  the  timber  vaulting  of 
the  roof  and  the  stalls  were  destroyed  (since  restored).  The  altar-screen 
is  also  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one.  The  great  *£.  Window ,  which  is 
second  in  sice  (78  ft.  x  81  ft.)  to  that  at  Gloucester  alone  (see  p.  179), 
retains  its  original  fine  glazing.  The  glass  in  the  clerestory  and  in  the  E. 
transepts  is  also  old.  The  shrine  of  St.  William  of  York,  a  12th  cent, 
saini,  whose  renown  for  sanctity  brought  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral, 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  in  front  of  the  present  reredos.  The  mili- 
tary and  other  modem  monuments  in  the  choir  are  somewhat  incongruous. 
Among  the  older  ones  are  those  of  William  of  Hatfield  (d.  1344),  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  (N.  aisle);  Ahp.  Savage  (1501-7 1  X.  aisle);  Abp.  Sorope 
(beheaded  in  1406;  presbytery);  KadAbp,  Bowet  (1407-28;  presbytery). 

From  the  E.  aisle  of  the  N.  transept  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapter-house,  noticing  near  the  door  the  Latin  inscription :  *Ut  rosa  flos 
florum.  Sic  est  domus  ista  domoram\  This  motto  scarcely  exaggerates  the 
merits  of  the  ^Chapteb  Houbb  (Dec),  which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful  in  England.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  has  no  central  pillar. 
Each  bay  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  window,  with  geometrical 
tracery.    The  grotesque  and  other  carvings  below  are  also  excellent. 

The  Gbtpt,  entered  from  the  choir-aisle,  is  of  late-Norman  date  (12th 
cent.),  though  containing  some  earlier  work,  including  a  piece  of  herring- 
bone masonry,  which  may  go  back  to  the  Saxon  era  (comp.  pp.  446,  zxxvi). 

To  the  S.  of  the  choir  are  the  Record  Room,  Vestry  (with  the  ^Hom 
of  Ulphus'  and  other  interesting  relics),  and  Treasury.  There  are  no 
cloisters;  and  in  spite  of  the  name  minster,  the  church  was  never  attached 
to  a  monastic  establishment.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Minster  are  the  Deanery 
and  the  Cathedral  Library  (adm.  Hon.,  11-1;  Thnrs.,  11-1  A  2.804),  with 
some  valuable  printed  books  and  HSS.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chapel  of  the  old  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The  present  palace  is  at 
Bishopthorpe,  2*/4  M.  to  the  8.  of  York  (grounds  shown  on  Hon.,  2-4,  by 
ticket  obtained  at  Sampson^s  Library,  Coney  St,  York). 

Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  1b  a  Perp.  gateway  leading  to  8t, 
William's  College^  a  Jacobean  block  of  buildings  restored  in  1908  as 
a  House  of  Convocation  for  the  Northern  Province.  —  The  Ouildhall 
(PI.  0,  2)  is  an  Interesting  Perp.  building  (16th  cent.)  on  the  river, 
approached  hy  an  archway  through  the  Mansion  House,  in  Coney 
St  The  windows  are  filled  with  modern  stained  glass  of  scenes  from 
the  history  of  York. 

Of  the  other  churches  in  York  the  most  interesting  are  All 
8aint8\  North  St.  (PI.  C,  3),  with  fine  old  stained  glass;  8t.  Martin- 
cum- Gregory,  Micklegate  (PI.  C,  3);  8t,  Mary  Junior,  Bishophill 
(Pl.B,  C,  3, 4),  with  a  Saxon  tower;  8t.  Mary,  Castlegate  (PI.  D,  31, 
with  a  Perp.  tower  and  spire ;  8t.  Margaret's,  Walmgate  (PI.  E,  3j, 
with  a  rich  Norman  doorway ;  8t.  Helen's,  Stonegate  (PI.  0,  2);  and 
8t,  MaHin's,  Coney  St.  (PL  0,  2;  late-Perp.). 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  a  visitor  should  do  at  York  is  to  make  a 
circuit  (28/4  M.)  of  the  City  Walls  (closed  at  9  p.m.)  which  were 
bnilt  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  partly  on  the  line  of  the 
Boman  walls.  Those  who  have  not  time  for  the  whole  round  may 
omit  the  part  between  Skeldergate  Bridge  and  Monk  Bar. 
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Begiiming  at  the  steps  by  the  arch  near  the  Leeman  statue  (p.  445), 
we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  turn  to  the  left  (B,),  pass  round  the 
S.W.  comer,  cross  (p  min.)  the  railway,  and  soon  reach  (3  min.)  iBctle- 
gate  Bar  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  one  of  the  six  gateways.  Beyond  the  Bar  we  have 
a  good  view' of  St.  Mary  Junior  (p.  447)  and,  farther  on,  of  the  Minster. 
In  7  min.  more,  beyond  Victoria  Bar,  we  pass  the  BaUe  EiU,  or  Vormaa 
Mound,  the  site  of  William  the  Conqueror's  second  castle,  and  cross 
the  (hue  by  Skeldergaie  Bridge  O/^d.).  To  the  left,  beyond  the  river,  is 
the  Oaatle  (PI.  D,  4),  now  used  for  military  purposes ;  the  oldest  part  is 
Clifford'' 9  Tower  (iSth  cent.) ,  which  occupies  the  site  of  William  the  Gon- 
queror^s  original  keep  (see  p.  445).  It  was  here  that  the  infiimous  massacre 
of  500  Jews  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189-99).  —  We  cross  the 
canal  and  regain  the  wall  at  (5  min.)  Fithergctte  (PI.  E,  4).  7  min.  Wttim- 
gate  (PI.  F,  4),  with  a  barbican,  or  outwork,  and  portcullis.  At  the  (8  min.> 
Bed  Tower  the  wall  again  disappears,  and  we  follow  the  road  and  river  to 
(5  min.)  Layerthorpe  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3),  where  it  begins  again.  8  min.  Monk 
Bar  (PI.  D,  1),  with  a  portcullis.  Beyond  Honk  Bar  we  follow  the  wall 
(lately  restored)  to  (10  min.)  Booikam  Bar  (PI.  0,  1),  obtaining  a  fine  view 
of  the  cathedral,  rising  beyond  the  Deanery  Gardens^  Bootham  Bar  is 
close  to  the  Minster  and  within  5  min.  of  Lendal  Bridge  (p.  445). 

Fbou  York  to  Habbogatb,  20  M.,  N.E.  Eailway  in  Vs-i  br.  (fares  2<. 
lOd.,  U.  Sy2d.).  —  About  Vs  M.  to  the  left  of  (6  M.)  Marston  is  the  field  of 
Marston  Moor,  the  scene  of  Oromwell''8  victory  over  the  Boyallsts  in  1644. 
—  9  M.  KirkJutmmerton,  with  a  church  partly  of  Saxon  date.  —  16 Va  M. 
Xnaresborough  (Elephant,  B.  Se,,  D.  2s,  Bd.*,  Crown),  a  small  town  with 
4979  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  the  ITidd,  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cattle 
(14th  cent.)  are  of  no  great  importance  (adm.  6<l.),  but  command  a  fine  view. 
The  Church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  At  Knaresborough  are 
a  Dropping  Well  (a^n.  fid.),  with  petrifying  properties,  and  8t.  Roberfs 
Chapel  (a^.  Bd.),  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock,  with  a  rudely-carved 
figure  of  an  armed  man.  About  1  M.  down  the  river  is  St.  Roberfs  Cbv«, 
where  Eugene  Aram  concealed  the  body  of  his  victim.  Knaresborough  is 
a  good  centre  whence  to  explore  the  picturesque  Nidderdale  (p.  465).  — 
20  M.  Harrogate,  see  p.  464. 

From  York  to  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  see  B.  54;  to  Beverley  and 
Sull,  see  B.  56. 

To  tbe  right  of  the  railway,  4  M.  from  York,  lies  SkeUony  with  an 

Interesting  E.  £.  church  (^.  xMi).  —  204  M.  Pilmoor. 

From  Piluoos  to  Malton,  24  H.,  railway  in  1-1V4  hr.  (,3s.  4<l.,  2s.).  At 
(5  M.)  Coxwold  Sterne  (1718-68)  was  Incumbent  from  17ol,  and  wrote  Tristram 
Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey  in  a  house  now  known  as  Shandy 
Mall.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  By  land  JJtlbey,  4  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Bievaulx  Abbey  (see  below).  —  From  (9Vs  M.)  OilUng  a  branch  diverges 
to  (18  M.)  i^ii;«Hn^  (p.  463)  via  (6V2  M.)  J7«/m«;«y  (Black  Swan;  Feversham 
Arms,  well  spoken  of),  with  an  interesting  castle,  the  station  for  (21/2  M. ; 
or  through  Duncomibe  Pork,  31/2  M.)  *Bievaulx  or  Bivera  Abbey,  a  Cister- 
cian foundation  of  1131.  The  picturesque  ruins  (adm.  Is.),  in  the  Norman 
and  E.  E.  styles,  consist  chiefly  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  church 
(which  lay  nearly  N.  and  S.),  tiie  gatehouse,  and  the  refectory.  Beautiful 
*Tiew  from  the  terrace  above,  embracing  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Rye, 
Hence  a  road  leads  vi&  (5  M.)  WMtstone  Cliff  (^Yiew;  Hambleton  Hotel)  to 
(11  H.)  Thirsk,  —  24  M.  Malton^  see  p.  461.  Another  line  runs  from  Pilmoor 
to  Enaresborough  (see  above),  passing  (6V2  M.)  Boroughbridge ,  1/2  ^'  to 
the  S.  of  which  is  Aldborough,  on  the  site  of  the  Boman  city  of  Isurium, 
with  a  museum  and  numerous  highly  interesting  r^nains. 

2IOV2M.  ThirtkfFUece;  Three  Tuns;  Sail,  Bftnt,  Booms),  a 
small  country-town  with  7066  inhab.  and  a  good  Perp.  dmrch,  is 
the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Harrogate  and  Leeds  (see  R.  66).  The 
Hambleton  Hills,  with  their  fine  cllflfs,  are  6  M.  to  the  W. 
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218  M.  KorthaUerton  (Golden  Lion,  B.  2«.  Gd  J,  a  busy  railway- 
centre  (4009  Inhab.),  with  a  church  of  some  interest,  8  M.  to  theS.  of 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  —  To  Leeds^  seeR.  55. 

Fbom  Kobthallbaton  to  Stockton  and  Habtlbpool,  82  H.,  N.E. 
Railway  in  IV2  hr,  (fares  it,  8d.,  2#.  V/2d,),  —  SVa  M.  Welbury,  About 
3  M.  to  tbe  6.E.,  near  East  HarUey^  are  the  ruins  of  Mbunt  Orace  Ptiory, 
founded  in  1397,  one  of  the  finest  Carthusian  monasteries  in  England 
(adm.  8 J.).  —  10  M.  Pieton  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Whitby  via  Orot' 
mont  (p.  468).  —  14  H.  £agUseliffe  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Booms)  is  the  junction  of 
Unes  from  Darlington  (p.  460)  and  to  (6  H.)  Kiddlesbrongh  (Queen's;  Talbot; 
King''*  Bead;  Bail,  Rfmt,  Room$)y  the  capital  of  the  Cleveland  iron  district, 
and  the  seat  of  a  B.  C.  bishop,  with  (1901)  91,317  inhab.,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Tees.  Fine  harbour  of  refage.  —  17  M.  Stockton-on-Tees  (Black  Lion; 
Vane  Arms;  Queen^s^B,.  Ss.  6<l.,  D.  Is.),  a  thriving  seaport  with  61,476  in- 
habitants. <-  29  M.  Weat  Hartlepool  (Royal;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms;  American 
Agent,  ff.  C.  Nielsen),  a  modem  seaport  on  Tees  Bay,  with  62,614  inhab.  and 
a  large  trade  in  coal.  —  82  M.  East  Hartlepool  (Railway;  KingU  Head), 
another  seaport  (22,732  inhab.))  of  ancient  origin  but  modem  prosperity. 

Fbom  Vobthallbbton  to  Leybubn  and  Hawes  Junction,  40  M.,  railway 
in  1V4-8  hrs.  (fares  bs,  6d^  3<.  di^jid.).  This  line  traverses  '^Wensl^ydale, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  lire,  a  picturesque  district,  especially  attractive 
to  the  pedestrian.  — '8  M.  Bedale  (Black  Swan,  B.  from  2^.,  D.  2s,  6d.), 
with  a  Dec.  and  Perp.  church  containing  some  fine  monuments,  at  the 
entrance  to  Wensleydale,  is  also  near  the  Boman  Boad  running  up  Swale- 
dale,  -^  10  M.  CraMMll.  Hornby  Castle,  81/2  M.  to  the  N.W.,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  contains  some  good  pictures  (no  adm.).  —  ili/a  M.  Jervaulx 
(pron.  Jarvis),  about  4  H.  to  the  N.E.  of  Jervaulx  Abbey  (adm.  6(f.>, 
built  by  Cistercians  in  1166.  —  18  M.  Leyburn  (Bolton  Arms ;  Golden  Lion), 
one  of  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  in  Wensleydale.  Fine  *View 
from  the  Bhawl,  a  rocky  terrace  i/a  ^*  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Middleham 
(White  Swan),  2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  contains  the  massive  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
(key  in  the  vmage),  which  belonged  to  Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  and  was 
frequently  visited  by  Richard  III.  Thence  the  excursion  may  be  continued 
to  $  M.  from  Leybum)  Jerwaulx  Abbey  (see  above),  (lOVs  MO  Masham  (p.  467) 
(13  M.)  Hackfall  Woods  (p.  467),  and  (21  M.)  Ripon  (p.  466).  Richmond  (see 
below)  lies  9  H.  to  the  X.E.  of  Leybum.  —  19V2  M.  Wensley,  has  an  interesting 
church  (B.E.  and  Perp.),  containing  a  good  Flemish  brass  (14th  centO*  fine 
choii^stalls  (1627),  and  other  carvings.  —  About  1 H.  to  the  N.W.  of  (221/3  M.) 
Redmire  is  Bolton  Oastle  (14th  cent.),  the  stronghold  of  the  Scrope  family, 
and  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart  in  1668-69.  The  castle  chapel  is  used  as  a 
villaf  e  church.  —  26  M.  Aysgarth  (Miner's  Arms),  with  a  church,  rebuilt 
in  1866,  eontaining  a  fine  rood-screen  from  Jervaulx  Abbey.  Aysgarth 
Force,  a  fall  on  the  Ure,  y%  M.  below  the  bridge,  is  one  of  the  chief  lions 
of  Wensleydale.  A  road  runs  hence  to  the  S.  through  BishopdaU  to 
Bueiden  and  (16  M.)  Kettlewell  (p.  448),  at  the  head  of  Wharfedale,  which 
may  also  be  reached  through  Waldmdale.  —  From  (29  H.)  Askrigg  (King's 
Arms),  a  small  town  once  noted  for  clock-making,  excursions  may  be 
made  to  (i/z  H.)  Mill  Gill  Force  and  (21/2  M.)  Whitjleld  Force;  vi&  (IV2  M.) 
Bainbridge  (Bose  and  Crown)  to  (3  M.)  Seamer  Water,  a  lake  100  acres  in 
area,  etc.  —  34  M.  H«wes  (White  Hart)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
to  (IVs  M*)  *Bardraw  Force,  vi&  i\it  Butter  tubs  Pass  to  (7  M.)  Maker,  in 
Swaledale,  etc.  —  At  (40  H.)  Hawes  Junction  (p.  440)  we  join  the  Midland 
Ballway. 

From  (227  M.)  Eryholme  a  branch  rnui  to  (10  M.)  Sicliinond 
(Kind's  Head,  R.  from  85. 6d.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  Fleece;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms), 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Swale,  with  3836  inbab,,  a  good  centre 
for  excursions  in  Swaledale,  ^Richmond  Castle^  with  its  grand  Kor- 
man  keep  on  a  lofty  crag  sheer  above  the  river,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.   Golf-course  on  Bichmond  Moor. 
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Among  the  most  attractive  short  walks  from  Biehmond  are  those  to 
£aMl>y  Abbey  (IV4  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Swale),  to  the  Race 
OouTM  (846  ft.}  *yiew),  to  8t,  Uartin^s  Priory,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Swale 
(1  H.),  and  to  Atke  Hall  (Marqnis  of  Zetland-,  2  H.  to  the  K.)< 

233  M.  Darlingrton  (King's  Head ;  North  Eastern,  R.  fiom  4s.,  D.  4s.; 
Jmperitil,  R.  4s.' 6(2. ;  Fleece;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  bngy  town  with 
44,496  inhab.,  is  an  important  seat  of  the  mannfactnre  of  woollens 
and  carpeta  and  the  junction  of  lines  to  Bishop  Auckland  and  the  Wear 
Valley  (p.  455),  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  449)  and  Stockton  (>.  449), 
and  to  Barnard  Castle  (Teesdale)  and  Tebay  (see  below).  The  'Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway',  the  first  passenger-line  in  the  country, 
was  opened  in  1825,  mainly  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr,  Edward 
Pease,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Quaker  family  of  Darlington.  The 
first  locomotive  used  on  the  line  (1825)  and  another  built  in  1847  are 
preserved  on  the  main  platform  of  the  Bank  Top  Station.  The  Church 
of  St,  Cuthbert  is  a  fine  edifice  of  the  12th  cent.,  restored  by  Scott. 

Fbom  Da&linoton  to  Tbbay,  5072  ^'}  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares 
6s.  11(2.,  4s.  372^0*  ^^^B  ^^^  affords  a  convenient  approach  to 
Teesdale  (p.  451),  a  picturesque  valley  with  a  iine  waterfall.  — 
The  first  part  of  the  line  is  uninteresting.  6  M.  Piercehridge,  At 
(Si/jM.)  Oainford  we  twice  cross  the  Tees.  11  M.  Winston, 

16  M.  Barnard  Castle  (550  ft.;  KingU  Head,  R.  3s.  6(2.,  D.  from 
2s.  6(2.,  omn.  from  station  6(2. ;  Rahy,  R.  2s.,  well  spoken  of;  Angel, 
R.  orD.  2s.,  plain),  a  small  town  with  4421  inhab.,  on  the  Tees,  is  the 
starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Upper  Teesdale  (see  p.  451).  The  pictur- 
esque and  extensive  ruined  Ccutle  (adm.  2^.),  reached  through  the 
yard  of  the  King's  Head,  stands  on  a  height  above  the  river  and  dates 
from  about  1112*32.  Its  founder  was  Bernard  Baliol,  who  also  founded 
the  church  (1130).  Good  view  of  the  river  from  ^Richard  IIL's  Win- 
dow'. The  keep,  or  BalioPs  Tower,  is  50  ft  high.  The  scene  of  Scott's 
^Rokeby*  is  partly  laid  at  Barnard  Castle.  —  The  wide  main  street 
of  the  town  ends  abruptly  at  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge 
only.  The  Cleveland  Walks  and  Flatfs  Woods,  by  the  river-side, 
are  attractive.  —  In  Westwick  Road,  on  the£.  side  of  the  town 
(reached  &om  the  main  street  by  Newgate) ,  stands  the  ^Bowes 
Museum ,  an  imposing  building  in  the  French  Renaissance  style, 
containing  collections  of  pictures,  porcelain,  and  other  works  of  art, 
of  an  interest  and  extent  such  as  are  unusual  even  in  large  and 
opulous  centres  (open  free,  10-5;  closed  on  Frid.  &  Sun. ;  handbook 
(2.).  The  building  (1869-85)  and  its  contents  are  due  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Oastle,  and  hi9  wife, 
the  Countess  of  Montalbo.    The  curator  is  Mr,  Owen  Stanley  Seott, 

F1B8T  Floob.  To  the  left  are  the  rooms  with  English,  *French^  and  Oarman 
Porcelain.  To  the  right  are  Oriental  Porcelain,  French  Earthenware.  PaUuy 
Ware,  MqfoUca,  SUvertmitJu"  Work,  Ivory  Canringe,  and  other  small  works 
of  art.  ~  The  SetOpture  Gallery,  in  the  middle,  is  still  empty. 

Sbgohd  Fiooa.  A  room  in  the  centre  eontains  paintings  by  Mrs,  Bowes 
(Counteeeof  Montalbo)  and  acme  ^ood  furniture,  mostly  French.    Fineriew 
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from  wiadowt.  —  To  the  left  ia  a  pair  of  fine  old  French  doors,  leading  to 
the  Pietore  Gallnry,  which  consists  of  three  rooms.  In  the  following  selec- 
tion of  the  hest  works  we  pass  from  left  to  right,  treating  Uie  gallery  as  one 
room.  Works  by  SpagnoUUo  and  Orrente;  *623.  L.  M.  VanLoOt  Louis  XV.; 
*187.  MurillOy  St.  Francis  d'Assisi;  15.  Fyt-,  Dead  gamer 81.  Justus  van 
Ghent,  Madonna  -,  164.  Jaec^btr^  Fruit  and  flowers ;  348.  Oignaroli^  St.  Mar- 
garet (  35,  76.  B.  Roberts,  Architectural  pieces;  91.  Vcmde  Veldethe  Younffer, 
Sea-piece;  90.  French  Master,  Mme.  Du  Barry;  id.  School  of  Rembrandt, 
Portrait;  483.  Stella,  Xativity;  467.  GtiM«n.  Sea-piece;  228.  ifiranda,  Belshaz- 
zar^s Feast;  854.  Repnolds,  Mrs.  Thrale;  528.  P.  Nsefs,  Antwerp  Cathedral; 
666.  UaUtt,  Interior;  *349.  Hofforth,  Moll  Daries;  323.  Trevisemt,  Card.  Otto 
Buoni;  334.  Vekuquse,  Bodegone;  74.  Brstslenkam,  Vegetable- dealer;  421. 
Van  Ooyen,  Landscape;  371.  JTtiHffo.  Beggar-boy ;  3s4.  Rupsdael,  Landscape; 
199.  E.  Vallin^  Mile.  Biggotini ;  40, 196.  Dury  and  Feyen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowes; 
347.  Jiaes,  Burgomaster;  24.  Miffnard,  Mme.  de  Montespan ;  482  (on  a  screen), 
Ottdin,  View  near  Ostend;  427.  P.  Nee/s,  Cathedral;  192.  Goya,  Portrait; 
6S0  (screen),  Millet,  Peasant- woman ;  186.  Sir  A,  More,  Catherine  of  Austria ; 
359.  MeniUng,  Triptych:  856.  Bassetta^  Miracle  of  the  Sacrament;  340.  G,  Rent, 
Death  of  Lucretia ;  30d.  PA.  de  Champaigne,  Bishop  of  Mechlin ;  351.  Santa 
Croce,  Gireumcision. 

FsoM  Babna&d  Gastlb  to  Middlbtom-in-Tbe8dalb  ,  9  M.,  railway  in 
33  min.  (fares  is.  M,,  9d.).  —  After  crossing  the  Tees  the  line  diverges  to 
the  right  from  the  main  line  and  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
3  M.  Cotherstone,  noted  for  its  cheese;  5V3  M.  Remaldkirk,  with  a  Perp.  churdi. 
On  the  ottier  side  of  the  Tees  are  the  village  and  hall  of  Eggleetone. 
Beyond  (7  M.)  MkUeton  we  cross  the  Lune,  descending  from  Mickle  Fell 
(3590  ft.).  —  9M.  Middleton-iB-Te6sdale(750ft.;  Cleveland  Arms,  B.  3<.  6d., 
D.  4«.;  Ta^&t;  Rosed  Orown\  the  centre  of  a  lead-mining  district.  Brakes 
and  omnibuses  meet  the  trains  to  take  passengers  to  (*/t  hr.)  High  Force 
(fare  9d..  there  A  back  is.  Bd.;  rail,  passengers  should  stipulate  to  be 
brought  back  all  the  way  to  the  station).  The  road  ascends  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tees ,  passing  (3  M.)  Newbiggin  and  (^/s  M.)  the  Winch  Bridge 
(a  small  soipension  bridge  among  trees  to  the  left),  ^ht  M.  Eigh  Foree  Motel 
(plain).  A  path  beginning  opposite  the  hotel  leads  to  (7  min.)  *High  Foroe, 
one  of  the  highest  (60  ft.)  and^nest  waterfalls  in  England,  in  a  picturesque 
rocky  cauldron,  with  a  chaos  of  basaltic  crags  above.  —  The  enthusiastic 
walker  may  go  on  over  the  moors  to  (6  M.)  Caldron  Snout,  another  fall  or 
rather  series  of  cascades. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Deepdale  (see 
below),  Eggleetone  Abbey,  Ro1teby{noi  open  at  present),  Greta  Bridge,  Rciby 
Cattle  (p.  465),  StreaOam  OaeOe  QSarl  of  Strathmore),  and  Staindrop  (p.  465). 

From  Barnard  Castle  to  Bishop  Auckland,  see  p.  455. 

Beyond  Barnard  Castle  the  train  crosses  the  Percy  Beck,  and  then 
the  Tees  (view  of  castle  and  town  to  the  left).  18  M.  Lartington  lies 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wooded  DeepdaU,  which  the  line  crosses  by  a 
viaduct  160  ft.  high.  We  then  ascend  rapidly  to  (22  M,)  Bowes 
(930  ft. ;  Antelope),  the  Roman  station  of  Lavatrae,  with  a  mined 
keep,  the  reputed  original  of  Dothehoys  HaU,  and  the  grave  of  ^Ed- 
win and  Emma'  (in  MaUett*s  ballad).  At  (31 M.)  Barraa  (1500  ft.)  we 
reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  where  It  crosses  Stainmoor  FeUs. 
Fine  views  as  we  descend.  —  At  (38  M.)  Kirkhy  Stephen  we  cross  the 
line  described  at  p.  440.  ^  5OY2  M.  Tehay,  see  p.  407. 


MiON  Line  (continued).  From  (247  M.)  FerryhiU  Junction 
branch*llnes  run  to  Hartlepool  (p,  449) ;  to  Bishop  Auckland  (p.  455) ; 
and  to  Coxhoe,  Fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  to  the  right 
as  we  reach  Durham. 

29* 
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256  M.  Durham.  —  Hotels.  *Gountt,  Old  Elvet,  R.  is.,  D.  la.\ 
*Thrbb  Tuns,  New  Elvet,  an  old-fashioned  but  comfortable  bouse,  B.  4f., 
D.  3«. ;  *RosB  &  Crown,  in  the  market-place,  B.  35.  6d[.,  D.  from  2s.  64.  — 
Watkbloo,  unpretending.  —  Rail.  Sfrnt.  Rooms. 

Durhamj  the  county-to'wn  of  the  shire  of  tbat  name,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  an  ancient  town  with  14,641  inhab.,  finely  dtnated 
on  the  Wear,  The  older  and  more  Important  part  of  the  town.  In- 
cluding the  cathedral  and  castle,  occupies  an  elevated  tongue  of  land 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe  loop  of  the  river,  but 
the  more  modem  quarters  lie  on  the  flatter  banks  to  the  E.  and  W. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Durham  before  996,  when  the  relics  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  brought  hither  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  also  remoyed 
his  see  from  Chester-le-Street  to  Durham  (comp.  pp.  465,  469).  Walcher, 
the  first  bishop  after  the  Conquest,  was  created  Earl  of  xTorthumberland; 
and  he  and  his  successors  for  the  next  four  centuries  exercised  an  almost 
entirely  independent  sway  over  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  *The  Prelate 
of  Durham  became  one,  and  the  more  important,  of  the  only  two  English 
prelates  whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them  with  some  faint  shadow 
of  the  sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by  the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empire. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  in  his  island,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  hill-fortress, 
possessed  powers  which  no  other  English  ecclesiastic  was  allowed  to 
share'  (Freeman).  At  a  later  period  Durham  suffered  severely  f^om  the 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 

The  pleasantest  way  to  reach  the  cathedral  from  the  hotels  is 
to  follow  the  New  Elvet  and  Church  St  to  (5  min.)  8t.  Ogwald's 
Church,  cross  the  churchyard  to  the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow 
the  pretty  wooded  walk  called  the  ^Banks'  to  (8  min.)  the  Prebcnd'a 
Bridge,  After  crossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  either  ascend 
the  direct  path  by  the  ancient  Guest  Hall  to  the  S.  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral, or  follow  the  stream  for  5  min.  more,  then  ascend  the  stepped 
path  to  the  right  to  the  Palace  Green  and  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral. 

*Durham  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Our  Lord  and  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  locally  known  as  the  Abbey,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  grandly  situated  of  English  cathedrals.  The  general 
effect,  however,  has  been  impaired  by  the  chipping  away  of  the  stone 
during  Wyatt's  restoration  (see  below).  The  distant  views  are  the 
best.  The  cathedral  is  510  ft  long,  80  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  across  the 
transepts,  and  70  ft.  high.  The  Central  Tower ,  the  top  of  which  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view,  is  214  ft.  high ;  the  W.  Towers,  138  ft 

When  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  attracted  probably  by  its  capability  of 
defence,  fixed  upon  Durham  as  a  resting-place  for  St.  Guthbert^s  remains 
(see  above),  they  built  a  church  here  for  the  reception  of  the  relics,  and 
this  edifice  was  consecrated  in  999.  To  replace  thia.  Bishop  Wiiliam  of  jSV. 
Calais,  the  second  bishop  after  the  Koirman  Conqueat,  began  a  new  and 
larger  church,  and  seems  to  have  completed  the  (^oir  (1093-96).  The 
Transepts,  Nave,  and  Chapter  Mouse,  also  in  the  Xorman  style,  were  all 
finished  by  1140;  the  OaUlee,  sometimes  called  the  Lady  Ohapel,  about 
1175;  the  E.  Transepts  or  ^ITine  Altars^  (E.E.),  repladng  the  Kormao  apse, 
in  1242-80.  The  Cloisters,  Library,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Central  Totter 
are  Perp.  (1400-90).  A  destructive  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Wpait 
(comp.  pp.  102,  186)  in  177S-i800,  sweeping  away  many  ancient  details, 
and  spoiling  the  exterior  by  scraping.  More  recently  extensive  alteration! 
in  doubtful  taate  were  carried  out  by  Scott. 

♦Interior  (adm.  to  Choir  and  Galilee  6d.,  to  the  Tower  3<f.).  We  enter 
the  cathedral  by  the  JT,  Portal,  consisting  of  five  recessed  arehet  in  the  late- 
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Konnan  style,  turmounted  by  incongmous  (modem)  pinnadeB.  To  the 
door  is  affixed  an  andent  grotesque  knocker,  which  was  sounded  by  male- 
Actors  seeking  sanctuary  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Guthbert.  The  nave  is  open 
throughout  the  day,  but  application  must  be  made  to  the  verger  for  ad- 
mission to  the  choir,  Oalilee,  etc.  On  entering  the  *NAyx,  we  at  once 
realise  the  strength  of  the  claim  that  is  made  for  Durham  as  the  grandest 
Norman  building  in  the  country  (comp.  p.  Iz).  The  effect  produced  is 
one  of  great  solemnity;  Dr.  Johnson  describes  it  as  making  on  him  an 
impression  of  *roeky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration'.  The  full  length 
of  the  building  is  smb.  in  an  unbroken  view.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are 
borne  alternately  by  massive  circular  piers,  adorned  with  deep  incised 
linos  forming  sigsag  and  lattice-work  patterns,  and  by  square  piers,  with 
subordinate  shafts.  The  vaulting  is  late-Norman  work.  The  various  por^ 
tals  should  also  be  noticed.  On  the  pavement,  between  the  second  pair 
of  piers  (beginning  from  the  W.  end),  is  a  blue  marble  cross,  marking  the 
limit  beyond  which  women  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  Among  the  few 
monuments  in  the  nave  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  the  ITeviiUs^ 
now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  on  the  S.  side,  near  the  £.  end.  — 
The  W,  Doorway  of  the  nave,  formerly  the  main  entrance  to  the  cathedral, 
now  leads  to  the  *GAi.iLsst,  a  fine  example  of  Transition  Norman  (ca. 
1175),  with  later  alterations,  including  the  windows.  Its  effect,  as  has 
often  been  said,  is  almost  Saracenic  (comp.  p.  Ixi).  To  the  S.  of  the 
main  entrance  are  traces  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735),  whose 
remains  lie  below  the  slab  in  front,  with  the  inscription:  'Hac  sunt  in 
fossSl  Beedse  venerabilis  ossa\  On  the  other  side  was  an  altar  to  *Our 
Lady  of  Pity\  in  a  recess  adorned  with  frescoes,  which  still  remain.  Bishop 
Langley  (1406-37)  blocked  up  the  main  door  and  erected  an  Altar  to  the 
Bleeeed  Virgin  in  front  of  it,  below  which  is  his  own  tomb. 

The  GsBAT  TsAHSBPTS  were  erected  shortly  before  the  nave,  which 
they  resemble;  the  large  windows  are  of  later  insertion.  The  E.  aisles  were 
each  occupied  by  three  altars.  In  the  S.  arm  is  a  Statue  of  Bp,  Barrington 
(d.  lt£26),  by  Chantrey.  —  The  Oentrai.  Toweb  is  borne  by  four  huge 
clustered  piers;  round  the  interior  of  the  lantern  runs  an  open  parapet 
resting  on  grotesque  corbels.  The  staircase  to  the  top  is  reached  from  the 
S.  transept. 

The  *Ohoib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  designed  by  Scott. 
In  general  aspect  it  is  like  the  nave,  though  there  are  numerous  variations 
in  detail,  sudi  as  the  spiral  grooves  round  the  circular  piers  and  the 
disposition  of  the  clerestory.  The  vaulting  dates  from  about  1300.  The 
Altar  Screen  was  erected  in  1380,  and  the  Stalls  in  1660-72.  The  *Episco- 
pal  Throne  was  erected  by  Bishop  Hatfield  (1345-81),  to  serve  also  as  a 
tomb  for  himself.  Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cu^bert^  on 
which  his  shrine  stood.  His  remains  still  lie  below  it.  The  Norman  choir 
originally  ended  in  an  apse,  the  place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  so- 
called  *NiNB  Altabs",  or  E.  Tbansept,  a  graceful  erection  of  about  1230-80, 
showing  the  transition  from  E.E.  to  geometrical  Decorated.  The  way  in 
which  this  elaborate  Gothic  work  is  united  with  the  massive  Norman  of 
the  choir  is  marked  by  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  artistic  sense. 
The  nine  altars  were  ranged  along  the  E.  wall.  The  arcade  beneath  the 
windows,  and  indeed  all  the  details,  deserve  careful  inspection.  The  poor 
tracery  and  glass  of  the  rose-window  are  modern.  At  the  N.  end  is  a 
Statue  0/ Bishop  van  Mldert,  the  last  Prince  Palatine  (d.  1836),  by  Gibson. 
The  modern  sculpture  of  a  cow,  on  the  outside  (N.)  of  this  transept,  com- 
memorates the  legend  that  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  were  led  to  the  site 
of  the  cathedral  by  a  dun  cow. 

The  Ghapteb  House  (entered  from  the  cloisters),  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  Norman  room  (1135-40)  of  the  kind  in  England,  was 
destroyed  by  Wyatt  (p.  453),  but  has  been  restored  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Lightfoot.  It  now  forms  a  cham- 
ber 77  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide ,  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  E.  end. 

t  So  called  from  an  allusion  to  ^Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'*,  as  being  less 
sacred  than  the  rest  of  the  church;  comp.  pp.  472,  485. 
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The  W.  part  alone  belonged  to  tlie  original  atructure,  in  which  the  ancient 
Bishops^  Seat  of  stone,  discovered  among  the  foundations,  has  been  re- 
placed.  -^  Through  the  *  Prior's  Door  O&i^'SoTman)  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  of  the  nave ,  we  enter  the  Gloistebs  (180B>1498).  The  window- 
tracery  was  renewed  last  century.  In  the  centre  of  the  cloister-garth  is 
the  Monks*  ZiOvcUory. 

The  DoMBBTic  Buildings  of  the  Benedictine  Konastery  still  remain 
in  excellent  order.  To  the  8.E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Priory  (now  the 
Deanery).  On  the  W.  the  cloisters  are  adjoined  by  the  DormOorp  (ea. 
1400),  now  the  New  Library,  a  magnificent  room,  sJmost  in  its  original 
condition.  To  the  S.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Rt/ectory^  now  known  as  the 
Oid  Library  f  which  cont^ns  several  valuable  KSS.  and  the  interesting 
relics  found  in  the  coffin  of  St.  Guthbert  (p.  453)  in  1827,  including  remains 
of  Anglo-Saxon  vestments  described  by  Mr.  Street  as  'perhaps  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  work  in  existence\  The  early-lTorman  Orypi  below 
this  room  is  older  than  any  part  of  the  cathedral  itself.  The  Monks' 
Kitchen,  adjoining  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dormitory,  is  a  fine  octagonal 
structure  of  about  1880.  The  Oreat  Gateway ^  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Abbey 
Tard,  dates  from  about  1600. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Palace 
Oreen  and  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  rises  the  Castle  (adm.  for 
1-3  pars.  l5.),  originally  erected  by  William  the  Gonqneror  in  1072, 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  about  a  century  later,  and  sub- 
sequently added  to  and  altered.  It  is  now  occupied  by  University 
College,  a  part  of  Dubham  Uniyebsity,  established  in  1833. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  interior  is  the  Norman  work  of  Hugh 
of  Puiset,  including  a  fine  arcade  and  a  ^Doorway  resembling  the  Prior's 
Door  in  the  cathedral  (see  above).  These  are  now  seen  in  a  gallery  built 
in  front  of  Hugh's  work  in  the  16th  century.  Visitors  should  also  ask  to 
see  the  ^Norman  Qallery''  on  the  upper  floor,  close  to  the  students'  dor- 
mitory. On  the  way  'to  the  Keep  (l4th  cent.),  the  top  of  which  commands 
a  fine  view,  is  an  early  ^Norman  ChapeV,  The  Dintng  Ball  (14th  cent.) 
and  the  Black  Staircase  of  carved  oak  (17th  cent.)  are  also  noticeable. 

Most  of  the  other  buildings  round  Palace  Green  also  belong  to  the 
University.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  Exchequer  and  Bishop  CosinU  LQ)rary, 
—  Besides  University  GoUege,  the  University  comprises  Haifield  Hall^  in 
the  North  Bailey,  and  a  house  for  women  students. 

In  the  South  Bailey,  near  the  cathedral,  is  the  curious  little 
church  of  8t,  Mary  the  Less  (12th  cent) ,  lately  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  Following  the  same  street  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the 
Water  Qate  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  City  Wall,  —  In  the  Market 
Place,  to  the  N.  of  the  castle ,  are  the  Town  HaU,  the  modem 
Church  of  8t»  Nicholas,  a  Mtmorial  Fountain,  and  a  Statue  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  From  this  point  Silver  St.  leads  to  tiie  S. 
to  Framwellgate  Bridge  (rebuilt  in  the  loth  cent),  which  affords  a 
flue  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle.  Beyond  the  bridge  King 
Street  and  North  Road  (with  the  Durham  Miners'  HaU)  ascend  to  the 
station.   In  the  Old  ^Ivet  are  the  County  Council  Buildings  (1898). 

Environs.  A  pleasant  short  excursion  may  be  made  to  Finehale  Priory, 
4  H.  to  the  N.  (4V8  H.  by  the  highroad).  We  cross  the  FramweUgate 
Bridge  and  follow  the  Framwellgate  to  the  right.  At  the  QU  M.)  end  of 
this  street  we  bend  to  the  right  and  take  the  road  along  or  near  the  river, 
which  soon  becomes  a  green  lane  and  finally  a  field-path.  After  about 
Vs  M.  we  see  to  the  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  red- tiled 
Kepier  Hospital  (12th  cent.),  with  its  picturesque  gateway.  After  1/4  M. 
more  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascending  towards  a  farm,  which  we  leave  to 
our  left,  passing  through  a  wicket-gate.    We  then  cross  a  (7Vt  min.)  stile 
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into  a  lane,  leading  to  (7  min.)  a  row  of  cottages,  just  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  railway,  at  the  Brastide  Brick  it  Tilt  Works.  We  then  follow 
the  road,  which  bends  to  the  left,  .to  the  (>/>  K.)  cross-roads,  where  a 
guide-post  indicates  the  way  to  (i  M.)  *Pinehale  Ptiory.  The  mins,  which 
are  in  the  Dec.  style  (IStii  cent.),  are  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  WeoTy  i  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway-station  of  LeamHde  (see  below). 
In  the  opposite  direction  (4Vs  ^-  ^  ^®  S.W.)  lies  Braneepeth  Oastle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Nerilles.  Adjacent  is  the  curious  old  Chtweh  of 
8i.  Brtmdon,  The  direct  road  passes  ^/4  M.)  NwilWs  Orott^  erected  by 
Lord  Keville  to  commemorate  his  defeat  and  capture  of  David  II.  of 
Scotland  in  1346.  —  To  the  8.  lie  the  Maiden  CastU  (a  Roman  or  Saxon 
earthwork),  Mbuatjof  (where  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  first  halted),  the 
manor-house  of  Baughall,  visited  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  (o  M.) 
MoaUd  Grange  of  Butterby.  —  Other  points  of  interest  are  Sherbum  Hospital 
(1181),  2Vs  M.  to  the  E.  \  Uskaw  Roman  Catholic  College^  3Vs  M.  to  the  W. ;  and 
LangUg  Hall,   Bxcursions  to  BxAig  Cattle  (see  below),  Chester-U-Btreet,  etc. 

FnoH  Ddrhax  to  8nin>BBLANi>.  14  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in  23-60  min.  (fares 
2s.,  U.  3d.).  —  The  first  station  is  (4  M.)  Leamside,  near  Finchale  Priory 
(see  above).  —  14  M.  Sunderland  (Queen's;  Walton's;  Grand;  Empress; 
Bail,  BfnU,  Rooms;  American  Agent,  T.  A.  Horan),  a  busy  seaport  and 
outlet  for  a  large  coal-district,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  and  contains 
(1901)  146,565  inhabitants.  Its  iron  ship-building  yards  are  important.  An 
electric  tramway  crosses  the  lofty  Wearmonth  Bridge  to  the  suburbs  of 
M Onkwearmouth  and  (1  Vs  H.)  Roker.  At  Monktoearmouih  is  the  Interesting 
piiory-church  of  £U.  Peter,  wMch  claims  to  have  been  the  first  church  with 
glass  windows  in  England.  The  Peinberton  Coal  Mim  here  is  said  to  be 
the  deepest  in  the  world  (2286  ft. )•  —  Roker-on-Sea  is  a  popular  seaside 
resort,  with  a  long  pier.  A  stone  cross  erected  in  1904  on  Roker  Point 
commemorates  the  Venerable  Bede  (p.  458).  Sunderland  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Hartlepool,  etc. 

FsoK  DcBHAM  TO  BiSHOP  AUCKLAND,  lOVs  M.,  K.E.  Railway  in 
20-30  min.  (fares  Is.  7<f.,  lid.).  —  4V«  M.  Braneepeth^  9ee  above.  —  IOV2  M. 
Bishop  Auckland  (Talbot;  Wear  Valley;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  Wear,  with  11,966  inhab. ,  has  its  name  from  Auckland  Castle^ 
the  large  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  with  an  extensive  park  (open). 
The  stained  -  glass  windows  of  the  bishop's  chapel  contain  portraits  of 
Bishop  Westcott,  Abp.  Benson,  etc.  To  reach  the  palace  we  follow  the 
main  street  (South  St.)  from  the  rail,  station  to  (lO  min.)  the  market- 

Slace,  where  the  gateway  is  iseen  to  the  right.  —  Raby  Castle,  7  H.  to  the 
.W.,  a  stately  castellated  pile  of  the  14th  cent.,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Nevilles,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Barnard.  It  contidns  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (adm.  occasionally  on  written  application).  At  the  foot  of  the 
park  is  the  interesting  church  of  Staindrop,  —  About  IV2  H.  to  the  K.W. 
of  Bishop's  Auckland  is  the  interesting  church  of  Etcomb  (see  p-  xxxvii). 

From  Bishop  Auckland  a  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (2IV2  M.)  BUtckhill  and 
(27  M.)  Newcastle  (p.  456)  via  ^1/2  ^0  ^^<>**  FaJJ^y  Junction^  whence  a  branch 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Wear,  vi&  Stanhope  (Phoenix,  R.  2s.,  D.  3s.),  to 
(251/3  M.)  Wearhead.  —  Another  line  runs  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  (16  M.,  in 
V2-*/4  br.;  fares  2s,  2d.,  U.  3<r.)  Barnard  Castle  (p.  460). 

Soon  after  leaYlng  Dnrham  we  leaoh  (262  M.)  dhester-le-Street 
(Lanibton  Arms),  an  ancient  town,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Condercum,  After  the  flight  from  Llndlsfarne  (see  pp.  459, 
452)  Chester-le-Street  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Bernicla  for 
112  years  (883-995).  About  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  (seen  to  the  right)  Is 
Lamley  Oas<ic(Earl  of  Scarborough). —  Near  (2631/2  M.)  Lamesley  Is 
Raven$vjorth  OastU  (Earl  of  Bavensworth),  a  fine  baronial  mansion. 

267^2  M.  Qaiesheady  a  large  and  uninteresting  manufacturing 
town  (109,887  inhab.),  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Tyne,  practically 
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forms  part  of  Newcastle.   —    We  now  cioss  tlie  river  by  the  High 

Level  Bridge  (see  p.  467)  and  reach  Newcastle. 

A  *N«w  Higli  Level  Bridge  is  at  present  being  constnicted  a  little 
bigher  np  (to  the  left),  which  crosses  the  river  in  four  spans,  with  a  total 
length  of  1160  ft.,  leaving  a  clear  headway  of  88  ft.  at  high  water.  This 
bridge,  which  with  its  approaches  is  estimated  to  eost  600,0(K)<..  is  expected 
to  be  open  in  1906,  and  will  then  obviate  the  necessity  of  trains  from  the 
8.  having  to  be  drawn  backwards  out  of  the  Central  Station  at  Newcastle 
on  resuming  their  journey  north  (comp.  p.  467). 

26872 M.  Newcastle.  —  Hotels.  Station  Hotel  (PI.  a;  0, 4),  K.  4«., 
D.  3«.  6d.,  well  spoken  of;  Gbakd  (PI.  b;  D,  2);  MAtbopolb  (PI.  e;  C,  4); 
Cbowm  (PI.  d;  G,  4):  Douolas  (PI.  e;  G,  4),  R.  4«.,  L.  2$.  otf.;  Countt 
(PI.  f;  q,  4),  R.  4«.,  V.  Qt.  Qd.',  Cbntsal  Bxckangb  (PL  g;  D,  8);  TinuCs 
Head  (PI.  h;  D,  4);  Rotai.  Exohamob  (PL  1;  D,  3);  ToBx  Tbmpbbahob 
(PL  i ;  G,  4),  R.  3«. }  Clabbmdom  Tbmpbbanob  ,  Glayton  St. ;  Ttnb  Tbm- 
FBBAMCB  (PL  k ;  D,  3).  —  Rail.  RB/retJunt.  Ro<nn*, 

Eleotric  Tramways  run  through  the  ohief  streets,  to  Oai»Mhe€id  (p.  466). 
Jnmond  (p.  467),  etc.  —  Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town  Is.;  omn.  6<f. 
Theatres.  Royal  (PL  D,  8),  Grey  St.;  TyneCPl.  G,  4),  Wes^ate  Road. 
American  Oonaul,  Horace  W.  Metcalfe  6  Grey  St. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  a  busy  city,  with  (1901),  214,803  In- 
hab.,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne^  9  M.  from  Its  mouth  ,  in 
an  extensive  coal-lleld,  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  coal-ex- 
porting ports  of  Great  Britain.    It  has  also  large  ship -building 

yards  and  manufactories  of  locomotives  and  iron  goods. 

Newcastle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Pwu  JBUi^  was  in 
the  Saxon  period  named  Monk  Chester,  from  the  number  of  its  monastic 
institutions.  It  was  also  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Well 
of  Jesus  Mount  (Jesmond,  see  p.  467).  The  present  name  came  into  use 
after  the  erection  of  the  castle  by  Robert  (/urthose  (see  below).  Since 
1882  Newcastle  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

On  the  island  platform  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  €,  4)  is  preserved 

'Stephenson's  No.  1  Engine'.  On  issuing  from  the  station  we  see  in 

front  of  us,  to  the  left,  8t.  MaryU  Eoman  Catholic  Cathtdral{]^\,  0, 4), 

a  handsome  modern  building.  We  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Statue 

of  Qeorge  Stephenson  (d.  1848;  PI.  D,  4),  and  proceed  through 

GoUingwood  St.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Town 

Hall  (PI.  D,  4).     To  the  right  is  the  Church  of  St.  Kieholas 

(14th  cent. ;  PI.  D,  4),  with  a  fine  lantern-tower  (194  ft.). 

St.  Kicholas  was  raised  to  cathedral  rank  in  1882  (daily  services  at 
8  and  5).  —  Among  the  monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  a  Cru- 
sader (14th  cent. ;  in  a  small  chapel  off  the  S.  aisle).  Sir  Mattheit  Ridlep 
(by  Flaxman;  N.W.  pier  at  cross),  and  Admiral  Collinfftcood  (S.W.  pier 
at  cross).  The  altar-piece  is  ascribed  to  Tintoretto.  John  Knox  and  Oeorge 
Wishari  were  both  for  a  time  afternoon  lecturers  at  this  church.  —  !No«  27 
St.  Nicholas  Ghurchyard  was  the  workshop  of  Thomas  Bewick  (tablet | 
comp.  p.  467). 

On  leaving  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  St. 
Nicholas  Buildings  to  the  Black  Gate  (PI.  D,  4),  built  in  1248,  and 
originally  one  of  the  gates  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  Castle;  the 
upper  story  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  (10-5 ;  3ci.).  The 
Castle  (PL  D,  4)  was  founded  in  the  Uth  cent,  by  Robert  Gurthose 
(p.  203),  but  the  Keepy  the  only  part  remaining,  dates  from  1172-'77. 
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The  Keep  (adm.  6d.)  Is  86  ft.  high  (to  the  top  of  the  turret  107  ft.),  and 
its  walls  are  12-18  ft.  thick.  We  reach  the  interior  by  ascending  an  outside 
staircaee.  The  finest  room  is  the  Korman  *Ohap«ly  on  the  first  floor;  but 
the  Oreat  Hall  (in  which  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.)  and  other 
chambers  are  also  interesting.    The  roof  affords  a  good  *  View  of  Newcastle. 

We  may  now  cioss  the  river  by  the  *Higli  Level  Bridge  (PI.  D, 
£,  5 ;  toll  Vs^O*  ^  triampb  of  engineering  skill,  designed  by  Robert 
Stephenson,  of  which  Newcastle  Is  justly  proud.  The  npper  level, 
112  ft.  above  high- water  mark,  is  used  by  the  railway,  and  from 
it  is  hung  the  roadway.  The  bridge,  opened  in  1860,  cost  nearly 
600,000«. 

Recrossing  the  Tyne  by  the  Swing  Bridge  (Pi.  E,  4,  5),  just 
below  the  High  Level  Bridge,  we  proceed  through  the  Sand  Hill,  in 
which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  old  OuUdhcUi  (PI.  £,  4),.  now  used 
as  a  commercial  exchange. 

Above  No.  41  (tablet),  on  the  other  side,  is  a  window,  marked  by  a 
bine  pane,  through  which  Miss  Surtees  escaped  in  1772,  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  John  Scott  Eldon,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sand  Hill  we  ascend  to  the  left,  through 
the  Side  (PI.  E,  4),  the  picturesqueness  of  which  is  being  mod- 
ernized out  of  existence,  and  pass  through  Dean  St.  (to  the  right) 
to  Obey  Strbbt  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
Newcastle.  To  the  left  is  the  Bank  of  England  (PI.  D,  4),  to  the 
right  the  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3).  At  the  top  of  the  street  are  the 
Central  Exchange  (Pi.  D,  3;  containing  an  art-collection)  and  a 

Monument  to  Earl  Qrey  (d.  1845). 

A  tablet  at  Ko.  63  Grainger  St.,  leading  hence  back  to  the  station,  com- 
memorates visits  of  at»rih€adi  (1^),  Kouuth  (1806),  and  William  Lloyd 
Oarriton  (1876). 

Crossing  Blackett  St.,  we  now  proceed  by  Northumberland  St. 
and  Barras  Bridge  to  the  (V2  ^0  Museum  (PI.  D,  1),  containing 
good  cabinets  of  birds  and  fossils  of  the  coal-measures,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  prints  of  the  Northumbrian  Bewick  (d.  182S). 

The  Central  FubUe  Library  (PI.  D,  3)  contains  an  interesting  Bewick 
CoUecUony  comprizing  books  Ulnstrated  by  the  famous  engraver,  original 
drawings )  blocks,  copper-plates,  and  personal  relics.  —  In  Bath  &oad, 
diverging  to  the  right  nrom  Northumberland  St.,  is  the  Medical  School  of 
J>urham  Ohiversity  (PI.  E,  2).  —  A  road  leading  to  the  left  at  the  beginning 
of  Barras  Bridge  contains  the  College  of  Science  (PI.  G,  D,  1).  At  33  Eldon 
Place,  the  next  opening  on  the  left,  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  lived 
in  1^25  (tablet).  —  In  EUwich  Hall,  in  Elewick  Park,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  station  (beyond  PI.  A,  4),  is  an  interesting  collection  of  models  of 
works  by  Lough  and  Ifoble  (catalogue  3d.). 

Those  whose  time  allows  should  go  on  through  the  Jesmond  Boad 
(tramway,  see  p.  456)  to  (1  H.)  '^Jesmond  Dene  (comp.  PI.  £,  F,  1),  a  prettily 
wooded  little  glen,  now  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  The  remains  of  the 
Pilgrimage  Chapel  (p.  456)  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  Jeemond  Chttrch 
(St.  OeorgeUt  PI.  B,  3)  is  the  finest  modem  church  in  Newcastle  (mosaics; 
bronze  statue  of  St.  George).  We  may  return  across  the  Totrn  Moor,  — 
A  visit  may  be  paid  (personal  introduction  necessary)  to  the  Armstrong 
Ordnance  Works,  Steel  Works,  and  Shipbuilding  Yard,  at  Eliteick,  2  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Newcastle  (rail,  stat.),  which  employ  20,(XX)  work-people.  — 
A  Rowing  Regatta  on  the  Tyne  should  be  seen  if  possible. 

A  steamboat -trip  (fare  6(1.)  may  be  taken  down  the  Tyne  to  Tyne- 
month.    In  spite  of  the  colour  of  the  water ,   Tyne  salmon  have  a  great 
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reputatf on  for  delieaey  of  flayour.  Among  the  stopping-pUeea  are  WalU- 
mmI,  80-ealled  from  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Wall  (p.  4lBQ) 
and  famons  for  its  eoal;  /arrow,  with  a  few  firagments  of  the  monastwy 
of  the  Venerable  Bedet  Ifortk  ShUldM  (Korthnmberland  Arms,  R.  3e., 
D.  2s.  6<f.);  And  South  Shields  (iZoyai;  Chldm  Liom;  91M  inhab.),  two 
important  seaports.  —  Tynemeuth  (Grand,  R.  4s.,  D.  3s.  6d.|  BtOh;  R^^al; 
Countif,  Westhoe,  R.  or  D.  2s.  Qd.)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing  (51,514  in- 
hab.). The  ruins  of  the  I\iorp  are  interesting.  —  The  return  to  Newcastle 
may  be  made  by  railway.  —  We  may  also  make  an  excursion  up  the 
river  to  HBxhcan  (p.  461)  and  GiUland  (p.  460). 

Eleotbio  Tbaiks  ran  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Central  StaUcn  to 
NcrOi  Shield* ,  TynemotUh^  Monkteaton,  etc.,  returning  via  Baebecrih  and 
Benton  to  New  Bridge  8t.  StaUon  (1  hr.  for  the  round;  also  express  trains). 

From  Newcastle  to  CarUsUy  see  R.  61  j  to  Blaekhill  and  Bishop  Auckland 
(  Wear  VaBof),  see  p.  455.  A  railway  also  runs  from  Keweastle  to  /Siiiiider- 
kmd  (p.  465). 

The  train  backs  out  of  Newcastle  and  diyerges  to  the  left  from 
the  high-leTel  bridge  (but  comp.  p.  466). 

At  (276  M.)  Killingworth  George  Stephenson  made  his  first  loco- 
motlTe  (see  p.  466).  —  286  M.  Morpeth  ( Queen' $  Head;  Black  BuUJ 
is  a  small  town  (6168  inhab.)  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Nonnan 
castle  and  a  curious  clock-tower. 

Branch-lines  run  henee  to  the  S.E.  vi&  Bedlington  and  Neueham  (junction 
for  Blyih)  to  Backworih  (see  above),  and  to  the  W.  to  8cof§  Oap  (1  M.  to 
the  S.  of  which  is  Combo,  with  the  ^Wesley  Tree!  and  Reedemouth.  From 
8cot*s  Gap  a  line  runs  to  Rothbury  (County i  Queen's  Head),  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Coquet,  l^ear  it  is  Lord  ATm8trong''s  mansion  and  grounds 
of  Cragside  (visitors  admitted). 

Beyond  this  point  the  sea  is  generally  Yislble  to  the  right. 

About  IVi  M.  to  the  right  of  (305  M.)  Warkworth  (Sun,  R.  3s.  6d., 

very  fair)  is  *Warkworth  Castle,  an  excellently-preseryed  feudal 

fortress  (12-14th  cent.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  From  the 

castle  visitors  are  rowed  (2d.  each)  to  Warkworth  Hermitage,  which 

figures  in  the  Percy  Reliques.  —  310  M.  Alnmouth,  The  Tillage 

(Schooner),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station, 

is  a  pleasant  watering-place,  with  golf-links. 

From  Almuodth  to  Coldstbeak,  80  M.,  branch«railway  in  2-2^/»  hrs. 
Carriages  changed  at  Alnwick.  —  3H.  Alnwick  {White  Sufon^  pens,  ^t.}  is 
a  town  of  6716  inhab.,  on  the  Alne.  "Alnwick  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  finest  feudal  piles  in  England,  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  interesting  paintings  and  antiquities.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  Norman  gateway  (12th  cent.).  Adm.  on  application; 
gardens  open  11-4  on  Thurs.i  passes  for  Bulme  Park  and  Abbey,  2  M.  to 
theN.W.,  on  application  at  the  estate-office.  —  About  6VsM.  to  the  S.S. 
of  (25  M.)  Wooler  (Cottage  Hotel;  Black  Bull,  B.  2s.  Bd.\  Hendertone  Tem- 
perance Hotel)  is  Chillingham,  the  seat  of  Earl  Tankerville;  the  park  con- 
tains a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle  (comp.  p.  580).  Visits  may  be  paid 
hence  also  to  Ford  Cattle  and  to  the  battlefields  of  Flodden  (p.  60A),  Hedgeteif 
Moor,  and  HomUdon  HUL  Cheviot  Hill  (2676  ft.),  7  M.  to  the  8.W.,  is  easUy 
ascended  vi&  (6  M.)  Langlee^ford.  >-  2P/2  M.  Akeld.  On  the  top  of  Teavering 
Bell  (ca.  20(X)  ft.),  IVs  M.  to  the  W.,  are  some  interesting  British  remains.  — 
89  M.  Coldttream  (p.  604). 

About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  (316  M.)  Christon  Bank  are  the  ruins 
of  Dunttahburgh  Castle,  —  From  (319  M.)  Chathill  a  light  railway 
runs  to  (4  M.)  Sea  Houses,  the  nearest  station  to  Bamburgh  and 
the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Fame  Jsles  (boat  about  !&«.). 
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The  largest  of  these  islands  was  St.  Cathbert's  home  for  nine  years. 
The  Long  Btont  Lighthoute,  on  the  easternmost  isle,  was  the  scene  of  Or^tce 
Darling'' t  heroism  in  1838.  —  On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  Fame  Isles 
(iVs  M.  from  Sea  Houses),  is  Bambwgh  (Victoria;  Crewe  Arms).  Bamburgh 
Caatle,  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  stronghold,  which  perhaps  replaced  a  Roman 
station,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Armstrong.  Lancelot's  castle  of  Joyotu  Qard 
is  asually  identified  with  Bambargh  or  Alnwick.  Bamburgh  churchyard 
contains  a  memorial  of  Grace  Darling. 

323  M.  Lucker;  325  M.  Belford^  the  most  convenient  main-line 
station  for  Ohillingham  and  Bambnigh  (but  see  p.  458).  —  330  M. 
Beal  is  the  station  f or  LindiBf anLe»  or  Holy  Island  (Inns)^  which  Is 
1^2  ^-  ^om  the  mainland  by  boat  at  high -water,  and  may  also  be 
reached  hy  land  at  low  water  (3V2  M.).  Driving  (trap  ordered  be- 
forehand from  the  postmaster  at  Holy  Island,  88.  there  and  back)  is 
preferable  to  crossing  the  wet  sands  on  foot. 

Lindiafame  Abbey  was  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  by  St. 
Aidan,  St,  Outhbert  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Undisfame  and  died 
here  in  887.  In  888  the  monks  of  Undisfame  left  the  island,  through 
fear  of  the  Danes,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  found 
a  final  resting-place  at  Durham  (comp.  pp.  453,  465).  Visitors  will  re- 
member the  description  of  Lindlsflunie  in  ^Marmion*  and  the  fate  of  the 
nun  Constance.  The  ruins  belong  to  the  Priorg  Churchy  which  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  and  in 
imitation  ot  Durham  Cathedral.    The  small  CastU  dates  from  about  1500. 

3331/2  ^*  Scremerston ;  335  M.  Twcedmouth  Junction  (Union 
Hotel) ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  The  train  then  crosses  the 
Tweed  by  a  fine  riadnct)  720  yds.  long  and  126  ft.  above  the  water. 

336V2  M.  Berwick-upon-Tweed  (King's  ArmSy  R.  45.,  D.  3«.  6d., 
omn.  Is.,  very  fair;  Bed  Lion,  R.  38.  6c2.,  D.  from  28.  6d.;  Avenue 
Temperance,  R.  or  D.  28. ;  Rail,  RefreshmU  Rooms),  an  old  town  with 
13,4r37  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  was  for  ages  a  constant 
object  of  contention  between  England  and  Scotland,  while  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  neutral  county,  belonging  offlclally  to  neither  of 
these  countries.   Parts  of  the  old  walls,  with  a  tower  and  gateways, 

still  remain. 

The  suburb  of  Spittal  (Roxburgh)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  — 
The  Tweed,  like  the  Tyne  (p.  457),  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  about 
160  tons  of  this  fish  are  annually  sent  off  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

From  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  see  B.  64  b.  —  Branch-lines  also  run  from 
Berwick  to  Jedburgh  (p.  604),  KeUo  (p.  604),  and  Melrose  (p.  605). 

53.  From  Carlisle  to  Newcastle. 

eO^/sM.  Railway  in  iVa-SVzhrs.  (fares  8«.  Id.,  6«.;  return  16«.  2d.,  Ss.  Qd.}. 

Carlisle,  see  p.  408.  —  3^2  M.  Wetheral,  In  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  with  a  ruined  priory.  Opposite  (bridge  Y2<^. ;  ferry  Id.)  is 
Corby  Ball ,  a  modernized  baronial  mansion,  containing  a  fine  art- 
collection.  The  beautiful  walks  in  Corby  Woods,  praised  by  David 
Hume,  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  (6d.).  —  11  M.  Brampton 
(Lanercost  Temperance  Hotel,  pens.  48.  6d.).  —  I272  M.  Naworth 

(inn). 

*Naworth  Oastle,  the  fine  baronial  residence  of  the  Howards  (Earl  of 
Carlisle),  about  Vs  K*  to  the  ¥.,  is  most  intimately  associated  with  ^Belted 
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Will  Howard',  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
cent.,  who  is  described  in  Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'.  The  castle 
contains  ancient  armour,  tapestry,  and  portraits  (open  3-^;  fee).  —  About 
1  M.  to  the  N.  of  yaworth  Castle  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Lanercoat 
Friory,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  l2th  century.  The  nave  of  the 
priory-church  has  been  restored,  and  is  used  as  the  parish-church.  — 
The  drive  or  walk  may  be  continued  yift  Coom9  Crags  to  Gilsland  Station 
(see  below;  8  M.  in  all). 

I8V2  M.  QiUland  (Station  Inn ,  R.  2^.  6c2.,  plain),  or  Rosehill, 
is  the  station  for  GUsland  Bpa  (700  ft;  8pa  Hotel  ^  Hydropathic, 
D.  4«.,  pens,  ftrom  52«.  6d.  per  week;  Orchard  House,  35-49a.  per 
week,  between  the  village  and  the  Spa),  pleasantly  situated  1^4  M. 
to  the  N.  (omn.  6d.).  Its  sulphnr  and  ehalybeate  springs  and  the 
pretty  scenery  attract  visitors  in  search  of  a  quiet  wfttering-place. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  the  district  in  'Guy  Mannering^. 
A  cottage  in  the  Tillage  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  of  the  Mmmp$  J7a', 
in  which  Dandie  Dinmont  met  Meg  Merrilies.  —  In  the  wooded  *Vallep 
0/  the  Irthing^  in  which  the  sulphur-well  lies,  are  pointed  out  the  *Pop- 
ping  Stone%  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  Miss 
Oharpentier,  and  the  '^Kissing  Bush',  where  he  sealed  the  compact  I  A 
four-horse  coach  plies  frequently  from  the  Spa  Hotel  to  Lanmrcoti  Ptiorp 
(6V2  M.;  see  above),  Nauorih  (kutU  (TVs  M.;  p.  459),  TtUHn  Tarn  ^  M.), 
the  Jforffiumberland  Lakes  (12  M.),  the  Soman  station  at  Ilouieate€uis  (13  M.), 
and  various  oUier  points  in  this  interesting  but  comparatively  unfrequented 
district. 

Gilsland  station  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  points  whence  to  visit 
the  Great  Roman  Wall,  which  was  constructed  across  the  V.  of  Bngland. 
from  Bowness  on  the  Solway  Firth,  to  the  W.  of  Carlisle,  to  Wallsena 
(p.  458),  on  the  Tyne  near  Kewcastle,  a  distance  of  73V2  M.  This  huge 
fortification  consisted  of  a  Valhun,  Or  series  of  earthen  ramparts,  running 
to  the  S.  of  a  Stone  Watt  or  Murutj  while  between  these  two  linea  of 
defence  ran  the  great  military  road,  still  in  use.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Vallum  and  Murus,  but  both  are  now  eenerally  regarded 
as  the  work  of  Hadrian,  Roman  emperor  from  117  to  loo  A.D.  The  stone 
wall,  8  ft.  thick  and  12  ft.  high,  was  guarded  by  18  Military  Stations,  garri- 
soned by  cohorts  of  Roman  soldiers.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  were  Forts 
(80  in  aU),  to  contain  lOO  men  each,  and  between  each  pair  of  forts  were 
four  watch-towers.  The  extant  remains  are  remarkably  meagre.  —  At 
Birdostoald,  2^/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Gilsland  Station,  are  the  remains  of 
Aniboglanna,  one  of  the  largest  stations  on  the  wall  (fi^ft acress  adm.  6d.), 
adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  very  complete  fragment  of  the  wall.  To  ll^aworth, 
see  above.  The  archaeologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  following 
the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  from  this  point  eastwards  vi&  ThMwaU  Ceutle 
to  (8  H.)  *Borcovictis ,  the  most  perfect  station  on  the  wall,  situated  at 
ffousesteads,  and  thence  on  to  (8  M.)  Oihtmum  (open  on  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
only),  within  a  mile  of  Chollerford  railway-station  (p.  -Mi).  A  little  to 
the  E.  of  Gilurnum  are  the  foundations  of  the  great  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tyne,  which  has  here  changed  its  course  since  antiquity.  Farther  to 
the  E.  the  main  road  to  K'ewcastle  runs  on  the  foundations  of  the  wall. 

231/3  M.  HaUwhUtle^royin',  Bed  Lion,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6(i.)  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  (13  M.)  Alston  (960  ft.),  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pennine  Hills,  said  to  be  the  highest  market- town  in  England.  — 
FeaiherstoMhimgh,  Blenklnsop  Tower,  and  Thklwall  CastU  may  be 
visited  from  Haltwhistle. 

28  M.  Bardon  Mill  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  pretty  little 
Northumberlarhd  Lakes  and  to  the  Roman  remains  at  Housesteads 
(see  above),  31/2  and  5  M.  to  the  N.  —  32  M.  Haydon  Bridge, 
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39^2  ^*  H«xham  (Royal,  well  spoken  of;  Qrey  Bull;  Tynedale 
Hydropathic,  from  7s.  od.  pei  day),  an  ancient  town  with  7071  in- 
hab.,  and  the  see  of  a  B.  G.  Mshop,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  has 
a  fine  *  Abbey  Qtureh  (12th  cent.),  an  excellent  example  of  E.E. 

The  first  church  on  this  site  was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid  in  676,  and 
from  680  to  821  Hexham  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  united 
with  Lindisfame,  and  now  included  in  the  see  of  Durham  (comp.  p.  452). 
The  nave  of  the  present  church  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  i3th 
cent.,  and  the  Saxon  *Orppt  of  St.  Wilfrid  has  been  discoTered  below  its 
site.  The  *  Choir  is  separated  from  the  Trcmtept  by  a  carved  Rood  Screen 
of  about  1500.  The  ShriM  of  Prior  Biehard  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  —  The  Refeetorjf  and  a  Norman  Gatewt^  are  also  preserved. 

In  1464  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  an  important  battle 
2V2  M.  I0  the  S.E.  of  Hexham.  —  Branch-lines  run  from  Hexham  to  Alletk- 
dale  on  the  S.  and  to  Chollerford  (p.  460)  and  Reedsmouih  (Riccarton, 
Morpeth ;  p.  468)  on  the  "S.  —  Hexham  offers  convenient  headquarters  for 
visiting  the  Roman  Wall  (p.  460). 

Near  (421/2  M.)  Corbridge  are  the  ruins  of  DiUton  Castle  and  the 
Boman  camp  of  Corchester  or  Corstopitum,  The  train  now  follows 
the  coarse  of  the  Tyne.  To  the  left,  at  (50  M.)  Prudhoe,  are  the 
ivy-clad  ruins  of  its  castle.  At  (52  M.)  Wylam  George  Stephen- 
son (p.  458)  was  bom  in  1781,  and  here  the  first  working  locomotive 
was  constructed  by  "William  Hedley  in  1812.  57V2  M.  Scotswood, 
so  named  from  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  Givi  War. 

60^/2  M.  Newcastle,  see  p.  456. 

54.  From  Tork  to  Scarborongli  and  Whitby. 

KoBTH  Eastxbn  Railway  to  (42  M.)  Scarborough  in  i-ls/4  hr.  (fares  5«. 
Id.,  d*.  6d.);  to  (66  M.)  Whitby  vii  Pickering  in  i*/A-2*/*  hrs.  (7<.  6<f.,  4#.  8d.). 
Whitby  may  also  he  reached  via  Scarborough. 

York,  see  p.  445.  Near  (15  M.)  Kirkham  Abbey,  with  its  ivy- 
clad  ruins,  we  reach  the  pretty,  well-wooded  valley  of  the  I>«r- 
went.  —  About  31/2  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  (16  M.)  Castle  Howard  (Ho- 
tel, ^4  M.  from  the  park)  is  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle ,  containing  a  beautiful  chapel  and  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (Yelazquez,  Titian,  Rubens,  Garracci,  Reynolds,  Glouet), 
sculptures,  bronzes,  tapestry,  and  old  glass  and  china.  The  house 
and  *Park  are  open  daily  (11-1  &  2-6). 

21  M.  HLBlton (Talbot;  Qeorgt;  Sail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  of  4758  inhab.,  with  large  racing-stables  and  an  old  priory- 
church,  is  the  junction  where  the  Scarborough  and  Whitby  lines 
separate.  Other  lines  run  N.  to  (24  M.)  Pilmoor  Junction  (p.  448), 
and  S.  to  (20  M.)  Driffield  (p.  467).  —  The  Scarborough  line  pro- 
ceeds to  the  right,  passing  several  small  stations.  —  341/2  ^*  Oanton^ 
with  a  golf-course.  —  39  M.  Seamer  Juficiion,  for  Filey  (p.  462). 

42  M.  Soarboroagh.  —  Hotels.  On  St.  Nicholas  Cliff:  Gsakd  (Pi.  a; 
B,  3),  with  300  beds.  —  On  the  South  Cliff:  Princb  op  Walks  (PI.  b-, 
B,  6),  R.  b*.  Qd.^  B.  or  L.  St.,  D.  be.  6d.}  Gbowm  (PI.  c\  B,  4),  Esplanade ; 
Gaubbidob  (PI.  d ;  B,  6),  near  the  Valley  Bridge,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea.  —  On  the  I7orth  Cliff  Qess  expensive):  Quebn  (PI.  e;  B,  1), 
CtABiBNCB  Gabdbns  (PI.  f;  A,  1),  pcns.  li.'iOs.  6d.;  AL9I0N  (PL  t;  C,  2). 
—  In  the  Town:  •Pavilion  (PI.  g     A,  B,  3),  adjoining  the  station,  E, 
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from  4«.,  D.  64.;  Botal  (PI.  h;  B,  8),  St.  Nicholas  St.,  B.  is.  %d.,  D.  5«.; 
Baimobal  (PI.  i;  B,  3),  B.  4<.,  D.  from  2$.  6d.j  Victobia  (PI.  k:  A,  4), 
B.  from  3<.,  D.  St.  6d. ;  Nobth  Eastbrn  (PL  1 ;  B,  3) }  Castle  (PI.  m),  Talbot 
(PI.  n),  Qaeen  St.  (PI  B,  2,  3){  Station  (PI.  o;  A,  4),  small;  Albb]iabi.b 
(PI.  p ;  B,  3),  Wavbblst  (PI.  r;  A,  3),  temperance.  —  Several  of  tbe  hotels 
are  closed  in  winter,  and  the  rates  of  the  others  are  lowered.  —  Private 
Motels  (7-lOf.  a  day),  BMrding  Boutet,  and  Lodging*  abound. 

Oab  for  1-3  pers.  U.  per  mile,  %».  6d.  per  hr. ;  with  two  horses  1<.  6cl. 
and  3«.  9d.  \  double  fares  between  11.30  p.m.  and  6  a.  m. ;  for  each  package 
carried  outside  2d.  —  Hotel  Omnibus  from  the  station  Qd.  -—  Electric 
Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets. 

Staamen  ply  during  summer  to  Brtd/foalon,  WhUbp,  etc.  —  Boata  for 
1-3  pers.  is.  Qd.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  pers.  o<r. 

Peat  Ofdee  (PI.  B,  3),  Huntriss  Bow. 

Theatres.  Roffal  (PI.  B.  3),  St.  Thomas  St.;  Londesborough  (PL  B,  8), 
Westborough.  •»  People's  Palace  and  Aqvariwn  (9  a.m.-ll  p.m.).  —  ff^pO' 
drome  (PL  B,  S)^  St.  Thomas  St.  —  Olyn^ia  (PL  C,  3),  S.  Foreshore.  — 
Bpa  (PL  B,  G,  6),  see  below. 

Oolf  Gourae  (18  holes);  also  at  Qanton  (p.  461). 

Scarborough ,  the  moat  popular  marine  resort  In  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  resident  population  of  (1901)  38,160,  Is  finely  situated, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  slopes  rising  from  the  sea  and 
terminated  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  abrnpt  cliffs.  The  air  Is  bracing  and 
tlie  beaches  are  good  for  bathing  (bathing-machine ,  9(1.).  In  the 
season  Scarborough  Is  Tery  crowded. 

The  most  prominent  object  Is  the  lofty  promontory  (300  ft.), 
rising  above  the  harbour  and  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  Castle 
(12th  cent. ;  fine  view,  extending  on  the  S.  to  Flamborough  Head). 
Neai  It  is  the  old  Church  of  8t.  Mary  (PI.  0,  2),  consisting  of  the 
nave  of  an  original  late-Norman  and  E.E.  building,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  exist  The  N.  GiiiFF  begins  near  the  castle.  The  N. 
Bay  is  embellished  with  gardens.  The  Marine  Drive^  2V4  AI.  long, 
protected  by  a  sea-wall,  has  been  extended  round  the  base  of  the 
Castle  Hill  to  the  S.  bay. 

The  old  town  of  Scarborough  Is  separated  from  the  fashionable 
quarters  of  the  S.  Cliff  by  the  Bamsdale  Valley,  a  deep  rayine 
laid  out  as  a  park  and  spanned  by  two  bridges.  The  Cliff  Bridge 
(Pi.  B,  4;  toll  Vs^)}  i^earest  the  sea,  Is  414  ft.  long  and  leads  to 
the  South  Cliff  and  the  Spa  Gardens^  occupying  the  side  of  the 
cliffs  and  containing  two  mineral  springs.  The  Spa  Buildtnga 
(PI.  B,  C,  5;  day -ticket  Is.,  weekly  4«.),  erected  at  a  cost  of 
77,0002.,  contain  a  theatre,  a  concert-hall,  a  fine-art  gallery  (adm. 
6(2.),  a  restaurant,  etc.  (band  thrice  dally).  Close  to  and  partly 
below  the  Cliff  Bridge  Is  the  Aquarium  (PI.  B,  4;  adm.  6(i.),  in 
which  various  entertainments  are  offered.  Adjacent  Is  a  Museum 
(adm.  3(i.).   The  beach  of  the  S.  bay  is  connected  with  the  top  of 

the  cliffs  by  Inclined  tramways. 

At  the  back  of  the  S.  CHff  rises  Oliver's  Ht.  (PL  A,  B,  6;  600  ft.), 
affording  a  good  view  of  Scarborough  and  its  environs. 

About  8  M.  to  the  S.  of  Scarborough  is  the  small  sea-bathing  place  Filey 
(Crescent,  B.  from  5s.  6(1.,  D.  5«.;  Foord's;  Thres  Tuns,  pensi  6«.  6<l.;,  8M. 
beyond  which  are  (11  M.)  Bridlk^gton  (Black  Lion)  and  Bridling;to]i  Quay 
(Alexandra;  Britannia)^  another  popular  watering  •>  place.    The  *  Parish 
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Church  of  Bridlington  oonBiats  of  tlie  nave  of  a  fine  Augustine  priory- 
eliurcb  founded  early  in  tlie  12th  eent.  (E.E.  to  Perp.);  fine  W.  window. 
About  6  M.  to  tlie  N.  E.  of  Bridlington  is  Flamborough  Head  (Ship  ;  Dog  A 
Duet),  a  bold  promontory,  with  perpendicular  cliffs,  460  ft.  high  (public 
waggonette,  there  and  back,  1«.).  In  summer  a  coach  plies  between  Scar- 
borough and  Bridlington  (fares  fis.,  return  St. ;  to  Filey  Si.  and  bt.).  Filey 
and  Bridlington  are  also  stations  on  the  line  from  Scarborough  to  Hull 
(p.  468).  —  Other  favourite  points  are  Evtrl9$,  Haeknet*^  Forge  Valitf, 
Ayton,  Wpkeham,  and  Bagbum  Wwke^  to  all  of  which  public  conveyances 
ply  daily  in  the  season  (fares  Is.  M.-St.).  A  good  cliff-walk  may  also  be 
taken  to  (15*/4  M.)  Robin  Hood's  Bag  and  (21  M.)  Whiibg  (comp.  below). 

FJtOH  ScABBOSODOH  TO  Whitbt  AMD  Saltbubh,  47V2  K.,  IT.E.  Bailway 
in  2i/s-3  hrs.  (fares  6«.  id.,  8s.  dVad.).  The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording 
views  of  the  sea  to  the  right.  7  H.  fftigbvm  Wgke,  a  favourite  point  for 
excursions  from  Scarborough ;  10  M.  Raventear  (Raven  HiJl  Hotel,  B.  from 
5«.,  D.  8«.  6d.),  a  new  health  resort,  600  ft.  above  the  sea.  —  A  little 
farther  on  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  *Bobin  Hood's  Bay,  with  its  lofty 
cliffs,  far  below  us  to  the  right.  —  15V4  M.  Robin  Hood's  Bay  (Bobin  Hood's 
Bay  Hotel;  Dolphin,  pens.  6*  ).  —  22  M.  Whitby  (West  Cliff  Station),  see 
below.  —  25  M.  Bandsmd  (Sandsend  Hotel,  R.  from  4«.  6<I.,  D.  6«.);  9K2  M. 
2KfMferw«a,  station  for  Rumtviek  Bag  (Bunswick  Bay  Hotel) :  34  M.  8tailhes 
(Station  Hotel),  a  quaint  fishing- village.  —  47Vs  M.  Saltbum  (Zetland; 
Alexandra;  Victoria;  Oitberton't  Temperance),  a  fashionable  seaside-resort, 
with  golf-links.  —From  Saltbum  a  line  runs  vi&  (5M.)  Bedcar  ((ktatham; 
Bed  Lion;  Swan),  also  a  seaside-resort,  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  449)  and 
Stockton  (p.  419);  and  a  short  branch  runs  to  (8  M.)  Guiaborough,  with 
the  remains  of  a  Ftiorg,  founded  in  1119. 

Beyond  Malton  (p.  461)  the  pictaresque  Wbltby  line  rnns  to 
the  N.E.  —  33  M.  Pickering  (Black  Swan;  Oeorge)  is  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Helmsley  and  Oilling  (p.  448)  on  the  W.  and  to  Seamer 
Junction  (p.  461),  on  the  E.  The  old  Church  ofSS,  Peter  and  Paul 
contains  a  remarkable  series  ot^Wall-Paintings  (c.  1450),  discovered 
in  1851  and  restored  in  1889.  These  consist  of  scenes  from  legends 
of  the  saints  and  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Seven 
Works  of  Charity,  etc.  The  Cattle  is  open  free  daily.  —  38  M. 
Levisham;  41^/2  M.  Ooathland;  49^2  M.  Orotmont  (to  Picton,  see 
p.  449);  541/2  M.  Ruswarp.  —  56  M.  Whiiby  (Town  Station). 

Whitby.  —  Hotels.  *BoTAL,  West  Cliff,  with  sea-view,  B.  4s.  6d., 
D.  5«.j  HiTKOFOLK,  West  Cliff,  B.  be.  Qd.,  D.  5t.;  Whitk  House  Hotel, 
adjoining  golf-elub-house ;  Crown,  Flowergate;  Anobl,  near  the  Town 
Station,  eommerdal;  Bailwat  Station  Hotel,  commercial;  Claiuekcx; 
JOBi.iNo''s  Texpxbancx,  opposltc  the  station,  unpretending. 

Bailway  Stations.  Town  Station,  Victoria  Square,  the  principal  ter- 
minus.    West  Cliff  Station,  1  M.  to  the  N.W.,  for  Scarborough  and  Saltburn. 

Oab  with  one  horse  Is.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  Is.  64. ;  for  the  first 
V4  hr.  Is.,  each  addit.  V*  ^''  ^"t  with  two  horses  Is.  Qd.  and  9<f. 

Gelf  Oourse  (9  holes),  at  Upgang,  1/4  M.  from  the  West  Cliff  Station. 

Whitby,  a  small  town  and  watering-place  (11,748  inhab.),  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  £sft,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  bordered 
by  lofty  cliffs.  As  seen  from  either  the  E.  or  W.  cliff,  the  town  looks 
very  picturesque,  with  its  crowd  of  red-tiled  houses,  clustering  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  climbing  the  sides  of  the  cliff. 

WhUby  originated  in  a  priory  founded  here  by  St.  Hilda  in  the  7th 
cent.,  and  its  development  was  aided  in  Elizabethan  days  by  the  dis- 
covery of  alum -mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ship  -  building  was  also 
carried  on  here  with  great  success  for  a  time,  and  Capt.  Cook  (1728-78)^ 
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who  was  a  Whitby  apprentice,  made  one  of  his  voyages  round  the  glob* 
in  a  Whitby  vessel.  His  house  in  Orape  Lane,  off  Ghureh  St.,  is  still 
standing.  At  present  the  main  industries  are  the  manufkcture  of  /«! 
Omamentt  and  the  Emring  Fi$hery. 

The  riyer  is  crossed  by  a  Swing  Bridge,  and  is  formed  into  a  kind 
of  barbour  by  two  Piers,  On  the  W.  Pier,  which  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  abbey,  is  a  Museum  (adm.  6d.),  containing 
a  model  of  Cook's  ship  (see  aboye)  and  other  interesting  relics. 

We  now  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  to  the  left  through  Church 
St. ,  from  the  end  of  which  a  flight  of  199  steps  ascends  to  8t.  Mary's 
Chure\  where  some  traces  of  the  original  Norman  work  may  still  be 
distinguished.  —  A  little  to  the  right  lie  the  picturesque  mins  of 
*Whitbt  Abbbt,  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  but  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  the  12-14th  cent.  (adm.  3(2.).  The  poet  Caedmon 
(d.  ca.  680)  was  a  monk  in  Whitby  Abbey.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  site 
of  the  abbot's  lodging,  is  Whithy  Manor  House,  with  a  hall  of  the 
17th  cent,  (dismantled) ;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  restored. 

On  the  W.  Cliff,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  are  the  West  Clifp 
Gbounds  (adm.  2d.;  *yiew),  with  a  Favilion,  containing  a  theatre, 
restaurant,  etc.    A  band  plays  here  in  the  forenoon  and  evening. 

The  Environs  of  Whitby  afford  many  pleasant  excursions.  Among 
the  favourite  points  are  RdMn  Hood's  Ba/jf  Q).  463;  fine  walk  alone  the 
eliffs}  7  M.)  s  Cockthot  Mill,  2  M.  to  the  W. ;  Berndtwd,  2i/s  K.  to  the  iC,  (by 
the  sands):  snd  Mulgrav  Cattle  (IVs  K*  from  Sandsend),  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  I^ormanby,  with  fine  grounds  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  (adm.  Qd.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.;  tickets  at  23  Baxter  Gate). 

To  Scarborough  and  to  Saltbum,  see  p.  463;  to  Pieton,  see  p.  449. 

55  •  From  Leeds  to  Harrogate,  Bipon,  and  Thirsk. 

XoBTH  Eastbbn  Railwat  to  (18  K.)  Harrogats  in  VrlV4  hr.  (fares  2«. 
6<l.,  U.  6<f.):  to  (SO  H.)  Bipon  in  I-IV2  hr.  (fares  4«.,  2s.  6^.);  to  09  M.) 
TMrtk  in  lV4-iV4  brs.  (fares  fis.  2<l.,  3«.  OS/td). 

Leeds,  see  p.  437.  Beyond  (6  M.)  Horsforth  {%%  M.  from  Ada 
Church,  p.  43o)  we  pass  through  Bramhope  Tunnel,  %l%  M.  long. 
From  (91/2  M.)  Arthington  Junction  a  branch  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Otley  and  llkUy  (p.  441).  About  4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Harexoood 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  containing  a  picture- 
gallery  and  a  valuable  collection  of  china  (open  11-5  on  Thura.). 
The  church  at  Harewood  contains  the  tomb  of  Ohief  Justice  Qas- 
coigne,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  Prince  Hal  to  prison.  — 
We  now  obtain  an  unimpeded  view  of  Lower  Wharfedale,  Beyond 
(12  M.)  Weeton  we  see  Almias  aiff  (p.  465)  to  the  left. 

18m.  Harrogate.  —  Hotels,  in  High  Harrogate:  *Qdsbn,  Qbarbt, 
Pbinox  of  Wales,  three  large  houses  facing  the  Stray;  Botal,  B.  4«., 
D.  4s.;  Ehp&ess,  also  facing  the  Stray,  somewhat  less  expensive!  Wxst 
Pabk,  well  spoken  of,  B.  from  Ss.,  D.  8s.  6(i.,  pens,  from  7s.  6d.;  Olabbv- 
DOM.  — >  In  Central  and  Low  Harrogate  (near  the  springs):  *][ajb8tio, 
an  enormous  iestablishment  in  Bipon  Boad,  near  the  Boyal  Spa,  with 
winter- garden  and  grounds,  B.  from  5«.  6d.,  D.  6s.;  Q^kand,  Cornwall 
Boad,  opened  in  19^,  B.  from  4s.  M,,  D.  6s.;  Pbospbot  Hotxl,  well 
situated,  near  the  station,  B.  from  4s.  6<l.,  D.  6s.;  Cbown;  White  Habt, 
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aimilar  eharges;  Wellington;  Adklphi;  Gxosob,  pens.  10«.-12<.;  Alkx- 
▲xfOBA}  80MSSSKT  H0U8B;  KoKTH  Eastern  Station,  convenient  for  passing 
travellers  J  Pboplb^S  Tbmpbbanob,  Albert  St.  —  Hydropathics.  Harrogate^ 
from  63t.  per  week;  Cairn;  Harlow  Manor,  2Vs^-  ^°^  ^^^  station;  Imperial; 
JSpa.  —  Passing  travellers,  especially  at  the  larger  hotels,  should  come  to 
a  distinct  understanding  heforehand  as  to  prices,  otherwise  no  allowance 
may  bo  made  for  meals  taken  outside  the  hotel.  The  custom  of  dressing 
for  dinner  prevails  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels.  —  Boarding 
Hou9€a  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Baths.  Meusage  Douche  3f.  6<l.,  Sulphur  ^.-Si.  64.,  Ifeedle  is.  6d., 
Turkish  2s,  fid.,  Plunge  is.-is.  6<l.,  etc.  —  Minbbal  Watbb,  Qd.  per  day  at 
tlie  Royal  Pump  Rooms;  Magn$sia  Water,  Id.  per  glass. 

Chraad  Opera  House.  —  Spa  Oonckbt  Roous  (adm.  is,  per  day). 

Oabs.  Per  mile:  1-2  pers.  1«.,  3-4  pers.  i<.  6(1.;  per  hour,  3s,  and 
a«.  &d. 

Ooaehaa  daily  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

Harrogate  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  in  a  high  and  bracing  situ- 
ation among  Uie  Yoiksbire  moors,  ranks  with  Bath  and  Bnxtou 
among  the  three  chief  inland  watering-places  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  High  and  Low  Harrogate,  the  former  to  the  left 
(£.)  of  the  station,  the  latter  to  the  right.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  great  English  spas ,  and  the  one  least 
exposed  to  the  Inroads  of  excursionists.  The  High  Harrogate  hotels 
face  the  Stray,  a  common  200  acres  in  extent.  The  Wells  for  which 
Harrogate  is  yisited  are  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ,  and 
have  been  known  for  nearly  300  years. 

They  include  the  chief  sulphur-springs  of  England,  and  also  chalybeate 
springs  not  unlike  those  of  Kissingen  and  Homburg,  though  less  pleasant 
to  dmik  owing  to  the  sbsenee  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  of 
which  there  are  two  strong  (0<<l  vad  Montpellier)  and  seventeen  mild,  are 
eilieacious  in  most  affections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  six  Chalybeate  Springs  are  tonic  and  stim- 
ulant. The  so-called  Bog  Springs,  34  in  number,  rise  in  a  small  piece  of 
boggy  ground,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sulphur-springs,  and  though 
close  together  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Kear  the  springs  are  various 
Pump  Rooms,  Baths,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  fashionable  spa,  including  a 
Kwrsaai  (1903) ,  erected  at  a  cost  of  70,000^  The  sumptuous  New  Baths 
(1897)  cost  nearly  100,000/.  (open  to  visitors,  1.30-2.80  p.m.).  —  Smollett 
gives  an  account  of  Harrogate  150  years  ago  in  ^Humphrey  Clinker\ 

About  1  H.  to  the  W.  is  Harlow  Hill  (600  ft.),  with  its  tower  (view). 
Other  favourite  points  for  excursions  are  Knareshorough  (p.  448),  3  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  High  Harrogate  *,  Harewood  (p.  464),  8  M.  to  the  S. ;  Plumpton 
Park  (adm.  6d.),  4  M.  to  the  E. ;  Almias  Cliff,  51/3  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  Ripon  and 
Fountains  Abbey  (see  below) ;  and  Bolton  Abbey  (p.  442),  16  M.  to  the  W.  — 
A  line  runs  from  Harrogate  up  Nidderdale,  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Nidd,  to  (UVs  M.)  Pateley  Bridge  (King's  Arms,  R.  2«„  D.  2«.  6(2.).  On  the 
Nidd,  below  Harrogate,  are  Ribsion,  famous  for  its  pippins,  and  Cotothorpe, 
with  a  gigantic  oak,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  England.  —  From  Harrogate  to 
Tork,  see  p.  448. 

30  M.  Bipon  (TJnieom,  R.  from  4^.,  D.  da.6<2. ;  Crown;  Black 

Bull;   Bail,  Rfrnt,  Rooms),    a  quaint  little  country -town   with 

8225  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ure,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station 

(motor-omn.  3d.). 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Ripon  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  a  church  was 
built  by  St.  Wilfrid  about  670.  In  61B  the  see  of  a  bishop  was  fixed  here. 
but  it  lapsed  with  the  death  of  its  first  holder  and  was  not  revived  till 
1836.  From  time  immemorial  a  horn  has  been  sounded  nightly,  at  9  o''clock, 
before  the  house  of  the  ^Wakeman',  or  Mayor,  and  at  the  market-cross. 
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The  Oathedbal,  which  does  not  occupy  the  same  site  as  the 
original  monastery  (see  p.  465),  is  approached  from  the  market-place 
by  the  Kirk  Gate.  The  transepts  and  part  of  the  choir  are  in  the  Tran- 
sition style  (1154-81),  the  W,  Front  is  E.E.  (1215-55),  the  E.  end 
of  the  choir  is  Dec.  (1288-1300) ,  and  the  nave  and  part  of  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir  and  of  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.  (1460-1620). 
The  Saxon  Crypt  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church  built  by 
St.  Wilfrid.  The  whole  church  has  been  restored  by  Scott.  It  is  one 
of  the  smaller  English  cathedrals ,  being  only  270  ft  in  length  ; 
but  it  is  87  wide  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  daily  seryices  are 
at  11. 15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt  Qd, 

The  Nave,  wMch  bas  no  triforium,  is  late  Perp.,  except  the  £.E.  bays 
opening  into  the  W.  Towers.  Two  oi  the  originaj  arches  (E.  and  S.)  be- 
low the  central  tower  have  been  changed  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  but  the 
other  two  are  still  circular,  though  the  lofty  shafting  run  up  at  the  W. 
arch  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  change  them  all.  —  The  Tbamsbpts 
retain  much  of  the  Transition  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  the  rebuilder 
of  the  church  (1185).  —  The  Ghoib,  in  which  the  Transition  Norman,  the 
Dec,  and  the  Peru,  portions  are  readily  distinguishable,  is  separated  firom 
the  nave  by  a  good  Perp.  Screen.  The  triforium -openings  have  been  glased, 
so  that  there  are  three  rows  of  windows  at  different  levels.  The  Dec.  E. 
window  is  fine  (modern  glass).  The  beautiful  carving  on  the  stalls  is  of 
the  15th  century. 

To  the  S.  of  the  choir  are  the  Ghaptbs  House  and  Vestbt,  which 
are  believed  to  have  together  formed  a  small  Norman  church.  Below 
them  is  a  Norman  crypt.  Above  them  is  the  Lady  Loft,  a  chapel  of  the 
Dec.  period,  built  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  catiiedral. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Nave  we  descend  to  the  *Gbtpt,  which 
is  one  of  the  only  two  Saxon  crvpts  in  England,  both  built  in  the  7th 
cent,  by  St.  Wilfrid  (comp.  p.  461).  A  long  narrow  passage  leads  to  a 
small  vaulted  chamber,  with  a  curious  opening  or  hole  called  ^St.  Wilfrid^'s 
Needle",  which  was  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  test  of  chastity,  the  pure  only 
being  aole  to  be  drawn  through  it. 

In  Stammergate  is  the  interesting  Hospital  of  8t,  Mary  Magda- 
len, founded  in  the  12th  cent,  for  lepers ;  in  High  St.  Agnes'  St.  is 
the  Maison  Lieu ,  a  hospital  of  the  15th  cent ;  and  in  Bondgate  Is 
8t,  John's  Hospital,  The  Museum  (adm.  2(2.),  in  Park  St.,  chiefly 
contains  objects  of  natural  history. 

Fbom  Bipon  to  Fountains  Abbey,  8  H.  (carr.  3t.\  motor -omnibus 
from  the  station  to  Studley  Boyal,  6  times  daily  in  26  min.,  fare  ddL). 
Walkers  leave  the  town  by  the  Westgate,  opposite  the  Unicom  Hotel,  and 
after  a  few  yards  diverge  to  the  left  through  Park  St.,  passing  the  Museum. 
At  the  fork  (finger-post)  we  again  keep  to  the  left.  After  about  1  M.  we 
cross  a  bridge  over  the  Laver,  and  take  the  road  most  to  the  right. 
About  3  min.  farther  on,  a  wicket  on  the  left  opens  on  a  field-path,  wUch 
cuts  off  i/s  M.  and  emerges  in  the  middle  of  Studley  ViUoffe.whtTt  we 
turn  to  the  left ,  soon  reaching  the  outer  gates  of  Studley  soyal ,  the 
seat  of  the  Uarquis  of  Bipon.  Passing  through  the  gates  we  ascend  the 
long  avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  Churchy  built  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon  in  1876.  After  about  */«  ^-t  before  reaching  the 
church,  we  turn  to  the  left,  under  the  beech-trees  (Spanish  cheatnuta  and 
other  timber  also  fine),  pass  a  lake,  and  arrive  at  the  (V4  M.)  gate  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  (1«.).  The  grounds,  through  which  runs  the  /^ell^  are 
elaborately  laid  out,  with  trimmed  hedges,  parterres,  ponds,  statuary, 
and  small  temples.  After  passing  various  'Views'  (guide-posts)  we  cross 
the  stream  by  a  rustic  bridge,  bend  back  along  the  Oretcent  and  Moom 
Pondty  and  ascend  to  the  Octaffon  Tower,    We  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
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proceed  in  the  original  direction  to  ^Anne  Boleyn"*  8eai\  an  arbour  affording 
a  sudden  'View  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which  lies  below,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Skell.  On  the  way  down  to  it  we  pass  Robin  HoocTi  Well, 
where  the  'Carta!  Friar^  soundly  thrashed  that  noble  outlaw  and  threw 
MizL  into  the  river.  —  'Fountains  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the 
14tli  cent.,  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  picturesque  monastic 
ruin  in  England;  and  nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  the  plan  of  the 
secular  buildings  be  so  clearly  traced.  The  *  Church  is  in  the  Transition 
Norman  and  E.£.  styles,  with  a  Perp.  tower  and  an  additional  transept 
at  the  E.  end  resembling  the  'ITine  Altars'  of  Durham  (p.  453).  The 
Monastic  Buildings  lie  to  the  S.,  and  include  the  Cloister ,  the  Chapter 
House  (with  a  collection  of  masons*  marks),  the  Refeciorjf,  the  Buttery,  the 
Monks"  Warming  House,  and  the  Kitchen.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  Infirmary  (?)  and  the  foundations  of  the  Abbofs  House,  — 
To  the  W.  is  a  building  (300ft.  long),  which  was  used  by  the  cellarer 
and  lay  brothers;  and  beyond  the  bridge  and  the  gate  is  Fountains  Hall, 
an  interesting  Jacobean  mansion.  We  then  return  by  the  drive  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Skell. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  Mdikenfield  Hall,  8V2  U.  to  the  S.W. ;  Hack- 
fall  Woods  (adm.  Qd.),  7  K.  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the  Brimham  Rocks. 

From  (33  M.)  Melmerby  branch-lines  diverge  to  (11 M.)  North' 

allerton  (p.  449)  and  (7^2  M.)  Masham  (41/2  M.  from  Jervaulx 

A-bbey,  p.  449).  —  39  M.  Thirsk  (p.  448). 

56.  From  York  to  Beverley  and  Hull. 

North  Eastebh  Railway  to  (34  M.)  Beverley  in  1-1  Vs  hr.  (4x.  Qd., 
2s,  9V2<f.);  to  (43  M.)  Hull  in  I-IV4  hr.  (5«.  Id.,  Ss.  6d.).  —  The  quiekest 
rente  to  (39  M.)  Hull  is  via  Selby  (p.  444). 

Torky  see  p.  445.  To  the  left  luns  tbe  Scaiborongli  line  (R.  54). 
9  M.  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Hardrada  of 
Norway  by  Harold  In  1066.  —  16  M.  Poeklington  (Feathers,  R.  2s,, 
D.  2s.  6d.),  with  an  E.E.  church  with  a  Perp.  tower.  —  23  M. 
Market  Weighton  (Londesborough  Aims ,  R.  or  D.  Is,  6d.)  is  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Selby  (p.  444)  and  to  (14  M.)  Driffield  and 
(49  M.)  Bridlington  (p.  462).  We  now  enter  the  undulating  chalk- 
district  known  as  the  Wolds, 

34  M.  Beverley  (*Beverley  Arms,  R.  3*.  6d. ,  D.  from  35. 6d. ;  King's 
Head;  Holdemess,  R.  2s,,  D.  2s.  Qd,;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  quiet 
town,  the  see  of  a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
13,185  inhab.,  surpasses  all  English  towns  of  its  size  in  possessing 
two  fine  churches  of  the  first,  or  all  but  the  first  rank. 

•Bbvbblby  Minsteb.  (334  ft.  long,  64  ft  wide),  which  occupies 
the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church  to  the  S.  of  the  town ,  dates 
mainly  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  The  Perp.  West  Facade  re- 
sembles that  of  York  Minster.   There  are  two  transepts. 

Interior.  Among  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the  XaVe,  which  is 
in  the  late-Dec.  style  (ca.  1350),  are  the  triforium- arcade,  the  musical 
angels  on  the  piers,  the  tabernacle -work  below  the  W.  window,  and  the 
^Maiden's  Tomb'  (oelow  the  15th  bay  from  the  W.  on  the  S.  side). 
—  The  E.E.  Choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  good  modern 
screen,  and  contains  some  fine  old  stalls.  Between  the  choir  and  the  N.E. 
Transept  is  the  beautiful  *Ferey  Shrine  (1366),  a  good  view  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  top  of  the  reredos.  The  details  of  the  choir  repay  close 
inspection.    The  Fridstol,   or  stone  *Chair  of  Peace',  recalls  the  fact  that 

30* 
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this  church  once  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  — 
The  top  of  the  W.  Towtrt  (200  ft.)  affords  an  extensive  view. 

*St.  Mabt's  Ghtj&oh,  to  the  N.,  a  Utile  beyond  the  market- 
place ,  is  another  unusually  fine  cruciform  church,  mainly  in  the 
Deo.  and  Perp.  styles,  though  possessing  features  of  earlier  date. 

Among  the  special  points  of  interest  are  the  *W.  Fronty  the  S.  Porch 
(with  a  Korman  arch  on  the  inside),  the  Flemish  Chapel  (with  flamboyant 
tracery),  the  panelled  Ceiling  of  the  chancel,  and  the  Seulptvral  Decora- 
tion throughout  the  church. 

A  short  way  beyond  St.  Mary^s  is  the  North  Bar,  dating  from 
the  14th  cent. ,  and  formerly  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
picturesque  half-timbered  houses  just  outside  are  modem.  Over 
the  doors  are  panels  after  cartoons  from  Punch, 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  lie  Burton  Boshes,  the  remnant  of  an  an- 
cient forest  (oaks,  hollies,  thorn).  We  reach  them  by  turning  sharply 
to  the  left  outside  the  Bar  and  following  the  York  Road.  On  this 
road  (1  M.)  are  the  remains  of  an  old  sanctuary  cross. 

At  Beverley  the  line  from  York  joins  the  line  from  Hull  to  Scarborough, 
which  runs  northwards  via  (il  M.)  Driffield  (Bed  Lion),  an  agricultural 
town  with  5766  inhab.,  Bridttngtcn  (p.  462),  File»  (p.  462),  and  JScamer 
Junction  (p.  461). 

38  M.  Cottingham,  a  favourite  residence  of  Hull  merchants.  The 
church  contains  a  line  brass  (14th  cent). 

42  M.  HolL  —  Hotels.  Botal  Station  (PI.  a^  G,  2),  at  the  K.B. 
Station,  B.  4s.,  B.  or  L.  2s.  64.,  D.  3«.  6<2.;  Iufesial  (PI.  b;  G,  2),  near  the 
N.E.  Station,  B.  8<.  6d.,  D.  2s.  hd.;  Gbosvbnob  (PI.  d;  G,  2),  near  the  K.B. 
Stalion,  B.  Ss,  6d.f  D.  3s.-bs.\  Gross  Kbts  (PI.  c^  D,  3),  in  the  Market- 
Place;  ViTTOBiA  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  at  the  Pier;  Gbobob  (PI.  f;  D,  2);  Botal 
(PI.  g ;  D,  3)  tHiDLAND  Tbmpbbahcb. — Sailvap  Refreshment  Rooms  g  Foweimf^s 
Restaurant,  king  Edward  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Besides  the  Paraffon  Station  (PI.  G,  2)  of  the  N.E.B., 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Cannon  Street  Station  (PL  D,  1)  of  the 
Hull  and  Bamsley  line,  to  the  W.,  there  is  a  Booking  Office  of  the  Great 
Central  Bailway  at  the  Victoria  Pier  (PI.  D,  4),  whence  a  Steam  Ferry 
conveys  passengers  to  the  Bailway  Terminus  in  New  Holland,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Humber. 

Cabs.  Per  I'/i  H.  Is.,  each  addit.,  V^  H.  6<l. ;  per  Vs  ^r.  is.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  6d.  —  Blectrie  Tramways  (fares  id.)  from  Victoria  Square  (PI.  C,  2), 
Savile  St.  (PI.  D,  2),  or  King  Edward  St.  (PI.  G,  2)  to  the  various  suburbs ; 
also  from  Monument  Bridge  (PI.  D,  2)  to  Victoria  Fier  (PI.  D,  4).  Stopping- 
places  indicated  by  white  poles. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hull  to  Bergen,  Christiemia,  Copenhagen, 
Antwerp  y  Rotterdam,  Scanburg,  Bremen^  New  York,  Rouen,  Aberdeen,  Jhmdee, 
Leith,  Orimsbtf,  London^  and  numerous  other  British  and  foreign  ports. 

Theatres.  Royal  (PI.  G,  2),  Paragon  St. ;  Grand  (PI.  D.  2),  George  St.; 
Alexandra,  Gharlotte  St.  (PI.  D,  2) ;  Falace  Empire  (varieties),  Anlaby  Boad. 

American  OonsuL  Walter  C.Hamm,  Prudential  Buildings,  Victoria  Square. 

Hull  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  a  town  on  the  JJum&cr  estuary  with 
238,618  inhab.,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  deep-sea 
fishing  fleet  of  500  boats,  including  steam-trawlers  of  22,660  tons. 

The  following  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  passes  most  of  the  points  of  interest 
From  Paragon  Square  (Pi.  0,  2),  embellished  with  an  African  War 
Memories  (1904),  we  walk  through  Paragon  St.  and  Waterworks  St. 
to  the  new  Victoria  Square,  in  which  are  a  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
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and  (on  the  N.  side)  the  new  OUy  HaU  (PI.  C,  2).  King  Edward 
Street  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  Statue  of  William  de  la  Pole^ 
first  mayor  of  Hull  (1332-36).  We,  however,  proceed  to  the  S., 
pass  the  Dock  Office  and  the  Wilberforce  Column,  and  cross  the 
Hfonument  Bridge  (PI.  D,  2),  which  affords  a  view  of  the  Docks,  At 
tlie  end  of  Whiiefriargate  Trinity  House  Lane,  with  the  Trinity 
House  (established  in  1369),  leads  to  the  right  to  *Holy  Tbinitt 
Chuboh  (PI.  D,  3),  a  large  Dec.  and  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott 
(see  p.  Iv).  In  tiie  Market  Place,  in  front  of  the  church,  is  an 
equestrian  Statue  of  WttUam  III,,  by  Scheemaker  (1734).  We  descend 
to  the  right  through  Queen  St.  to  the  Yictobia  Pibb  (PI.  D,  4), 
-wliich  affords  a  good  view  of  the  traffic  in  the  Humber  and  of  the 
flat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  opposite  side  (ferry,  p.  468). 

We  now  retrace  onr  steps  to  Hnmber  St.,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
ftoon  reach  the  quaint  High  St.  (PL  D,  3,  2).  In  the  latter,  immed- 
iately to  the  right,  is  the  old  De  la  Pole  Residence  (rebuilt),  with 
curious  carvings.  The  red  brick  house,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the 
right  (No.  25),  in  which  WiUiom  Wilberforce  (1759-1833)  was  bom, 
is  about  to  be  opened  as  a  public  museum  of  antiquities.  Salthouse 
Lane,  nearly  opposite,  leads  to  the  large  Queen's  Dock  (PI.  D,  2). 
Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  into  Lowgate,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  at  the  comer  of  the  broad  new  Alfred  Qelder  St.,  stands 
the  Town  Hall  (PI.  D,  2),  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  a  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott, 
with  the  side-walk  running  below  the  tower  (good  interior).  — 
Silver  St.,  at  the  end  of  Lowgate,  leads  back  to  Whitefriargate  (see 
above).  —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 

Institution,  Albion  St.,  V4  M-  *<>  ^^^  N.E.  of  the  Paragon  Station. 

From  Hall  to  Oainsborough^  see  p.  44i;  to  Lincoln^  see  B.  67.  —  Branch- 
lines  also  ran  from  Hull  (Paragon  Station)  to  (15 Vs  H.)  Hornsea  (Mere; 
Marine,  B.  or  D.  2«.  6d.j  New,  B.  2«.,  D.  2«.  Bd.;  Sun)  and  to  (21  M.) 
WUhemtea  (Queen's,  B.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  Pier),  two  small  watering-places 
on  the  German  Ocean. 

Fbom  Hull  to  Bashslbt,  66  M.,  railway  in  II/4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  7«.  &/., 
4<.  8d.)'  This  cross-country  line  runs  via  Howden  (p.  445)  and  Cudworth 
(p.  436). 

57.  From  Hull  to  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

78  M.  Bailwat  in  SVa-SV*  ^s-  (fares  10«.  5d.,  6«.  6ytd.)  -,  to  (45  M.)  Lin- 
coln in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  6«.  ltd.,  9s.  Bd.).  We  travel  by  the  Great  Central 
Bailway  to  (45  M.)  Lineoln  and  thence  to  (33  H.)  Nottingham  by  the  Midland 
Bailway.  Through-carriages  are  attached  to  some  trains. 

Hull,  see  p.  468.  Taking  our  tickets  at  the  booking-office  on 
the  Victoria  Pier  (comp.  p.  468),  vre  cross  the  Hnmber  by  a  steam 
ferry  to  (3  M.)  New  Holland,  the  starting-point  of  the  railway. 
The  line  traverses  the  flat  and  featureless  county  of  Lincoln.  At 
(7  M.)  Thornton  Abbey,  to  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  old  abbey.  — 
9V2M.  Vleeby,  junction  of  a  line  to  Great  Grimsby  (10  M.)  and 
Cleethorpes  (13  M.). 
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Great  GrimBby  (Royal,  near  the  Doeks  Station,  D.  3«.  \  Yarhcrough,  near 
the  Town  Station,  B.  3<. ;  Bail.  Re/reshmt.  Room»)  is  a  prosperous  harbour 
and  the  most  important  fishing-port  in  England  (63,138  inhah.  in  1901),  on 
the  8.  bank  of  the  Humber,  with  regular  steamer  communication  with 
the  Continent.  It  possesses  a  fleet  of  1200  fishing  vessels,  including  steam- 
trawlers  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  25,000  tons,  and  manned  by  ^00  men 
and  boys.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  extensive  Docks  and  the 
Fish  Auctions  on  the  Pontoon.  —  Gleethorpes  (Dolphin,  D.  2s.  Qd.^  Rail. 
RefresJant.  Rooms)  is  a  rising  watering-place,  with  12,578  inhab.,  a  sea-wall 
and  promenade,  cliff-gardens,  a  pier,  and  a  flat  sandy  beach.  It  is  connected 
with  Great  Grimsby  by  tramway  also. 

From  Great  Grimsby  a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  Boston  (p.  473). 

15  M.  Bamethy  is  the  janction  of  lines  toOainshorough  (p.  474), 
Worksop  (p.  403),  dLJid.  Sheffield  (^.  380),  and  to  Doncaster  (p.  444). 
—  30  M.  Market  Rasen  (White  Hart). 

45  M.  Lincoln.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  0.  Jf,  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way  Stations,  near  each  other,  adjoin  the  High  St.  —  Hotels.  Gkeat 
NoETHEEN  (PI.  a;  B,  5),  R.  from  is.-.  White  Haet  (PI.  b;  B,  2),  near  the 
cathedral,  R.  is.,  D.  Bs.  6(1.,  variously  judged ;  SAKACBir''s  Head  (PI.  d;  B.  4), 
R.  4«.,  D.  from  2s.  Qd.',  Albiok  (PI.  c;  B,  6),  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  6d.; 
Spebad  Eagle  (PI.  e;  B,  4),  B.  2s.  Qd.,  D.  2s.  9d.;  Queen's  (PI.  f\  B,  5)j 
Knight's  Tempeeance  (PI.  g*,  B,  5),  R.  orD.  2«.  —  Castle  Cafi,  Exchequer 
Gate,  with  rooms  to  let;  RaM.  Rfmt.  Booms;  Bridge  Tea  Rooms,  High  Bridge. 

Post  Office  (PL  B,  4),  Guildhall  St. 

Lincoln,  the  connty-town  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
with  (1901)  48,784  inhab.,  is  finely  sitaated  on  a  hiU  rising  from 
the  Witham,  in  the  midst  of  the  low  fen  district. 

Lincoln,  the  British  Lindeoit  and  the  Undum  Colonia  (one  of  nine 
privileged  Colonise)  of  the  Romans,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rivals  Chester  in  the  interest  of  its  memorials  of  the 
past.  In  the  9th  cent.  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  were  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  settlement  in  the  ending  by,  so  common  in 
local  names  in  this  shire.  Lincoln  was  accounted  the  fourth  city  of  the 
realm  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  William  I.  selected  it  as 
the  site  of  one  of  his  castles.  The  Castle  was  captured  by  King  Stephen 
in  1140,  by  the  Barons  in  1216,  and  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644.  Christ- 
ianity was  first  introduced  here  by  Paulinus  (p.  471)  in  the  7th  cent.; 
but  the  bishopric  was  not  established  till  1073,  when  the  Mercian  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Dorchester  (comp.  p.  !$29).  The  chief  industry  of 
Lincoln  is  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  lUdlands  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. 

Leaving  the  Midland  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  5),  we  proceed 
to  the  N.  along  High  Street,  passing  the  modern  church  of  8t.  Mark 
on  the  left.  On  the  opposite  side  (No.  333)  is  an  interesting  half- 
timbered  house,  which  should  be  viewed  from  the  court-yard.  We 
then  cross  the  G.  N.  Railway  and  reach  St.  Mary -le -Wig ford 
(PI.  B,  5),  the  tower  of  which  is  a  good  example  of  the  pre-Norman 
style,  thongh  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest  The  £.£.  nave  and 
chancel  date  from  abont  1225  j  the  S.  aisle  is  modern.  In  front  of 
the  church  stands  St,  Mary's  Conduit,  constructed  in  the  i6th  cent. 
with  fragments  of  an  old  monastery.  St.  Mary's  Street  leads  on  the 
right  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station  (PI.  B,  6).  To  the 
left,  farther  on,  are  the  ivy-clad  remains  of  St,  Benedict's  Church, 
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We  may  here  diyerge,  through  the  archway,  to  see  Brayford  Pool 
(boats  for  hire),  the  S.  bank  of  which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral. 

We  now  leach  the  *High  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  an  ancient  struc- 
ture ,  with  a  row  of  buildings  on  its  W.  side  (quaint,  Dutcb-like 
Tiew  of  tbeir  backs  by  descending  the  steps  to  the  left).  In  front 
is  the  *Stonebow  (PI.  B,  4),  a  16th  cent  gate-house,  the  upper  part 
used  as  the  OuildhalL 

Jast  before  the  Stonebow  we  may  diverge  to  the  right,  through  Salter- 
gate,  to  visit  St.  ateithin's  Chureh  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  which  contains  a  Boman 
altar  (2ad  or  3rd  cent.  A.  D.),  discovered  in  1884.  —  Guildhall  St.,  diverging 
to  the  left  at  the  Stonebow,  leads  to  the  Pott  Office  (PI.  B,  4)  and  the 
(i  M.)  Hact  Cowte. 

At  the  head  of  High  St.  we  follow  the  narrow  Stbait,  to  the 
right  At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left.  Is  the  *  Jew's  House  (PI.  B,  3), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
England  (early  12th  cent ;  comp.  p.  xlii).  —  The  Strait  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Steep  Hill,  halfway  up  which  is  a  platform  known 
as  the  Mayors  Chair.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is 
the  House  of  Aaron  the  Jetr,  with  a  Norman  window.  Opposite  is 
the  Bishop's  Hostel  (PI.  B,  2),  connected  with  the  Lincoln  Theo- 
logical School.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  Exeheqwr  Oate 
(PI.  B,  2)  of  the  Minster  Yard  (p.  473).  In  the  meantime,  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  enter  the  Castle  (PI.  B,  2;  adm.  2(2.;  open  10-12 
&  2-4,  5,  or  6  p.m.). 

The  Castle  Walls  enclose  an  area  of  6V2  acres,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
and  contain  the  AtsUe  Courts  and  the  old  Countjf  Prison  (disused;  open  to 
visitors).  To  reach  the  Keep  (12  th  cent.)  we  turn  to  the  left  on  entering 
and  pass  through  a  gateway.  View  from  ihe  top  of  CoWs  Hall^  the  round 
tower  to  the  S.  of  the  entrance.  Just  inside  the  entrance-gateway,  to  the 
right,  is  a  Que  Oriel  Window^  brought  from  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace  (p.  478). 

We  now  continue  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  Bailgate, 
in  which,  in  the  cellar  of  No.  29  (to  the  left;  adm.  la.),  are  the 
highly-interesting  remains  of  a  Boman  Basilica. 

In  the  Westgate,  which  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bailgate,  is 
St.  PauVs  Churchy  occupying  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Paulinus  (p.  470). 

Bailgate  ends  at  the  *Newpobt  Aboh  (PI.  B,  1),  one  of  the  gates 
of  Llndum  Golonla  and  a  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman  city-gate 
in  England.  Its  date  is  placed  between  B.  G.  60  and  A.  D.  50.  — 
We  may  now  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  along  the  East  Bight 
(diverging  just  inside  the  gate;  to  the  left  a  paddock,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  old  wall)  into  the  Minster  Yard  (see  p.  473) ,  which 
we  reach  on  its  N.  side. 

^Lincoln  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  0,  2),  splendidly  crowning  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  finest 
church  In  G-reat  Britain.  Other  cathedrals  equal  or  surpass  it  in 
certain  points,  but  in  the  combination  of  size,  delicacy  of  detail, 
effectiveness  of  both  Interior  and  exterior,  good  preservation,  and 
grandeur  of  position,  it  has  probably  no  rival.  The  building  is 
480  ft.  long  (internal  measurement) ,  80  ft.  wide ,  220  ft.  across 
the  W.  transepts,  and  82  ft.  high.    Open  from  7.45  a.m.  to  5,  6,  or 
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7  p.m.;  daily  serviceB,  10  a.in.  and  4  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and 

cloisters  6(2. ,  to  the  tower  Qd, 

History.  Of  the  original  cathedral,  built  in  1074-92,  there  remains  the 
lower  portion  of  the  W.  front  and  part  of  the  first  bay  of  the  nave.  Thia 
building  was  restored  after  a  fire  about  1141,  and  to  tiiis  second  Korman 
period  may  be  ascribed  the  W.  doorways  and  the  three  lower  stories  of  the 
W.  towers,  with  their  elaborate  N.  and  S.  gables.  The  Norman  cathedral 
was  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1185,  and  Its  restoration  was  at  once  un- 
dertaken by  Bishop  Hugh  (*8t.  Hugh  of  Lincoln';  1186-1200),  who  finished 
the  Choir  and  the  E.  Trantepts,  the  earliest  piece  of  £,E.  work  of  known 
date  (p.  xUv).  The  W.  Tranteptt  and  Chapter  Soute  were  completed  soon 
after,  and  the  JlTavs,  including  the  W.  front,  by  about  1250.  The  Freehftenf 
and  Cloisters  followed  in  the  same  cent.,  and  the  upper  story  of  the 
Central  Totoer^  tbe  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  aoout  1240-60,  was 
added  between  1800  and  1320.  The  upper  parts-  of  the  W.  towers  are 
late-Dec.  (ca.  1380).  The  Chapels  attached  to  the  Presbytery  are  Perp. 
(16-16th  cent.). 

Exterior.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  external  features  of  the  cathed- 
ral are  its  fine  *  Central  and  W.  Towers  (262  ft.  6  200  ft.  high);  the  •W,  Fat- 
fade,  which  is  imposing  in  spite  of  its  mixture  of  styles  (p.  Ixi)  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  mere  screen;  the  B.  jFVont,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  aisle-gables;  the  Oalilee  Porch,  adjoining  the  S.W.  Tran- 
sept; the  S.E.  Portal;  and  the  Chapter  ffouse,  with  its  flying  buttresses. 

interior.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  one  of  the  W.  doors.  The  Kays 
is  harmonious  and  imposing,  though  the  vaulting  is  rather  low  and  the 
bays  too  wide.  At  its  W.  end  are  two  chapels,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
The  Norman  font  stands  under  the  second  arch  to  the  8.  The  stained  glass 
is  modern,  and  the  monuments  are  of  little  interest.  The  way  in  which  the 
E.E.  work  is  accommodated  to  the  pre-existing  Norman  front  is  interesting. 
—  The  Centbal  Towek  is  supported  by  four  fine  and  lofty  arches,  with 
massive  stone  piers,  contrasting  with  the  slender  piers  of  the  nave.  In 
the  lantern  hangs  ^Great  Tom",  a  bell  weighing  6Vs  tons.  The  general  view 
of  the  interior  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  organ  placed  below  the  western- 
most of  these  arches.  —  The  Gbeat  Tkansbpts  contain  two  bays  of 
St.  HugVs  work,  while  the  rest  is  a  little  later.  The  most  interesting 
features  are  the  two  circular  windows,  that  in  the  8.  transept  being  called 
the  ^Bishop's  Eye  (ca.  1826),  and  that  in  the  N.  the  *Dean^s  Eye  (ca.  1225). 
The  glass  in  both  is  old.  The  E.  aisles  of  the  transepts  contain  chapels, 
separated  from  the  transepts  by  carved  screens.  The  beautiful  *  Doorways 
leading  into  the  choir-aisles  are  of  the  latest  E.E.  period. 

The  ^CaoiB,  the  oldest  known  example  of  the  E.E.  or  pure  Gothie 
style,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Dec.  Screen  (182()),  surmounted  by 
the  organ.  The  iowness  of  the  vaulting  is  felt  here  even  more  than  in  the 
nave.  The  five  easternmost  bays  of  the  choir,  beyond  the  E.  Tbamsbpts, 
form  the  **Pbe8bytebt  or  Angel  Choib,  ^one  of  the  loveliest  of  human 
works'*,  added  in  1265-80.  Its  proportions  and  its  details  are  alike  admir- 
able. The  "Choir  Stalls,  dating  from  the  late- Dec.  period  (1860-80),  are  un- 
surpassed in  England  (comp.  p.  239).  Among  other  noticeable  points  in 
the  choir  are  the  *E.  Window  \  the  Etuter  Sepulchre,  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar;  the  monuments  of  Catherine  Swynford,  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  their  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Westmorland,  to  the  right  of 
the  altar;  the  altar-tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  (d.  1290),  destroyed  in  1644  and 
re-erected  in  1891  (below  the  great  £.  window);  the  site  of  the  shrine  of 
Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  a  child  alleged  to  have  been  crucified  by  the 
Jews  (8.  aisle);  tiie  unique  Piers  at  the  angles  of  the  choir  and  E.  transept, 
with  their  crockets  and  detached  shafts;  the  modem  Pulpit;  the  monuments 
of  Bp.  Wordsworth  (d.  1885)  and  Dean  Butler  (d.  1894);  the  sculptured 
Angels  in  the  Angel  Choir;  and  the  Diapeted  Screen  of  the  Choristers* 
Vestry.    Host  of  the  stained  glass  is  modem  and  bad. 

Tbe  Cloibtbbs  are  entered  from  the  N.E.  Transept  through  a  vestibule 
on  the  wall  of  which  is  a  slab  commemorating  ''Mrs.  iiarkham"  (EHxabeth 
Penrose),  the  guide  of  our  earliest  historical  studies.    The  Cloisters  were 
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erected  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  N.  Walk ,  rebuilt  by 
'Wren,  affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  cathedral.  —  In  the  E.  Walk 
is  the  entrance  to  the  *Ghaptbb  House,  a  decagonal  building  of  the  18th 
cent.,  with  vaulting  borne  by  a  central  shaft.  Several  of  the  earliest 
JBnglish  parliaments,  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  met  here.  —  The 
Ghapteb  Libkabt,  above  the  K.  Cloister,  contains  6000  vols,  and  valu- 
able HSS. 

Many  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  Glosb,  or  Hinstbb  Yabd,  are 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Among  these  are  the  Chaneerp  (14-l&th  cent.), 
at  the  N.B.  angle ^  the  CaiUiiupe  Chantry,  the  house  known  as  the  Priory; 
and  the  quaint  little  Ft'oarc''  Court  (14-16tti  cent.),  opposite  the  S.E.  Transept. 
The  remains  of  the  Old  Episcopal  Palace  to  the  8.,  the  oldest  parts  dating 
from  early  in  the  12th  cent.,  are  also  of  great  interest;  they  include 
Bishop  AhMoick's  Tower  (now  fitted  up  for  the  Theological  School)  and 
Dining  Room,  and  81.  HngKe  Hall.  A  new  Palace  has  been  erected  close  by. 
TYi»  Deanery y  to  the  N.,  is  modem;  the  Bub-Deanery  (with  a  good  oriel) 
and.  the  Preeeniory  have  been  modernized.  In  the  close,  beside  the  Chapter 
House,  stands  a  Statue  of  Tennyson  (see  below).  —  The  main  entrance  to  the 
Close  is  by  the  Exchequer  Gate  (see  p.  471),  a  large  three-arched  gateway  of 
the  early  I4th  century.  Potter  Gate,  at  the  S.E.  comer,  is  of  the  same  date. 

Among  other  points  of  Interest  in  Lincoln  are  the  Arboretum 
(PI.  D,  E,  3),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city ;  the  small  ruin  of  Monks^ 
Abbey;  St.Arme't  Bede- Houses  (PL  D,  E,  2);  the  large  County 
Hospital  (PL  E,  2,  3);  and  the  Science  ^  Art  School  (PL  0,  3).  — 
In  the  High  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  Midland  Railway  (see  p.  470), 
is  St,  Mary's  Ouild,  an  interesting  range  of  12th  cent,  huildings, 
popularly  known  as  John  of  Gaiint's  Stables  (to  the  left;  near 
St.  Peter's).  On  the  opposite  side  (Nos.  122, 123)  is  John  ofGaunVs 
Palace  (much  altered).  The  old  church  of  St,  Peter  -at-  Oowts 
(PL  A,  6),  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  has  a  pre-Norman  tower 
like  that  of  St  Mary's  (p.  470).  The  High  St.  ends  at  the  Bargate 
Bridge,  over  an  arm  of  the  Witham. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Lincoln  contain  few  attractions,  but  the 
ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  Lincolnshire  churches. 

The  usual  routes  from  London  to  Lincoln  are  the  Or.  K.  R.  from  King's 
Cross  via  Grantham  (comp.  p.  387),  or  the  G.  E.  E.  from  Liverpool  St. 
viSk  Spalding  (p.  474;  3-4  hrs.;  fares  18<.  iOd.,  10s.  9d.);  it  may  also  be 
reached  from  St.  Pancras  or  Marylebone  Station  via  Nottingham,  or  from 
Fusion  vi&  Rugby  and  Trent. 

Fbom  Lincoln  to  Boston,  31  M.,  G.  N.  E.  in  ^i-iy*  hr.  (fares  4«.  2d., 
2*.  By^d.).  This  line  runs  through  the  fen-country,  following  the  lower 
course  of  the  Witham.  From  (9  H.)  Bardney  a  branch -line  runs  N.  to 
Zotf^A,  with  a  fine  church-spire,  294  ft.  high.— At(15i/sll.)  rirl;<<sad,  with  the 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  a  line  diverges  to  Homcastle,  passing 
Woodhall  Spa,  with  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iodine.  —  To  the 
left,  near  (19  M.)  TattershalU  is  the  keep  of  an  old  Castle  (16th  cent.). 

31  M.  Boston,  i.e.  St.  BotolpKe  Town  (Peacock;  Red  Lion;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms),  an  ancient  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  with  15,667  inhab., 
is  perhaps  chiefly  interesthig  from  its  association  with  its  famous  name- 
sake on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ^^ Church  of  St.  Botolph  (much 
injured  by  fire  in  1900)  is  a  large  Dec.  building,  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower 
(^Boston  Stump*)  crowned  with  an  octagonal  lantern  (2:^  ft.).  It  contains 
a  chapel  restored  in  1857  by  New  England  Bostonians  in  memory  of  John 
Cotton  (1585-1652),  who  was  vicar  here  before  he  went  to  America.  The 
old  Guildhall,  in  which  Brewster  (p.  444)  and  his  companions  were  tried, 
has  some  ancient  stained  glass.  Among  the  qnaint  timber  buildings  in  the 
town  is  Shodfriars  Hall.  —  Boston  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  importance, 
lines  running  N.  to  (15V4  M.)  Firshy  (whence  branches  run  to  Spilsby,  near 
Somersby,  the  birthplace  of  Tennyson  in  1809,   and  to  Skegness,  a  rising 
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watexing-plaee),  (21  If .)  Willoughbp  (with  a  branch  to  Sutton-on-Sea  and 
Mdblethorpe),  (84  M.)  Louth  (p.  478),  and  (471/2  H.)  Qrinuhf  (p.  470);  W.  to 
(15V4  H.)  SUa/crd  (p.  388)  and  (32  M.)  aranth4Mm  (p.  387);  and  S.  to  (14  H.) 
Spalding  (Lpnn^  Ptterborough^  etc.).  Many  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Norfolk  lie  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  Lvnn  (comp.p.  487). 
From  Lincoln  to  Gainsborough,  16  M.,  railway  in  20-90  min.,  via  SaxUbif^ 
Stow  Parky  and  Lea.  —  16  M.  Gainsborough  (  Whit^  Hart.  R.  4<.,  D.  from  3<. ; 
Rail,  R/mt.  Roonu),  on  the  Trent^  is  an  interesting  old  river-port  and  manu- 
facturing town.  The  Church  of  All  Saint*  has  an  andeat  tower  (ca.1900).  The 
Old  ffalL  or  Manor  Home  (no  adm.),  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  baronial  resi- 
dence (lo-16th  cent. ;  restored  in  1884).  John  Robinson  (15';^1626)t  the  pastor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Leyden,  ia  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Gainsborough,  where  the  John  RobiiMon  Memorial  Chwch  was  opened  in  1897. 
Gainsborough  is  the  8t.  Ogg's  of  the  *Mill  on  the  Floss'.  The  *eagre%  or  tidal 
wave  on  the  Trent,  runs  past  the  town.  —  Railways  to  Doncai^  (p.  444), 
Retford  (p.  387;  for  Sheffield),  and  Bamvthy  (p.  470)  diverge  here.  Near 
Haxey,  the  fourth  station  on  the  line  to  Doncaster,  is  Epworth,  the  birth- 
place of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (in  1706  and  1708),  which  may  be  reached 
also  from  Ci-owle,  on  the  line  between  Barnetby  and  Doncaster  (p.  470).  — 
A  steamer  plies  daily  from  Gainsborough  to  Hull. 

Beyond  Lincoln  the  train  continues  to  run  thiongh  the  fenny 
district,  the  meies  and  marshes  of  which  have,  however,  been 
mostly  converted  Into  rich  pasture  and  fertile  corn-land.  —  At 
(61  M.)  Newark  (p.  444)  we  cross  the  main  line  of  the  G.N.R. 

6472  M.  Bolleston  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (71/2  M.)  South- 
well and  (141/2  M.)  Mansfield  (p.  402). 

Southwell  (8araeen^»  Head),  a  small  town  with  2800  inhab.,  is  often 
visited  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  *Min9ter  (306  ft.  long),  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  cathedral  in  1884.  It  is  one  of  the  few  great  English  churches  of  an 
early  period  that  retain  their  three  towers.  The  Ifave,  Transepts,  and 
Totpers  are  Norman,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent. ;  and  tiie 
massive  ^Interior  is  very  imposing.  The  Choir,  with  its  ingeniously  com- 
bined triforium  and  clerestory,  is  E.E.,  dating  trom  1230-50.  The  Chapter 
House,  erected  in  1286-1300,  is  adorned  with  exquisite  *Stone-carvings.  The 
fine  Screen  separating  the  choir  and  nave  is  Dec.  (14th  cent.).  —  To  the 
S.  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  and  the  Jfete  Palace  by  Bodley. 

At  (681/2  M.)  Thurgarton  is  Thurgarton  Priory y  on  the  site  of  a 
Benedictine  convent.    The  Priory  Church  Is  now  the  parish-church. 
78  M.  Kottingham  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Roomsj^  see  p.  382. 

58.  From  London  to  Cambridge. 

56  M.  Gbbat  Eastbbn  Bailytat  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  or  St. 
Pancras  in  1V4-23/4  hrs.  (fares  Bs.  9d.,  4«.  ly^d.).  —  Cambridge  may  also 
be  reached  by  the  G.N.B.  via  Hitchin  (same  times  and  fares),  or  by  Che 
L.N.W.B.  vi&  Bedford. 

The  trains  from  Liverpool  Street  and  8t.  Pancrca  trayerse  the 
N.E.  suburbs  of  London  and  unite  at  (6  M.)  Tottenham.  The  line 
skirts  the  river  Lea,  Beyond  (8  M.)  Angel  Road  the  wooded  heights 
of  Epping  Forest  are  visible  to  the  right.  —  13  M.  WaUham  Cross 
(Four  Swans),  with  Waltham  Abbey  and  Cross  (see  Baedeker's  Lon" 
don).  —  At  {14  M.)  Qieshunt,  famous  for  its  rose-gardens,  is  a  large 
Nonconformist  Theological  College.  Richard  Cromwell  died  at  Ches- 
hunt  in  1712. 
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Cheahunt  may  also  be  reached  by  another  line  from  Liverpool  St., 
via  £dmonU>n  (Bell,  rebuilt  since  Gowper''8  time),  whence  a  short  braneh- 
line  runs  to  Enfield;  see  Baedeker* t  Handbook  for  London. 

17  M.  Broxboume  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  station  for  Hailey- 

bury  College  and  the  junction  of  lines  to  Rye  House  and  Hertford 

(p.  391),  and  to  Widford  and  Buntingford. 

Charles  Lamb,  when  a  boy,  used  to  visit  BkdMtware^  near  Widford  (the 
Blakesmoor  in  H —  shire  of  ^Blia"),  where  his  grandmother,  Mary  Field 
(d.  1792;  buried  at  Widford),  was  housekeeper. 

We  now  cross  the  Lea  and  enter  Essex.  —  From  (30^2  ^0  Bishop's 
Stortford  (Oeorge;  7143  Inhab.),  with  a  celebrated  Grammar  School, 
a  branch  runs  to  (9  M.)  Dunmow  (White  Lion),  Felstead  (11  Va  ^O) 
Braintree  (18  M.),  and  (30  M.)  Witham  (p.  488). 

Kear  Felstead  are  the  ruins  of  Little  Dunmow  Priory^  where  it  was  the 
custom  (recently  revived)  to  present  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple 
who  had  not  repented  of  their  marriage  during  a  year  and  a  day. 

Near  (42  M.)  Audley  End  is  the  fine  mansion  of  Lord  Bray- 
hrooke,  occupied  at  present  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (no  adm.). 

About  3  H.  to  the  K.E.  (railway)  is  Baffiron  Walden  (Rose  A  Crown),  a 
small  town  (5896  Inhab.),  with  a  large  Perp.  church,  a  ruined  castle,  a 
museum,  and  several  quaint  timbered  houses. 

46  M.  Oreat  Chesterford ;  53  M.  Shelford,  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  Linton,  Haverhill^  and  Lofi^  Melford  (p.  488).  Farther  on,  the 
low  Qogmagog  Hills  are  Tisible  to  the  right  The  red  buildings  on 
the  same  side  as  we  enter  the  station  are  Gaipndish  College  (p.  484). 

56  M.  Camhridge.  —  Hotels.  *nNivBB8iTT  Akms,  Regent  St.  (PI.  a; 
E,  4),  B.  6«.,  D.  is.,  on  San.  6i.\  Bnu  (PI.  b-,  G,  4),  Trampington  St., 
E.  ii.  6tf.,  D.  6*. ;  Liow  (PL  c;  D,  3),  Petty  Cury;  Blue  Boar  (PI.  hi  C,  3), 
Trinity  St.,  B.  &  bath  3«.,  D.  8<. :  Hoop  (PI.  d;  C,  2),  Bridge  St.,  R.  is.  6d., 
D.  Ss.  Qd.\  Sirdar  (PI.  f^  G,  3),  14  Market  Stl  Livihostomb  (PL  g;  D,  3), 
16  Petty  Gary,  R.  &  B.  from  Ss.  9(2.,  Bird  Bolt,  R.  2«.,  Regent  St.,  temperance 
hotels.  —  Boarding  Houses:  Brooklyn,  70  Regent  St,  Kenmare  House, 
74  Trumpington  St.  (from  B«.  per  day  at  both). 

Restaurants.  *Biioly  17  King^s  Parade;  Sartnumn,  3  Market  St.;  Bail. 
Befreshmt.  Rooms.  —  The  Ca/4,  14  Trinity  St.;  Dorothy  Cafi,  Sidney  St, 
(tea  and  coffee).  —  Ices  at  Thurston's,  26  St.  Andrew's  St.;  Bradford. 
9  Rose  Crescent. 

Photographs.    Steam,  72  Bridge  St.;  Johnson,  3  St.  Andrew  St. 

Baths,  10  Rose  Grescent.  —  River  Baths  at  the  University  Sheds  (not 
open  to  strangers)  and  on  Sheep's  Green. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  D,  3),  Petty  Gury. 

The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PL  F,  6)  lies  IVs  H.  from  the  centre  of 
the  town;  cab  is.  6df.  (each  pers.  beyond  one,  Qd.  extra). 

Oaba.  For  IVz  M.  Is.,  each  Vs  ^'  additional  6d.,  each  pers.  bevond  one 
6d.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring;  with  two  horses  Is.  6d..  9d.,  9d.  Per 
hour  2».  6d.  (1^  pers.),  with  two  horses  4s.  6d.  (1-7  pers.),  each  V*  hr. 
additional  6d.,  is. 

Tramways  run  from  the  Station  through  Hills  Road,  Regent  St.,  and 
St.  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Poet  Office  (PL  D,  3)  and  through  Lensfleld  Road 
and  Trumpington  St.  to  the  Market  Place  (PL  G,  8).  Fares  Id.,  2d.  —  Omni- 
buses (fare  id.)  also  ply  from  the  Station  to  the  Market-Plaee,  etc. 

Principal  Attractions.  FitgwilKam  Museum  (p.  477) ;  Peterhouse  (p.  478) ; 
Queens*  College  (p.  478);  King's  College  (p.  479),  with  its  grounds  and  chapel ; 
Clare  College  (p.  480) ;  exterior  of  the  University  Library  and  Benate  House 
(p.  480);  Trinity  College  (p.  480),  and  grounds;  8t.  John's  College  (p.  481),  with 
grounds;    the  Round  Church  (p.  482);   Magdalene  College  (p.  482);   Jesus 
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College  (p.  482)*,  Oonville  and  Oaiut  ColUge  (p.  480).  A  coUege-senrice  should 
be  attended  in  the  chapel  of  King^s ,  Trinity,  St.  John^s,  or  Gains.  A  walk 
or  a  row  along  the  ^BckIu  should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  L<m€r  River,  the  Upper  River ^  or  the 
Backe,  tiiree  reaches  of  the  Ctxm^  at  different  levels,  sraarated  by  locks. 
Visitors  who  merely  wish  a  short  row  should  take  a  Doat  either  at  the 
mu  Pool  (PL  C,  4)  or  at  Garret  Hostel  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3),  adjoining 
Trinity,  and  skirt  the  College  Baeke  (see  below).  —  The  Inter-Oolteffiate  Boat 
Racet  (comp.  p.  237;  chiefly  in  June)  are  rowed  on  the  Lower  Biver  (p.  482), 
and  here  also  all  the  necessary  practice  is  performed.  The  pretty  but 
narrow  Upper  Biver  is  resigned  to  non-racing  boats. 

Cambridge^  a  town  with  (1901)  38,393  Inhab.,  situated  on  tbeCam, 
in  a  somewhat  flat  bnt  not  nnpleasing  district,  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  two  great  English  Universities.  Though  on  the 
whole  less  picturesque  than  Oxford,  especially  as  regards  general 
Tiews,  Cambridge  contains  several  collegiate  buildings  which  are 
at  least  equal  in  interest  to  those  of  the  sister-university,  while  in 
certain  points,  such  as  the  'Backs*,  i.e.  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
avenues  behind  the  colleges,  it  possesses  charms  peculiar  to  itself. 

History.  Though  its  authenticated  pre-academic  epoch  is  longer,  the 
history  of  Cambridge  is  identified,  even  more  than  is  the  case  at  Oxford, 
with  the  growth  of  its  university.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
British  Caer  Oraunth  and  the  Boman  Camboritutn,  situated  on  the  N.  G^ft) 
bank  of  the  Cam  or  Oranta.  The  name  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  as  Orantahryege^  and  later  as  Cantebrigge  (14-i5th  cent.).  The  town 
was  ravaged  several  times  by  the  Danes,  and  William  the  Conqueror  built 
a  castle  here,  of  which  almost  nothing  now  remains  (comp.  p.  483). 

In  regard  to  the  University,  legend  has  been  no  less  daxing  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  Oxford,  ascribing  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat  of 
learning  here  to  a  Spanish  prince  named  Cantaber,  300  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  firist  establishment  of  teaching  bodies 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  i2th  cent.,  while  their  documentary 
history  begins  in  the  loth.  The  earliest  recognition  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity occurs  in  a  writ  of  the  second  year  of  Henry  III.  (1217) ;  the  first 
college  was  founded  in  1384;  and  in  1318  the  University  was  recognised  as  a 
etudiwn  generate  by  Pope  John  XXII.  The  manner  of  its  early  development 
was  similar  to  that  of  Oxford,  and  has  already  been  indicated  at  p.  234.  Of 
the  numerous  disputes  between  the  University  and  the  Town,  the  most  serious 
was  that  of  1381,  when  the  townsmen  stormed  the  colleges  and -destroyed 
most  of  their  charters.  In  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  colleges  sent  their 
plate  to  the  king,  but  the  town  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  rule 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Cambridge  contains  17  colleges  and  2  public  hostels, 
attended  by  about  3000  students.  There  are  also  four  other  hostels  and 
two  colleges  for  women,  not  Incorporated  with  the  University. 

Comn.  Willi*  &  Clark's  'Architectural  History  of  Cambridge'  (4  quarto 
vols.;  Is  SB),  /.  Bass  Jiullinger''s  admirable  'History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge'  (1873-84),  J.  W.  Clark's  'Cambridge'  (1890)  and  'Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notes',  T.  D.  Atkinson''t  'Cambridge'  (1898),  Dean  Stubbs's 
^Cambridge',  in  the  'Medieeval  Towns'  series  (1905),  the  Unioereity  Calen- 
dar, and  the  Cambridge  Student's  Handbook.  See  also  pp.  235-237  for  a 
general  sketch  of  the  customs  and  organisation  of  the  University. 

At  the  (3  min.)  end  of  Station  Road  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
follow  the  tramway-line,  passing  the  red  Church  of  8t,  Paul ,  and 
Harvey  Koad,  leading  to  the  University  Cricket  Oround.  Farther  on,  at 
the  large  Boman  Catholic  Church,  opposite  the  Perse  Orammar  School 
(PI.  E,  6),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Lensfield  Road,  a  broad  thoroughfare 
leading  to  the  (1/4  M.)  S.  end  of  Trumpington  Street,  Here  is  situated 
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SobaonU  Conduit  (PI.  D,  5),  constructed  in  1614,  partly  at  the  cost 
of  Thomas  Hobson,  carrier  and  liyery  stable-keeper,  whose  rale  of 
strict  rotation  in  letting  out  his  horses  gaTO  rise  to  the  phrase  *Hob- 
son's  Choice'.   His  memory  has  been  immortalised  by  Milton. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.,  we  -gsLBB  Addenbrooke^s  Hospital  (PL  D,6) 
and  reach  the  *Fitiwilliam  HuBeom  (PL  G,  D,  6;  open  daily,  10-6 
in  summer  and  10-4  in  winter ;  on  Frid.  to  Tisitors  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  the  University  in  academic  gown),  a  fine  building  in 
Grecian  style,  with  the  Important  collections  bequeathed  by  Viscount 
Fitzwilllaro  in  1816  and  acquisitions  of  later  date.  Oatalogue  of 
paintings  by  Sidney  Colvin  (6(2.),  of  antiquities  by  H,  A.  Chap- 
man (6d.). 

Interior.  Passing  throngli  the  beautifnl  Entsahcb  Hall,  and  ascending 
the  Staiboabb,  we  enter  the  large  Wbst  Gtallbbt  (Gallbbt  III.),  among 
the  best  works  in  which  are  the  following  (enumerated  from  left  to  right) : 
63.  Ruysdael,  Mountain  scene,  74.  View  of  Amsterdam,  *66,  84.  Scenes 
on  the  Danes:  Tertmra,  Old  woman;  76.  Jan  Bteen^  The  gallant  offer;  68, 
77.  A.  CufPy  Horses;  88.  A.  van  ds  Fe2d«,  Pastoral  scene;  *78.  Jan  Steen^ 
Drawing-lesson;  80.  Ph.  Woitv9rmanj  Stable;  72.  TmUrSy  Apple-peeler;  73. 
Jan  Steen^  Herry-making  in  the  open  air;  96.  Henri  me<  de  Bles^  Annun- 
ciation; 97.  A.  van  der  Ifeer,  Moonlight-soene;  100.  MurillOy  Vision  ofFra 
Lauterio ;  104.  Mattar  of  t?ie  Death  of  (he  Virgin ,  Madonna  and  Child.  — 
H09.  Palma  Vecehio^  Venus  and  Cupid;  133.  B.  VenetianOy  Portrait;  125. 
Lor,  di  Credi  (?),  St.  Sebastian;  129.  Titian ^  Venus  and  lute-player;  138. 
Venetian  School,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  139.  Ouercmo^  Expulsion  of 
the  money-changers  from  the  Temple ;  *143.  Paolo  Veronese,  Hermes,  Herse, 
and  Agraulos;  145,  166.  Venetian  School,  Holy  Family;  1^.  Ouereino.  The 
Boy  Christ  in  the  Temple;  *152.  Rembrerndt,  Portrait  of  himself  in  military 
garb  (1660),  very  effective  in  colouring  and  lighting;  *160.  Frans  Hale^  *169. 
Com  de  Voe,  Portraits.  Among  the  British  pictures  on  the  N.  wall:  1. 
Wright  of  Derby  y  Hon.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  2.  H.  Howard.  —  8.  Richardeon, 
Thos.  Gray;  9.  Sir  Jamee  Tfiomhillj  Handel.  —  21.  W.  Hogarth^  Dr.  Arnold; 
Qainthorough,  *15.  Wm.  Pitt,  18.  Hon.  W.  Fitswilliam;  23.  Northcote, 
NoUekens;  several  works  by  iforland.  The  room  also  contains  examples 
of  W.  van  Jiierie,  Ooyen,  Both,  Berckhepdej  Hobbema  (*49),  and  Weenix,  and 
many  interesting  works  by  masters  of  the  second  rank.  On  stands  in  the 
centre  are  some  of  the  best  smaller  works :  0.  Don,  33.  Schoolmaster,  *34. 
Woman  at  a  window;  A.  van  Ottade,  64.  Boors  smoking,  70.  Fiddler;  228- 
243.  Rubensj  Sketches;  119.  Pintwieehio,  120.  Pervgino,  Madonnas.  Also 
some  fine  enamels  and  a  panel  of  verre  eglomisd  in  a  contemporary  frame 
(Ital. ;  15th  cent.).  ->  To  the  right  is  the  Nobtb  Dohb  Boom  (IV),  with 

Kintmgs  hj  British  masters ;  also  an  interesting  bust  of  Napoleon,  executed 
an  Italian  sculptor  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Marengo  (18(X)). 
The  KoBTH  Gallbbt  (V)  contains  minor  Italian  works,  a  model  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra*  etc.  —  Gallbbt  II.  (to  the  left  of  the  W.  Gallery) 
contains  some  good  works  by  (or  of  the  school  of)  Belloito^  Canaletto,  and 
€htardiy  miniatures  from  a  Flemish  Livre  d^Heures  (ca.  1500),  and  a  portrait 
(unfinished),  by  Raebum.  —  In  Gallbbt  I.  are  25  'Drawings  by  /.  M.  W, 
TvmeTy  shown  on  application  to  the  custodian,  and  a  number  of  small 
paintings  of  minor  importance,  enamels,  etc.  —  On  the  Ground  Floor  is 
the  SouLPTDBB  Gallbbt,  eontaining  ancient  sculptures,  Greek  rases,  models 
of  buildings,  bronees,  Egyptian  ev^osities,  etc.  ^-^  The  6ne  Libbabt,  with 
one  of  the  xlehest  collections  of  prints  in  Europe ,  autograph  musle  by 
Baeh,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Pureell,  etc.,  and  illuminated  MSS.,  is  shown  to 
graduates  and  their  friends  only,  or  to  undergraduates  with  an  order. 

The  Arehaeologieal  Muteum,  an  annexe  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  be- 
hind St.  Mary  the  Less  (p.  478),  contains  ethnological  collections  and  up- 
wards of  600  easts  from  the  antique  (open  daily,  except  Frid.,  10  to  5  or  6; 
catalogue  by  Dr.  Waldstein).    Proposed  new  building,  see  p.  484. 
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Opposite  the  Fitzwilliam  Masemn  is  FUzwilUam  Hdlj  the  offi- 
cial headquarters  of  the  Don-coUegiate  students.  Farther  on  ,  on 
the  right,  is  St.  Peter's  College  (PI.  0,  4),  or  Peterhousej  the 
oldest  college  in  Cambridge)  founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  1284.  It  possesses  two  courts,  the  first  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Chapel  ^  built  in  1632  in  an  Italian  Gothic 
style.  The  only  parts  of  ^e  original  building  are  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  first  court  (yisible  from  the  W.).  The  new  HaU,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  second  court,  contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass  by 

Burne-Jones  and  Morris. 

The  most  famous  member  of  Peterhoase  is  the  poet  Oray,  wlio  oecn* 
pied  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the  first  court.  They  are  recognisable  by 
the  iron  bars  at  the  window  (on  the  outside  wall,  facing  St.  Mary  the 
Less),  which  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  hy  Gray  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  a  rope-ladder  in  case  of  fire.  —  To  the  W. ,  reached  from  either 
court,  are  the  pleasant  ColUffe  Oraunda. 

AdjoiningPeterhouse  is  the  Church  ofSL  Mary  the  Less  (PI.  0, 4), 
which  for  360  years  served  as  the  college  -  chapel.  It  is  in  the 
Dec.  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  has  been  spoiled  by  alterations. 

Opposite  St.  Mary's  is  Pembroke  College  (PI.  0,  4),  founded 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  in  1347,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  Chapel  (lengthened  towards  the  E.  about  1883)  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1663-66;  the  Hall,  Library,  and  Master's 
Lodge  are  recent  erections  by  Waterhouse,  the  rest  of  the  new 
buildings  are  by  the  younger  Scott 

The  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  formerly  the  chspel,  contains  a 
fine  ceiling.  The  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel  is  also  interesting.  The 
pretty  *  Gardens  contain  a  mulberry-tree  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  who  was  a  member  of  this  college.  Other  eminent 
alumni  are  Ridley,  Grindal,  Andrews,  Qray  (who  removed  to  Pembroke 
from  Peterhouse),  William  Pitt,  and  Richard  Grashaw. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Mill  Lane,  stands  the  Pitt  ProBB 
(PI.  C,  4),  a  large  ecclesiastical -looking  edifice,  containing  the 
University  Printing  Office  and  the  Registry.  It  is  nicknamed  the 
^Freshmen's  Church*.    To  the  right  is  8t.  BotolpVs  Church  (PI.  6). 

Following  Silver  St.  to  the  left,  we  reach  ^QueenB*  College  (PI. 
0, 4),  founded  in  1448  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 

and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV. 

We  pass  through  the  handsome  vaulted  Oatetotiif,  with  its  four  turrets, 
and  enter  the  Great  Court,  with  the  Ifally  Librarify  and  old  *  Chapel.  On  the 
wall  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  judidously  restored,  is  a  large  sun-dial. 
The  passage  adjoining  the  Hall  leads  into  the  picturesque  CMtUr  Courts 
from  which  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Cam  to  the  *'Colltgt  Orotmdt. 
To  the  S.  of  the 'Cloister  Court  is  the  Eramnue  Courts  with  the  Erasmut 
Tover^  in  which  Erasmus  lodged.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  eourt 
is  the  Walnut  Tree  Court.  A  new  court,  with  a  large  new  Chap^^  has  been 
built  farther  to  the  N.    Thomas  Fuller  was  a  member  of  Queen8\ 

By  continuing  to  follow  Silver  St.,  crossing  the  Cam.  and  ascending 
Sidgwick  Avenue,  we  reach  Ridley  Hall  (PI.  B,  6),  a  modern  theological 
college  for  p;raduates  (1879).  Farther  on,  beyond  Corpus  Cricket  Ground, 
is  Selwyn  College  (PI.  A.  4),  a  'hostel'  founded  in  1882,  and  intended, 
like  Keble  College  (p.  244),  to  provide  an  economical  university  training 
for  members  of  the  Church  of  England.    Beyond  are  the  UnivertUy  Football 
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Chround  and  the  fine  Rifie  Range  of  the  University  volunteers.  —  To  the  8. 
or  Selwyn  is  Newnham  OoUege  (PI.  A,  0),  a  women's  college,  established 
in  1876.    It  aceommodates  nearly  300  students. 

Nearly  opposite  the  main  gateway  of  Queen's  is  an  entrance  to 
Si,  Catharine'8  College  (PI.  0,  4),  founded  in  1476.  Archbishop 
Sandys  was  Master  of  St.  Catharine's.  —  Passing  through  this 
college,  we  again  reach  Trumpington  St.,  opposite  — 

Corpus  ChriBti  College  (PI.  C,  4),  established  in  1362  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  *Qilda  Corporis  Christi'  and  the  ^Gilda  Beats 
Marin  Yirginis'.  The  W.  front  and  the  first  court  are  modem,  but 
the  picturesque  Old  Court  (entered  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  first 
court)  belongs  to  the  original  building.  The  Library  (to  the  right 
on  entering)  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  bequeathed 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  Buttery  possesses  some  fine  old  plate. 
Archbishops  Tenison  and  Parker,  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Richard  Boyle, 
and  Samuel  Wesley  are  among  the  names  on  the  college-books. 

In  Benet  Street,  to  the  N.  of  Corpus,  is  8t.  Benedict' t  Church 
(PI.  C,  3,4),  generally  called  St.  BeneCSj  the  tower  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  pre-Norman  architecture  in  England.  In  the 
interior  the  arch  opening  into  the  tower  is  noticeable ;  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  modernized  (open  daily). 

In  Free  8ehool  Lane,  to  the  £.,  we  have  a  view  of  a  curious  covered 
passage  from  Corpus  Christ!  College  to  the  church,  and  also  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  college,  said  to  be  the  oldest  collegiate  building  in  Cambridge 
(1352).    Farther  on  are  the  Science  Schools  and  Museums  (p.  483). 

The  continuation  of  Trumpington  St  is  named  the  King's  Parade^ 
and  here,  in  an  open  and  central  position,  is  ^King's  College  (PI. 
C,  3),  founded  in  1440  hy  Henry  VI.,  and  finished  by  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  The  Oreat  Court  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
a  modem  open-work  stone  screen.  Beyond  the  Fellows'  Building  is 

8  fine  lawn  sloping  to  the  river. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  court  is  the  **  Chapel ,  the  glory  of 
King's  College  and  of  Cambridge,  built  in  1U6-1610,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Perp.  interiors  in  Bngland  (p.  Iv;  open,  free,  10-8;  choral  service  at 
5  p.m.,  except  on  Wed. ;  on  Sun.  8.30  p.m.).  It  is  290  ft.  long  and  85  ft.  wide. 
The  beautiful  *  Stained  Olaet  Windows  date  from  the  16th  cent.,  except  that 
at  the  W.  end,  which  is  a  modem  imitation  of  the  others.  The  fan-vaulted 
CeiUng,  the  carved  Btalle^  and  the  Organ  Screen  all  demand  notice.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  ascribed  to  Daniele  da  VoUerra. 
The  Tudor  portcullis  and  rose  are  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Cambridge,  freely 
used  in  the  decoration.  Visitors  may  ascend  to  the  roof  (6d.),  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  reaching  on  the  N.E.,  to  Ely  Cathedral  (p.  484). 

The  other  buildings  of  the  college  were  built  in  the  18- 19th  cent,  and 
have  no  particular  architectural  merit.  The  Fountain  was  erected  in  18T7. 
The  bridge  over  the  Cam  affords  a  fine  view.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  lawn 
(see  above)  are  the  Library  and  Provosft  Lodges  forming  the  beginning  of  a 
new  court,  by  Bodley.  —  Among  the  chief  members  of  King's  were  Archbp. 
Sumner,  Bp.  Pearson,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliflfe. 

visitors  who  do  not  intend  to  walk  all  along  the  Backs  (p.  476)  may 
obtain  a  view  of  them,  at  perhaps  their  prettiest  point,  by  crossing  King's 
Colle|ge  bridge  and  entering  Clare  (see  below)  from  behind. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Schools  Quadrangle^  now 
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nearly  absorbed  by  the  ITniverBity  Library  (PI.  9,  0  3 ;  open  10-4, 
on  Sat.  9-1,  to  yisitors  accompanied  by  a  graduate). 

The  ori^nal  buildings  of  this  Quadrangle  were  finighed  in  the  15tli 
century.  Considerable  additions  were  made  about  1715,  and  the  present 
facade  was  added  in  1754-68.  Other  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  19th  cent.;  and  most  of  the  rooms  formerly  used 
as  Examination  Schools  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Library. 

The  Library^  which  is  surpassed  in  size  in  England  by  the  Biitiab 
Museum  and  Bodleian  alone,  contains  450,000  vols,  and  8000  XS8.  Among 
the  latter,  many  of  which  are  of  immense  value,  are  the  Beza  MS.  of  the* 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (6th  cent. ;  presented  by  Theodore  de 
Beza  in  1681),  a  copy  on  vellum  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  and  a  Persian  MS.  of 
1388.  There  are  also  numerous  incunabula  and  a  folio  of  sketches  by 
Bembrandt.  —  The  same  block  of  buildings  accommodates  the  ArU  School. 

The  Library  is  adjoined  by  tbe  Senate  House  (PI.  8),  built  by 
Gibbs  in  tbe  Gorintbian  style  in  1730.  Tbe  interior  contains  stat- 
ues of  Pitt,  by  NolUkena ,  tbe  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  Byshrach^  etc. 
Tbe  graduation  ceremonials  and  otber  great  public  functions  of  tbe 
Uniyersity  are  beld  here.  —  Opposite  tbe  Library  is  St.  Vary's  tlie 
Great  (PL  0,  3),  tbe  University  Oburcb,  a  Perp.  edifice  of  1478- 
1619  (uniTersity  service  at  2.15  p.m.  on  Sun.). 

We  now  go  down  Senate  House  Passage  to  Trinity  Hall  (PI.  0, 3), 

founded  in  1350,  and  principally  frequented  by  students  of  law. 

The  Garden  Court  is  picturesque,  and  the  small  Fellotot^  Garden  is  also 
pretty.  The  book-cases  in  the  Library  still  retain  the  iron  bars  to  which 
the  books  used  to  be  chained.  Among  the  alumni  of  Trinity  Hall  are 
HoUinshed,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Bp.  Gardiner,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Ohief  Justice  Oockbum,  John  8terling,  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen. 

To  tbe  S.  of  Trinity  Hall  lies  Clare  College  (PLC,  3),  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1326;  the  present  buildings, 

which  enclose  a  large  court  on  the  bank  of  the  Gam,  are  of  later  date. 
At  the  back  is  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Gam  (view)  to  the  beau- 
tiful *Fellowi^  Garden  and  a  fine  avenue  of  limes.     Archhishop  Tillotson 
and  Gudworth  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  eminent  names  associated  with  Glare. 

Opposite  Glare  is  the  handsome  new  W.  facade  of  the  Schools 
Quadrangle  (comp.  above) ,  incorporating  and  completing  the  old 
King's  Gollege  Gateway. 

We  now  return  to  Senate  House  Passage  and  pass  through  the 

picturesque  Oate  of  Honour  into  OoxLville  and  Cains  College 

(PI.  G,  3),  shortly   styled  Gains  (*Key8') ,  founded  in  1348  by 

Edmund  de  Gonville,  and  lefounded  in  1568  by  the  erudite  Dr. 

Gains,  body-physician  to  Queen  Mary.   The  Oate  of  Humility,  the 

principal  entrance  (modern ;  ancient  gate  preserved  in  a  passage 

near  the  lecture-rooms),  is  in  Trinity  St. 

The  Caiui  Courts  whidi  we  enter  by  the  Gate  of  Honour,  communicates 
with  the  first  or  Tree  Court  by  the  Gate  of  Virtue,  and  is  toe  work  of  Dr. 
Gains.  The  inner  or  Gonville  Courts  to  the  right,  was  refaced  last  century. 
Among  former  students  of  Gains  are  Harvey  (p.  15),  Jan  Oruter  (the  scholai^. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow. 

Tn  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  Gains  Gollege,  stands  St.  Michael's  Chnreh 
(PI.  G,  3),  a  Dec.  building  restored  by  Scott.  — To  the  left,  beyond 
Cains,  is  the  beautiful  King's  Qateway  of  ♦Trinity  College  (PL  C, 
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2,  3),  the  largest  college  in  England,  formed  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
154o  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  earlier  foandations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  King's  Oateway  dates  from  the  time  of  £d- 
5¥^ard  IV.,  and  the  upper  from  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  statue  of  whom  it 
is  adorned.  On  the  inner  face  are  figures  of  James  I.,  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  Charles  I.  The  *Or$al  Court,  which  is  not  quite  rectangular,  is 
335^6  ft.  long  and  355-286  ft.  wide.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  Chapei  (open 
11-13  and  3-4),  built  in  the  Tudor  period;  it  contains  good  carved  wood- 
work and  numerous  statues  and  busts,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  *Sir 
Isaac  Newton  by  Boubiliac.  The  windows  are  modem.  To  the  W.  of 
the  chapel  is  King  Edward' a  Tower,  with  a  statue  of  Edward  III.  The 
passage  beside  this  tower  leads  to  the  smaller  Fellows^  Oarden.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  court  is  the  Sail,  a  handsome  room,  containing  portraits 
of  Newton,  Bacon,  Oryden,  Tennyson,  and  other  eminent  alumni,  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (aged  six)  by  Reynolds.  To  the  8.  of  the 
Hall  are  the  two  Combinaiion  Roonu,  corresponding  to  the  Common  Booms 
at  Oxford,  and  below  these  is  the  huge  KUchen^  in  which  dinner  is  cooked 
daily  for  7(X)  persons.  —  The  passage  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen 
leads  into  the  CMster  or  Neville'a  Court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
covered  arcades.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  ^JAbrarv.  built  by  Wren  in  1676 
(open  8-4)  and  containing  100,000  books  and  3000  MSS.  The  interior  is 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  oaken  book-cases  are  adorned  with  earrings 
by  Gibbons.  At  the  8.  end  is  a  fine  *  Statue  of  Lord  Byron  by  Thor- 
valdson,  and  round  the  rooms  are  busts  of  other  famous  members  of  the 
college.  Numerous  valuable  incunabula  and  MSS.  are  exhibited  in  the 
glass-cases  (poems  by  Milton  and  Tennyson,  Lord  Byron^s  first  letter, 
Thaekeray^s  ^Esmond\  etc.).  The  first  fulios  of  Shakespeare  are  also 
shown.  The  Vett^mle  (entr.  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  court)  contains  Ro- 
man antiquities  found  in  England.  —  To  the  8.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is 
the  Now  or  King^s  Court,  the  W.  gateway  of  which  leads  to  a  bridge  over 
the  Cam  (*View  of  the  Backs  and  of  St.  John's)  and  to  a  stately  *Avonue 
of  Lim€$,  —  On  the  other  side  of  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  the  Entrance 
Gateway,  are  two  other  small  courts  belonging  to  Trinity,  built  by  Dr.  Whew- 
tll  (d.  1863)  and  known  as  the  Miuter''$  Courts. 

Bentley  and  Whewell  were  Masters  of  Trinity,  and  the  long  list  of  its 
famous  members  includes  the  names  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Porson,  Pearson, 
Dryden,  Ciowley,  Herbert,  Macanlay,  Byron,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 
The  first-floor  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the  King's  Gateway  were  Newton's, 
and  those  below  were  Thackeray's.  The  groundfloor  rooms  next  the  chapel 
were  occupied  by  Macaulay,  and  Byron  had  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cloister  Court  (first  floor,  central  staircase).  Tennyson  lived  out  of  college. 

To  the  N.  Trinity  is  adjoined  by  *St.  John's  College  (PI.  G,2),  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  founded  in  1611  by  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort ,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  It,  however,  represents 
a  foundation  even  earlier  than  that  of  Peterhouse,  having  succeeded 

St  John's  Hospital,  established  on  this  site  in  the  12th  century. 

St.  John's  consists  of  four  courts.  We  enter  the  Fibst  Coubt  by  a 
handsome  Qatoway,  with  a  statue  of  St.  John.  On  the  N.  is  the  ^'Chapel, 
a  modem  Dee.  building  by  Scott  (12-1  and  2-3).  The  interior  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  carving  and  coloured  marbles,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments removed  from  the  old  chapel  and  modem  memorials  to  Kirke  White 
and  others.  The  *Hall,  on  the  W.  side  of  this  court,  is  a  long  oak- 
panelled  room,  with  a  fine  roof  and  numerous  portraits,  including  Words- 
worth and  Prof.  Palmer  (in  Arabic  costume).  —  The  ^Second  Coubt 
(1695-1620),  the  brick  of  which  has  assumed  a  beautiful  plum-red  hue, 
has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Buskin  the  most  perfect  in  the  University. 
The  long  ComMnation  Room  (numerous  interesting  portraits)  is  on  the  N. 
side,  where  also  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  gardens  of  the  Matter**  Lodgo. 
The  passage  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  court  leads  to  the  Chapol  Court. 
—  The  JLBbritry  (i2-d),  which  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Thibd  Court,  eon- 
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tains  over  35,000  printed  books  (many  incunabula)  and  100  MSB;  anaong 
Its  treasures  are  a  vellum  copy  of  Coverdale^s  Bible  and  an  Irish  Psalter. 
From  the  W.  side  of  this.cQurt  a  covered  bridge  (Bridge  of  Sighs)  leads 
across  the  river  to  the  Nsw  Coukt,  which  is  of  stone.  —  From  either 
the  third  or  the  fourth  court  we  may  enter  the  well-kept  *  College  Qrounds, 
The  Fellows''  Garden  is  planted  with  trees  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral.  — 
The  roll  of  fame  at  St.  John*8,  almost  as  long  as  that  of  Trinity,  comprises 
the  names  of  Boger  Ascham,  Lord  Burleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Abp.  Sandys,  Gil- 
beri,  Stillingfieet,  Herrick,  Lord  Strafford,  Lord  Falkland,  Ifatthew  Prior, 
Bentley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Kirke  White,  Henry  Mariyn,  Bowland  Hill, 
Home  Tooke,  Wordsworih,  WilHunWilberforce,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

In  the  Backs,  near  the  new  part  of  St.  John^s,  is  the  Pythagoras  School 
(PI.  B,  1,  2:  origin  of  name  unknown),  an  interesting  late-Norman  house 
(p.  itllii).  —  near  by,  in  Madingley  Boad,  rises  the  large  Westminster  College 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chwrek  of  England  (PI.  B,  1),  opened  in  18S9  at  a  cost  of 
40,000f.  —  Between  Madingley  Boad  and  Huntingdon  Boad  is  Edmund 
House^  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  opened  in  1897. 

The  red  building  opposite  St.  John's,  in  the  English  Gothic  style, 
contains  the  Divinity  and  Literary  Schools  (PI.  7,  0  2;  1879)^  Ad- 
jacent is  All  Saints  Memorial  CrosSj  marking  the  site  of  Old  All 
Saints  Church,  in  the  graveyard  of  which  Eirke  White  was  buried. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  Bridge  St.  and  the  *Soimd 
Cliaroh  (St»  Sepulchre's;  PI.  0,  2),  an  early- Norman  building  of 
1101 ,  the  oldest  of  the  four  extant  round  churches  of  England 
(comp.  pp.  265,  488;  open,  10-6).  —  Behind  the  church  is  the 
Union  (PI.  0,  D,  2 ;  see  p.  287),  containing  a  fine  debating-hall,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library  of  25,000  volumes. 

Following  Bridge  St.  towards  the  left,  we  pass  St,  Clement's 
Church  (PI.  0,  2)  and  cross  a  bridge  affording  a  view  of  St  John's 
College.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  Uagdalene  College 
(PI.  G,  1 ;  pron.  Maudlin),  founded  in  1542  on  the  site  of  a  Bene- 
dictine hostel  or  school  for  monks. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  college  is  the  'Pepysian  Building  in  the 
Second  Court.  It  contains  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pepys 
(d.  1703),  including  the  cypher  MS.  of  his  famous  ^Diary",  the  key  to  which 
was  discovered  by  Lord  Grenville  In  1826  (visitors  not  admitted  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  fellow).  Many  of  the  other  MSS.  and  early  printed  works  are 
also  of  great  interest.  —  Among  the  most  disUnguished  members  of  Magda- 
lene are  Archbps.  Orindal,  XJssher,  and  Cranmer,  and  Samuel  Pepys. 

Beyond  Magdalene  are  the  churches  of  St.  Giles  (PI.  C,  1)  and  St.  Peter 
(PI.  B,  1).  A  little  farther  on  are  the  County  Court  (PI.  B,  1)  and  County 
Oaoly  adjoining  the  Oastle  Mound  (PI.  G,  1),  a  singular  artificial  elevation, 
on  which  stood  the  keep,  the  only  relic  of  the  castle  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  V«  ^-  to  the  W.  is  the  University  Observatory. 

We  may  now  return  by  Bridge  St,  passing  St  Sepnlchre's, 
and  turning  to  the  left  into  Jesus  Lane,  which  leads  to  *Je8ii8  Col- 
lege (PL  D,  E,  1,  2),  founded  in  1497  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  [Or  we  may  follow  Chesterton  Lane,  to  the  right,  beyond 
Magdalene,  cross  the  Camj  not  far  from  the  University  Boat  Houses 
(p.  483),  and  follow  the  road  over  the  common  to  Jesus  Lane.] 

This  picturesque  and  extensive  college  is  surrounded  on  all  aides  by 
its  own  *  Grounds.  The  most  Interesting  of  its  buildings  is  the  *C9^p«/ 
(open  11-12  and  9-4),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  second  or  Cloister  Court,  which 
was  originally  the  church  of  the  nunnery,  though  now  shorn  of  two-thirds 
of  its  nave.    The  transepts  csontain  some  late-llorman  work;  the  rest  of 
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the  building  is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  additions.  The  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  transepts  are  by  Morris  and  Bume-Jones.  The  picturesqne  door 
of  the  chapter-house  of  the  nunnery  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
Cloister  Court.  Among  eminent  alumni  are  Cranmer,  Sterne,  and  Coleridge. 
By  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  Jesus  College  we  soon  reach  Mid- 
smmmer  Common  (PI.  B,  P,  1),  to  the  N.  of  which,  on  the  Cam,  are  the 
Uwhorsiiy  Boat  Eoumm  ^1.  G,  1).  —  About  */«  '^'  to  the  £.,  on  the  road  to 
Ifewmarket,  are  the  ruins  of  Barnwell  Abbey^  dating  from  the  E.E.  period. 

From  Jesus  College,  opposite  which  are  the  Clergy  Training 
College  (PI.  D,  2)  and  the  modern  charch  of  All  Saints j  we  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  end  of  Jesus  Lane  and  turn  to  the  left.  Sidney 
SoBsez  College  (PI.  D,  2),  which  we  thus  reach,  was  founded  by 
the  Countess  of  Sussex,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  in  1596, 
on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  Franciscan  monastery. 

The  lAbrwry  contains  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  student 
her0;  and  there  is  an  excellent  contemporary  portrait  of  him  in  the  H<M. 
The  pleasant  Oardom  are  reached  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  left  court. 
Thomas  Fuller  was  also  a  student  at  this  college. 

Sidney  St.  ends  at  Mabkbt  Strebt  and  Holy  Trinity  Church 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  its  lofty  Dec.  spire.  Farther  on,  Hobson  Street, 
named  after  the  carrier  (p.  477),  di verges  to  the  left.  To  the  right 
is  8t,  Andrew^ a  Qmreh  (PI.  D,  3)),  opposite  the  entrance  to  Christ's 
College  (Pl.  D,  3),  founded  in  lo06  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond (p.  481),  mother  of  Henry  Yll.,  but  completely  modernized  in 
the  18th  century.  The  Tudor  arms  are  above  the  gateway. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  are  uninteresting,  but  the  *Oarden*  are 
among  the  prettiest  in  Cambridge  (open  on  week-days,  2-4).  They  contain 
a  mulberry-tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Milton  in  1632.  The  poet's 
rooms  were  on  the  left  (K.)  side  of  the  main  court,  on  the  6rst  floor  of 
the  staircase  next  the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  college  possesses  some 
very  fine  old  plate.  Besides  Milton,  it  has  on  its  books  the  names  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Leland  (the  antiquary),  Hugh  Latimer,  Cudworth,  Quarles, 
Paley,  and  Darwin.    Portraits  of  several  of  these  hang  in  the  Hall. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  also  to  the  left,  is  Emmanuel 

College  (PI.  D,  E,  3  4),  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1584, 

and  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  Puritanical  principles.   Only 

a  small  part  of  the  original  buildings  remain. 

The  Chapel,  entered  from  the  cloister  opposite  the  entrance,  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1678-88,  and  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Amieoni.    Above  the  cloister  is  a  Picture  Oallet^py  containing  some  good 

Eortraits.  The  Library  possesses  a  few  rare  MSS.,  and  the  college  also 
oasts  of  a  silver  goblet,  the  ^Founder''8  Cup\  ascribed  to  Benvenuio  Cellini, 
The  Qardene  contain  a  large  pond.  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
John  Harvard  (founder  of  Harvard  College),  Cudworth,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  also  several  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  students  of  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  faces  the  end  of  Downing  St.,  in  which  is  the  group 

of  buildings  belonging  to  the  scientific  and  medical  department  of 

the  Uniyersity,  generally  known  as  the  Kew  Uuseums  (Pl.  C,  B,  4), 

and  comprising  laboratories,  lecture  -  rooms ,  and  collections  of 

yarious  kinds. 

To  the  right  are  the  AnaUmieai  Museum  (Pl.  1 ;  C,  4) ,   the  Zoological  ** 
Muteum  (Pl.  2),  and  the  Chemical  and  Engineering  LdbortUoriee^  behind  which 
is  the  admirably  equipped  Caoond^eh  Laboratory  (Pl.  3)  in  Free  School 
Lane  (p.  479).     On  the  opposite  side  of  Downing  St.  are  the  Sedgwick 
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Memorial  Qeological  Museum  (PI.  4;  D,  4),  the  Law  Schoei  and  Library 
(PI.  6),  and  the  Botanical  Museum  (PI.  5).  A  new  bnilding  for  the  Arehaeoiof' 
ical  Museum  (p.  477)  is  to  be  erected  here. 

From  the  E.  end  of  Downlug  St,  Regent  St.  and  Hills  Road 
run  S.  to  the  railway  station.  In  Regent  St.  are  the  Theaire  Royal 
(PI.  D,  E,  4)  and  the  entrance  to  Downing  College  (PI.  B,  E,  6), 
founded  in  1800  from  funds  left  by  Sir  George  Downing  (d.  1717), 
and  consisting  of  a  group  of  uninteresting  modern  buildings  in  a 
park.  —  In  Hills  Road  (beyond  Pi.  E,  5)  is  Cavendish  College^ 
founded  in  1873  to  afford  a  uniyersity  education  at  an  earlier  age 
and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  at  the  ordinary  colleges.  It  was  closed 
in  1891,  and  is  now  an  elementary  training-coUege  for  women. 

On  the  Huntingdon  Road  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  ia  Oirton  College,  established  in  1869  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Women  who  have  fulfilled  the  requisite  eondittona 
aa  to  residence  (at  Newnham  or  Girton),  etc.,  incumbent  upon  members  of 
the  ITniversity  are  now  admitted  to  the  Previous  Examination  and  the  Tri- 
poses, but  not  to  the  examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  (eomp.  p.  251). 

On  the  Trumpington  Suad,  to  the  S.,  are  the  Botanic  Gardens, 

About  SVs  ^'  to  ^^^  S.W.  of  Cambridge  lies  the  village  of  Orantehesier. 
which  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  real  representative  of 
Grantabrycge  (p.  476).  On  the  river  here  is  ^Byron's  Pool*,  40  ft.  deep. 
Madingleff  and  Cherry  Hinton  are  other  favourite  points  for  the  *eon- 
stitutionals^  of  university  men. 

From  Cambridge  to  Et^y  see  below;  to  HunHng^^i  so®  P*  3^* 

59.  From  Cambridge  to  Ely  and  Hnnstanton. 

Great  Eastkes  Bailwat  to  (I41/2M.)  Ely  in  20-27  min.  (2<.  9<i.,  Is.  3d.)  \ 
to  (56  H.)  Hunstanton  in  2  hrs.  (10«.  Qd.,  is.  S^td.). 

Cambridge^  see  R.  68.  As  we  leave  the  town  we  have  a  view,  to 
the  left,  of  the  Cam,  aliye  in  term-time  with  the  College  Eights.  The 
line  traverses  the  unattractive  Fen  District  —  672  M.  Waterbeach^ 

1472  M.  Ely  (Lamby  R.  As,,  D.  4s.,  Bell,  R.  4«.,  D.  3a.  6<l.,  both 
very  fair;  Angel,  at  the  station;  Minster,  City,  two  temperance 
hotels,  R.  from  Is.  6(2.;  Rail,  RfmU  Rooms),  a  small  city  with  7713 
inhab.,  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  above  the  fens  and  formerly 
snrronnded  by  water.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  taken  eithei  from  the 
eels  in  the  river  or  from  the  willows  (Sax.  Helig^  on  its  banks. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  memorable  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Saxons, 
who  maintained  themselves  here,  under  the  leadership  of  Hereward,  the  ^Last 
of  the  Engllsh\  from  1066  to  1071. 

As  we  approach  the  cathedral  we  pass  Ely  Porta  or  the  Oreat 

Gateway  of  the  old  monastery,  now  nsed  by  the  King*8  School^  the 

modern  buildings  of  which  are  situated  opposite  (see  also  p.  486). 
This  school  claims  to  be  perhaps  the  oldest  of  English  public  schools, 
as  the  direct  successor  of  the  monastic  seminary  in  which  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  a  pupil  (11th  cent.). 

The  *Gathedral  of  Ely,  ^one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  im- 

*  posing,  one  of  the  most  individual,  and  distinctly  the  most  varied, 

in  England'  (Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer),  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey 

founded  here  by  St  Etheldreda  in  673.    The  chief  in^rnal  di- 
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mensions  are:  length  620  ft.,  breadth  77  ft,  length  of  transepts 
178V2  ft,,  height  of  nave  62  ft,  height  of  choir  70  ft  The  doors 
are  open  9-1  and  2-6.30  (2-4  in  winter);  adm.  to  the  choir  Qd,,  to 
the  W.  tower  (at  11.30,  12.30,  3,  and  6)  64.  Daily  services  at 
8.30  and  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

The  existing  building  was  begun  in  1068  by  the  first  Korman  abbot; 
and  the  E.  half  at  least  was  complete  in  its  original  form  when  the 
see  of  Ely  was  created  in  1100.  The  W.  part  of  the  naye,  including  the 
W.  Tower,  was  finished  about  1180,  and  the  Galilee,  or  w.  Porch,  was 
added  before  1216.  Bishop  Korthwold  (1238-54)  pulled  down  the  E.  end 
of  the  church  and  added  the  present  Presbytery.  The  Central  Tower, 
-which  belonged  to  the  original  church,  fell  in  £322,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  construct  the  beautiful  Dec.  Octagon  (u22-8). 
The  Lady  Chapel  dates  from  1321-49,  and  the  Perp.  Chantries  adjoining 
the  retro-ehoir  were  added  between  1486  and  1660.  A  new  spire  was 
ereeted  on  the  W.  tower  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  weight  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the  N.W.  transept,  though  some  authorities 
think  the  latter  was  never  finished.  The  whole  Duilding  luts  been  restored 
since  1847  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  O.  G.  Scott. 

Exterior.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  castellated  W.  Tower,  which 
is  unlike  any  other  cathedral-tower  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  sug- 
gests military  rather  than  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  Transition  Korman  (1174f89),  but  the  octagonal  top  and  turrets  were 
added  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  want  of  its  K.  wing  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  W.  front  (comp.  above).  The  effect  of  Uie  Central  Oc- 
tagon (Bee  p.  li)  is  good  from  all  points  of  view.     The  £.  £nd  is  fine  E.E. 

Interior.  We  enter  by  the  E.E.  *OaHleo,  or  W.  Porch,  and  find  our- 
selves below  the  W.  Tower.  To  the  right  is  the  S.W.  Transkpt  (Transition 
Norman),  the  BaptUtery,  with  the  apsidal  chapel  of  St.  Gatharine,  opening 
from  its  E.  aisle.    The  N.W.  Transept  is  wanting  (see  above). 

The  *Navb  (206  ft.  long)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late*Norman  style. 
The  roof,  originally  flat,  was  raised  to  the  present  angle  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Octagon,  and  has  been  painted  by  Hr.  L'Estrange  and  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry  (comp.  p.  180).  In  the  8.  aisle,  near  the  Prior^s  Doorway, 
is  a  Saxon  Orois,  in  memory  of  Ovinus,  Etheldreda's  steward.  The  8.  Door- 
way, at  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle,  was  originally  the  monks'  entrance  from 
the  cloisters.    The  stained  glass  is  modern. 

The  nave  ends  at  the  **OoTAaoN,  a  unique  and  very  beautiful  fea- 
ture of  Ely  Cathedral.  It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Alan  de  WaUingham 
(1322-28),  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  such  a  noble  substitute  as  this  for  the  usual  narrow  and  lof^  opening 
of  a  central  tower.  The  lantern  above  is  a  clever  piece  of  timber-work, 
142  ft.  above  the  flooring.  The  polychrome  decoration  is  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  modem  also.  The  roof  forms 
*the  only  Gothic  dome  in  existence\  —  The  Gbkat  Teansepts,  to  the  N. 
and  8.  of  the  Octagon,  eontain  the  only  remains  of  the  earliest  Norman 
church  (see  above),  mainly  on  the  groundfloor.  The  E.  aisle  of  the  S. 
arm  is  occupied  by  the  Chapter  lAbrcary.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  correspond- 
ing aisle  in  the  N.  arm  is  the  Chapel  of  8t.  JSdmund^  restored  in  1898, 
with  a  damaged  fresco  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  a  14th  cent, 
screen. 

The  *Choib  is  separated  from  the  Octagon  by  a  modern  oaken  screen. 
The  E.  half  of  the  choir  is  the  older,  dating  from  1262  (E.E.),  while  the 
three  elaborate  W.  bays  are  a  century  later  (Dec).  The  upper  row  of 
stalls  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  but  the  carved  panels  and  the  lower 
stalls  are  modern,  as  are  also  the  reredos,  altar,  and  stained  glass.  There 
is  no  Episcopal  Throne,  the  bishop  occupying  the  stall  usually  assigned 
to  the  dean.  Among  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  those  of  Bishope 
de  Luda  (1290^),  Bamet  (1366-73),  Northwold  (1229-64),  Redman  (1501-6), 
and  Hotham  (131&37).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  Is  the  Chantry  of 
Bishop  Alcock  (1486-1600),  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (p.  482); 
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and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  that  of  Bishop  Wett  (1515-S4).  In  the 
S.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Pto/essor  Selwyu  (d.  1873)  and  In  the  retro- 
choir  that  of  Card,  de  Luxembourg  (148143).  On  the  floor  of  the  &.  aisle 
is  a  eurious  pieee  of  ancient  (early-Norman?)  sculpture. 

From  the  K.E.  angle  of  the  TS.  Transept  we  enter  the  Lapt  Ghapbi., 
an  elahorate  specimen  of  Uie  Dec.  style  (lo^l-dS),  now  used  as  the  parish 
church  of  Holy  Trinity.  —  Extensive  view  from  the  top  of  the  W.  Tower. 
—  The  remains  of  the  Cloisvbbs  ,  to  the  8.  of  the  nave,  are  scanty. 

The  remains  of  the  Honabtio  Buildings,  now  in  great  part  occupied 
as  private  dwellings,  include  the  Ouesten  Hall  (now  the  Deanery),  the 
Prior^s  Lodge  (with  a  Norman  crypt),  and  part  of  the  late-Korman  in/Sr- 
mary.  The  Fair  Hall,  now  part  of  the  house  of  the  headmaster  of  the 
King^s  School  (p.  484),  the  fine  Norman  vaulted  hall,  used  as  the  school 
dining-room,  and  *Prior  Orauderi's  Chapel  CDec ;  1921-41)  used  as  the  school- 
chapel,  are  usually  shown  on  application  to  visitors  who  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  restoration-fund.  —  The  Bishop^s  Palace,  to  the  W.  of 
the  cathedral,  dates  from  the  15rl6th  centuries. 

The  cathedral-precincts  include  a  pleasant,  well-wooded  Park. 

Fbom  Ely  to  Thetfokd  and  Norwich,  54  M.,  railway  in  1V4-2  hrs. 
(fares  St.  84.,  4«.  i^jzd.).  Beyond  (16  M.)  Brandon  (White  Bart),  which 
gives  name  to  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  the  line  traverses  heath 
and  plantations  of  fir.  —  S3  M.  Thetford  (Bell) ,  an  ancient  town  with 
4613  inhab.,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  E.  Anglia. 
The  Castle  Hill,  a  huge  arti6cial  mound,  100  ft.  high  and  1000  ft.  round, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  or  British  fortification.  There  are  also  scantr 
ruins  of  a  Priory.  Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809)  author  of  *The  Age  of  Beason% 
was  bom  at  Thetford.  —  From  (27V2  H.)  RoudJutm  a  line  runs  N.  to  Bwaff- 
ham  (4  M.  from  th.e  picturesque  ruined  priory  at  CSastle  Acre),  passing  WatUm^ 
near  which  is  Wayland  Wood,  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ^Babes  in  the 
Wood\  —  ^  M.  AUleborough  (Boyal)  has  an  interesting  church.  —  At 
(4SVs  M.)  Wymondham  (King^e  Head)  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Nor- 
folk, belonging  to  an  old  Priory*  The  Market  Cross  (1616)  and  the  Chisel 
of  8L  Thomas  ii  Beeket,  now  the  grammar-school,  are  int<»re8ting.  Bobert 
Ket,  a  tanner  of  this  town,  was  the  leader  of  the  brief  agricultural  insur- 
rection in  1649.  A  line  runs  hence  to  Dereham  (Sing's  -^nns),  the  fine 
church  of  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Gowper  (d.  1800).  George 
Borrow  (1803-81)  was  bom  at  E.  Dereham.  From  Dereham  lines  run  to 
Fakenham  (p.  487)  and  Swaffham  (see  above).  —  64  M.  Noneieh,  see  p.  481. 

Branch4ines  also  run  from  Ely  to  Newmarket  (p.  497)  and  to  March 
(for  Wisbech,  Spalding,  Lincoln,  Doncaster,  Peterborough,  etc.). 

As  the  train  leaves  Ely  we  see  the  cathedral  to  the  left.  From 
(30  M.)  Downham  a  short  branch  runs  to  the  E.  to  Stoke  Ferry;  and 
from  (35  M.)  Magdalen  Road  another  runs  to  the  W.,  vi4  Emnethy 
to  Wishech  and  March  (p.  390).  —  41  M.  Lynn  or  King's  Lynn 
(Olobe;  Dtike't  Head;  Cozen' s  Temperance;  Rail.  RfmU  Rooms),  an 
ancient  town  with  20,289  Inhah.,  lies  near  the  month  of  the  Owe, 
its  harbour  being  connected  -with  the  sea  by  a  waterway.  Among 
the  chief  points  of  Interest  are  8t,  Margarets  Church  (1091-1119; 
chancel  13th,  nave  18th  cent.;  restored  in  1875),  containing  two  of 
the  largest  and  finest  brasses  in  England ;  the  Red  Mount  Chapel 
(Perp.),  supposed  to  have  been  a  wayside  chapel  for  pilgrims  to 
Walsingham;  8t.  Nicholaa's  Chapel  (Perp.;  spire  modern);  the  Ja- 
cobean OuUdhall;  the  Southgate  (15th  cent.);  and  the  Orey friars' 
Tower,  Frances  Burney  (Madame  d'Arblayj  1752-1840)  was  born 
at  Lynn,  and  Eugene  Aram,  the  murderer  (d.  1759),  was  nsher  in 
the  old  grammar-school  here.  Lynn  has  two  railway-stations  (Q.  E.  R . 
and  Mid.  &  G.  N.  R.  joint)  adjoining  each  other. 
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Fhom  Ltmh  to  Ckoksk  and  Yasmouth,  76  M.,  railway  In  S-3V4  hrs. 
<f«rM  9«.,  U.  M.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Mid.  *  Q.  N.  B.  station.  — 
2  M.  South  XyiMi;  IQi/i  SUUmffUm,  with  a  17th  cent  JSTall.  —  About  Bi/s  H. 
to  the  N.  of  (16Vt  M.)  Ma$9ii»ffhmn  (Railway  Inn)  stands  SouffhUm  EdU^  built 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmon- 
deley.  The  house  contains  portraits  and  old  English  tapestry.  —  2(^/s  M. 
Raynham  Park,  About  2^/4  M.  to  the  8.  is  Raiynham  Hall,  with  a  fine  collection 
of  portraits  and  a  masterpiece  (Belisarius)  by  Salvator  Rosa  (no  adm.).  — 
From  C2i>/s  M.)  Faknilum  (Crown,  R.  or  D.  Ss.)  a  branch  diTevges  to  the  V . 
for  Waltingham  (with  the  interesting  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  Priory;  open 
on  Wed.,  iO-6)  and  Wells  (p.  188).  Another  runs  8.  to  Dereham  and  Wpmond' 
ham  (comp.  p.  486).  —  34  M.  Melton  Corutdble  (Hastings  Arms)  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  from  Norwich  (comp.  p.  493)  and  of  another  running  to  the  N. 
vii  JSToft,  Shtringham  (Sheringham  Hotel,  R.  is.  6d.,  D.  bs.  \  Grand  \  Railway) 
a  summer-resort  with  a  golf-course,  and  West  Runion  to  (18  M.)  Cromer 
(Beach  Station,  see  p.  493).  —  451/2  M.  Aylsham  (Black  Boys)  has  another 
station  on  the  O.  E.  R.  (1  M.  distant).  About  2  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  the 
village  is  the  magnificent  Jacobean  mansion  of  BttdtHnff  HaU^  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  with  a  collection  of  portraits  and  fine  gardens 
(shown  on  Tues.  is.  \  park  always  open).  The  estate  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  —  49  M.  North  Walsham  (p.  498),  junction  for 
Mundesley  (p.  493).  Beyond  (5S  M.)  Stalham  (Swan;  Maid's  Head)  we  enter 
the  region  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  (p.  496).  69Vs  M.  Garfield,  near  Hiekling 
and  Barton  Broads;  &X^/t  M.  Potter  Heigham;  70  M.  Great  Ormes^^  the  station 
for  Ormubg,  RoJUsby^  and  POby  Broads  (omn.  %d.).  Near  (73V*  I')  (3aiet9r 
(Manor  House  Hotel,  R.  4s.  fid. ,  D.  6s.),  with  good  golf-links,  is  Caistor  Oastl€ 
(15th  cent.;  rained).  ~  75  M.  YarmotUh  (Beach  Station),  see  p.  495. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (E.)  from  Lynn  the  above  Ibie  is  continued 
to  (11  M.)  BuUon  Bridge  (p.  390).  where  it  forks  (for  Spalding,  p.  474,  to  the 
K.W. ;  for  Pisterborovgh,  p.  388,  to  the  S.W.).  This  section  is  convenient 
for  a  visit  to  the  ^Seven  Churches  of  Marshland',  viz.  at  Clenchwarton, 
Tilneg^  Terrington.  Walpole  St.  Peter,  West  Walton,  Walsoken,  and  Emneth 
(station,  see  p.  486). 

From  Lynn  (G.  E.  R.)  to  Stsaffham  and  Der^iam,  see  p.  486. 

44  M.  North  Wootion  is  the  station  for  (P/^  M.)  ^Cattle  Rising, 
an  Important  medlseyal  fortress,  with  a  Norman  keep,  snrronnded 
by  earthworks  of  Roman  or  British  origin.  The  interesting  Oiurch 
dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (late-Norman).  —  About  2V2  M.  to  the 
E.  of  (47  M.)  Wolferton  is  Sandringham  Hall^  the  country-honse  of 
King  Edward  VII.  The  ^Norwich  Gates*,  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Park  (open  In  the  absence  of  the  family),  are  fine  specimens  of 
modern  ornamental  Iron-work.  —  49^2  ^*  Dtrsingham  (Feathers) 
and  (61  M.)  Snttiisham  (Royal)  have  Interesting  churches.  —  54  M. 
Heaeham  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wells  (see  below). 

56  M.  Hunstanton  8t.  Edmunds  (Sandringham;  Oolden  Lion, 
R. 44.6(2.,  D.4s.  6<i.;  Rail.  RfmL  Rooms)  is  a  rising  watering-place, 
with  good  bathing,  a  pier,  and  a  golf-course.  Near  Old  Hunstanton 
(L^Estrange  Arms),  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  is  Hunstanton  Hall, 
which  has  been  In  the  possession  of  the  L'Estrange  family  for 
800  years.   The  Qiurch  of  Old  Hunstanton  Is  also  Interesting. 

Excursion  brakes  (return-fare  2s.  6d.)  ply  frequently  to  HolJtham  (p.  488) 
and  to  Sandringham  (see  above). 

Fbok  Hunstanton  to  Wklls,  20  M.,  railway  in  i-lVs  hr.  (fares  3s. 
iid.,  is.  S^/zd.).  —  3  M.  Heaeham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Bumhean  Market,  At 
Bumham  Thorpe,  1  M.  to  the  S.,  Lord  Nelson  (1768-1806)  was  born;  at 
Bumhean  Overy  the  font  in  which  he  was  baptized  is  preserved  in  a  private 
garden^  and  at  BumJusm  Norton  are  a  Perp.  drnrch,  with  a  round  tower, 
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and  a  ruined  priory.  About  6  M.  to  the  X.W.  of  the  station  ii  Braueaster" 
on-Sea  (Ship),  with  a  good  goU-oovme.  —  Kear  (18  M.)  Hplkham  (Vioti»ria) 
is  Holhkam  HdUy  the  seat  ox  the  Barl  of  Leicester,  erected  1764  (architect, 
M.  Brettin^am),  with  valuable  art-treasures  (usually  accessible  on  applica- 
tion). —  20  M.  Wells  -  next -ti&e- Sea  (Globe;  Orown)  is  a  small  seaport. 
From  Wells  to  Fakenham^  see  p.  4f87. 

60 .  From  London  to  Colchester,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich. 

Gbbat  Eastern  Railway  to  (52  m.)  Colchester  in  IV4-2V4  hrs.  (fares 
9x.  9<l.,  is.  4V2<2.)i  to  (69  H.)  Ipswich  in  1V4-3  hrs.  (fares  13<.,  6s.  9V2<'.);  to 
(114  M.)  yormch  in  272-41/4  hrs.  (fares  '20s.  6(1.,  9s.  b^/td.).  The  'boat-trains' 
in  connection  with  the  ^Harwich  Route*  to  the  Continent  (comp.  p.  xx). 
follow  this  route  to  (59V8  M.)  Manningtree.  —  Norwich  may  also  be  reached 
vift  Cambridge  and  Ely  in  SV2-6  hrs.  (comp.  RR.  53,59;  fares  as  above). 

The  ran  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  (1272  M.)  Romford 
(White  Hart),  a  small  town  (13,656  Inhab.)  noted  for  its  ale,  with 
good  golf-links,  is  uninteresting.  Farther  on,  the  district  is  wooded 
and  at  places  pretty.  18  M.  Brentwood  (White  Hart).  —  21  M. 
Shenfield  ^  Hution.  Branch-line  hence  to  Wiekford  and  Southend, 
to  Maldon,  and  to  Bumham-on- Crouch  and  Souihminster,  see  p.  498. 
—  30  M.  Ghelmsford  (Saracens  Head),  with  12,580  inhab.,  is  the 
connty-town  of  Essex.  The  chnrch  contains  a  carious  double  arch 
(N.  wall  of  chancel).  —  From  (39  M.)  Witham  (White  Hart;  Spread 
Eagle,  D.  2d.  3d.)  lines  diverge  to  Braintree,  Dunmow,  and  Bishop's 
Stortford  (see  p.  475) ,  and  to  Maldon  (see  above).  —  42  M.  Kel- 
vedon  (Star  &  Fleece)  the  birthplace  of  Charles  H.  Spnrgeon  (1834- 
92).  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (10  M.)  ToUesbury  and  an  om- 
nibus twice  daUy  to  (3  M.)  Coggeshall  (White  Hart).  — From  (47  M.) 
■Mark's  Tey  branch-lines  run  to  HaverhUl  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
(p.  497). 

About  2Vc  M.  from  Halstead  (Oeorge),  on  the  line  to  Haverhill,  is  Little 
Ifaplestead^  with  one  of  the  four  round  churches  of  England  (pp.  266,  482). 
At  (9Vs  M.)  Castle  Hedingham  is  a  One  Norman  keep  (adm.  6d.). 

On  the  line  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  we  pass  (12  H.)  Sudbury  (Rote  A 
Crown),  a  small  town  with  three  fine  churches  (the  birthplace  of  Gains- 
borough, 1727-88),  and  (15  V.)  Long  Melford  (branch  to  Shelford,  see  p.  475), 

52  M.  Colchester  (The  Cups\  George;  Red  Lion;  RaiU  Rfmt, 
Rooms),  an  ancient  place  on  the  Colne,  with  38,351  Inhab.,  Is  the 
largest  town  In  Essex  and  contains  many  Interesting  remains. 

Colchester  (A.  S.  Colnececuter)  has  been  identified  with  the  Roman 
Camulodunum,  which  had  already  been  a  place  of  importance  with  the 
Britons,  and  was  made  the  first  Roman  colony  in  the  island  (A.D.  50). 
Eleven  years  later  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Iceni,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Boadicea  it  was  rebuilt  and  surrounded  with  walls.  Under  the  Normans 
it  was  also  an  important  stronghold,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  castle,  which 
was  held  by  Louis  the  Dauphin  in  1217,  and  captured  by  General  Fairfax 
in  1648.  —  Colchester  oysters,  which  have  long  been  famous,  are  fished 
at  BrightUngeea  (p.  489). 

The  station  on  the  main  line  is  1  M.  from  the  town,  which  we 

may  reach  either  by  road  or  by  a  loop-line  to  St.  Botolph's  Station. 

In  the  former  case  we  pass  through  the  Roman  Walls,  the  line  of 

which  (2  M.),  partly  concealed  by  houses,  Is  more  complete  than  that 

of  any  other  Roman  city-walls  in  England. 
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To  see  the  wall  we  should  turn  to  the  right  at  the  cattle-market  and 
follow  it  along  the  W.  side,  where  stands  the  ruined  Balcon^  the  prin- 
cipaJ  Boman  bastion,  also  called  King  CoW*  Castle^  from  an  association 
of  Colchester  with  that  hero  of  nursery  rhyme.  In  tiiiis  case  we  may 
make  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  High  St.  via  the  lofty  Water  Tower ^  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  Colchester. 

The  *Gastlb,  the  largest  Normah  keep  in  England,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  William  II.  by  Endo,  the  king's  steward,  stands  near 
the  foot  of  the  High  St.,  in  a  Public  Park,  opened  in  1892. 

The  castle  is  open  free ;  but  a  small  gratuity  is  expected  for  showing 
parts  not  generally  open.  The  keep  measures  168  ft.  by  1^  ft.  Its  walls 
vary  in  thickness  from  30  ft.  to  11  ft.  We  enter  by  the  S.  side,  and  visit 
the  Vault$  and  DungeoM.  Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The 
herring-bone  work  of  Roman  tiles  is  striking.  The  Chapel  is  fitted  up  as 
a  Mueeum  (open  10-6),  with  Roman  antiquities  found  in  or  near  Colchester. 

From  the  foot  of  the  High  St  we  follow  Queen  St.  and  St. 
Botolph  St.  to  the  right  to  reach  Si,  Botolph's  Priory,  which  stands 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  street ,  in  the  enclosure  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Church.  The  ruins  are  those  of  the  priory  church  and  are 
in  the  Norman  style  (ca.  1103);  as  in  the  castle,  Roman  bricks 
have  been  freely  used.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  St. 
BotolpVs  Street  we  reach  St.  John's  Green,  with  St.  John's  Abbey 
Oate  (ca.  1500),  the  only  relic  of  a  large  Benedictine  monastery.  — 
Holy  Trirtity  Oiurch  has  a  pre-Norman  tower  partly  constructed  of 
Roman  bricks  and  contains  a  good  specimen  of  the  triangular-head- 
ed Sax.on  arch.  —  The  Military  Camp,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 

is  the  headquarters  of  the  E.  military  district. 

At  Lexden,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Colchester,  are  remains  of  Roman  en- 
trenchments*, */«  ^-  farther  on  is  ^King  Cole's  Kit€hen\  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 

F&ou  Colchester  to  Claoton,  19  M.,  railway  in  1/2-I  hr.  (fares  3«.  Qd.y 
is.  VJid.).  51/2  M.  W»ven7»oe  is  the  junction  for  BrighlUngsea  (p.  488).  — 
14V4  M.  TJiorpe-le-SokM  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms).  — 19  M.  daoton-on-Bea  (drand; 
Royal;  Osb^orne),  a  popular  watering-place,  duly  equipped  with  a  pier, 
promenade,  theatre,  and  golf-course.  About  41/2  M.  to  the  W.  is  St.  Osyth's 
Priory  (16th  cent.).  —  From  Thorpe  the  line  goes  on  to  FriwUm  (Grand, 
B.  from  St.),  with  a  golf-course .  and  (20  M.)  Waltonon  the-Naze  (Marine ; 
Clifton),  two  watering-places.  Clacton  and  Walton  may  be  reached  from 
London  by  steamer. 

591/2  M.  Uanning^ree  (White  Hart,  plain;  Rail,  Rfmi,  Rooms) 

is  an  important  junction,  at  which  the  boat-trains  from  London 

and  the  N.  of  England  converge. 

Fbom  Manningtbeb  to  Harwich,  liV4M.  railway  in  Vahr.  The  line 
skirts  the  estuary  of  the  Stour.  i^ht  M.  Mistley;  3  M.  Bradfield;  51/2  M. 
Wrahness.  —  At  (SVzM.)  Parkeston  4uay  (Great  Eastern  Hotel)  Continental 
passengers  alight  to  join  the  G.E.  R.  steamers  for  the  Hoek  of  Holland  or 
Antwerp  (comp.  p.  xx),  the  General  Steam  ll^avigation  Co''s.  boats  for  Ham' 
burg,  or  the  Danish  steamers  for  Esbjerg.  —  lO*/*  M.  Dovercourt  (•Cliff,  R.  from 
4*.  6d.,  D.  from  8«.  &d. ;  Alexandra,  R.  from  5*.,  D.  bs. ;  Phoenix),  the  8.  suburb 
of  Harwich,  with  sea-bathing.  —  IIV4  M.  Harwich  (Great  Eastern,  R.  4»  ,  D. 
4s. 64.,  Pier  at  the  harbour;  Three  Caps,  Royal,  R.  B<.,  D.  2«.6<f.,  in  the  town), 
a  small  seaport  (10,019  inhab.),  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Stour  and  the  Crteell.  A  steamer  plies  several  times  daily  across  the 
estuary  to  Felixstowe  (p.  490)  and  up  the  Orwell  to  (i  hr.)  Ipswich  (p.  490). 

Beyond  Manningtree  we  see  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  (right). 
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After  passing  (63  M.)  Behtley  (junotion  of  a  line  to  Hadleigk)  we 
come  In  sight  of  the  estuary  of  the  OrwHl, 

69  M.  IpBwicli  (White  Horse,  TaYem  St,  celebrated  in  <Pick- 
wick',  B.  4«.  Qd,y  D.  3s.  Bd. ;  Crown  ^Anchor;  O  olden  Lion;  Water- 
loo; Grand;  Temperance;  Bail.  Efmi.  Rooms),  the  county-town  of 
Suffolk,  with  (1901)  66,622  inhab.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Orwell,  Above  Ipswich  (a  corruption  of  the  old 
English  Oippeswic^  the  river  is  named  the  Oipping.  The  harbour 
(33  acres),  entered  from  the  Orwell  by  a  lock  300  ft.  in  length,  is 
of  growing  importance.   Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets. 

From  the  station  we  proceed  through  Station  Road  and  Princes 
Street  (tramway  2(2.)  to  Co&nhill  ,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  town ,  with  the  Town  Hall ,  (Com  Exchange ,  and  Post  Office, 
Tavern  St.  runs  hence  to  the  right  (£.),  and  is  continued  by  Carr 
St,  in  which  is  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  The  tramway  goes  on  past 
8t,  Helens  Church  to  the  Derby  Road  Station  of  the  Felixstowe 
railway  (see  below).  Parallel  to  Tavern  St,  on  the  S.,  is  the  Butter 
Market,  containing  Sparrowe's  House  (1667),  with  a  pargeted 
facade,  in  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Public  Library  (in- 
teresting old  room).  —  .From  the  E.  end  of  the  Butter  Market  we 
proceed  to  the  right  through  Upper  Brook  St.,  and  then  to  the  left 
through  Tacket  St.  (with  the  old  Theatre  in  which  jQarrick  made 
his  debut)  and  Orwell  Place,  to  Fore  Street,  containing  several 
quaint  old  houses.  —  Proceeding  to  the  S.W.  (right)  from  Fore 
St,  through  Salthouse  and  Key  St,  we  reach  College  St,  contain- 
ing Wolsey's  Gateway,  the  only  relic  of  a  college  built  by  Card. 
Wolsey  (1471-1630),  who  was  born  at  Ipswich. 

In  Tower  St,  leading  to  the  N.  from  Tavern  St,  is  the  church 
of  St,  Mary-U-Tower  (rebuilt  1860-68),  with  a  graceful  spire 
176  ft.  high.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  street  we 
reach  •/St.  MargareVs  Church  (restored).  —  The  Museum,  High  St, 
contains  local  antiquities  and  fossils  (adm.  free).  Adjoining  are  the 

Victoria  Free  Librae  and  the  Art  Gallery, 

The  Upper  (free)  and  Lover  (adm.  Od.)  Arboretum  and  Chris fe  Church 
Pari  (with  an  interesting  Tudor  mansion)  are  three  pleasant  parks.  A 
visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  agrienltnral  implement  works  of  Bamomsi 
d:  Jefferiet  or  of  B,  R.  A  F,  Turner. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Ipswich  to  (16  H.)  Felixstowe  (* Felix;  *Bath; 
Orwell;  Pier,  B.d<.3</.,D.4«.^  Ordnance),  a  favourite  seaside  resort  (5806  inhab.) 
with  golf-links,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  opposite  Harwich.  Circuit- 
tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  water. 

From  Ipswich  to  Tarmouiht  see  B.  61. 

81  M.  Stovmiarket  (Fox,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6d.)  has  manufactories  of 
gun-cotton  and  a  church  with  a  curious  wooden  spire.  —  83  M. 
Haughley  Road  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Bury  St  Edmunds 
(p.  497)  and  Newmarket  (p.  497).  Beyond  (91 V2M.)  MelUs  (branch- 
line  to  Eye^  we  cross  the  Waveney  and  enter  Norfolk.  —  96  M.  Diss 
(King's  Head),  a  small  market-town.    From  (IOOV2  ^0  Tivetshall 
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a  line  dlTerges  to  Bungay  (King's  Head) ,  Beeelea  (p.  494),  and 
Lowestoft  (p.  494).  Beyond  (110  M.)  Swainsthorpe  we  catch  a 
glimpse,  to  the  right,  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Caistor  (p.  493).  We 
now  enter  the  valley  of  the  Yare. 

114  M.  Korwich.  —  Hotels.  *1Uid'8  Hbad  (PI.  b ;  D,  2),  Wensum  St., 
near  theZcathedral,  B.  if.,  B.  4«.  6<2.,  in  a  quaint  old  building  of  the  15tli 
«eiit.,  comfortably  fitted  upi  *Eotal  (PI.  a^  D,  3),  Castle  Hill,  B.  from  5«., 
B.  6«.  —  BsLL  ^1.  e-,  D,  4),  Orford  Hill;  Gaetlb  (PI.  d;  D,  3),  Castle 
Meadow.  —  Rail.  Bfmt.  Rooms, 

Railway  Stations.  The  Ftciorta  (London,  Ipswicb)  and  Thorpe  (London, 
Yarmouth,  Cromer,  Wells)  Station*,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  (PI.  F,  4),  belong 
to  the  G.B.B.;  the  Citp  Station,  to  the  K.  (PI.  B,  1),  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Eastern  ii  Midlands  Bailway  (Melton,  Constable,  Lymi).—  Ca&  into  the  town  is, 

Bleotzie  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets.  —  Post  Ofdce  (PI.  D,3), 
Castle  HiU. 

Btwuners  to  Yannouthy  daily  in  summer,  see  p.  496. 

Norwich^  the  capital  of  Norfolk  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 

(1901)  111,728  Inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Wensum,  It  contains  many 

interesting  buildings,  and  possesses  large  manufactories  of  mustard 

and  starch  (Golman's ;  2000  hands),  iron-works,  and  breweries. 

Norwich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Caergicent  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  Boman  Venta  Icenorum,  though  Gaistor  (p.  498)  is  a  rival  claim* 
ant.  In  1003  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  it  was  rebuilt 
and  furnished  with  a  castle  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  1094  the  see 
of  the  bishop  of  E.  Anglia  was  transferred  from  Thetford  to  Norwich.  A 
fillip  to  its  prosperity  was  given  by  the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  here 
in  the  14th  cent,,  but  the.  woollen  industry  has  now  almost  deserted  it. 

The  *Cathedral  (PL  E,  2)  lies  towards  the  E.  side  of  the  city, 
i/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Thorpe  Station.  It  was  begun  in  1096,  and  has 
preserved  its  original  Norman  plan  more  closely  than  any  other 
cathedral  in  England.  The  Close  is. entered  by  8t,  EthelberVs  Oate 
(ca.  1276 ;  upper  part  modern)  or  by  the  Erpingham  Qate  (1420). 
The  Cathedral  is  407  ft.  long,  72  ft  wide,  178  ft.  across  the  tran- 
septs, and  72  (nave)  to  83^2  ^*'  (choir)  high.  Nave  open  free  j 
choir,  transepts,  and  cloisters  11-1  and  2-4.30  (Sat.  2-2.45  and 
4-6),  64.;  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  6  (Sat.  3)  p.m. 

The  building  was  begun  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Norwich ,  Herbert  de 
Losinga  (1001-1119),  who  completed  the  choir  and  transepts  and  began  the 
nave  (comp.  p.  zzxiz).  The  latter  was  finished  by  his  successor  (ca.  1140). 
The  clerestory  of  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1856-69  ^  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  and  choir  were  added  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  same  century  the  W. 
Front  was  altered  Oarge  Perp.  window  inserted)  and  the  spire  rebuilt. 
The  cloisters  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  and  completed  in 
1430.  The  most  prominent  features  are  the  fine  Norman  '*  Tower,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  Spire  (816  ft.),  and  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  Choir.  The 
best  general  view  is  from  the  S.E. 

Interior.  The  *Navs  (252  ft.  long)  is  Norman  throughout,  except  its 
fine  lieme-vaulting  (16th  cent.)  and  the  inserted  Perp.  windows.  The 
large  open  arches  of  the  triforium  resemble  those  of  Southwell  Minster 
(p.  474).  Through  the  small  central  aperture  in  the  roof  a  thurible  or 
censer  is  supposed  to  have  been  let  down  on  certain  festivals.  The  curious 
and  interesting  carved  bosses  of  the  ceiling  throughout  the  cathedral  de- 
serve attention.  Two  bays  in  the  S.  aisle  were  converted  into  a  chantry 
by  Bishop  Nykke  (1501-36).  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyndham.  The  stained  glass  is  modern.  ~-  The  two  E.  bays  of  the  nave, 
shut  off  by  the  Organ  Screen  to  form  the  Aktk-Cboib,  contain  the  ^Stalls 
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(16tb  cent.);  the  mUererea  are  very  qaaint.  Tbe  Cshtkal  Towbr,  with 
its  fine  open  lantern,  is  Xorman,  and  rests  on  four  tali  drenlar  arehea.  — 
The  Tbansbpts  resemble  the  nave  in  general  character,  and  also  have  a 
fine  vaulted  ceiling  (16tb  cent.).  The  N.  Transept  is  adjoined  on  the  E. 
by  a  small  apsidal  Chapel.  In  the  8.  Transept  is  a  monument  to  Bp.  Baih^ 
urtt  (d.  1837),  by  Chantrey.  In  the  vestry  adjoining  this  transept  is  an 
interesting  Altar  Piece^  ascribed  to  an  English  painter  of  the  i4th  century. 

The  apsidal  ending  of  the  *Choib  is  as  effective  from  within  as  from 
without,  and  recalls  the  churches  of  the  Continent  more  than  any  other 
church  of  this  size  in  England.  The  original  ground-plan  remidns  unal- 
tered, but  the  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt,  the  vaulting  added,  and  titia 
main  arches  changed  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  Behind  the  ^tar  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  stone  episcopal  8tdei.  The  present  Thrcm  (1895) 
and  Pvlpii  commemorate  Bp.  Pelham  and  Dean  Goulburn.  Among  the 
monuments  are  those  of  Bishop  Ooldwelt  (1472-79)  and  84r  William  Boletfn 
(d.  1606),  grandfather  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  stained  glass  is  modem. 
A  fine  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  triforium.  The  choir- 
aisles  end,  on  the  E.,  in  apsidal  chapels :  the  Je$ui  Chapel  on  the  N.,  and 
Bt.  Luke's  Chapel  on  the  S.  A  Ltklp  Chapel^  forming  the  E.  termination 
of  the  cathedral ,  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  apse  in  124&^7  (B.  E.)  but 
was  taken  down  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Beatuhamp  Chapel, 
opening  off  the  S.  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  In  the  IS.  choir- 
aisle  is  a  Qallerfy  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  exhibiting  relics.  —  From 
the  8.  Transept  we  pass  through  the  Prior''e  Door  into  the  spacious  ""Cloib- 
TBBs  (Dec).  In  the  W.  walk  are  the  Monks^  Lavatories.  The  Chapter 
Eouee^  which  stood  to  the  £.  of  the  cloisters,  has  long  since  perished. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Biefutp^e  Palace^  dating  in  great 
part  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  though  since  extensively  altered 
and  enlarged.  —  To  the  N.W.,  by  the  Erpingham  Gate,  is  an  old  chapel, 
now  used  as  a  Qrammar  School.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Statue  of  Nelson^ 
who  was  a  pupil  here.  —  PulVt  Ferry  ^  a  double  arch  at  the  end  of  the 
Lower  Close,  was  formerly  the  water-gate  to  the  cathedral  precincts. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  Close  by  the  £rpingham  Gate,  we  cross  the 
Tombland  obliquely  to  its  S.  W.  corner,  and  follow  Queen  St.  to  the 
Castle  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Norman  keep  (refaced  In  1839),  70  ft.  high, 
situated  on  a  lofty  mound.  From  134o  till  1887  the  castle  was  nsed 
as  a  prison,  but  it  now  accommodates  the  Norfolk  Museum  (open 
daily,  10-4;  Tues.  &  Frid.  3d.,  other  days  free),  containing  fine  col- 
lections of  birds  and  fossils.  Tbe  grounds  surrounding  it  are  a  public 
garden.  ♦View  of  the  town  from  tbe  top  of  the  keep.  —  To  the  W.  is 
tbe  Market  Place,  with  the  Ouild  Hall  (PI.  C,  3),  the  Council  Cham- 
ber in  which  retains  its  fittings  of  the  Tudor  period  and  contains  sou- 
yenirs  of  Nelson.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  market  is  *SL  Peter 
Maneroft  (14th  cent.),  with  a  fine  tower  (good  interior).  A  mural 
tablet  commemorates  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-82),  author  of  the 
%eligio  Medici',  who  is  buried  here.  The  Lady  Chapel  (now  a  vestry) 
contains  some  good  church-plate,  two  illuminated  Bibles,  and.  some 
old  tapestry.    The  canopy  of  the  font  should  be  noticed. 

A  bronze  StcUue  of  Sir  Thomas  Broicne,  by  H.  Pegram,  was  unveiled 
in  1905  in  the  Haymarket  to  the  S.  of  the  church.  The  broken  vase  in 
the  hand  of  the  figure  refers  to  his  *Hydriotaphia  or  Urn-Buriar.  A  tablet 
at  the  corner  of  Oxford  Place,  adjoining,  marks  the  site  of  Browne's  house, 
and  a  casket  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  (PI.  B,  C,  0)  encloses 
what  is  reputed  to  be  his  skull. 

8U  Andrew's  Hall  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  In  St.  Andrew  St.,  originally 
the  nave  of  a  Dominican  church  (Perp.),  is  now  used  for  the  *Nor- 
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ipvicli  Triennial  Musical  Festival\  etc   It  contains  portraits  by  Beechey 

(Lord  Nelson),  Gainsborough,  Opie,  and  Hoppner  (adm.  3(2.)< 

Many  of  the  other  churchea  of  Norwich  show  intereating  apecimens 
of  the  charaeteristle  East  Anglian  *flash-work%  so  called  becanae  faced 
flints  are  used  to  fill  up  flush  the  interstices  of  the  freestone  pattern  (com p. 
p.  liii).  A  few  remains  of  the  Oitp  WalU  still  exist,  including  two  or 
three  of  the  forty  towers  with  which  it  was  strengthened.  Quaint  medieval 
liouses  abound.  —  There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  Chwrchtt^  including  a  very 
large  one,  designed  by  Sir  G.  6.  Scott,  begun  in  1884  and  still  unfinished. 

A  good  Tiew  of  l?orwich  is  obtained  from  Household  Htath ,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wemutn  (to  the  E.).  Bobert  Ket  (p.  486}  encamped  beneath 
the  *Oak  of  Beformation'  on  this  heath,  during  the  insurrection  of  1549. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Norwich  is  Oaiator  Bt.  £dmund,  with  a  large 
Koman  camp,  perhaps  the  true  Vmta  Tcenorum  (comp.  p.  491). 

The  Dolphin  Inn  at  HHghamy  IVc  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Norwich,  Is  an 
interesting  old  house,  parts  of  which  probablv  date  from  the  i4th  century. 
Bishop  Hall  died  here  in  1606  and  is  buried  in  the  parish-church. 

Fbom  No&wich  to  Yabkocth,  I8V2  M.,  railway  in  */«  ^-  (fares  %s.  %d.^ 
1«.  6d.).  This  line  traverses  the  district  of  the  ^Norfolk  Broads'  (see 
p.  496).  The  train  starts  from  Thorpe  Station  (p.  491).  2  M.  Whitlingham^ 
see  below.  At  (6  M.)  Brundall  the  railway  forks,  the  N.  branch  running 
direct  to  Yarmouth  vi&  Hn^wood  and  AeU  (King^s  Head:  Qneen^s  Head; 
a  good  centre  for  Tisiting  the  Broads,  p.  496),  while  the  S.  branch  makes 
a  detour  via  Rtedham  (junction  for  Lowestoft,  p.  494).  Brundall  is  the 
station  for  Burlingham  Broad.     Yarmouth,  see  p.  4r6. 

Fbom  Nobwigh  to  Cbousb,  24  M.,  railway  (from  Thorpe  Station)  in 
s/4-1  hr.  (farM  4«.,  2f.).  At  (9  M .)  WMtUnffham  the  line  diverges  to  the  N. 
Oefl)  from  that  to  Yarmouth.  —  9  M.  Wroxham,  with  the  ^Queen  of  the  Nor- 
folk Broads'*  (comp.  p.  496).  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Aylsham  and  Dere- 
liam  (p.  486).  A  steamer  plies  in  summer  on  the  Bore  between  Wroxbam 
and  Yarmouth  (p.  496).  —  13  M.  Wontead  (New  Inn)  gave  its  name  to 
worsted  yam,  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  having  settled  here  in  the  12th 
century.  The  church  is  interesting.  —  16VsH.  North  WalahamC^n^tf/;  KtngU 
Arms)^  with  a  large  Perp.  church  and  the  Paston  Grammar  School  at  which 
Lord  Nelson  and  Archbp.  Tenison  were  pupils,  has  another  station  on  the 
Mid.  A  G.  N.  B.  from  Yarmouth  to  Lynn  (p.  487).  A  branch-line  runs 
hence  via  Knapton  A  Paston  to  (5  H.)  Mundeslejf  (Manor  House;  Boyal; 
CSarence ;  Ship),  whence  a  coach  plies  to  the  N.  by  the  coast  to  Oromer  (8  M. ; 
see  below),  fiuton^  with  memorials  of  the  Paston  family,  lies  1  M.  to  the 
E.  of  its  station.  —  Near  (20  M.)  Ounton  is  Ovnton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Suf field;  the  house  is  open  daily  (10  till  dusk),  the  garden  and  grounds 
on  Thurs.  (motor-car  2s.,  carr.  Is.,  bicycle  6(2.,  pedestrians  free).  —  24  M. 
Oromer  (Grand;  Uitropole;  TuckerU  Rofal\  Royal  Unks^  B.  from  4«.  6d., 
D.  6s.  6<f. ;  Red  Hon,  B.  Ss.-5s.,  D.  8s.  6d. ;  Bath ;  Bond  Street  Restaurant),  the 
^English  EtretaV,  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  in  East  Anglia,  is  a 
flourishing  watering-place  with  a  pier  (500  ft.),  a  spacious  esplanade,  ad- 
mirably firm  and  smooth  sands,  and  cliffs  60-200  ft.  high.  The  tower  of 
the  Perp.  Church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  flint-work  (p.  liii);  chancel  rebuilt 
in  1889.  The  Lighthouse,  on  a  height  to  the  E.  (}/%  hr.),  commands  a  fine 
view.  Adjacent  are  good  golf-links.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  FeSbrigg 
Hall  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  Mundesley  (see  above ;  8  M.),  the  Roman  Camp  (4  M. ; 
'View);  etc.  The  heaths  round  Cromer  abound  in  so-called  pit-dwellings*.  — 
Through  express-trains  from  London  to  Oromer  (189  M.  in  8Vs  hrs.)  are  run 
by  the  G.E.B.,  and  from  London  to  Cromer  Beach  (p.  487;  164  M.  in  4V4  brs.) 
vift  Peterborough  and  Lynn  by  the  G.  N.  B. 

Fbom  Nobwich  to  Fakbmham  and  Ltnn,  60  M.,  railway  in  l</2-2Vs'hrs. 
(fares  6«.  64.,  3s.  3d.).  This  line  (MidUnd  ii  G.  N.  B.)  starts  from'  the 
City  Station  (p.  491),  crosses  the  G.  £.  B.  at  Reepham,  and  at  (22  llL.)lIfeUon 
Constable  (p.  487)  Joins  the  line  from  Yarmouth  to  Lynn.  —  60  M.  Lpnn^ 
see  p.  486. 

From  Norwich  to  Thetford  and  Ely,  see  p.  ^6. 
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61.  From  London  to  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth. 

Gkkat  Eastebn  Railwat  to  (llT^/s  M.)  Lowestoft  in  ^ftA^Jz  hrs.  (fares 
33<.,  9«.  10V2<i.)i  to  (121  Vs  M.)  Yarmouth  in  2Vt-4Vs  bra*  (fares  22*.  8d.« 
10«.  Id.)*     Gbeap  excnrsion-fares  in  summer. 

As  far  as  (69  M.)  Ipiwich  tMs  route  coincides  with  R.  60.  The 
first  station  beyond  Ipswich  is  (72  M.)  Westerfield, .  where  a  line 
diverges  to  Felixstowe  (p.  490).  —  8472  M.  Wickham  Market  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (6^2  ^0  Framlingham  (Crotx^n,  B.  3«., 
^ordinary'  3s.),  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  a  fine  church  con- 
taining some  interesting  monuments  (Earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet,  etc.), 
and  the  Albert  Memorial  College.  —  91  M.  Saxmundkam. 

A  abort  brancb-line  runs  bence  via  (4  H.)  Leiston  (with  ruined  abbey) 
to  (8V2  M)  Aldeburgh  (Wentworth  (kutle;  Brudenetl^  iOt.  per  day,  very 
fair;  White  Hon;  East  Suffolk )^  a  pleasant  seaside  resort  with  a  good  golf- 
course.  The  church  contains  some  good  brasses  and  a  memorial  of  the 
f>oet  Grabbe  (1754-1832),  a  native  of  the  parish,  who  describes  the  town 
n  *The  BorougV.  The  town-hall  or  moot-hall  ia  a  half-timbered  building 
of  the  16th  century. 

9572  M.  Darsham  (Stradbroke  Arms)  is  the  station  for  (5*/2  M .) 

Dunwich  (Barne  Arms),    the  earliest  seat  of  the  East   Anglian 

bishopric  (founded  ca.  630).    Successive  encroachments  of  the  sea 

have  swept  away  its  palaces  and  churches ,  and  it  is  now  a  small 

village.  —  101  M.  HaUsworth  (Angel)  has  a  Perp.  church ,  with 

some  interesting  brasses. 

A  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  hence  to  (9  M.)  Bouthwold  (*Centre  Cliffy 
*Sufan)^  another  little  watering-place,  with  a  golf-course.  The  fine  Perp. 
church  contains  an  interesting  rood-screen.  Excursions  may  be  made  to 
Dunwich  (see  above),  Coverhithe^  Walberswick^  and  Blifihburghy  all  with 
interesting  churches.    A  motor-omnibus  plies  hence  to  Loweetoft  (see  below). 

109  Beccles  (King's  Head,  R.  from  %.  6c{.)  is  the  junction  for 
Bungay  and  Tiveishall  (p.  490)  on  the  W.,  and  for  (872  M.)  Lowe- 
stoft on  the  E.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  has  a  detached  stone 
tower  (92  ft.  high),  ascended  by  a  stone  staircase. 


Lowestoft  (^Royaly  opposite  the  pier;  Qrand^  Empire^  R.  5s., 
D.  bs.^d,,  two  palatial  establishments  on  the  S.  Cliff;  Harbour; 
Suffolk;  Crown,  R.  or  D.  4s.;  Crown  ^  Anchor,  R.  or  D.  45. ; 
"Royal  Oak),  the  most  E.  town  in  England,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fishing-stations  in  the  world  and  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
resort  with  29,842  inhab.  in  1901.  South  Lowestoft,  with  its  long 
Esplanade  and  the  8.  Pier  (adm.  Id. ;  concert-pavilion),  is  the  water- 
ing-place proper.  The  old  town,  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  contains 
a  fine  Perp.  Church.  The  Town  Hall,  in  High  St.,  contains  a  stained- 
glass  window  ('Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold^)  commemorating  the 
British  and  French  alliance  in  the  Crimean  War.  Close  by  is  the 
Sparrow's  Nest,  a  public  museum  with  pretty  grounds.  The  narrow 
lanes  running  from  the  High  St.  towards  the  sea  are  known  as  the 
'Scores'.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  are  Bellevue  Park,  with  a  band- 
stand, and  the  North  Parade  Cliffs,  with  a  new  Pier,  and  North 
Lowestoft  Station  (p.  495).  Below  ex.tend  the  N,  Denes,  a  common 
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with  a  model  yacht  lake  (2  acres)  and  a  golf-eooise  (frequently 
occupied  by  iishing-nets  spread  to  dry).  Ness  Pointy  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Denes  and  the  most  E.  point  in  England,  is  marked 
by  a  lighthouse. 

The  inner  harbour,  or  Lake  Lothing,  is  connected  with  (li/s  M.)  Oolton 
Broad  (Wherry  Hotel;  Commodore;  boats  and  stores  from  James  Bulten)^ 
which  affords  amas«nent  for  boating  and  fishing  parties,  and  may  be 
veached  by  railway  (see  below).  Oulton  MaU.  the  residence  of  Oeorge 
Borrow  (p.  486),  is  palled  down.  Oulton  church  claims  to  have  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  brass  in  England  (1310).  —  Excursion  brakes  nly  in  summer 
from  Lowestoft  to  Bomerleyton  (see  below) ,  Yetrmoufh  (2«.  wi.)^  etc. ;  and 
steamers  to  Yarmouth^  3outh$9oldy  London^  and  intermediate  ports. 

Fbom  Lowestoft  to  Noewich,  23 V4  M.,  railway  in  */4-lV«  hr.  (fares 
3<.  6d.,  U.  9(f).  —  IVt  K.  Oulton  Broad  (see  above).  —  6Vs  H.  Somerleyton, 
Somerleiftvn  Hall^  the  residence  of  Sir  Savile  Grossley,  has  a  fine  park 
(adm.  on  Wed.).  Then  C7>/4  M.)  Herringjlet  Junction  (see  below),  Haddueoe 
Ct*/i  M.),  1  H.  from  which  is  FriUon  Decop,  with  its  water-fowl  decoys, 
and  (111/4  M.)  Reedham  (p.  498)  At  (l7>/4  M.)  Brundall  we  Join  the  direct 
line  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich  (p.  493).  —  28^/4  M.  Norwich  ^  see  p.  491. 

Fbom  Lowbstoft  to  Yabmooth,  iQM%  M.,  railway  in  i/s  hr.  (fares  1«.  6<l., 
lOVscI.).  This  line  skirts  the  coast  via  (2V4  M.)  Norih  Lowestoft^  (3'/4  M.) 
Cortouy  (5>/4  M.)  Hopton^  and  (7*/4  M.)  Chrleeton-on-Sea.  lOVt  M.  rarmouth 
(Beach  Station),  see  below. 

Beyond  Beocles  the  main-line  goes  on  tII  (113V2  ^0  Berringflcet 
Junction  (see  aboYe)  and  crosses  the  Waveney.  115  M.  8t  Olavc's 
(Bell,  R.  or  D.  2s,). 

121 V2  ^*  TarmOUth.  —  Hotels.  *Viotobia,  B.  or  D.  4s.,  pens,  in 
summer  12«.,  other  times  9<. ;  *Botal,  Bath,  Kobfolk,  Marine  Parade  { 
'^QuBXH*8,  Marine  Parade,  £.  4s.  6d. ,  D.  3s.  6d,^  Stab,  Ddkb's  Hxaj>, 
Cbomwbzx  (temperance),  Obown  A  Anchob,  on  the  Hall  Quay;  Anobl, 
Market  Place.    Numerous  Boarding  Souses, 

Bailway  Btationa.  South  Town  Station^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yare 
(for  London,  Lowestoft,  Cromer,  Lynn,  etc.) ;  Vauxhall  BttUion^  on  the  K. 
side  of  Breydon  Water  (for  Norwich,  etc.);  Beach  Station^  near  theN.  end 
of  the  town  (for  North  Walsham,  Lynn,  and  Lowestoft). 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  South  Station  to  Qorleston  (p.  496). 

Bteamen  ply  weekly  to  Eull^  Newcastle^  and  London,  Small  steamers 
ply  daily  in  summer  up  the  Tare  to  Norwich  and  up  the  Bure  to  Wroxham 
(p.  493),  affording  a  glimpse  at  the  Broads  (p.  496).  Circular  tiekets  are 
issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  railway.  The 
^Belle  Steamers'  ply  in  summer  to  and  from  London^  vi&  Lowesto/t.,  South- 
wold,  Harwich,  Clacton,  Southend,  etc.  Local  steamers  also  ply  to  Lowestoft 
and  Southwold. 

Post  Office,  Hall  Quay. 

aolf  Links  (18  holes),  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 

Yarmouth^  the  most  important  town  and  port  on  the  K.  Anglian 
coast,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  contains  51,250 
inhab.  (1901).  It  is  also  a  very  popular  watering-place ,  and  in 
the  height  of  summer  is  flooded  almost  dally  with  excnrsloniBts. 
Its  attractions  include  Arm  and  extensive  sands  for  bathers ,  a 
marine  parade,  three  piers,  the  Theatre  Koyal,  and  an  aquarium 
(theatrical  performances,  etc.).  Oreat  Yarmouthy  the  older  part  of 
the  town,  adjoining  the  rlrer,  contains  numerous  picturesque  'rows' 
or  lanes,  only  3-6  ft.  wide.  As  Dickens  puts  it:  'Great  Yarmouth 
is  one  vast  gridiron ,  of  which  the  bars  are  represented  by  the 
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rows'.    The  church  of  St.  Nidiolas  (236  ft.  long,  112  ft  wide ;  areat 
23,265  sq.  ft.),  the  largest  parish > church  in  England  but  one 
(p.  267),  was  originally  founded  in  1119,  but  the  oldest  parts  noir 
standing  are  the  tower  (partly  Norman)  and  the  Transitional  nave 
(1190).  Its  library  contains  some  interesting  old  books ;  the  modern 
pulpit  is  handsome.    In  the  chancel  is  a  curious  old  Revolving 
Book  Desk,   Fine  view  from  the  tower.  The  old  *Tolhou6€  or  0<wl 
(adm.  2d,) ,  near  the  N.  end  of  Middlegate  St.,  is  an  Interesting 
building  of  the  14th  cent.,  now  containing  a  free  library  (fine  old 
hall)  and  museum.   The  Town  Hally  on  the  South  Quay,  not  far 
from  the  Tolhouse,  is  a  large  modern  building.   No.  4,  South  Quay, 
an  Elizabethan  house  with  a  modern  front,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  in  which  the  death  of  Ohailes  I.  was  decided  upon  by  Crom- 
weirs  supporters.   Parts  of  the  old  Town  WaUs  are  still  standing, 
including  the  S,E,  and  Blackfriars*  Towers  ,*  and  there  are  remains 
of  the  Grey  friars'  Cloisters  in  Middlegate  St.   The  Nelson  Column 
(adm.  6cl.) ,  144  ft.  high ,  in  the  South  Denes ,  commands  a  good 
view.   The  Herring  Fishery  is  at  its  height  in  autumn,  when  'Yar- 
mouth Bloaters'  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  preparation. 

GorUston  (Cliff  Hotel ;  Pier  Hotel),  the  S.  saborb  of  Yarmouth  (station, 
see  p.  496),  with  a  pier  and  good  bathing,  is  a  summer-resort.  —  Among 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth  are  Burgh 
Cattle  (4-5  M.  to  the  S.W.),  a  well-preserved  Boman  fortification  at  th« 
head  of  Breydon  Water;  Caitter  Castle  (p.  487);  and  Lowestoft  (p.  494). 

From  Yarmouth  to  Nortoich^  see  p.  493;  to  Lynn  and  Cromer^  see  p.  487. 

The  district  to  the  W.  of  Yarmouth  is  par  excellence  the  country  of 
the  Norfolk  Broada,  large  lagoons,  generally  connected  with  each  other 
by  sluggish  rivers,  and  alternating  with  vast  expanses  of  marsh  and  reed. 
There  are  in  all  40-50  Broads,  varying  in  size  from  2  to  500  acres  (in  all 
5000  acres),  and  connected  by  the  Bure,  the  Ynre^  and  the  Wtneney  (in  all 
200  M.  of  navigable  river),  which  all  find  their  way  into  Breydon  Water 
(see  below).  Most  of  them  are  on  the  Bure  and  its  tributaries.  The  district 
affords  admirable  opportunities  for  boating,  angling,  and  wild-fowl  shooting. 
River-yachts  for  excursions  on  the  Broads  may  be  hired  at  Yarmouth, 
Norwich,  Wroxham,  or  Oulton,  at  rates  varying  from  81.  to  iOl.  a  week, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  number  of  ttie  crew.  The  tourist  who  merely 
wishes  to  see  the  scenery  may  take  a  passage  in  one  of  the  small  steamers 
plying  from  Yarmouth  to  Wroxham  vi&  the  Bare  and  to  Norwich  vift  the 
Yare  (comp.  below). 

The  following  round  trip  from  Norwich ,  lasting  10-14  days,  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  most  of  the  principal  Broads.  —  From  Norwich  to  ^edham 
(p.  498)  and  Yannouth  (p.  495)  by  the  Tare^  including  Sttrlinffkam  and 
Rockland  Broads  and  Breydon  Water,  the  estuary  of  the  Yare ;  from  Yar- 
mouth  to  Aele  (p.  498),  Wroxham  (p.  493),  and  ColtUhall  (rail,  stat.)  by  the 
Bure^  visiting  South  Wahham,  Ranicorth^  Salhoutej  Wroxham,  and  Belaugh 
Broade;  back  by  the  Bure  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ant  (near  whieh  are  the 
ruins  of  Bt.  BeneVs  Al^),  10  H.  below  Wroxham,  and  up  this  stream 
to  Barton  and  Stalham  Broads;  then  back  to  the  Bure  and  via  the  Thume 
to  Heigham  Bridge,  to  visit  Heigham  Sounds,  Hickling  and  Martham 
Broads,  and  i7or«<y  l/er«  (these  for  light-draught  boats  only);  from  Heigh- 
am Bridge  back  to  Yarmouth  via  Ade.  The  Muck  Fleet  (for  small  boats 
only),  diverging  to  the  N.  below  Acle  Bridge,  leads  to  FUby,  RolMfy,  and 
Ormesby  Broads,  which  are  more  easily  reached  by  railway  from  Yar- 
mouth to  (5  M.)  Oreat  Ormesby  (p.  487).  The  chief  Broads  not  included  in 
this  excursion  are  Oulton  (p.  496)  and  Fritton  Decoy  (p.  495). 
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62.  From  Cambridge  to  Newmarket  and  Bury 

St.  Edmunds. 

GsKAT  Eaatebn  Railway  to  (14  M.)  Ifewmarlet  in  25-40  miu.  C2<.  Td., 
is.  2d.) ;  to  (28  M.)  Burp  St.  Edmundt  in  I-IV4  hr.  (6s.  Ad.,  28.  id.). 

Cambridge,  see  p.  475.  The  country  traversed  is  flat.  Near  New- 
market we  cross  a  singular  earthwork  known  as  the  DevWs  Dyke. 

14 M.  Kewmarket  (Rutland  Arms;  White  Hart;  Victoria),  a  towti 
with  10,686  Inhab.,  Is  situated  partly  In  Cambridgeshire,  partly  in 
Suffolk,  the  main  street  being  the  boundary  between  these  counties. 

Newmarket  ia  the  headquarters  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  the  metro- 
polis of  horse-racing.  No  fewer  than  eight  race-meetings  take  place  yearly, 
vis,  the  Graven  Meeting ,  about  Easter,  First  and  Second  SpHng  Meetings 
(at  the  latter  of  which  the  *Two  Thousand  Guineas'  is  run),  First  and  Second 
July  Meetings^  First  and  Second  October  Meetings  (^Cesarewitch*  run  at  the 
latter),  and  Houghton  Meeting  (with  the  Cambridgeshire  Handicap),  at  the 
end  of  October.  Beds  and  living  rise  to  famine  prices  during  the  races. 
The  races  are  run  at  different  parts  of  Neunnarket  Heath  (comp.  Baedeker" s 
London).  At  other  seasons  the  morning  gallops  of  the  horses  in  training 
(about  1600)  are  a  perennial  source  of  interest  to  the  betting  world. 

The  old  Palace  in  the  High  St.,  built  by  Charles  11.,  who  was  a  con- 
stant patron  of  Kewmarket  Baces,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. The  houses  of  ^Old  Q'  (the  Duke  of  Queensberry) ,  Kell  Owynne, 
and  various  other  quondam  visitors  are  also  shown. 

t28  M.  Bary  St.  Edmunds  (Angel;  Suffolk,  R.  from  4«.  6(2.,  D. 
from  2s.  6(2.;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Rooms),  a  bright  and  Interesting  little 
town  with  16,256  inhab.,  first  came  into  notice  as  the  burial-place 
of  St.  Edmund,  the  last  King  of  East  Anglla,  whose  shrine  here 
was  long  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  English  pilgrims.  The  abbey 
erected  in  the  11th  cent,  over  his  tomb  soon  attained  great  wealth 
and  importance.  See  the  characteristic  account  of  Bury  by  CarlyUy 
in  Tast  and  Present'. 

Opposite  the  Angel  Hotel  is  the  Al>beg  Oateway,  a  fine  Dec.  structure 
of  iSoT,  leading  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  (adm.  6(1.),  which  contain  the  chief 
remains  of  the  Abbey,  including  the  ruins  40f  the  Church  (within  a  railing, 
at  the  S.E.  corner),  the  AbboPs  Palace,  and  the  Abbotts  Bridge  (IT.E.  corner). 
—  Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Bury  are  St.  Jameses  Church,  a  Perp. 
edifice  of  the  15th  eent. ;  a  Iforman  Tower  (ca.  1090) ;  St.  Mary'^s  Church, 
with  a  fine  timber  ceiling  (16th  cent.);  and  Moyses  Hall,  a  late-Norman 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

In  the  environs  of  Bury  are  (4  H.)  Hengrave  Halt,  a  fine  Tudor 
mansion ;  lekworth  House  (3  M.),  the  seat  of  the  Hbcrquis  oi:  Bristol ;  Barton 
House  (2  M.);  Oulford  Hall  (3  M.;  Earl  Cadogan),  etc. 

Beyond  Bury  the  railway  goes  on  to  Haughley  Road  Junction,  where 
it  joins  the  line  from  Ipswich  to  Norwich  (comp,  p.  490).  —  Branch-lines 
also  run  from  Bury  to  Thetford  (p.  486)  and  Mark's  Tey  (p.  488). 

63.  From  London  to  Southend  and  Shoeburyness. 

391/2  M.  Railwat  in  lVt-2  hrs.  (fares  4<.  ^.,2s.  U.)-,  to  (36 M.)  South- 
end  in  */4-2  hrs.  (fares  is.  id.,  2s.  2d.).  The  above  fares  are  from  Fenchureh 
Street  Station  or  from  Liverpool  Street.  From  Chalk  Farm  the  fares  are 
slightly  lower.  ' 

Tliii  line  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames  to  (8  M.)  Barking, 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.   Some  trains,  however,  continue  to  follow 
Basdbkes's  Great  Britain.    6th  Edit.  32 
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the  Thames  estuary  yik  Pur  fleets  QraySy  Tilbury  Docks  (Tilbut/ 
Grand  Hotel),  and  (22V2  M.)  Tilbury  (see  Baedeker's  L(mdorh)y  re- 
joining the  direct  line,  beyond  (28  M.)  Starhford-le-Hope,  with  an 
interesting  church,  at  PiUea  (see  below). 

lli/4  M.  Dagenham;  1372^*  Homckureh,  junction  for  Romford 
(p.  488) ;  I6V4  M.  UpminsteTy  junction  for  Ockendenj  19V4  M.  East 
Homdon;  23  M.  LcUrhdon.  —  26V2  M.  JPUsea,  —  Near  (29i/4  M.) 
Benfleei  is  Hadleig\  with  the  Salvation  Army  Farm  Colony,  and  the 
ruins  of  Eadleigh  Castle,  —  35  M.  Westcliff-on-Sea  (hotel,  see 
below)  is  the  W.  and  less  crowded  suburb  of  Southend. 

36  M.  Southend  (^Boyal;  Hope;  Victoria;  Alexandra;  Grand 
Pier;  Ship;  Queetis,  at  WestclifQ,  a  popular  watering-place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  (1901)  28,857  inhab.,  is  chiefly  patron- 
ized by  ex-cursionists  from  London.  It  possesses  an  Esplanade,  an 
iron  Pier  (toll  Id.),  IY4  M.  long,  traversed  by  a  tramway  (3d.),  a 
Golf  Cowrse^  a  Theatre^  a  Kursaal,  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
There  are  two  railway  stations,  one  belonging  to  the  G.  £.  R.,  the 
other  to  the  London,  Tilbury,  &  Southend  Railway.  Excursion- 
steamers  ply  to  and  from  London  in  summer;  and  a  steamer  sails 
daily  in  summer  to  Ostend. 

Fbou  Southend  to  Shenfield,  21V8  M.,  G.  E.  railway  in  s/i-l  hr.  (farea 
%.  3d.,  1<.  6</.).  —  1  H.  Prittlewell  has  an  interesting  church.  —  8  M.  Roch- 
ford  (Ring^s  Head)  contains  a  mansion  once  the  property  of  the  Boleyna. 
At  King'^s  Sill,  to  the  £.  of  the  village,  a  carious  ceremony,  known  as  the 
^Lawless  Court'  is  still  celebrated  about  midnight  of  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Michaelmas.  —  From  (i2V2  M.)  Wickford  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  N.E. 
vi&  (5  H.)  Woodham  Ferris  and  (8V2  M.)  Cold  Norton  to  (12  M.)  McOdm 
(King^s  Head,  R.  2i.  6(f.,  D.  4«.;  see  p.  488).  Lawrence  Washington,  great 
grandfather  of  George  Washington,  was  rector  of  Purhigh,  near  Cold 
Norton,  from  1632  till  his  ejection  in  1643.  The  fine  tower  of  the  church 
is  now  being  restored  as  a  Washington  Memorial  at  the  expense  of 
Americans  (subscriptions  invited).  —  From  Woodham  Ferris  a  line  runa 
to  the  £.  to  (16Vs  H.)  Southminstery  vift  (131/2  M.)  Bumham-on-Crouch  (White 
Hart,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  towta  (2918  inhab.)  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Crouch^  frequented  for  boating  and  aea-fowl  shooting.  The  church  of  Brad- 
weU^  6  M.  to  the  K.  of  Southminster,  contains  some  remains  of  14th  cent, 
decoration.  —  17  M.  BUlerie(xy  (Red  Lion).  -^  At  (21V2  H.)  Bhmfield  we 
join  the  main  line  from  London  to  Colchester  (see  p.  488). 

3972  ^'  BhoeboryneBB  (Cambridge  Hotel)  is  the  goyernment 
station  for  artillery  practice,  with  a  long  gun^range.  Important  ex- 
periments in  modem  ordnance  take  place  here ;  and  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  hold  their  annual  competition  here  in  August.  The 
church  of  South  Shoebury  is  partly  Norman. 
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I.  Travelling  Sxpensef .   Hotels. 

EzpenMs.  Travelling  in  the  tonriai-diatricts  of  Scotland  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  expenaive)  and  a«  regards  a  few  of  the  Highland  hotels, 
that  practically  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  traveller's  custom,  this  re- 
proacn  is  perhaps  deserved.  A  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect 
baa,  liovrever,  taken  place  of  late  years;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  average  charges  at  Scottish  hotels  are  higher  than  tiiose  in  equally 
freqaented  districts  of  England  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  The  competition  of  ttie 
steamboats  and  railways,  and  the  extensive  development  of  the  system  of 
Circular  Tottrs  (see  beiow)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  expenses 
of  locomotion  very  moderate.  The  ordinary  tourist,  frequenting  the  best 
hotels  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  locomotion,  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  25-90«.  a  day,  but  the  pedestrian  of  modest  require- 
ments may  reduce  his  expenditure  to  10-12<.  daily. 

Hotels.    The  Highland  hotels  are  generally  good  and  comfortable« 
though  their  charges  are  high  (see  above)    The  average  summer  prices  at 
houses  of  the  first  elass  are  about  as  follows :  R.  (including  attendance)  5-T«., 
plain  breakfast  or  tea  it.  6<l.,  D.  3t.  fkt.-6§.    The  Scottish  table  d  hdte  break- 
fasts, -with  their  abundant  choice  of  salmon,  fresh  herrings,  chops,  steaks, 
ham  and  ei^s,  preserves,  eakes,  and  scones,  are  certainly  not  exorbitant  at 
their  usual  rate  of  2t.  Sd.Ss. ;  and  table  d'hote  teas  (7.30^  p.  m.)  of  a  similar 
description  are  also  sometimes  provided  for  those  who  do  not  dine  at 
table  d''h6te  (6-7.90  p.m.).    Those  who  prefer  it  may  order  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.    The  charges  for  luncheons  and  other  light  refreshments 
are  often  comparatively  high.    Wine  in  the  Highland  hotels  is  always 
dear  and  often  bad;  bat  good  whiskey  —  the  Wra  du  pay$  —  which  may 
be  mixed  with  soda-water,  may  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.    In  small 
quantities,  diluted,  it  will  be  found  a  good  drink  for  the  pedestrian.    The 
beds  are  usually  good  and  clean;  and  the  larger  hotels  contain  comfort- 
ably fitted  up  drawing,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.    Gratuities 
need  not  be  given  except  to  the  *Boots%  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  trifle  to 
the  waiter  and  chamber-midd  if  any  stay  be  made  (comp.  p.  xxiii). 

HqUI  Coupont  (B.,  with  meat  and  eggs,  2«.  6({.,  L.  25.,  D.  3s.  6d.,  plain 
tea  is.  6d.j  tea  with  meat  2s.  &f.,  B.  dc  A.  4s.)  are  issued  by  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.  and  by  the  tourist-agents  in  London;  but  at  some 
places  i:g,  Oban)  these  are  not  accepted  at  the  leading  hotels,  nor  are 
they  available  for  the  'monopoly^  hotels  at  the  Trossachs,  Tarbet,  etc. 
Ttmptrance  HoUU^  see  p.  xxiii.  Ladies  are  advised  to  frequent  first  class 
hotels  only. 

II.  BailwayBi  Coaehes,  and  Steamers. 

The  general  remarks  made  at  p.  xx  on  the  railways  of  England  apply 
also  to  uiose  of  Scottand.  Second-class  carriages  have  been  ajolished  in 
Scottand.  The  principal  Scottish  railway-companies  are  the  North  British, 
the  CeUedoniem^  the  Highland^  the  Olatgow  and  South  Wetiern^  and  the  Oreat 
North  of  Scotland.  These  companies  (especially  the  two  first)  issue  Circu- 
lar Tickets,  available  by  rail,  coach,  and  steamer,  in  such  variety  of  com'- 
bioation,  that  the  traveller  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  tour  which 
includes  exactly  the  points  he  wishes  to  visit.  Almost  all  the  tours 
begin  and  end  at  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh;  but  some  of  them  may  also 
be  begun  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Oban,  Aberdeen,  etc.  Full  information  re^ 
garding  these  circular  tours  will  be  found  in  the  Tourist  Handbooks  pub- 
lished by  the  railway-companies.  The  tickets  are  usually  available  for  several 
weeks  or  even  for  the  whole  season;  and  the  utmost  facilities  are  granted 
for  breaking  the  journey.    Third-class  tickets,  16^  per  cent  cheaper  than 
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first-class,  generally  include  equal  privileges  on  steamers  and  coaches.  — 
The  English  railway-eompanies  issue  tourist  tickets  to  Scotland  at  reduced 
rates,  available  for  six  months.  —  The  Scottish  *Bradsliaw'  is  Murray'' s 
Time  Tables  (monthly  $  3d.), 

Ooaches.  The  Highland  coaphes  are,  as  a  rule,  excellently  horsed, 
and  form  a  delightful  means  of  seeing  the  country  in  fine  weather.  There 
is  invariably  a  keen  competition  for  the  box -seats;  and  travellers,  on 
reaching  a  point  whence  the  journey  is  to  be  continued  by  coach,  should 
send  one  of  the  party  as  quickly  as  possible  to  secure  good  places.  The 
first  coach,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  sufi'ers  least  from  dust.  The 
driver  expects  a  gratuity  of  Gd.-is.  Qd,  according  to  the  leng^  of  the  drive. 
—  Posting,  as  in  England  (p.  xxi^. 

Steamers.  There  is  probably  nowhere  a  better  service  of  pleasure 
steamers  than  those  which  ply  on  the  Clyde  and  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland;  and  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  the  English  river 
steamers.  Most  of  them  belong  to  Mr.  David  iiacbrayne  (119  Hope  St.,  Glas- 
gow), who  issues  tickets  for  six  days'*  sailing  (31.),  available  on  any  of  his 
vessels  (board  included).  The  fares  generally  are  very  moderate,  and  the 
restaurants  on  board  excellent.  —  A  small  but  exasperating  annoyance  in 
steamboat  travelling  in  Scotland  is  the  constant  demand  for  pier-dues  (l-4<f.) 
on  landing  or  embarking,  as  the  piers  usually  belong  to  private  owners. 

111.  Flan  of  Tour. 

The  regular  ^Season*  for  a  tour  in  Scotland  is  July  and  August,  when, 
however,  the  hotels  are  often  over-crowded.  June  is  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  pleasantest  months ;  but  many  of  the  circular  tour  tickets  are  not 
issued,  and  some  of  the  coaches  do  not  begin  running,  until  July.  The 
first  half  of  July  is  generally  less  crowded  than  the  following  4-6  weeks. 
The  first  half  of  September  is  also  often  a  favourable  season,  but  the  days 
begin  to  be  perceptibly  shorter.  —  Sunday  is  practically  a  disi  non  in 
Highland  travelling,  and  Sunday  quarters  should  always  be  engaged  in 
advance.  Most  of  the  trains,  steamers,  and  coaches  cease  running  on  Sunday, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  eyen  difficult  to  hire  a  private  carriage. 

As  already  stated^  the  possible  combinations  of  tours  in  Scotland  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  in  mapping  out  a  journey. 
The  following  routes,  however,  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  visit  to  the  most  attractive  points. 

a.  Tour  of  8-4  Weeks.  Days 

Editilburgh  and  Environs  (Roslin^  ffatothomden) 8-4 

From  Edinburgh  to  Melrose  and  Dryburgh^  and  back 1 

From  Edinburgh  via  (/altondsr,  the  Trossaektj  and  Loch  Lomond  to 

Glasgow  (Circular  Tour) 1-2 

OUugow 1-2 

FatlM  of  Clyde  and  back Vs-1 

From  Olasgow  to  Ayr  (Bums  Country)  and  back      ......  1 

From  Glasgow  to  Arrant  (night-quarters)  and  baek  ......  2 

From  Glasgow  to  Gbaiik  by  the  Crmoii  QohmI 1 

Circular  Tour  from  Oban  to  Loch  Awe  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  lona  and  Staffa^  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  Ballachulieh  and  Olencoe 1 

From  Ballachulish  to  Inverness.    Caledonian  Canal 1 

From  Inverness  to  Loeh  Mdree  and  bade 2 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  and  in  Aberdeen 1-lVs 

From  Aberdeen  to  Braemar 1 

From  Braemar  through  the  SpUal  of  GlensTiee  to  Perth      ....  1 
From  Perth  to  Crieff,   Comrie,  iMchearnhead,  Loch  Tay^  Kenmore, 

Aherfeldy,  and  Dunkeld 1-2 

From  Dunkeld  to  Pitlochry  and  back  to  Perth 1 

From  Perth  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow i_»_  Vt 
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Those  who  do  not  fear  a  short  aea-royage  shoold  undoubtedly  add 
to  this  tour  a  yisit  of  2-S  days  to  the  island  of  Bkif4 ,  whieh  contains, 
perhaps,  the  grandest  scenery  in  Scotland.  The  island  is  reached  either 
from  Oban  or  from  Inverness  (via  Gairloch  or  Kyle  of  Lochalsh ;  shortest 
sea-passage).  Those  who  dispense  with  a  visit  to  Aberdeen  may  obtain  a  cir- 
cular ticket  from  Edinburgh  (Glasgow)  for  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Inverness,  Ding- 
wall, Achnasheen,  Loch  Maree,  Gairloch,  Portree  (Skye),  Oban,  Grinan 
Canal,  and  Glasgow  (or  in  the  reverse  direction).  —  Inveraray  ^  which  is 
not  included  in  the  above  itinerary,  may  be  visited  from  Glasgow  on  a 
circular  tour  of  2-3  days. 

b.  A  Week  firom  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Days 

Edinburgh 1-2 

B^m  Edinburgh  to  /nversnot'd  as  given  in  B.  68;  thence  by  steamer 

to  Ardlui^  coach  or  railway  to  Crianlarieh^  and  railway  to  BaH-    ■ 

quhidder  (one  long  day  from  about  7  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.)  ...         1 

Railway  to  8t.  FUIom^  Comrie,  Crieffj  and  Perth 1 

Railway  to  Aher/eldy,  coach  to  Kenmore^  steamer  on  Loeh  Tay  to 

KUlin  Fier\  railway  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1 

[Or  from  Eillin  by  railway  to  Ohan^  and  on  the  following  day  by 

steamer  or  railway  back  to  Edinbu^h  or  Glasgow     ....         2] 

c.  A  Week  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 
Olatgow 1 

From  Glasgow  to  Inveraray  (see  pp.  532-538)  and  thence  coach  to 

DalmaUy 1 

Railway  to  Oban  (or  by  steamer  on  Loch  Atee) 1 

Steamer  to  Mallaiff  and  railway  to  Fort  William 1 

Railway  to   CWanton'cft,  coach  to  ArdhH^  thence  to  Glasgow  via 

Loeh  Lomond,  or  to  Edinburgh  vi&  the  TroesacTu 1-2 

The  remaining  days  may  be  filled  up  by  excursions  from  Oban  to 
Staff  a  and  Iona\  from  Glasgow  to  Airan,  Ayr^  or  the  Clyde  \  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Uetroee^  Hawthomden,  etc.  \  or  from  Perth  to  Dunkeld  or  Pitlochry, 

'    TV.  Outline  of  Scottish  History. 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland  to  which  a  fixed  date  can 
be  assigned  is  its  invasion  in  A.D.  78  by  Julius  Agricola^  who  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tay.  Antoninus  Pius  (ca.  105)  constructed  an  earthen  ram- 
part from  Uie  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  Severus  (208)  carried  the  Roman 
arms  to  the  Moray  Firth ;  but  practically  the  Romans  made  no  permanent 
conquests  beyond  the  Great  Wall  uniting  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  (see 
p.  460).  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  three 
Celtic  races :  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  The  Britons  extended  as  far  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  came  partly  under  Roman  influence.  The  Piets  (Latin, 
*Pieti\  painted)  or  Cruiihne  seem  to  have  had  their  original  settlements  in 
the  extreme  N.  of  Scotluid  and  Ireland.  Tlie  Scots,  who  eventually  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  country,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  at  first 
in  Argyllshire.  From  an  early  period  they  united  with  the  Picts  in  assaults 
on  the  Romans  and  Romanised  Britons.  The  conversion  of  these  three 
races  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  begun  before  the  close  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  the  three  chief  missionaries  were  St.  Jfinian  (Galloway;  4-5th  cent.),  St, 
Kentigem  or  Mungo  (p.  527  \  54th  cent.),  and  St.  Columba  (p.  541:  6*7th  cent.). 

Down  to  the  9th  cent,  the  history  of  the  Picts,  in  the  IN.  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Scots,  in  their  kingdom  of  Dalriada  (Argyllshire),  is 
somewhat  confusing  and  uncertain.  The  Britons  of  South  Scotland,  the 
kingdom  of  Strathelyde,  separated  by  the  English  from  their  S.  kinsmen, 
maintained  their  independence  down  to  the  10th  cent,  (see  below). 

844-860.  Kaiw4th  Mdealpine  unites  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  one  kingdom, 
at  first  called  AJbatiy  and  afterwards  (10-llth  cent.)  Scotland.  Contests 
with  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde. 

949-954.    Malcolm  /.  extends  his  sway  over  Strathclyde  (see  above). 
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100&-1034.    Malcolm  JI.  conquers  Lothian. 

1034-1040.    Duncan,  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  is  killed  by  — 

104O*1067.  Ma<^>eth,  who  usurps  the  throne  and  proves  himself  an 
able  ruler.    He  falls  in  battle  against  the  son  of  Duncan  — 

1068-1098.  Malcolm  III.  Canmore.  who  gives  shelter  to  Edgar  Atheling 
and  marries  his  sister  Margaret  (10d8).  The  English  language,  English 
customs,  and  English  colonists  begin  to  gain  a  footing  in  Scotland. 

1107-1124.  Alexander  I.  marries  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England. 

1124-1163.  David  /.,  the  ^Scottish  Alfred'  does  much  to  promote  the 
civilisation  of  Scotland.  He  invades  England,  in  support  of  Matilda,  and 
is  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138i  see  p.  449). 

1154-1166.    Malcolm  /F.,  the  Maiden. 

1166-1214.  Wiiliam  the  Lion  is  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  and  has 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  but  afterwards  re-establishes  his  independ- 
ence.   Alliance  with  France. 

1214:1249.  Alexai\der  II,  takes  part  with  the  English  Barons  against 
King  John. 

1249-1289.  Alexander  III,,  a  wise  and  good  king,  under  whom  Scotland 
enjoys  peace  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  and  that  of  his  grand- 
daughter and  heiress,  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1290),  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  is  disputed  by  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Edward  I.  of  England 
is  appealed  to  and  decides  in  favour  of  — 

1292-1297.  John  Baliol,  who,  however,  scarcely  maintains  a  semblance 
of  independence  and  after  a  short  resistance  to  Edward's  pretensions  is 
carried  prisoner  to  London  (1297).  William  Wallace,  the  *Man  of  the 
People',  rises  against  the  English,  and  defeats  them  at  Stirling  Bridge, 
but  is  nnally  captured  by  Edward  I.  and  beheaded  (1906). 

1306-1329.  Eobert  Bruce,  however,  succeeds  as  patriot-leader  of  the 
Scots,  finally  secures  Uie  independence  of  Scotland  by  his  victory  at 
Bannockbum  (1814),  and  is  recognised  on  all  hands  as  king. 

1829-1870.  David  II.,  the  weak  son  of  a  great  father,  carries  on  an 
unsuceessfal  war  with  England,  is  defeated  at  Neville^s  Cross  (1346;  p.  466), 
and  is  kept  prisoner  by  Edward  III.  for  11  years. 

1870-l99().  Robert  II.,  .son  of  Marjory,  Bruce's  daughter,  is  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.    Battle  of  Otterboum  (18c8). 

1890-1406.  Robert  III.  also  carries  on  war  with  England.  Defeated 
at  Bomildon  Hill  (1402).    His  son  and  successor  — 

1406-1487.  Jame*  /.,  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  his  way  to 
France  in  1406  and  spends  the  first  18  years  of  his  reign  in  captivity.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  is  appointed  regent.  Defeat  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
at  Barlauf  (1412).  James  writes  the  'King's  Quhair'  and  other  poems.  His 
reforms  are  in  advance  of  the  age  and  he  is  assassinated  by  conspirators 
at  Perth  (see  p.  668). 

1437-1460.  Jame*  II.  stabs  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  dangerous  and  iur^ 
bulent  subject,  at  Stirling  (1462;  p.  686),  and  strengthens  the  royal  anthor- 
ity.   He  is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  (p.  6U4). 

14601488.  Jama  III.  attempts  to  rule  through  favourites,  who  are 
put  to.  death  by  Angus  *BelI  the  Cat'  and  other  conspirators.  A  rebellion 
breaks  out,  and  James  is  defeated  by  his  nobles  at  Sauchiebum  and  slain. 

1488-1513.  James  IV.  marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
is  slain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden  (p.  6(M). 

1613-15^.  James  V.  marries  Mary  of  Guise.  Represses  the  Border 
Freebooters.  Is  defeated  at  Solway  Mote  (154!^  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

1642-1667.  Mary  Stuart  marries  first  the  Dauphin  of  Framee  (1668), 
then  Damley  (1566),  and  lastly  Boihwai  (1667).  Defeat  of  the  English  at 
Anenim  Moor  (1644)  and  of  the  Scots  at  Pinhie  (1647).  Murder  of  RitHo 
(1566).  Rrformation  in  Scotland  (1560  et  seq.);  John  Knox.  Mary,  while 
imprisoned  in  Loehleven  Cattle,  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  son  (looT). 

1667-1603.    Jame*  VI.    Defeat  at  Lanffeide  (166^  of  Mary,  who  takes 

refuge  in  England.    Regencies  of  Moray  (156Q),  Lennox  (1670),  Mar  (1671), 

and  Morton  (1672).  Raid  o/ Ruthven  (168S2).  Queen  Mary  executed  (1687).  Oow- 

ie  Conspiracy  (1600;  see  p.  668).     James  succeeds  to  the  EngUsh  throne. 
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y.  Hotes  on  the  Oaelie  Languagd. 

The  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  akin  to  the  Welsh,  and 
substantially  identical  with  the  Erse  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  nnmerons 
combinations  of  silent  consonants  and  other  causes,  it  is  less  easy,  however, 
to  indicate  its  pronunciation  than  that  of  Welsh.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vowels  have  the  Continental,  not  the 
English  value  (comp.  p.  xxxii) ;  and  that  the  frequently  occurring  aspiration 
of  a  consonant  has  the  effect  either  of  softening  it  or  of  effacing  it  altogether 
(thus  bh  =  V,  dhss  jf,/A  mute,  and  eh  guttural).  The  ordinary  tourist  will, 
however,  find  that  Englitii  is  always  understood,  though  the  enterprising 
pedestrian  may  occasionally  stumble  upon  a  Gael  ignorant  of  all  save  his 
mother-tongue.  The  following  is  a  short  glossary  of  Gaelic  roots  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  the  names  of  places,  ^bsr,  mouUi,  confluence  {  aehadh 
(achy  €meh)y  a  field}  al<,  aiult  (genitive  te^O,  a  brook;  on,  a  diminutive 
termination)  ardy  high;  dal,  hail€y  a  village  or  place ;  &a»,  white;  heag 
(h€g)y  little;*  heinn  (&<»>,  a  mountain;  bretnc  (vr^ek,  rrocMc),  speckled;  earn, 
camfriis,  crooked ;  eeann  (It'n,  ten)y  head;  elachy  a  stone,  cktchan  (dim.), 
a  village;  daly  a  field;  dcarg^  red;  dubh  (dhil)y  black;  dim^  ahilMort;  eos 
(ett)y  wdiiertall'y  fady  fada,  long;/<m»  (fyn«)y  white,  shining;  garbh  (garve)y 
rough,  nigged;  gleUy  gray;  gormy  blue;  innit  (inch)y  island;  inbhir  (inter) y 
same  as  tiber;  eil  (kil).  cell,  ehurch,  parish;  eoilh  (killi€)y  wood;  cool 
(tyte)y  strait;  tagy  a  hollow;  linny  linncy  a  pool;  mom,  meatly  a  rounded 
bill-;  mor  (mor€)y  great;  mtre  (gen.  m«*e),  a  sow;  cuach,  quciehy  a  cup; 
rottm  a  point;  sruthy  siruy  struany  running  water;  tutUeh  (tiilyy  tuUg)y  a 
knoll;  tir  (tyr«)y  land;  uitgt  (esk)y  water  (utquebavghy  water  of  life, 
hence  vkiskep). 

64.  From  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

The  traveller  may  choose  between  three  different  railway -routes  for 
his  journey  to  Scotland.  The  fast  trains  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
take  8-10  hrs.  Fares  to  Edinburgh  bit.  6d.,  32«.  8(2.;  to  Glasgow  G^.y93».'y 
reduced  return- fares  in  summer.  Ko  second  class.  Sleeping  Gars  (5«. 
extra)  are  attached  to  the  night-expresses.  The  morning  and  afternoon- 
expresses  in  both  directions  are  corridor-trains  with  l^t  and  3rd  class 
dining-cars  (luncheon  1st  cl.  2$,  Bd.;  Srd  cl.  2«.;  tea  dd.  and  6<f. ;  dinner 
S$.  6d.  and  2$.  6d.).  Luncheon-baskets  (2$.  6d.-3«.)  may  be  obtained  at  any 
of  the  chief  stations.  —  StsamerSy  see  p.  510. 

a.  Yi&  Leioester,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

HiDLAvn  and  Vokth  British  Railways  ('Waverley  Route')  from  St.  Pan' 
erat  Station  to  (406  X.)  Edinburgh  (Waverley  Station)  in  SV^-lO^/g  hrs. ;  to 
(i23  M.)  Glasgow  (St.  Enoch  Station)  in  8V4-IO  hrs. 

From  London  to  (308  M.)  Carlisle^  see  R.  60.  A  short  way 
beyond  Carlisle  the  line  to  Glasgow  (Glasgow  and  South  Western 
Railway),  described  In  R.  66,  diverges  to  the  left,  wJille  the  Edin- 
burgh trains  follow  the  lino  of  the  North  British  Co.,  running 
through  the  'Waverley  District'.  From  (317^2  M.)  Longtown  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (4^2  M)  Oretna  Oreen  (p.  611).  To  the 
left  lies  Solway  Moss,  where  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English 
in  1542.  To  the  right,  near  (320  M.)  Seotch  Dyke,  is  Netherby 
Hall,  the  scene  of  'Young  Lochlnvar*.  The  train  crosses  the  Esh 
and  the  Liddel,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  latter,  sMrtlng  the 
CheviotB  (right).  322  M.  Biddings  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  ta 
Canonibie  and  (7  M.)  Langholm.  At  (829  M.)  Kershope  Foot  we  cross 
the  Kershope  Bwm  and  enter  Scotland  (Roxburghshire).  —  332  M. 
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NajDcastleton ,  the  centre  of  the  distf let  of  Liddesdale ,  the  home 
of  ^Dandle  Dinmont'  (comp.  p.  460).  —  340  M.  Riccarton  Junction 
is  the  janction  of  a  line  to  Reedsmonth  and  Hexham  (see  p.  461}. 
Farther  on  (left)  rise  the  Maiden  Paps  (1676  ft.). 

353  V2  M.  Hawick  (Tower;  Victoria),  a  woollen -making  town 
with  17,300  inhah.,  contains  little  to  detain  the  tourist  Ahout  3  M. 
to  the  S.W.  is  Branksome  (BranxhoUne)  Tower,  which  still,  as  in 
the  *Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel',  belongs  to  the  Bnccleuch  family. 

Beyond  Hawick  we  see  to  the  right  *Ruber8law  (1390  ft.),  a 
finely-shaped  hill  commanding  an  ex.tensiYe  yiew.  To  the  right  of 
(358  M.)  Hassendean,  the  home  of  *Jock  0'  Hazeldean',  are  the 
picturesquely-wooded  Minto  Crags  (720  ft  j  *View),  in  the  grounds 
of  Minto  House,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  —  366  M-.  8t,  Boswells 
is  the  nearest  station  to  (1  M.)  Dryburgh  Abbey  (p.  505) ;  walkers 
may  alight  here,  yisit  the  abhey,  and  then  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Melrose. 

Fbom  St.  Boswbllb  to  Ebuo  and  Bebwick,  85V2  M.,  railway  in 
2-2S/4  hiB.  (fares  6f .  6d.,  3«.  iid.).  The  line  runs  along  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Twted,  To  the  right  is  the  Waterloo  Monument,  on  the  top  of  Penielheuffh 
(775  ft.) ;  to  the  left  is  Smailholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Scott's  ^Eve  of  St.  John\ 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  farm  of  Sandpinowe,  where  Scott,  when  a  child, 
often  visited  his  grandfather.  —  Beyond  (9  H.)  Roxburgh,  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  (7  H.)  Jedburgh  (see  below),  the  train  crosses  the  Teviot.  Floors 
C€utle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  is  seen  among  the 
trees  to  the  left  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  Wed.).  Near  Floors 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  Roxburgh  Cattle, 

11  Vs  M.  Kelso  (Cross  Kegs,  B.  St.  Gd. ;  Queen''t  Head),  a  prosperous  little 
market-town  with  4O0O  inhab.,  1  M.  from  the  station,  is  chiefly  of  interest 
for  its  ^Abbey,  a  small  but  fine  ruin  in  the  Korman  and  E.  E.  styles, 
founded  by  David  I.  about  1130  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1545.  The 
Museum  (open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  12-3)  contains  objects  of  local  in- 
terest. —  At  Ednam,  2  M .  to  the  N.E.,  is  an  obelisk  to  Tlwmeon,  the  poet, 
who  was  bom  there  in  17(X).  —  Beyond  (16  M.)  Carham  we  cross  the  border 
and  enter  England. 

22  M.  Ooldstream  (Newecutle  Arms)  gives  its  name  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  raised  here  by  General  Monk  in  1660.  The  station  is  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Tweed,  li/s  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  which  is  in  Scotland. 
About  5  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  field  of  Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  army,  led  by 
James  IV.,  was  defeated  by  the'  English  in  15J8.  From  Coldstream  to 
Alnmouth,  see  p.  45S.  —  At  (25V2  M.)  Twitell  we  cross  the  Till.  The  Nor- 
man keep  (12th  cent.)  of  (27V2  M.)  Iforham  appears  in  the  opening  scene  of 
*Marmion\  —  34  M.  Tweedmouth.  —  S5V2  H.  Beneick-upon-Tweed,  see  p.  459. 

Another  line  runs  from  St.  Boswells  to  (42  M.)  Berwick  (p.  459),  via 
(41/3  M.)  Earlstot^  with  the  RhpmerU  Tower  (comp.  p.  506),  (22  M.)  Dung  (Swan, 
B.  2s.  9d.)y  and  (31  H.)  Reston  Junction  (p.  bCR),  where  we  join  the  *^ast 
Coast  Route". 

[Jedburgh  (Spread  Eagle f  Royal),  a  picturesque  little  border-town, 
with  a  stormy  past,  lies  on  the  J»i,  and  contains  about  Si(X)  inhabitants. 
*Jedburgh  Abbey  (adm.  6(f.),  founded  by  David  I.  in  1118,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Scotland  (late-Norman, 
with  subsequent  modifications).  Lord  Campbell  (1779-1861)  is  buried  in 
the  S.  aisle;  and  in  the  N.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  the  eighth  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  0.  F,  Watts.  Queen  Mary  lodged  in  an 
old  house  in  Queen  Street  in  1666,  and  Prince  Charles  Stuart  at  9  Castle- 
gate  (after  Prestonpans) ;  Bums  lived  at  27  Canongate  in  1787,  Sir  David 
Brewster  (1781-1868)  was  born  in  a  house  (now  the  Victoria  Model  Lodging 
House)  in  the  same  street,  and  Scott  visited  Wordsworth  at  5  Abbey  Close 
(1805).    *Jeddart  Justice\  like  Lidford  Law  (p.  141),   is  proverbial;  and 
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^Jeddart  Staves*  were  long  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  English  Bor- 
derers. —  Bxcnrsions  may  be  made  from  Jedburgh  to  (2  H.)  Femthent 
Castle  (16th  cent.),  to  (4  H.)  the  Waterloo  Mowument  on  Penielheugh  (comp. 
p.  504),  and  to  (2  X.)  Dunion  Sill  (1096  ft.;  ''View).] 

The  three  hills,  or  rather  triple-peaked  hill,  that  have  for 
some  time  been  ylsible  to  the  left  are  theSildoiu  (1385  ft.),  which' 
owe  their  present  appearance,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  working  at  the  bidding  of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott. 

Thomas  ofEreildoun^  ox^ Thomas  theBhyiMr"  (18th  cent.)  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  detained  for  three  years, 
like  Tannhauser  in  the  Venusberg,  in  an  enchanted  land  inside  the  hills. 

As  we  approach  Melrose  we  have  (right)  a  view  of  the  abbey. 

369  M.  Kelrose  iAhhey,  R.  from  3s.  6c{.,  D.  2s.  6dl.-59.;  Qtorge, 
R.  3s. ;  King"* a  Arms;  WaverUy,  R.  2s.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  Anderson^ 8,  two 
temperance  hotels,  well  spoken  of;  Waverley  Hydropathic,  ^/^^.tiom 
the  station,  pens,  from  8s.),  a  small  town  with  about  1450  inhab., 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  Town  Cro$s,  at  the  head  of 
the  High  Street,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

^Kelrose  Abbey,  indisputably  the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland,  lies 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station  (adm.  6(2.). 
Originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  by  David  I.,  that  ^sair  sanct 
for  the  crown',  the  abbey  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Edward  II.  and  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce  (14th  cent.),  and  once 
more  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  century. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  remains  is  the  *  Choir,  a  fine  example 
of  late-Gothic  (ca.  1460),  with  slender  shafts,  ridily-carved  capitals,  elab- 
orate vaulting,  and  large  and  exquisitely -traceried  windows  (especially 
the  *E.  Window).  The  Transept  crosses  the  choir  near  its  E.  end.  Of 
the  Nave  there  are  comparatively  few  remains.  The  beautiful  sculp- 
tures throughout  the  church  were  sadly  defaced  at  the  Reformation.  (Jn 
the  N.  side  are  two  Norman  arches.  Alexander  II.  and  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce  are  interred  at  the  E.  end,  near  the  site  of  the  high-altar.  The 
tomb  of  Michael  Scott  is  pointed  out  in  the  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  (to  the  E.  of  the  S.  transept),  and  Sir  David  Brewster  (see  p.  504)  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  2  M.  above  Melrose,  lies 

*Abbot8ford,  the  picturesque  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (open  10-5 ; 

adm.  Is.).    The  road  to  it  (carr.  6s.,  coach  Is.  6(2.)  leads  to  the  W. 

from  Melrose,  passing  the  Waverley  Hydropathic  Establishment  and 

the  village  of  Darnick,  with  its  old  ^peel'  or  Border  tower. 

In  1811  Scott  bought  the  small  farm  of  GUxrty  Hole,  changing  its  name 
to  Abbotsford,  planting  it  with  trees,  and  beginning  the  large  and  irreg- 
ularly-built mansion  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1832.  The  rooms 
shown  include  the  great  novelist's  Study,  the  L^rary,  the-  Drawing  Room, 
the  Armoury,  and  the  Entrance  Hall.  They  contain  numerous  personal 
relics  of  Scott  and  many  historical  curiosities.  —  The  house  is  owned  by 
the  ffon.  Mrs.  ConstcMe-Maxwell-Scott,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Scott. 

Next  in  interest  to  Abbotsford  among  places  near  Melrose  is 
Dbtbuboh  Abbbt,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  interred  in  the  burial- 
vault  of  his  ancestors  (carr.  there  and  back  direct  8s,  coach  2s.). 

The  pleasantest  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  to  walk  or  drive  via  the 
Eildon  Bills  (see  above)  and  St.  Boswells  (p.  504*,  41/2  H.)  and  return  by  Be^ 
merside  (6  X.;  carr.  for  the  round,  with  one  horse  10s.  Qd.,  with  two  18-1&S.). 
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Botli  routes  afford  charming  yiews,  the  most  extenaWe  being  that  ftom. 
Bmuriidt  Bill,  Bemerside  has  belonged  to  the  funily  of  Haig  for  seven 
centuries.  Between  Bemerside  and  Dryburgh  is  a  huge  and  rude  Statue  of 
William  Wallace,  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  can  easily  be  included  in 
one  day^s  excursion  from  Melrose,  even  by  the  pedestrian  (carr.  and  pair 
for  the  day  20-26<.). 

The  picturesque  and  extensive  ruins  of  ^Dryburgh  Abbey  (adm.  li.. 
Sat.  6<f.)  date  from  the  12-14th  eent.  and  include  parts  of  the  ehurch,  the 
chapter  house,  the  refectory,  the  cloisters,  and  the  domestic  buildings.  Scott 
(d.  1832)  is  interred  in  St.  Mary's  Aisle,  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (d.  1864), 
ScotVs  son-in-law  and  biographer,  ia  also  buried  here. 

After  leaying  Melrose  we  cross  the  Tweed.  —  373  M.  Galashiels 
(Commercial;  Abbotsford  Arms;  Royal;  Douglas;  American  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Mr.  John  Stalker),  a  hnsy  town  of  13,600  inhab., 

is  noted  for  its  tweeds  and  tartans. 

From  Galashiels  a  short  branch  runs  to  (6  M.)  Selkirk,  passing  (SVsH.) 
Abbotsford  Ferry ^  the  nearest  station  to  (1  H.)  Abbotsford  (see  p.  606).  — 
Selkirk  (County,  well  spoken  of*,  Fleece^  commercial,' B.  or  D.  from.2«.  6el. ; 
Station;  Toton  Arms)  is  another  tweed-making  town  of  6700  inhab.,  with 
statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miingo  Park  (see  below).  Coaches  ply  from 
Selkirk  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  in  summer  through  the  lovely  and 
much  besung  valley  of  the  Farrow  to  (16  M.)  *Bt.  Kary'a  Loch  (fare  3<., 
return  6j.,  driver  is.).  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  M.)  FhiHphauffh^  where  Leslie 
and  the  Covenanters  defeated  Montrose  in  1646  \  Boichill^  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucdeuch,  and  the  ruined  Newark  Tower  (these  both  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river) ;  (4  M.)  FouUhiels^  with  a  ruined  cottage  in  which  Mungo  Park 
(1771-1806)  was  born;  (9  M.)  Yarrow  Church;  and  (l4Vs  M.)  Dryhope  Tower 
(to  the  right),  near  which  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  loch.    The  usual 

§oal  of  the  excursion,  Ti^ie  ShieWs  Inn^  i&  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
M.  farther  on.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  Rodono  Hotel  (D.  St.).  The  district 
in  which  the  loch  lies  is  called  Bttrick  Forest;  and  a  statue  of  James  Hogg 
(1770-1836),  the  *£ttrick  Shepherd',  has  been  erected  near  Tibbie  Shiels's.  — 
The  excursion  may  be  contained  through  Moffat  Dale,  passing  the  fine 
waterfall  called  the  *Qrey  Mare's  TaxL  to  (16  H.)  Moffat  ($.  609)  by  coaches 
running  in  connection  with  the  Selkirk  coaches  (see  p.  610). 

Fbom  Galashiels  to  Peebles,  JI8V2  M.,  railway  in  >/«  1^'*  ^t  (3V2M> 
Clovenfords  (Clovenfords  Hotel,  B.  2s.  6(f.-3<.,  D.  2«.  6d.),  above  the  junction 
of  the  Qala  and  Tweed,  are  Thomson's  Vineries,  which  provide  the  London 
market  with  immense  quantities  of  grapes.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  is  Ashiestiel.  the  house  where  most  of  'Harmion'  and  the  ^Lay"  was 
written.  Beyond  (o  M.)  Thomilee  we  pass  the  ruined  Blibank  Tower,  on 
the  left.  —  10  M.  Walkerbum.  —  12  M.  Innerleithen  (St.  Bonan's;  Traquair 
Arms),  a  small  watering-place  with  mineral  springs,  a  pump  room,  etc., 
is  the  original  of  *St.  Ronan's  Well'.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  is  Traquair 
House,  supposed  to  be  the  ^TuUy  veolan'  of  ^Waverley',  with  a  very  ancient 
tower.  —  16  M.  Cardrona. 

18V«  K- Peebles  (Tontine f  Cross  Keys;  "Hydropathic  Establishment^  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1906,  pens,  from  10s.),  an  ancient  town  with  68(X)  inhab. 
prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  old  castle  has  disappeared,  but  the  tow- 
ers of  two  venerable  churches  still  stand.  Peebles  was  the  native  place  of 
William  (1800^)  and  Robert  (18(X2-71)  (lumbers ,  whose  name  is  commem- 
orated in  the  Chambers  Institute  (adm.  Bd.),  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  elder  brother.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  Queens- 
berry  family  and  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The  Cross  Keys  is  believed 
to  be  the  prototype  of  Meg  Dods's  Xleikum  Inn'  in  *8t.  Bonan's  Well\  — 
About  1 H.  to  the  W.  are  the  ruins  of  Neidpath  Castle,  finely  situated  on 
the  Tweed  (^Yiew  from  the  top).  About  dVs  M.  farther  on,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Tweed,  near  the  farm  of  Woodhouse,  is  the  ^Black  Dwarfs  Cottage''.  — 
Many  other  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  Peebles,  and  the 
streams  in  the  vicinity  afford  good  fishing.  —  From  Peebles  we  may  go 
on  to  (97  X.)  Edinburgh  by  train  via  Leadburn  and  Eskbank  (see  p.  6Cr7). 
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The  train  now  ascends  the  yalley  of  the  Oala  Water,  From 
(384  M.)  FoufUaMuOl  a  Ught  railway  runs  Yi&  Oxton  io  (IOV2  M.) 
Lauder,  where  Archibald  Douglas ,  Earl  of  Angus,  surnamed  *Bell 
the  Cat',  seized  and  hanged  Oochrane,  fayourite  of  James  III. 
(1482).  Beyond  (390  M.)  Tynehead,  where  we  reach  the  highest 
point  (900  ft.)  of  tills  part  of  the  line,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Crichton 
CasiU  (15ih  cent)  on  the  right  and  Borthwiek  Castle  (1430;  with 
room  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell)  on  the  left  —  393  M. 
Ftuhiebridge,  —  394  M.  Oorthridge.  To  the  left  are  DalhouiieCaatU 
(12th  cent. ;  much  altered  and  enlarged)  and  Cockpen,  Near  (397  M.) 
Dalhoutie  is  NewbatUe  Abbey  ^  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian ;  in  the  grounds  is  the  largest  beech  in  the  kingdom,  33  ft 
in  girth.  398  M.  Eskbankj  the  stetlon  for  JDalkeith  (p.  625).  Arthur's 
Seat  (p.  520)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left 

403  M.  Portobello  (Brighton;  Boyal;  Marine  Temperance),  the 
Margate  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  is  now  included,  with  extensive 
sands  and  a  promenade-pier  (id.;  band  on  Sat.  in  summer).  —  We 
here  join  the  East  Coast  Route  (R.  64b),  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Calton  Hill  (p.  520),  with  the  castellated  Prison,  and  enter  the 
WaverUy  Station  at  — 

406  M.  Bdinbnrgrli  (see  R.  66). 


b.  Vii  York,  Vewoastle,  and  Berwick. 

OBEAT  NOBTBKRM,   ITOBTH    EASTBBM^and    NOBTH    BBITI8U    RaILWATS 

(*Ea8t  Coast  Boate'^  from  King's  Crott  to  096  H.)  Edinburgh  in  7S/«-10V4  hxa. ; 
to  (444  H.)  OUugow  in  9V8-13  brs.    Restaurant- ears  on  the  principal  trains. 

From  London  to  (335V2^0  Berwick,  see  R.  52.  —  Beyond  Ber- 
wick the  line  skirts  the  coast,  turning  inland  at  (341  M.)  Bum- 
mouth,  a  picturesque  flshing-yillage,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  (3  M.)  Eyemouth  (Gross  Keys),  a  busy  little  fishing-town,  with 
2570  inhabitants.  —  343  M.  Ayton.  —  347  M.  Boston  (Wheatsheaf) 
is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Duns  and  8U  Boswells  (comp.  p.  604). 

Near  the  coast,  8V2  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Reaton  (omn.  U.).  is  the  Tillage 
of  Coldinghatn  (New  Inn),  with  the  Transition  Norman  ruina  of  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  founded  in  1098.  From  Coldingham  we  may  proceed  to  the 
K.  to  (2V2  M.)  *St.  AbVs  Head,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  rising  310ft. 
above  the  sea.  On  it  are  a  Ligftthotue  and  a  ruined  Church  (14th  cent.).  — 
About  8V2  M.  farther  up  the  coast  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  *Fatt  (kutle, 
perched  upon  a  precipitous  cliff  that  has  been  identified  with  the  'Wolfs 
Crag"  of  the  'Bride  of  Lammermoor\  Walkers  who  have  come  thus  far 
may  go  on  to  rejoin  the  railway  at  (7  M .)  Coekhurmpath  (see  below). 

Beyond  Reston  the  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Eye,  352  M. 
QranVs  House,  Beyond  (356 V2  M.)  Cockbumapath  (inn)  we  again 
reach  the  sea.  359^2  ^*  Innerwick.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Broxburn, 
where  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  (1650). 

363V9  M.  Dunbar  (Boyal;  BeUe  Vue,  R.  from  As.  6d.,  D.  4«.; 
George),  a  seaport  and  fishing-station,  with  3600  inhab.,  is  visited  as 
a  summer-resort  and  has  good  golf-links,   The  scanty  ruins  of  the 
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old  Castle,  wUch  plays  a  piominent  rdle  in  Scottish  history,  stand 
on  a  crag  immediately  above  the  harboar,  and  command  a  fine  Tlew. 

Beyond  Dnnbar  we  have  a  good  yiew  to  the  right  of  the  Bass 
Rock  (see  below),  North  Berwick  Law  (see  below),  and  the  Isle  of  May 
(see  below).  Abont  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  of  (370  M.)  East  Linton  is 
Tyninghame  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  surrounded 
by  flnely-wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday. 

375^2  M.  Drem  is  the  junction  of  the  short  line  rii  Dirleton  (see 
below)  to  (5  M.)  Vortli  Berwick  (*Marine,  R.  fh)m  4<.  6d.,  D.  6<. ; 
Royal,  at  the  station ;  Ftivate  Hotels  and  Lodgings),  a  very  fayourite 
seaside-resort,  rivalling  Si  Andrews  (p.  651).  Its  attractions  in- 
clude a  good  sandy  beach,  picturesquely  Interspersed  with  rocks, 
admirable  but  crowded  golflng-links,  and  a  neighbourhood  which 
affords  many  pleasant  excursions.  At  the  back  of  the  town  rises 
North  Berwick  Law  (612  ft.),  which  commands  a  delightful  view. 
Off  the  coast  are  several  rocky  islands,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Bass  Rock  (see  below').  In  a  field  near  the  station  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Cistercian  Monastery  (1216).  North  Berwick  is  within  ^4  hr. 
of  Edinburgh  by  quick  through-trains,  and  excursion-steamers  ply 
to  and  from  Lelth  in  summer.   Pop.  2780. 

ExeunioBs.  A  motor- omnibus  rang  ten  timea  daily  from  the  station 
to  (40  min.)  Aberladv  (see  below)  via  (2  H.)  Dirleton  (4<l.)  and  Gtakme 
(Sd.\  see  below).  Dirleton,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Scottish  villages,  has 
a  rained  CcuUe  (open  to  visitors  on  Thurs.). 

To  the  E.  (31/2  M.)  is  Oemty  Bay  (hotel),  the  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  Bass  Rock,  which  lies  iVs^*  from  the  shore  (steam-launch  10«.; 
fishing-boat  less).  The  '^Basa  Bock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  320  ft.,  is  the  haunt  of  myriads  of  solan  geese  and  other 
sea-birds.  On  it  are  a  new  Lighthotue  (1902)  .and  the  ruins  of  an  old  Ckutley 
formerly  used  for  the  confinement  of  English  prisoners  and  afterwards  of 
Covenanters.  The  landing  is  difficult  except  in  calm  weather.  —  On  the 
coast,  about  V2  ^-  beyond  Canty  Bay,  are  the  ruins  of  *Tantallon  Oaatle 
(adm.  free),  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  the  romantic  situation  and 
appearance  of  which  are  most  accurately  described  in  *Marmion\  —  Tyning- 
hame Woods  (see  above)  are  SVa  M.  beyond  Tantallon.  —  Excursion-steamers 
ply  in  summer  to  (10  M.)  the  Isle  of  May,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

3791/2  M.  Longniddry  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (iVs  M^O 

Haddington  (George ;  Black  Bull),  a  small  town  (5000  inhab.)  on 

the  Tyne,  with  an  important  grain-market.     The  Knox  Institute 

commemorates  the  fact  that  John  Knox,  was  born  in  the  suburb  of 

Giffordgate  in  1505.    Mrs.  Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh;  d.  1866),  another 

native  of  Haddington,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Another  short  branch-line  runs  from  Longniddry  to  Aberlady,  iMffness^ 
and  (?u2tone  (Bisset's,  R.  from  3«.,  D.  3s.  6(i.*,  Marine,  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.), 
with  five  admirable  golfing-links  within  a  radius  of  S^/s  M. 

Just  before  reaching  (383^2  ^0  -P^estonpans  we  pass,  to  the 
right,  the  field  of  Prestonpaiis,  where  Prince  Charles  Stuart  defeat- 
ed the  Royalists  in  1745.  The  monument  to  the  left,  close  to  the 
line,  commemorates  Col.  Oaidiner,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Preston- 
pans  takes  its  name  from  its  salt-pans,  and  has  given  name  to  a 
light  table-beer.    Prestonpans  is  also  the  station  for  Tranent  and 
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the  flsMng-village  of  Coekenzie.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (1547  ;  to  the  left).  8861/2  M.  Inveresk, 

—  388V2  M.  New  HaiUs, 

New  Hailes  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (IV2  M.)  Musselburgh 
(Muttelburgh  Arm$)j  a  small  seaport,  much  frequented  by  Edinburgh 
golfers.  Horse-races  are  held  here  in  autumn.  To  the  W.  of  Musselburgh 
is  the  fishing-village  of  Fisherrow^  which  extends  nearly  to  Joppa  and  Eatter 
Duddinffston,  suburbs  of  Portobello  (p.  507). 

Another  short  line  runs  from  New  Hailes  to  8m$<»ton^  Ormition  (with 
an  old  cross),  Winiom,  and  (7  M.)  Maemerrp^  near  Tranent  (see  p.  50iB).  At 
Ormiston  a  light  railway  dlTerges  for  Fencaitlandy  Saltoun,£[unibiefa.nd  Clifford, 

At  (390  M.)  Portobello  we  join  the  Waverley  Route  (R.  64a). 

393  M.  Edinburgh,  see  R.  66. 

c.  Vi&  Crewe  and  Carlisle. 

L.K.W.  and  Calkdoniam  Railways  ('West  Coast  Route")  from  Evston 
Station  to  (400  M.)  Edinburgh  in  8-121/4  hrs. ;  to  (401 M.)  Glasgow  in  8-I2V2  hrs. 
Restaurant  or  sleeping-cars  by  the  principal  tirains.  Luncheon  -  baskets, 
see  p.  603. 

From  London  to  (172V2  M.)  Acton  Bridget  see  R.  44a;  theiioe 
to  (194  M.)  Wigan,  see  p.  406;  and  thence  to  (299  M.)  Carlisle,  see 
R.  47.  The  train  runs  towards  the  N.W.  Near  (306  M.)  Floriaton  it 
crosses  the  Eak  and  enters  the  'Debatable  Ground'.  View  to  the  left 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  —  3O8V2  M.  Oretna  Junction  (comp.  p.  511). 

From  Gretna  Junction  to  Jhmifrie*  and  Stranraer^  see  R.  65. 

We  now  cross  the  Sark  and  enter  Scotland.  313  M.  Kirkpatrick; 
317  M.  Kirtle  Bridge,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  (5V2  ^0  -^nnan 
(p.  611).  At  KirkconneU,  272  M«  to  the  N.,  is  the  grave  of  'fielen 
of  fair  Kirkcounell  Lee'.  —  320  M.  Ecelefechan  (^Inn,  plain) ,  a 
small  Tillage  in  a  somewhat  bleak  district,  taking  its  name  from 
the  Irish  St.  Fechan  (6th  cent.),  contains  the  birth-house  and  grave 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1796-1881).  The  house  (small  fee) ,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  yillage-street  as  we  come  from  the  station ,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  archway  leading  through  it;  it  contains  several 
interesting  memorials  and  relics  of  Carlyle.  Travellers  by  the 
fast  trains,  who  wish  to  visit  Ecelefechan,  alight  at  Lockerbie. 

About  3  M.  to  the  K.  is  the  hill  of  Birrmstoark  (920  ft.;  view),  with 
interesting  Roman  camps  and  British  (?)  forts. 

326  M.  Lockerbie  {King's  Arms;  Blue  Bell;  Rail.  BfmU  Rooms, 
temperance),  a  small  town  with  2400  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  (14  M.)  Dumfries  (p.  611). 

340  M.  Beattock  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms,  temperance)  is  the  junc- 
tion for  (2  M.)  Uoffat  (Buccleuch  Arms;  Annandale,  R.  3^.  6d., 
t>.  3s. -3«.  6d.,  well  spoken  of ;  *  Hydropathic ;  Lodgings),  a  small 
town  with  2160  inhab.  (doubled  in  the  season),  on  the  Annan,  and 
one  of  the  chief  inland  watering-places  of  Scotland.  Omnibuses 
ply  daily  (6d.)  to  the  sulphureous-saline  Wells  (625  ft.),  which  lie 

IV4  M.  from  the  town  and  about  300  ft.  above  it. 

The  Environs  of  Hoffat  are  pretty  and  afford  several  pleasant  excur- 
sions, among  the  most  popular  b^ng  those  to  (1 M.)  Gallon  Bill,  the 
wooded  height  to  theK.  of  the  town;   Hartfell  Spa,  4V«  ^-  to  the  N.E.* 
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the  LwiVs  Bee/  Tub  (whidh  figorea  in  ^Redganntlet'),  6  M.  to  the  K.;  Beld 
Craigy  a  wooded  glen  with  a  *linn\  or  waterfall,  SVs  M.  to  the  6.E. ;  the 
dVs  U.)  ifte<<iv  of  the  Waters  (the  Annans  the  Moffat^  and  Uie  fvati)}  G'ar- 

S/e  (?|ef»,  3  M.  to  the  S.;  Loehwooci  OakSy  6  H.  to  the  S.E.;  and  RaehilU, 
H.  to  the  S.E.  —  Coaches  ply  thrice  weekly  to  (16  M.)  St.  Marfs  Loeh 
(passing  the  Cfrejf  Mare'^s  Tail)  in  connection  with  the  Selkirk  coaches 
(eomp.  p.  506;  fare  8«.,  return  6«.,  driver  extra). 

Beyond  Beattock  we  reach  Beattock  Summit,  the  highest  point 
of  the  line  (1030  ft.),  and  hegin  to  descend  into  Clydesdale.  We 
cross  the  infant  Clyde  at  (352^/2  M.)  Elvanfoot,  whence  a  light  rail- 
way runs  to  LeadhilU  and  Wanlockkead,  with  lead  and  silver  mines. 
Leadhills,  the  highest  iuhahited  spot  in  Scotland,  was  the  hiith- 
place  of  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758).  —  From  (366V2  M.)  Syming- 
ton, the  hest  station  for  an  ascent  of  Tinto  Hill  (2300  ft. ;  view),  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (3  M.)  Biggar  and  (19  M.)  Peebles  (p.  606). 

At  (373 V2  M.)  CarstairB  Junotion  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Bms.J  the  Gale-  1 

donian  Railway  forks,  the  W.  branch  going  on  to  Glasgow,  and  the 

£.  arm  to  Edinburgh.    Those  bound  for  the  Falls  of  Clyde  change 

carriages  here  for  (4^2  ^0  Lanark  (p.  531). 

The  chief  stations  on  the  Glasgow  line,  which  traverses  an  iron  and 
coal  district,  are  (8V2  M.)  Carluke,  (ISVsM.)  Wishaw,  (16  M.)  Motherwell 
(Royal),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hamilton  (p.  530)  and  WhiffM  i^or  Airdrie 
and  Coatbridge),  and  to(6M.)  Uddingeton  (p.  526).  —  27  M.  Glasgow  (Cen- 
tral Station),  see  p.  526. 

The  Edinburgh  line  turns  to  the  right  (N.).  375  M.  Camwath.  J 
Beyond  (379*/2  M.)  Auchengray  the  train  skirts  the  N.  slopes  of 
the  ^entland  Hills.  To  the  right,  at  (383V2  M.)  Cohhinshaw,  is  the 
large  reservoir  (880  ft.)  of  the  Union  Canal.  At  (391  M.)  Midcalder 
we  join  the  direct  line  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  via  Holytovm 
(p.  526).  Mineral  oil -works  abound  in  this  district.  395^2  ^> 
Currie  Hill.  Farther  on,  Corstorphine  Hill  (p.  524)  comes  into  sight 
on  the  left,  and  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  520)  on  the  right.  398V2  M.  Slate- 
ford',  3991/4  M.  MereUston. 

400  M.  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  Station),  see  R.  66.  m 

d.  By  Sea. 

The  steamers  of  the  London  &  Edinbubgh  Shippino  Coupamt  leave 
\h^  Hermitage  Wharfs  Wapping,  every  Tnes.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  for  Leiih  (p.  623) ; 
those  of  the  General  Steak  Navioation  Go.  leave  Irongate  and  St.^iher- 
ine*s  Wharf  every  Wed.  and  Sat.  for  Granton  (p.  624).  Fares  in  each  case 
22«.,  16«.  (food  extra);  duration  of  voyage  abont  80-36  hrs. 

The  steamers  of  the  Gabbon  Coupant  ply  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  A  Sat.  from 
the  Carron  and  London  and  Continental  Wharves  to  Grangemouth  (23s.,  16«.), 
for  Glasgow  (26«.,  24«.,  17«.  6(2.)  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  on  Frid. 
to  Borrowstounness  (same  fares)  for  Edinburgh.  The  steamers  sail  np  the 
Forth  and  under  the  Forth  Bridge  (p.  550). 

Steamers  of  the  Cltdx  Shippzno  Cohpant  leave  St.  Katherine  Bock 
every  Tues.,  Thure.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  for  Greenock  and  Glasgow  (90i.,  i2s. 
6cl. ;  in  about  72  hrs.),  via  the  S.  of  England  and  the  Irish  Channel. 

These  routes  may  be  recommended  to  leisurely  travellers  in 
fine  weather.  Circular  Tour  Tickets  are  issued,  permitting  the 
journey  to  be  made  in  one  direction  by  the  E.  coast  and  in  the 
other  direction  by  the  W.  coast. 
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106  M.  Railway  in  2Vt-4V2  bra.  (17<.  8<I.,  S*.  9Vsd.)-  Through  sleeping- 
cars  run  from  London  (Euston  and  St.  Paneras)  to  J3tr€mraer, 

From  Oailisle  to  (GVs  M.)  Gretna  Junction^  see  p.  509.  Oar 
line  here  turns  to  the  left  lOVs  M.  Qretna  Oreen,  formerly  cel- 
ebrated for  its  runaway  marriages  of  couples  from  beyond  the  Border, 
the  ceremony  being  generally  performed  by  the  Tillage  blacksmith. 
—  18  M.  Annan  (Buck;  Queensberryjj  a  small  town  with  4300  in- 
hab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834), 
to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected. 

A  line  runs  to  the  S.  from  Annan,  across  the  Solway^  to  join  the 
Carlisle  and  Maryport  Railway  (p.  410).  —  To  KirtU  Bridge^  see  p.  009. 

26  M.  BuihweU.  About  1^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  in  the 
church,  is  a  *Bunic  Cross,  the  inscription  on  which  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  piece  of  written  English  extant.  It  dates  from  the  7th 
cent.,  and  after  being  broken  in  the  17th  cent.,  was  restored  in  1802. 

33  M.  Dumfdes  (*8tationf  R.  from  3^.  6d,  DAs.  6(2. ;  King's  Arms  ; 
Commercial,  with  a  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  spent  a  night  in 
1745,  R.  38.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6d. ;  Bail.  Bfmt,  Booms),  the  chief  town  in 
S.W.  Scotland,  with  17,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Nith,  A  con- 
spicuous building  is  New  Orey friars  Church,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  castle.  Close  by  lay  the  Greyfriars  Monastery,  In  the  church 
of  which  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Comyn  (1306).  Adjacent  is  the  Bums 
Monument,  erected  in  1882.  Bums's  house  in  Bank  St.  is  marked  by 
an  inscription.  The  bouse  in  which  he  died  (2l8t  July,  1796)  is  in 
Burns  St,  a  lane  leading  out  of  St.  Michael  Street,  next  to  the  In- 
dustrial School,  on  which  are  a  bust  and  inscription.  His  grave  In 
the  churchyard  of  8t.  Michael's  is  covered  by  a  Mausoleum  (adm. 
3(2.),  in  a  tasteless  classical  style.  The  Olobe  Inn  (entr.  by  44  High 
St),  a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet,  contains  his  chair  and  lines  cut 
by  him  with  a  diamond  on  the  window.  The  old  town -buildings, 
with  a  tower  of  1707,  are  known  as  the  Mid-Bteeple,  The  Old  Bridge 
(13th  cent.)  connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Mcawelltown,  in 
which  is  the  Observatory  (adm.,  6(2.,  Sat.  3(2. ;  view),  containing  a 
small  museum. 

Environs.  Crossing  the  bridge  to  Maxwelltown,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  following  the  road  to  the  "S.,  we  reach  (iVs  H.)  Lin- 
claden  Abbey,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the 
Nith.  The  Abbey,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  founded  in  the  12th  pent., 
but  the  present  remains  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  (14-16th  cent.).  The 
walk  may  be  continued  up  the  Cluden  to  0  M.)  Irongray  (p.  512).  —  On 
the  estuary  of  Uie  Nith,  3  H.  to  the  S.  of  Dumfries,  is  OUneapU  (Kith; 
Ship),  the  ^Portonferry^  of  ^Guy  Mannering*,  a  small  watering-place,  and 
3  M.  farther,  on  the  Soltoay^  is  *OaerIayerook  Castle  (the  'EUangowan'  of 
'Ouy  Mannering'),  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Maxwells  (Earls  of  Kiths- 
dale),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  16th  century.  Caerlaverock 
churchyard,  2  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  castle,  contains  the  grave  of  ^Old  Mor- 
tality'* (E.  Paterson).  —  Another  charming  excursion  may  be  taken  to 
(TVs  H.)  *New  or  Sweetheart  Abbey,  to  the  W.  of  the  Kith  estuary.  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1276  by  Devorguilla  Balliol,  and  derives  its  name 
(douee  coeur)  from  the  fact  that  she  had  the  heart  of  her  husband  John 
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Balliol  (see  p.  248)  buried  here  in  her  own  tomb.  This  excursion  may 
be  combined  with  the  preceding  by  crossing  the  ferry  {id.)  from  (S^/s  M.) 
Wood*id€  to  Olencaple  (p.  511).  From  Sweetheart  Abbey  walkers  may  go 
on  to  (3V8  M.)  the  top  of  Oriffel  (1866  ft.;  *View). 

Fbom  Domfkibs  to  Moniaiyk  ,  171/s  M.,  Cairn  Valley  Light  Bail  way 
in  1  hr.  —  6  M.  trangray^  the  churchyard  of  which  contidns  the  grave  of 
Helen  Walker,  the  original  of  ^Jeanie  Deans%  marked  by  an  inscription 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  About  Vs  K*  ^o  the  l^.W.  is  an  interesting  Cavmmt' 
Uri*  Monument.  —  V/t  M .  Newtonairdt;  8S/4  M.  Step/ord.  —  About  5  H.  to 
the  W.  of  (lOVs  H.)  Dunteore  (carriages  to  hire)  lies  Graigenputtock,  the 
lonely  moorland  farmhouse  in  which  Carlyle  lived  for  six  years  (1828  34) 
and  wrote  ^Sartor  Besartus\  and  where  he  was  visited  by  Emerson  and 
Lord  Jeffrey.  —  13i/s  H.  Orou/ord;  I6V4  H.  KirUand.  —  17i/s  M.  Moniaite 
(Oaigdarroch  Arms)  lies  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Thomhill  (see  below). 

Fbom  Dumfbiks  to  Glasoow,  02  M.,  railway  in  1V4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  18<. 
3J.,  6«.  &/zd.).  —  Soon  after  leaving  Dumfries,  we  have  a  view  of  Lincludm 
Abbeif  (p.  Ml)  to  the  left.  On  the  same  side,  8^M.  farther  on,  is  the 
white  nrm-house  of  EllUland^  where  Bums  wrote  ^Tam  0^  Shanter\  — 
14Vs  M.  Thomhill  (Buccleuch  Arms)  contains  a  monument  to  Joseph  Thomson  * 

(1858-95),  the  African  explorer,  a  native  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are 
(SVz  III*)  Drumlanrig  Castle  (castle  and  grounds  open  10-5  on  Tues.  &  Frid.) 
and  (8  M .)  Orickhcpe  Linn.  —  26Vs  H.  Sanquhar  (Queensberry  Arms),  with 
a  ruined  castle.  A  monument  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Cross  to  which  the 
^Sanquhar  Declarations*  were  affixed  by  the  Covenanters  Richard  Cameron, 
in  1680,  and  James  Benwiek,  in  1685.  —87  M.  Neie  Cumnoet;  42Vs  M.  Old 
Cumnock^  the  junction  of  brancheB  to  Ayr  (p.  531)  on  the  left,  and  Muiriirt 
and  Lanark  (p.  581)  on  the  right.  The  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  over 
the  LuffOTj  celebrated  by  Burns.  idVs  H.  Auchinleck^  with  the  mansion 
of  the  BoBwell  family.  —  49  M.  Mauohline  (Loudoun  Amu)^  where  Bums 
married  Jean  Armour,  is  the  junction  of  another  line  to  Ayr  and  of  a  ^ 

branch  to  (S^/s  H.)  Catrine  (Burns  Hotel).  Bums  spent  several  of  the  most 
imporiant  years  of  his  life  at  Mauchline  and  at  the  farm  of  Mongiel^ 
iVs  U.  to  theK.,  and  wrote  here  many  of  his  best-known  poems.  The  ^Braes 
of  Ballochmyle'  are  IVs  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mauchline. 

58Vs  ^'  Kilmarnock  [George^  B.  Ss.  Set.),  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
of  (1901)  84,161  inhab.,  possesses  an  elaborate  monument  to  Burns  (adm. 
2d.),  with  a  museum  of  relics,  including  MSS.  of  several  of  the  poet*s 
best-known  poems  and  all  the  editions  of  his  works  hitherto  published. 
The  first  edition  of  Burn8''s  poems  issued  from  the  press  at  Kilmarnock 
in  1786.  Branch-lines  diverge  here  to  Ayr  vi&  Troon  (p.  531),  to  Irwine 
(p.  531),  and  to  Darvel  and  Strathaeen.  —  The  enresaes  hence  to  Olasgow 
run  by  Barrhead^  the  slow  trains  by  Dairy,  —  92M.  Olasgow  (8t.  Enoeh^e  n 

Station)^  see  p.  526. 

Beyond  Dumfries  the  Stranraer  line  crosses  the  Nitb,  and,  enter- 
ing the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  runs  towards  the  S.  — -  47 V2  M. 
DcUheattie  (Maxwell  Arms),  a  pleasant  little  town  (3650  inhab.), 
with  large  granite -quarries  and  works.  —  63  M.  Castle  Bonglas 
(*Douglas  Arms),  the  chief  town  of  OaUoway ,  with  8000  inhab., 
lies  on  the  N.  side  of  Carlingwark  Loch. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  (2Vs  H.)  Threavs  Castle,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Black  Douglas,  on  an  island  in  the  Dee;  to  (8  H.)  Auehencaim  (omn. 
four  times  weekly;  is.),  etc. 

A  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (10  M.)  Kirkoudbright,  pron.  Kircoobry 
(Royal,  B.  or  D.  8«.  6^.;  BelHrk  Arms),  a  clean  little  town  (3400  inhab.), 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.   About  V*  ^*  to  the  S.  is  St,  Uairy^s  \ 

Isle  (adm.  on  application  at  the  lodge),  now  a  peninsula,  with  a  heronry.  J 

About  6  H.  to  the  S.E.  is  ^Dundrennan  Abbey,  founded  about  114uS  (key  at  a  i 

cottage  near  the  inn).  A  coach  (Is.  6d.)  plies  twice  daily  from  Kirkcudbright  | 

to  (8Va  M.)  Gatehouse  0/ Fleet  (Murray  Arms),  a  prettily-situated  little  town, 
whence  another  coach  goes  on  to  (12  M.)  Creetoion  (p.  513),  passing  near  the 
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monumeiLt  of  Samuel  Buiherford  (c.  1600-1661),  Anvoth  Churchy  of  which 
he  was  minister,  Card(mt»  Caathf  and  Barholme  Tower ^  regarded  by  some 
as  the  original  of  'EUangowan^  (comp.  p.  511).  —  Gatehoase  of  Fleet  to 
Dromore,  see  below. 

From  (69 V2  M.)  Parton^  at  tlie  foot  of  Loch  Ken^  an  omnibus 
(is.  6d.)  rnns  to  (9  M.)  Balmaclellan,  —  62  M.  New  OaUoway;  the 
town  lies  5  M.  to  the  N.  (omn.  four  times  a  day).  The  omnibus  goes 
on  thrice  dally  to  (4  M.)  Dairy  (LochlnYai  Arms),  a  faYOurite 
angling-resort,  and  once  to  Carsphaim.  From  (72  M.)  Dromore  an 
omnibus  runs  twice  daily  to  (6  M.)  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  (p.  512) ; 
77  M.  Creetown  (Barholme;  EllaTigowan),  on  the  E.  shore  of  Wig- 
toion  Bay.  —  82V2  M.  Vewtown  Stewart  (Oalloway  Arms,  R.  Ss. ; 
Crown ;  Orape$),  with  2200  inhab. ,  prettily  situated  on  the  Cree,  is 
a  convenient  centre  for  excursions  to  (13  M.)  *Loch  Trool,  etc. 

Fbom  ITkwtown  Stswabt  to  Whithobn,  19  M.,  branch -line  in 
55  minutes.  —  7  M.  Wigtown  (Oalloway  Arms)  U  a  small  town  (1400 
inhab.)  on  the  E.  bank  of  Wigtown  Bay.  On  a  commanding  site  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  the  Martyrs''  Memorial,  commemorating  Margaret 
MaeLachlan  (aged  ^)  and  Mm'garet  Wilson  (a  g^rl  of  18),  two  Covenanters 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the  beach  and  drowned  by  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Solway  in  1685.  They  are  buried  in  the  parish-churchyard.  —  From 
(11  M.)  WhauphiU  an  omnibus  plies  four  times  daily  to  (IV4  hr.)  Ji»rt  Wil- 
liam, on  Luce  Bay,  and  thence  twice  weekly  to  Glenluce  (see  below).  15  M. 
MilUsle  is  the  junction  for  (1  H.)  Oarliestown  (inns).  —  19  M.  Whithorn 
(Orapes)  possesses  a  ruined  Priory  Church,  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  earUest  Christian  church  in  Scotland,  built  by  St.  Ninian  (366-482). 
At  Isle  of  WMihom,  8^/4  M.  to  the  S.  (omnibus  daily ;  fare  Is.),  is  another 
ruined  chapel  of  St.  Isinian. 

Near  (96  M.)  Olenluce  are  the  remains  of  Luce  Abbey  (12-13th 
cent.).  Yiew  across  Luce  Bay  to  the  Mull  of  OcUloway,  IO2V2  M. 
Castle  Kennedy,  with  Loch  Inch  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy.  The  ^Grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy 
(open  on  Wed.  &  Sat.)  are  remarkable  for  their  variety  of  coniferous 
trees  and  their  *Dutch  Garden*.^ 

106  M.  Stranraer  (Oeorge,  R.  4s.,  D.  3«.  6<2. ;  King's  Arms,  R. 
from  3s.  Qd.,  D.  As. ;  Meikle's,  R.  from  3^. ,  D.  4«.),  a  thriving  little 
seaport  (6000  inhab.),  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  the  steamers  from 
which  afford  the  shortest  sea-passage  to  Ireland  (to  Lame,  2  hrs.). 
Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  Rhinns  of  Oalloway,  the 
peninsula  on  which  Stranraer  lies.  The  railway  goes  on  to  (7  M.) 
Portpatriek  (Downshire  Arms,  pens.  7«.  6d.).  —  From  Stranraer  to 
Oirvan,  Ayr^  and  Glasgow^  see  p.  632. 

66.  Edinburgh. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Waoerley  Station  (PI.  E,  4),  of  the  Korth  British 
Railway,  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.,  for  trains  to  London  (yii  NewcasUe 
and  York,  or  yi&  CarUele  and  Leeds'),  to  Glasgow,  and  to  the  ».  and  E.  of 
Scotland.  —  2.  Caledonian  Station  or  Princes  St.  Station  (PI.  G,  4),  at  the 
W.  end  of  Princes  Street,  for  trains  to  London  Yi&  Carlisle  and  Crewe,  to 
Liverpool  and  Manehestsr,  to  Glasgow  and  Gremoek,  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W. 
of  Scotland.  —  8.  Uaymarket  Station  (PI.  A,  6) ,  a  second  station  of  the 
K.B.B.,  where  almost  all  the  trains  to  and  from  the  W.  stop. 
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The  Suburban  Rail-way  runs  from  Leith  Central  Station  to  FUrghUl^ 
Waverley  Station^  Portobello^  Dtidding$ton  A  Craigmillar^  Newinffton^  Bkiek- 
ford  Bill,  Mominfftide  Road.  OraiglocJthari,  Oorgie^  Haynuwket^  Waverlejf 
Station.  Abhevhill,  and  Leith  (Central).  —  Local  trains  run  from  the  Gate- 
donian  Station  to  Dalrp  Roady  MurrayfiAdy  Oi'aigUith  (junction  for  Davidion't 
Maim  and  Bamton)^  Oranton  Roady  Nnohaivony  and  Leith. 

Hotels.  *NoBTH  Bbitish  Station  Hotbl,  Waverley  Station;  Calb- 
DONiAH  Station  Hotel  ,  at  the  W.  end  of  Princes  St.,  B.  from  bt.  6(1., 
L.  ds.,  D.  6«. ;  *Gabi.ton,  1  North  Bridge  St.,  B.  4«.,  B.  or  L.  2«.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6<2. 
In  PiHneet  Street^  to  the  W.  of  the  Waverley  Station:  *Botal  (PI.  a;  D,  ^, 
No.  58,  B.  from  5«.,  D.  5<. ;  ^Balmobal  (PI.  b;  D*  4)i  No.  91;  Central, 
No.  132 ;  County  Hotel,  21  Lothian  Boad ;  Butlakd  (PI.  m  \  C,  4).  Butland  St. 
Charges  at  most  of  these:  B.  from  i$.  or  6<,  B.  2t.  Qd.-Ss.y  D.  i<.-6«.  6d.  — 
The  hotels  in  Princes  Street  to  the  £.  of  the  Waverley  Station  are  some- 
what cheaper :  Botal  Bhitish  (PI.  v ;  E,  9),  20  Princes  St.,  commercial ; 
Douglas,  77  Princes  St.  —  Private  Hotels  (^pens\  10-12«.) ;  Beofokd,  83  Princes 
St.  (PI.  D,  4),  B.  4s.,  D.  4s.;  Boxburohe  (PI.  n;  0^),  88  Charlotte  Sq.,  quiet, 
B.  or  D.  from  3s.  6<l. ;  Vbitgh  (PI.  p;  C,  8),  127  George  St.;  ICaitland, 
33  Shandwick  Place,  quiet;  Qdeb^,  1  St.  Colme  St.  —  Commereial  Hotels : 
iMPBBiAL  (PL  1;  E,  4),  19  Market  St.  near  the  Waverley  Station,  B.  or 
D.  from  Ss.;  Geobqb  (PI.  u;  D,  8),  21  George  St.;  Milne  (PI.  w;  E,  9^), 
146  Leith  St.,  B.  3s.;  Adelphi,  59  Cockburn  St.,  Old  Ship  (PL  y;  E,  8), 
7  East  Begister  St.,  B.  3s.,  D.  3s.  6d.,  these  last  unpretending.  —  Temperance 
Hotels:  *Old  Wavbhlbt  (PL  q;  E,  8),  43  Princes  St.,  B.  &  B.  5s. ;  Cookbdbn 
(PL  r;  E,  4),  1  Cockburn  St.,  B.  from  2s.  6d.,  commercial;  Nsvr  Wavbblbt 
(PL  s;  E,  3),  B.  &  B.5s.,  Dablino's  Beoent  (PL  t;  E,  8),  B.  fromSs.,  both 
in  Waterloo  PL ;  St.  Andbbw.  10  South  St.  Andrew  St.,  B.  from  2s.  Bd. ; 
Hooo's,  2  Hunter  Square,  opposite  the  Tron  Church,  unpretending;  Cbown, 
West  Begister  St.  (temperance).  —  Bbaid  Hills  Hotel,  */«  ^'  beyond 
Momingside  Boad  Station  (see  above ;  tramway),  pens.  10s. ;  BabntonHotbl, 
at  Barnton  Station  (p.  525);  Qubbn^s  Bat,  Easter  Duddingston  (p.  509).  — 
Edinbuboh  Htdbopathig,  2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  terms  8s.  Bd, 
per  day,  G2s.  Bd.  per  week. 

Pensions.  Miss  Cftant,  17Hatton  Place;  Mrs,  Bainy  4  Kilmaurs  Terrace; 
Miss  Bal/owy  8  Boyal  Circus. 

Bestauranta.  Ferguson  d;  Forrester,  129  Princes  St.,  D.  (6-10  p.m.)  3s.; 
Royal  Britishy  18-19  Princes  St. ;  Litilejohny  135  Princes  St.  and  33  Leith  St.; 
Daishy  3  St.  Andrew  St.;  Blair ,  87  George  St.;  McViftieSy  Gvesty  ds  Co., 
136  Princes  St.  (these  three  also  confectioners) ;  *£dinburffh  Gafiy  70  Princes 
St.  (no  alcoholic  liquors);  Professional  A  Civil  Service  Supply  Association, 
80  George  St. ;  Cafi  Royal ,  17  W.  Begister  St. ;  also  at  many  others  of 
the  above-named  hotels.  -^  Beer  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  these.  Edin- 
burgh Ale"*,  now  little  drunk,  is  sweet  and  heavy.  Wine  is  generally  dear: 
good  at  the  bar  of  the  Bodega  Co.,  7  South  St.  Andrew  St. 

Confectioners.  *LittkJohny  Blair;  *Maekiey  106  Princes  St.;  Aitchisony 
77  Queen  St. ;  McVitie.  24  Queensferry  St. ;  RitehiCy  24  Princes  dt.  (shorts 
bread  and  other  Scottish  cakes  at  all  these;  ices  in  summer).  *  Ferguson 
('Edinburgh  Bock^  and  other  sweetmeats),  1  Melbourne  Place,  144  Princes 
St.,  at  the  Waverley  Steps,  the  Caledonian  Station,  eto. 

Baths.  Turkish  Baths,  90  Princes  St.  (2s.  Bd.)  and  12  Stafford  St.;  Cor- 
poration Baths,  with  a  swimming-basin,  18  Infirmary  St.  (PL  F,  4),  aleo 
in  Caledonian  Crescent,  Glenogle  Boad,  and  at  Portobello. 

Theatres.  Lyceum  (PL  C,  5),  13  Grindlay  St.;  Royal  (PL  E,  3),  Leith 
Walk.  —  Husic  Halls.  Empire  Pataee  (PL  E,5),  19  Nlcolson  St.  iNew  Paviliony 
Grove  St.;  Grand  Theatre,  St.  Stephen  St.  —  The  Musie Hatty  54  George  St., 
is  for  high-class  concerts,  meetings,  etc. 

Oabs.  For  1-2  pars,  IVs  M.  Is.,  each  addit.  i/z  M.  Bd,\  luggage  above 
100  lbs.  Bd.  extra.  All  the  principal  hotels  are  within  the  Is.  eab-fare 
from  the  Waverley  and  Caledonian  Stations.  —  By  time:  2s.  per  hr.  |  drives 
in  the  environs  8s.  per  hr.  Doable  fares  at  night  (12  to  7).  Fare  and  a  half 
on  Sun.,  if  ordered  at  an  office. 
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OaMa  Tramways  (farea  l-5d.).  The  central  point  ia  the  Register  Houee 
(PI.  ET,  S),  whence  linea  radiate  to  NeicingUm  (PI.  F,  6)  and  Nether  lAberton^ 
Momingeide  (PI.  G,  6),  Braid  Bills  (p.  523),  Qorgie^  MurrayJIeld,  Pilrig  St. 
(PI.  F,  1;  change  for  electric  cars  to  LeUh),  and  Portobello  (p.  501)  and 
J^ppa  (p.  609;  change  for  electric  cars  to  Musselburgh  and  Levenhall).  — 
A  drenJar  tour,  starting  from  the  Register  House,  may  be  made  round 
the  8.  half  of  the  dty  via  the  Iforth  and  South  Bridges,  ll^ewington,  Mor- 
fUngside  {ChurehhiU;  change  cars),  the  Lothicn  Boitd,  and /VtncM  St.  (fares 
4d.;  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  cars).  —  Gable  Tramways  run 
also  from  the  foot  of  the  Mound  (PI.  D,  4)  to  George  IV.  Bridge  (PI.  E,4,5), 
Lauriston^  Melville  Drive^  and  Marehmont  Rocui  ;  from  Hanover  St.  (Princes  St.; 
PL  D,  4)  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Golden  Acre ;  and  'from  Frederick  Street 
(Princes  St. ;  PI.  D,4)  to  Stoeibridge  (PI  B.  G,  2)  and  Comelf  Bank.  —  Horse- 
Gars  run  from  Toll  Cross  (PI.  G,  6)  to  Oolinton  Road,  vift  Gilmore  Place. 

Omnibuses  ran  from  Hagmarket  Station  (PI.  A,  5)  to  Corstorphine ;  from 
7'oM  Cross  to  Gorgie  Station;  and  from  Dean  Park  St.  (Stockbridge)  to  Leith.  — 
Brakes  ply  in  summer  from  near  the  Register  House  to  the  Forth  Bridge 
and  Queensferry  (fare  Is. ;  return  on  Sun.  %s.\  RosUn  (fare  la.),  etc. 

City  Guides,  with  badges,  6d.  per  hr.,  8-&«.  per  day  (unnecessary). 

Post  fr  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  3),  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St. 

Steamers.  From  Leith.  To  London,  comp.  p.  510;  2-3  times  daily  to 
Aherdour;  daily  in  summer  to  Stirling;  4-6  times  weekly  in  summer  to  Aber- 
deen (fares  Is,,  4a.);  thrice  weekly  to  Dundee;  twice  weekly  to  Antwerp  (2^.), 
Cromarty  (15«.),  Hamburg  (60a.),  Inverness  (lOaO,  Kirkwall  (22a.),  Lerwick 
(26a.),  Newcastle  (7a.),  Rotterdam  {21.),  Thurso  (loa.),  and  Wick  (13a.);  once 
weekly  to  Amsterdam  (3f.),  Bergen  (41.  7a.  od.),  Bremerhaven  (21.  10a.), 
Christiamand  (S{.  3a.),  Copenhagen  (3L  3a.),  Stettin,  Sunderland  (7a.),  and 
Hull  (10a.).  Also  excursion-steamers  in  summer  to  North  Berwick,  the  Bass 
Rock,  the  Isle  of  May,  EUe,  etc.  —  From  Granton.  To  London,  comp.  p.  510; 
to  Burntisland  (comp.  p.  660)  several  times  a  day;  Copenhagen  (22.),  the 
Faroe  Isles  (31.,  return  6f.)  and  Iceland  (51.,  return  8(.)  once  a  month. 

American  Gonsul,  Rufus  Fleming,  Esq.,  8  York  Buildings. 

Principal  Attractions.  Princes  Street;  Scott  Monument;  Castle;  Lawn- 
market,  High  St.,  and  Canongate;  Holyrood;  National  Gallery;  Calton  Hill 
(view);  St.  Giles'' s;  St.  Mary^s  Episcopal  (hfhedral;  Museum  of  Science  d  Art\ 
the  Qfteen's  Drive.  These  points  may  all  be  visited  in  one  long  day  (9-10  hrs.), 
but  those  who  wish  to  see  Edinburgh  to  advantage  must  devote  at  least 
2-3  days  to  the  town  itself  and  4-5  days  to  its  environs. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  S  Gotland ,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tically heautiful  cities  In  Europe,  is  finely  situated  on  a  series  of 
ridges,  separated  by  ravines,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  (5-6  M.  wide),  of  -which  charming  views  are  obtained  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Perhaps  no  fairer  or  more  harmonious 
comhination  of  art  and  nature  Is  to  he  found  among  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  even  the  buildings  of  little  or  no  heauty  In  them- 
selves generally  blend  happily  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
population,  excluding  Leith,  is  (1905)  316,837.  Edinburgh  Is  the 
seat  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland,  and 
is  renowned  for  Its  excellent  university  and  schools.  It  is  also  a 
great  centre  of  the  printing,  publishing,  bookselling,  brewing,  and 
distilling  trades,  but  has  few  important  manufactures.  The  stranger 
is  adyised  to  hegin  his  acquaintance  with  the  ^Modern  Athens'«by 
obtaining  a  general  view  of  it  from  the  Castle  (best),  the  top  of 
the  Scott  Monument,  the  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur^s  Seat  (p.  520). 

History.  The  authentic  history  of  Edinburgh  begins  about  617,  when 
Edwin,  King  of  Korthumbria,  established  a  fortress  on  the  castle-rook, 
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round  which  sprang  up  the  settlement  of  'Edwin^s  Burgh".  In  the  10th 
cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Scots  (Celts),  whose  name 
for  it,  ^Dunedin''  (*.«.,  hill  of  Edwin),  did  not  permanently  dispossess  the 
Saxon  form.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  castle,  which  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Scota 
and  the  English;  and  it  was  not  till  1487  that  Edinburgh  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  in  place  of  Perth.  The  dty  then  increased  steadily  in 
size  and  importance,  but  the  work  of  ages  was  undone  by  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English  in  15i&,  when  the  castle,  however,  made  a 
successful  resistance.  The  subsequent  history  of  Edinburgh  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  among  the  salient  points 
may  be  named  the  scenes  accompanying  the  struggle  between  Queen  Hary 
and  the  Reformers  (1666  et  seq.) ;  the  defence  of  the  castle  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  and  its  capture  by  the  English  in  1673^  the  capture  of  the  castle 
by  Cromwell  in  1660;  the  persecution  of  the  CoTenanters  after  the  Re- 
storation ii&BOi\  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  London  in  1707; 
the  Porteous  Riot  in  1736;  and  the  occupation  of  the  dty  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1746. 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Edin- 
burgh was  the  residence  of  a  literary  drcle  of  great  brilliancy,  some  idea 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mention  of  David  Hume  (d.  1776),  Adtan 
Smith  (d.  1790),  Robertson,  the  historian  (d.  1796),  Playfair  (d.  1819),  Emry 
Mackenzie  (d.  1881),  Robert  Burns  (d.  1796),  Dugald  Stewart  (d.  183^),  Seott, 
Wilson,  Lockhart^Brouffham^Jefrey,  Coekbum,  and  Chalmers.  The  'Edinburgh 
Reyiew*  was  established  by  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  in  1803. 

Edinburgh  consists  of  the  picturesque  Old  Tcwn,  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Walter  Scott,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  after  a  great  fire ,  and  of  the  New  Town  ,  to  the  N., 
which  dates  its  beginnings  from  1768.  The  former,  once  the  seat 
of  the  fashionable  world,  but  now  resigned  to  the  poorer  classes,  is 
full  of  interesting  old  houses,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  immense  height  (10-12  stories).  The  nucleus  of  the  New 
Town,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  massive  style  of  building, 
consists  of  the  three  parallel  thoroughfares:  *Pbinobs  Strebt  (PI. 
G,  D,  4,  E,  3),  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Europe  (with  pleasant 
Gardens,  open  to  the  public) ;  George  Street  (PI.  C,  D,  3) ;  and 
Queen  Street  (PI.  0,  D,  3).  —  Numerous  modem  subiubs  have  also 
sprung  up,  particularly  to  the  S.,  while  Portobello  (p.  607)  and 
Granton  (p.^524)  are  now  included  within  the  city  limits. 

In  East  Princes  Street  Gardens,  near  the  Waverley  Station, 
rises  the  magnificent  *Scott  Monument  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  in  1840 
from  the  design  of  Kemp,  and  enclosing  a  marble  statue  of  Scott 
(d.  1832)  by  Steell.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (adm.  2d.y  To  the  E. 
of  the  Scott  Monument  is  a  statue  of  Livingstone  (d.  1873),  the 
African  traveller;  to  the  W.  are  statues  of  Adam  Black ,  a  pro- 
minent citizen ,  and  John  Wilson  (^Christopher  North^;  d.  1854). 
Between  the  East  and  West  Princes  Street  Gardens  rises  the  Jlfound 
(PI.  D,  4),  a  huge  embankment  connecting  the  New  Town  with 
the  Old,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  two  handsome  buildings  in  a 
classical  style :  the  Boyal  InBtitution  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Vatlonal 
Gallery  (PI.  D,  4).  The  former  contains  a  Statue  Gallery,  with  a 
collection  of  casts  (open  to  art-students  only).  The  National  Gallery 
(Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Sat,  10-5,  in  winter  10-4,  tiee ;  Thurs.  and 
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Frld.,  10-4,  6d.)  contains  «  good  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  British  Schools,  some  wax  models  by  Michael 
Angela^  fine  examples  of  Oainsborough  and  Rembrandt^  and  water- 
colours  hy  Wiiliam$  and  others  (catalogae  6d.,  illustrated  49.  6c^.). 
The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Accuiemy  is  held  here  in  spring 
(i6th  Feh.  to  15th  May;  adm.  la.).  —  At  the  comer  of  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens  next  the  Mound  is  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  poet 
Allan  Bamsay  (d.  1758),  whose  house  (Ramsay  Lodge)  is  now  in- 
corporated with  the  new  'University  Settlement^  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  statue  and  overlooking  the  gardens. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  occupied  hy  the  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  rises  the  ^Castle  (PI.  D,  4 ;  430  ft.),  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  grandly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hold  rock, 
sloping  gradually  to  Holyrood  on  the  E.  hut  descending  almost 
perpendicularly  on  the  other  three  sides.  From  Princes  St.  we 
ascend  the  Mound  (to  the  left  the  Bank  of  Scotland ,  p.  522)  and 
follow  the  first  street  to  the  right,  between  the  Free  Church  College 
(in  the  courtyard  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  John  Knox)  and  Princes 
Street  Gardens.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  we  again  turn  to  the 
right  and  cross  the  Esplanade  to  the  castle-gate  (open  free  all  day, 
on  Sun.  from  3.30  p.m.  j  adm.  to  crown-room  etc.  10-4,  in  winter  10-3). 

We  enter  hy  a  drawbridge,  croBsing  the  old  moat  and  passing  under 
a  portcullis,  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  highest  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure, where  stand  the  Crown  Room^  containing  the  Scottish  Regalia;  Queen 
Mary^s  Room,  in  which  James  I.  of  England  was  born  in  1566;  the  Old 
Pcarliament  Hall  (restored  in  1892),  with  a  museum  and  armoury,  and 
at.  Margaret's  Ghapel,  the  oldest  building  in  Edinburgh  (ca.  1100).  In  front 
of  the  chapel  is  ''Mont  Meg',  a  huge  cannon,  resembling  the  ^Dulle  Griethe' 
at  Ghent,  formerly  believed  to  have  been  cast  at  Mens  in  Belgium,  but 
now  ascribed  to  native  skill  (U55).  The  other  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Argyll  Totcer^  once  a  state-prison,  are  not  shown.  A  magni- 
ficent *View  of  the  city  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  Highland  hills 
in  the  background,  is  obtained  from  the  Bomb  Battery.  A  time^gun  is 
fired  daily  from  the  Half-Moon  Battery,  at  1  p.m.,  by  electrical  commun- 
ication with  the  Observatory  on  Galton  Hill.  —  History,  see  p.  615. 

We  now  follow  the  series  of  quaint  old  streets  (Castle  Hillj 
Lawnmarket,  High  Street,  and  Canongat'e),  which  descend  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  (IV4  M.)  Holyrood  and  give  some 
idea  of  Old  Edinburgh,  though  many  of  the  most  picturesque 
houses  have  lately  been  removed.  The  visitor  should  inspect  one 
of  the  characteristic,  narrow  closes,  or  wynds,  which  diverge  on 
either  side  (especially  on  the  N.).  To  the  left,  below  the  end  of 
the  Esplanade,  is  the  University  Settlement  (see  above).  To  the  right, 
at  the  end  of  Castle  Hill,  stands  the  Assembly  Hall  (PI.  D,  4),  where 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  takes  place  in  May. 
The  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  descent  from  this  point  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Orassmarket 
(PI.  D,  5),  the  scene  of  the  Porteous  Riots  ia  1736.  Lady  Stair^s 
House,  in  Lawnmarket,  the  scene  of  Scott's  tale  *My  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's Mirror',  was  restored  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  1897. 
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The  High  Street  begins  beyond  the  cross -thoronghf are  that 
leads  on  the  right,  past  the  new  County  BuUdings,  to  Qeorge  lY. 
Bridge  (p.  522)  and  on  the  left  (Bank  St.)  to  the  Mound  and  Prin- 
ces St.  Here  rises  *Bti  Giles's  Charoh  (PI.  £,  4),  the  exterior  of 
which  has  suffered  from  an  unskilful  restoration  in  1829,  while  the 
interior  is  now  of  great  interest.  The  chief  exterior  feature  is  the 
Lantern  Tower  (160  ft.;  14th  cent.),  an  Imitation  of  that  of  St. 

Nicholas  at  Newcastle  (p.  456). 

St.  Gileses,  the  oldest  parish-church  in  Edinburgh,  now  usually  styled 
^Cathedrar,  was  erected  in  the  i2th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier 
edifice.  In  1386,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  flre,^ 
and  the  present  Gothic  church  was  built  in  188&*i460.  At  the  Beformation'' 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  defaced  and  robbed  of  its  artistic  adorn- 
ments; after  which  it  was  divided  by  partitions  into  four  separate 
churches.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1871-83,  when,  at  the  instance 
and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  William  Chambers  (p.  606),  the  well-known 
publisher,  the  interior  was  carefully  restored  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  Interior  (open,  10^,  adm.  3e7. ;  on  Hon.,  free;  closed  on  Sat.), 
196  ft.  in  length,  presents  an  imposing  though  somewhat  cold  and  bare 
appearance.  The  characteristic  Scottish  barrel-vaulting  should  be  noticed. 
The  stained-glass  windows  are  modem.  We  enter  by  the  Jf.  Doorway  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  Transept  ^  the  oldest  part  of  the  church.  The  four 
massive  Korman  piers  here,  which  support  the  tower,  may  perhaps  date 
from  the  original  edifice  of  1120.  To  the  right  is  the  Navej  on  the  N. 
side  of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  8(.  JSloi^  with  the  Argyll  Memorial,  by 
C.  Macbride,  unveiled  in  1896  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  (d.  1661). 
Adjoining,  enclosed  by  an  iron  screen,  is  the  Albany  Aisle,  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Robert  II.,  in  1402,  in  expiation  of  the  murder 
of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  (p.  646).  Opposite,  to  the  S.,  is  the 
Moray  Aisle,  containing  a  handsome  altar  and  pulpit.  Beneath  the  W. 
window  is  a  bronze  *Memorial  to  Robert  Limis  Stevenson  (1860-94)  by  A.  St. 
Gaudena.  In  the  small  chapel  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Horay  Aisle  is  li 
modem  monument  to  the  Regent  Moray  (d.  1670;  p.  525);  the  metal  plate  is 
from  the  original  tomb.  Near  the  handsome  modern  W.  Doorvoay  is  the 
font,  after  Thorvaldsen.  From  the  pillars  of  the  nave  hang  the  old  flags 
of  Scottish  regiments.  —  The  Chancel  contains  a  tasteful  modem  pulpit 
and  the  royal  pew  (in  carved  oak).  The  last  pillar  to  the  left,  with  the 
arms  of  James  II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Cleves,  is  called  the  ^-King^s  Pillar\ 
The  Preston  Aisle,  to  the  S.  of  the  choir,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perp. 
style  (16th  cent.).  The  small  adjoining  Chapman  Aisle,  or  Montrose  Chapel, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Walter  Chepman  (d.  16^),  the  first  Scottish  printer, 
and  a  modem  memorial  (18S8)  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (d.  1660),  who, 
like  the  Regent  Moray  (see  above),  is  interred  in  the  Crypt,  below  the 
S.  transept. 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  re-establish  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Gileses  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  (1^4), 
and  it  was  here  that  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  Dean  Hanna.  Both 
the  dean  and  his  assailant  are  commemorated  by  brass  tablets  in  the 
church.  [  The  stool  is  preserved  in  the  Kational  Museum  of  Antiquities,  p .  628.  ] 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  here  in  1643.  John  Knox  often 
preached  in  St.  Gileses.  —  The  small  shops  or  booths,  which  were  erected 
between  the  buttresses  about  1660,  were  called  Kraimes^  and  the  wares 
sold  in  them  Kraimery  (comp.  German  Er&merH^. 

Outside  the  church,  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  shaft  of  the  old  City 
Cross,  restored  in  1885,  and  mounted  on  a  new  pedestal.  —  To  the 
N.W.  is  a  figure  of  a  heart  in  the  pavement,  marking  the  site  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth,  or  city  prison,  known  as  the  *Heart  of  Midlothian'. 
Close  by  is  a  Statue  of  the  6th  Duke  of  Buccleueh  (d.  1884). 
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To  the  S.  of  St.  Giles's  is  Parliament  Square,  an  open  space, 
formerly  the  churchyard,  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  II. 
Adjacent  is  a  stone  inscrihed  *I.  E.  1672*,  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  John  Knox.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (entr.  in  the  W. 
corner)  stands  the  extensiye  Parliament  House  (Pl.E,  4),  formerly 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  (open  daily,  10-4). 

We  first  enter  the  *Oreat  Hall,  where  numerous  ^Advocates'  in  wig 
and  gown,  ^Writers  to  the  Signet%  and  solicitors  may  be  seen  in  conference 
with  their  clients.  The  hall,  which  has  a  fine  oaken  roof,  contains  statues 
and  paintings  of  celebrated  Scottish  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  large 
'* Stained  OUut  Window,  executed  at  Munich  from  a  design  by  Kaulbach, 
represents  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  in  1637. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  Corridor,  extending  300  ft.  towards 
the  E.,  from  which  the  different  Courts  are  entered.  The  door  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  leads  to  a  staircase  descending  to  the  Adyocates' 
Library,  the  largest  library  in  Scotland,  containing  about  490,000  vols., 
numerous  valuable  MSS.,  a  Sitting  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  MS.  of 
*Waverley%  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Bible  (Fust  and  Gutenberg),  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  signed  by  James  VI.  in  1690,  etc.  (keeper,  Mr,  W.  K.  Dickson ; 
10-4,  Sat.  10-1).  On  the  upper  floor,  in  the  N.W.  angle,  is  the  Signet 
Library  (adm.  by  order  from  a  member),  with  over  100,000  vols.,  belonging  to 
the  ^Writers  to  the  Signet^  (<.s.  solicitors,  originally  clerks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  prepared  writs  passing  under  the  King*s  signet). 

The  Supreme  Oourt  of  Scotland  consists  of  two  Courts  of  Appeal, 
each  with  34  judges,  forming  the  ^Inner  House*,  and  five  Courts  of  first 
instance,  with  one  judge  each,  forming  the  *Outer  House\  There  are  in 
all  13  judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  presiding  over  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  respectively 
of  the  Inner  House.  The  Civil  Courts  sit  daily,  10-4,  except  Mon. ;  the  Crim- 
inal Court  for  serious  offences  on  Mon.  only.  The  legal  vacations  last 
from  20th  Mar.  to  12th  May,  from  20th  July  to  16th  Oct.,  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas. 

In  the  High  St.,  nearly  opposite  St.  Giles,  are  the  CUy  Cham- 
bers containing  the  City  Museum  (free  daily) ,  with  memorials  of 
Bnms  formerly  in  Burn's  Monument.  Farther  on,  at  the  corner  of 
the  husy  South  Bridge  Street,  rises  the  Tron  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  so 
called  from  the  old  ^Tron',  or  town  weighing-machine.  A.  little 
farther  on,  beyond  the  street  known  as  the  'Bridges'  (p.  521),  to 
the  left,  is  John  Knox's  House  fPl.  F,  4),  where  he  is  erroneously 
said  to  have  lived  from  1560  to  1572,  recognisable  by  its  projecting 
front  (daily,  10-4  or  5,  adm.  6d.).  —  We  now  enter  the  Canongate, 
passing  Moray  House  (now  a  training-college;  PI.  F,  4)  on  the 
right,  and  the  Canongate  Tolhooth  (comp.  p.  518;  1591),  with  its 
elock,  on  the  left.  In  the  churchyard  of  Canongate  Church  (PL  F,  4) 
lie  Adam  Smith  (d.  1790),  Dugald  Stewart  (d.  1828),  and  Robert 
Fergusson  (d.  1790;  headstone  erected  by  Burns). 

At  the  foot  of  the  Canongate  lies  *Holyrood  Palace  (PI.  G,  3), 
the  former  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1670-79  (open  free  10-5,  in  winter  11-4  or  5). 

The  rooms  of  Ufary,  Queen  of  Scots,  are  still  preserved,  and  contain 
some  relics  of  that  ill-fated  princess.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  audience- 
chamber  a  brass  plate  on  the  floor  indicates  the  spot  where  Rizzio  expired. 
The  Picture  Qallery  consists  of  a  long  series  of  imaginary  portraits  of 
Scottish  kings,  remarkable  for  their  strong  family-likeness. 
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The  pftlace  occupies  the  site  of  Holyrood  AlHny^  founded  in  1128  by 
David  I.  on  the  spot  where  he  was  saved  from  an  infuriated  stag  by 
the  intei^osition  of  a  miraculous  cross.  The  only  relics  of  this  ediGce 
consist  of  the  E.E.  ruined  church,  now  called  *Holyrood  Chapel.  The  abbey- 
precincts  were  formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  its 
privileges  were  maintained  in  the  case  of  debtors  down  to  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1880. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Holyrood  Palace  extends  the  treeless  Ktng^s 
Park  (PI.  H,  3,  etc.),  at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft. ;  PI.  H,  6), 
which  may  be  ascended  thence  in  3/4-I  hr.  The  path  passes  the 
ruins  of  St.  Antony's  Chapel  (PI.  H,  4).  In  fine  weather  the  top 
commands  an  admirable  surrey  of  the  city,  the  Firth,  the  Highland 
Mts.  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  S.W. 

A  pleasant  road,  named  the  ^Clueen's  Drive,  encircles  Arthur''s  Seat 
0  M.),  affording  a  series  of  changing  views.  Proceeding  to  the  E.  from 
Holyrood,  we  pass  in  succession  O/s  M.)  8(.  MargareCs  Loch^  with  8t.  Ann 
tony's  Chapel  (see  above)  above  it,  and  (IV4  M.)  Duntappie  Loch.  A  little 
beyond  the  latter  we  have  a  *View  to  the  left,  below  us,  of  Duddinffston 
and  Duddinffston  Lochs  to  the  E.  are  the  sea,  the  Bass  Rock  (p.  G08),  and  the 
eonical  North  Bervoiek  Law  (p.  606):  to  the  8.W.  the  Pentland  Hills  (p.  624). 

The  Salisbury  Craiffs  (PI.  6,  4,  6),  the  curious  detached  ridge  on  the 
W.  side  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  afford  a  good  view  of  Edinburgh.     Kear  thei 
base  lies  Dumhiedykes  (PI.  F,  6),  the  home  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Holyrood  we  may  leave  the  King's  Park  bj 
the  S.  gate,  1  M.  beyond  Duddingston,  and  proceed  to  (Vz  H.)  the  suburit 
of  Newinffton  (beyond  PI.  F,  G,  6),  whence  we  may  return  to  Princes  St. 
by  tramway,  by  the  suburban  railway  (p.  614).  or  on  foot  through  the 
Meadows  (p.  521)  and  across  George  IV.  Bridge  (p.  522).  Those  who  take 
the  train  may  alight  at  Blaekfwd  Hill  (p.  523). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Scott  Monument  (comp.  p.  516), 
we  pass  on  the  right,  below  the  level  of  the  street,  the  large  Wav' 
erley  Market  (Pi.  E,  3 ;  market-hours  7-10  a.m.),  the  roof  of  which 
forms  a  promenade.  At  (3  min.)  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.  is  the 
Register  House  (Pi.  E,  3),  containing  the  Scottish  archives.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  Statue  of  Wellington^  by  Steell  (1862;  *the  Iron  Duke,  in 
bronze,  by  Steell').  Opposite  stands  the  Post  Office,  an  imposing 
Renaissance  edifice  (1865).  Waterloo  Place,  with  a  viaduct  crossing 
the  street  below,  leads  hence  to  the  E.,  past  the  Old  Calton  Burial 
Ground  (open  9-4  on  week-days;  with  the  Martyrs^  Monumenty 
a  memorial  of  the  Scots  who  fell  in  the  American  Giril  War,  the  tomb 
of  David  Hume,  d.  1776,  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Monument,  etc.), 
to  (4  min.)  the  handsome  castellated  PHson  (PI.  F,  3).  The  steps 
opposite  ascend  to  the  Calton  Hill  (365  ft. ;  PI.  E,  3). 

To  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  is  a  monument  to  the  philosopher 
Dugald  Stewart  (d.  1828)  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  Old  Observatory 
(comp.  p.  523).  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rises  the  Nelson  Monument 
(102  ft.  5  open  8-7,  in  winter  10-3,  adm.  3rf.;  *View);  a  ball  falls  here  at 
1  p.m.,  when  the  time-gun  is  fired  from  the  castle.  Adjoining  is  the  un- 
finished National  Monument,  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Calton  Hill,  near  the  Prison,  is  the 

High  School  (PI.  F,  3),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style. 

[Opposite  is  a  footpath  descending  direct  to  Holyrood.  ]    Farther  on, 

to  the  right,  are  Bums^s  Monument  and  the  New  Calton  Burial 

Ground  (PI.  G,  3). 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Register  House  (p.  520),  the  North  Bridge 
(Pi.  E,  3,  4),  rebuilt  in  1897,  crosses  the  hollow  hetween  the  old 
and  new  towns,  now  occupied  hy  the  railway ;  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  bridge  at  night,  after  the  lamps  are  lit,  is  very  striking. 
North  Bridge  St.,  passing  the  offices  of  the  ^Scotsman'  newspaper, 
ends  at  the  High  St.  (comp.  p.  619),  beyond  which  it  is  continued 
by  the  South  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  crossing  the  quaint  but  uninviting 
Cowgatey  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the  town.  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  on,  is  the  UniverBity  (PI.  E,  5),  a  building  dating  from 

1789-1827,  with  a  dome  added  in  1887. 

The  University  was  fonnded  by  James  VI.  in  1682,  and  in  1905  it 
numbered  40  professors,  ^3  lectnrers,  and  44  examiners,  besides  upwards 
of  60  assistants,  and  9000  students.  Tbe  medical  faculty  (ca.  1400  students) 
has  long  been  renowned,  and  a  handsome  ^Medieal  School  (PI.  E,5),  in  a 
striking  Renaissance  style,  was  opened  in  1884,  a  little  to  the  W.  The 
Library  (open  daily  1(^,  in  summer  10^,  Bat.  10-1 ;  in  vacation  daily  10-1 
except  Sat.j  adm.  6<i.,  for  a  party  is.)  contains  about  20&,0(X)  printed  vols, 
and  7600  HSS.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Medical  School  are  the  Music  Class  Room, 
the  Students''  Union,  and  the  *McEv>anHall  (for  graduation  ceremonials,  etc.). 

Behind  the  University,  entered  from  Chambers  St.,  is  the  large 
'^Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (PI.  £.  6),  founded  in  1861,  and  containing 
valuable  and  extensive  collections  of  natural  history,  industrial  art,  and 
ethnology  (open  free,  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Frid.,  104,  Wed.  10-4  and 
6-10,  Sat.  10-10,  Sun.  2-5).  — .  Opposite  the  Museum  is  the  Heriot-Watt 
College.  —  Chambers  St.  occupies  the  site  of  the  College  Wynd,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  1T71. 

Lothian  Street  y  on  the  S.  side  of  the  University,  leads  west- 
ward to  the  Vnivertity  New  Buildings  (see  above),  and  to  Lauriston 
Place  (PI.  D,  E,6),  with  ♦Heriot's  Hospital  (P1.D,  E,  5),  founded 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  fatherless  boys  by  George 
Heriot  (d.  1624),  goldsmith  and  banker  to  James  YI.  (see  ^Fortunes 
of  Nigel').   The  handsome  buildiug,  long  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones, 

was  designed  byWm.  Aytoun  (adm.  10-3,  daily,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.). 

Among   other    similar    schools   are   Oillespie's    Institution  (PI.   C,  6), 

Gillespie  Crescent;  StewarCs  College,  Queensferry  Road  (PI.  A,  8)*,  Donaldson's 

Hospital  (p.  622)*,  and  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

To  the  left  rises  the  magnificent  Infirmary  (PI.  E,  5),  consisting 

of  several  detached  buildings  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style.  It  cost 

350-400, OOOi.,  and  accommodates  nearly  8000  patients  yearly. 

The  Meadow  Walk  (PI.  S,  6,  6)  leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Meadows 
(PI.  D,  E,  6),  an  extensive  recreation-ground,  adjoined  on  the  S.W.  by 
BrurUsJield Links,  another  public  park.  —  At  No.  ib  Oeobgb  Squabs  (PI.  E,  6, 6), 
to  the  E.  of  the  Meadow  Walk,  took  place  the  only  interview  between 
Scott  and  Bums.  —  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Meadows  is  the  Cfrange 
Cemetery,  with  the  graves  of  J)r.  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  Hugh  Miller  (d.  1866), 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  (d.  1878).  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Bruntsfield  Links  is  Mer- 
(^iston  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  Napier  (d.  1617),  the  inventor  of  logarithms, 
but  now  a  boys'  school.    Merchiston  station,  see  p.  610. 

We  may  now  return  to  High  St.  and  Princes  St.  vIjI  Forrest  Road 

and  George  IV.    Bridge  (tramway)  at  the  junction  of  which,  to  the 

left,  is  old  Orey  friars'  Church  (Pl.  E,  5),  in  the  graveyard  of  which 

the  ^National  Covenant*  was  signed  in  1638. 

Among  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard  are  those  of  George  Buchanan 
(d.  1682),  George  Heriot  (d.  1634),  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (d.  1691 ;  the  'bluidy 
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Mackenzie^  of  the  Covenanters),  Allan  Ranaay  (d.  1758),  and  Robertson 
(d.  1793),  the  historian  of  Charles  V.  The  1300  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of 
Both  well  Brig  (1679-,  p.  530)  were  confined  here,  and  suffered  great  privations. 

In  Oeorge  I V,  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  which  spans  the  Oowgate  (p.  621), 
is  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  (100,000  toIs.). 
The  bridge  is  continued  by  Melbourne  Place,  containing  the  Sheriff 
Court  Buildings,  and  beyond  High  St.  (p.  518)  by  Bank  St.,  which 
descends  past  the  Bank  of  Scotland  (PI.  E,  4),  a  handsome  Renais- 
sance building,  to  the  Mound  and  Princes  St. 

On  regaining  Princes  St.,  we  turn  to  the  left  to  ^Islt  the  W. 
part  of  the  town.  Among  the  handsome  buildings  to  the  right  are 
several  hotels  and  club-houses.  To  the  left,  in  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  (PI.  0,D,4;  band  twice  a  week  in  summer),  which  occupy 
the  place  of  the  old  Nor'  Loch,  Is  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  James 
Y,  Simpson  (d.  1870),  the  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  chloro- 
form. At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  same  side,  is  St.  John^s 
Episcopal  Church  (PI.  G,  4),  adjoining  which  is  an  lona  cross  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Ramsay  (d.  1876).  In  the  hollow  behind  St.  John's 
Is  St.  Cuihbert's  or  the  West  Church  (PI.  0,  4;  rebuilt  1892-94), 
the  graveyard  of  which  contains  the  last  resting-place  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey  (d.  1869;  by  the  S.E.  walT).  —  Opposite  St.  John's  is 
the  handsome  new  Caledonian  Station  (p.  513). 

From  this  point  Queens  ferry  Street  leads  to  the  right  to  (6  min.) 
the  ♦Dean  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3 ;  106  ft.  high),  which  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leith  and  commands  a  fine  yiew.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  pass 
Trinity  Church  and  several  handsome  terraces  and  follow  the  QueenS' 
ferry  Road,  which  soon  bends  to  the  left  To  the  right  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  imposing  pile  of  Fettes 
College,  a  high-class  school  for  boys,  in  the  foreground.  About 
300  yds.  farther  on,  a  lane  diverges  on  the  left  to  the  (3  min.)  N.E. 
entrance  of  the  *Dean  Cemetery  (Pi.  A,  3),  containing  the  graves 
of  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  WUson,  Alison,  and  other  eminent  Scotsmen. 
Passing  through  the  cemetery,  we  leave  it  by  the  S.  gate,  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  old  Queensferry  Road. 

Palmerston  Place,  the  first  cross-street  on  the  right,  leads  direct 
to  (6  min.)  *St.  Mary's  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  a  fine  E.E.  edifice, 
260  ft.  long,  generally  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  O.  0.  SeoU, 
It  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  erected  in 
1874-79  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  110,000i.  The  *  Interior  (daily 
services  at  8, 11,  and  6)  is  specially  imposing  and  challenges  com-' 
parison  with  some  of  the  older  cathedrals.  The  Central  Spire  (295  ft. 
high)  seems  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
but  may  lose  this  appearance  when  the  W.  towers  are  erected.  The 
church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  West  End  District, 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  point  is  ''Donaldson's  Hospital  (adm. 
on  Tiies.  A  Frid.,  2.80-4,  by  order  from  the  Treasnrer,  61  Castle  St.),  erected 
and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  800  children,  one-third 
of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Alexander  Dmaldson  (d.  1880),  a  printer, 
who  left  200,0001.  for  this  purpose. 
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From  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  Melville  Street  (with  a  monument 
to  Lord  Melville  i  d.  1811)  leads  back  to  Queeusferry  St.  (p.  622) 
and  to  the  somewhat  heavy  Church  of  St.  George  (PI.  0,  4).  This 
chnrch  faces  Ghablottb  Sqvabb  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  which  is  adorned 
with  an  equestrian  *Statue  of  Prince  Albert  (d.  1861),  hy  Steell. 
From  Charlotte  Square  we  follow  (to  the  £.)  the  wide  and  handsome 
Gbobgb  Stbbbt,  soon  crossing  (B  min.)  Castle  Street  (PI.  C,  3, 4), 
at  No.  39  in  which  (between  George  St.  and  Queen  St.,  £.  side) 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  from  1800  to  1826.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  streets  rises  a  statue  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  by  Steell. 
Farther  on  in  George  St.  are  statues  of  Pitt  and  George  IV,  (both  by 
Ghantrey),  the  Union  and  Commercial  Banks  and  the  Music  Hall 
(on  the  right),  and  Su  Andrew's  Church  (P1.D,  3;  on  the  left).  The 
street  ends  at  St.  Akdbbw's  Squabe  (PI.  E,  3),  with  a  group  of 
Alexander  and  Bucephalus  (by  Steell),  the  Melville  Monument ^  and 
several  handsome  Banks,  whence  we  return  through  St.  Andrew's  St. 
to  Princes  St. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Qubbn  Stbbbt  (PI.  D,  3)  is  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  opened  in  1888. 

The  gallery  (adm.  10-4  or  6^  Thurs.  &  Frid.  6d.,  other  days  free}  closed 
on  Sun.  &  Hon.)  now  contains  about  150  portraits,  a  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique,  a  statue  of  Robert  Burnt  by  Flaxman,  engraved  prints 
of  Scottish  historical  characters,  and  French  engravings  ox  the  17-18th  cent. 
(from  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Wataon),  and  a  series  of  draw- 
ings of  Old  Edinburgh  by  Jamet  Drwmmond,  —  The  building,  which  cost 
50,000r,  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Findlay  (d.  1898).  It  now  also 
contains  the  Nationai  Museum  of  Antiquities  (adm.  10-4;  Thurfl.  &  Frid.  Qd.  ^ 
closed  on  Hon.  ^  other  dajs  free).  The  museum  includes  good  prehistoric 
collections,  and  also  numerous  historic  relics,  including  John  Knox's  pul- 
pit, Jenny  Geddes's  stool  (p.  518),  the  sea-chest  of  Alexander  Selkirk  (the 
original  of  ^Robinson  Crusoe^),  and  copies  of  the  National  League  and 
Covenant. 

In  Inverleith  Bov),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  reached  from 
Princes  St.  vial  Hanover  St.,  Dundas  St.,  and  Pitt  St.  (cable- tramway, 
p.  615),  lies  the  (I72M.)  ^Botanic  Garden  (PI.  0,  1;  open  free 
daily  8  till  dusk.  Sun.  11  till  dusk;  conservatories  1  to  5.30  or  dusk), 
with  a  large  palm-house.  Adjacent  is  the  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  1).  Ad- 
mirable *View  of  Edinburgh.  Not  far  off  is  the  Warriston  Cemetery 
(beyond  PI.  D,  1) ,  where  Sir  James  Simpson  (p.  522)  is  buried. 
About  Y2  M.  to  the  W.  is  Fettes  College  (p.  522).  Between  Fettes 
College  and  the  Arboretum  lies  the  Inverleith  Park.  By  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  end  of  Inverleith  Row ,  and  then  to  the  right,  we 
reach  (IV2  M.  from  the  Botanic  Garden)  Granton  (p.  524). 

Blackford  Hill  (station  on  the  Suburban  Railway),  adjoining  the  city  on 
the  S.,  to  the  W.  of  Newington,  is  now  a  public  park.  Xear  the  summit 
(600  ft.),  the  *View  from  which  is  described  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
*Marmion\  is  the  conspicuous  Royal  National  Oheervaiory  (comp.  p.  620). 
The  Braid  Hills  (700  ft),  a  little  farther  on,  are  also  public  and  have  a 
golf-course  (tramway,  see  p.  616  5  Hotel,  p.  514). 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Edinburgh,  but  now  connected  with  it  by 
continuous  lines  of  street,  lies  its  harbour  Leith  (beyond  Pl.F,  G,  1), 
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a  bustling  seaport  with  (1901)  76,667  inhab.  and  extensive  Docks. 
Its  two  *Pier8f  each  8/4  M.  long,  afford  a  fine  yiew  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  enliTened  with  shipping  and  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Fife 
(ferry  between  the  pier-heads  id,').  The  Trinity  House,  erected 
in  1816  on  the  site  of  an  older  building,  contains  some  models  of 
ships,  a  large  ^Painting,  by  David  Scott,  of  Yasco  da  Gama  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an  old  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  —  Steamers  from  Leith,  see  p.  615. 

About  1 74  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leith  (tramway  via  Junction  Road) 
is  the  quaint  flshing-village  of  Kewhaven  {Peacock  Inn,  fish- 
dinner  from  is.  6(2.) ,  inhabited  by  a  flsher-folk  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  who  rarely  marry  out  of  their  own  circle  and  have  preserved 
most  of  their  ancient  customs.  The  costume  of  the  'flsh-wives^  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  is  very  picturesque. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  Newhaven  is  Trinity,  a  colony  of  villas. 
Trinity  is  contiguous  to  Granton,  a  modem  seaport,  with  three 
magnificent  Piers,  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  a  cost 
of  160,000f.  (fine  ♦View  from  the  E.  pier).  The  traffic  here,  however, 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Leith.   Steamers,  see  p.  515. 

Ezoanions  from  Edinbargh. 

1.  On  a  hill  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  saburb  of  Newingion  (p.  520)  stand 
the  rains  of  Oraigmillar  Castle,  built  in  1487,  a  favourite  residence  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (key  at  the  Craigmillar  Dairy ;  small  fee).  The  castle 
is  most  easily  reached  from  DvddingtUm  Station  on  the  Suburban  Railway. 

2.  About  8  IC  to  the  W.  of  Edinbui^h  lies  Oontorphine,  reached  by 
train  from  Waverley  Station,  omnibus  (p.  616),  or  on  foot  by  the  QnaeiM- 
ferry  Road  (p.  522)  or  by  the  footpath  vi&  the  view-point  **JZcs<  and  &« 
ThankfuV^  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Firth. 
*CorttorphiM  Hill  (520  ft.)  also  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Forth,  the 
Forth  Bridge  (p.  55()),  and  the  Highland  hills. 

8.  The  Fentland  Hills,  which  extend  to  the  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  afford 
numerous  pleasant  rambles.  The  highest  summits  are  Scald  Lam  (i898  ft.) 
and  Carnethy  (1890  ti.),  two  good  points  of  view  (see  Map).  The  most 
convenient  way  to  reach  the  Pentlands  is  to  take  the  train  (Caledonian 
Stat.)  to  (8V2  M.)  Colinton,  (6  M.)  Currie,  or  (7^2  M.)  Balemo  (comp.  Map) ; 
or  they  may  be  approached  on  foot  or  by  carriage  through  Momingiide 
(p.  5U)  and  over  the  Braid  milt  (p.  523).  B.  L.  Stevenson  (1860-94)  lived 
for  some  time  at  iSkoamUm. 

4.  Fbom  Edinbuboh  to  Hawthobndbm  and  Boslin  (1  day).  Train 
from  Waverley  Station  (p.  518)  to  (11  M.)  Bawthornden  in  V2  br.  —  *Haw- 
thomden  (open  on  week-days  in  summer,  10-6 ;  adm.  ls.),diarmingly  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  North  Esk^  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Drummond  (1685- 
1649),  who  was  visited  here  by  Ben  Jonson  in  1618.  The  tree  under  whidh 
they  first  met  is  pointed  out.  Beneath  the  mansion  are  some  curious  artificial 
caves.  Hence  we  w^k  through  a  romantic  wooded  glen  to  (>/«  hr.)  JRoslin 
Castle  (adm.  Qd.),  the  ancient  seat  of  the  St.  Glairs,  celebrated  in  Scott's 
*Bosabelle\  Close  by  is  *  Boslin  Chapel  (open  10-6,  in  winter  10  till 
dusk,  adm.  Is.;  Sun.  only  at  the  services  at  noon  and  6  p.m.),  founded 
in  1446  as  the  choir  of  a  collegiate  church  (which  was  never  finished), 
and  remarkable  for  its  profuse  decoration,  the  style  of  which  is  generally 
believed  to  be  Spanish.  The  *^IYentiee  Pillar'  owes  its  name  to  a  legend 
not  unknown  elsewhere.  Near  the  chapel  are  the  Ropal  Hotel  (luncheon 
2«.  6cf.-8s.  6d.)  and  the  RotUn  Inn.  —  We  may  return  to  Edinburgh  by 
%n  afternoon  coach  (7  M.  •,  fare  !».),  or  by  train  from  RosUn  Station.   Those 
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who  piefer  to  make  the  round  in  the  reverse  direction  may  leave  Edin- 
burgh by  one  of  the  morning  coachea  for  Boslin.  The  railway  company 
issues  circular  tickets  (fares  2<.  2d.,  is.  9d.),  which  are  available  for  the 
stations  at  Roilin^  Bawthomdm^,  RoulfnUe^  Rotalyn  CastUy  and  Folton, 
One  of  the  coaches  also  makes  a  circular  tour  via  Dalkeith  (2«.  6d.). 

5.  Fbok  Edinbuxoh  to  Dalkeith  (6M .  ^  railway  from  Waverley  Station 
in  30  min.).  The  small  town  of  Dalkeith  (Gross  Keys;  Harrow;  7300  in- 
hab.)  is  uninteresting.  To  the  K.  is  ''Salkeith  Palace,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings.  The  house  and  *Park  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  A  Sat.  in 
the  absence  of  the  family.  —  Newhattle  Alhey  (p.  607)  is  1  31.  to  the  S. 

6.  Fbok  Edinbdsgh  to  thb  Fobth  Bbidoe.  Railway  from  Waverley 
Station  to  (9Vs  M.)  Dafmeny  (p.  5dO)  in  17-23  min.  (fares  1«.  Id.,  ^i^f^d.)  \  walk 
thence  to  O/2  H.)  South  Queetu/erirp  (Queensferry  Arms),  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  gigantic  Forth  Bridge  (p.  560).  The  village  (1100  inhab.)  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Margaret,  consort  of  Malcolm  Canmore  (see  p.  669). 
About  2>/4  M.  to  the  W.  is  ffopetoun  Souse,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  with  a  flne  park  CViews),  open  to  the  public.  The  village  of 
Daimenp,  lv4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Queensferry,  possesses  an  ancient  Norman 
church.  The  return  may  be  made  through  '^Dalmeny  Park  (open),  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  with  DaUneny  House  and  Barnhougle  Castle, 
the  latter  incorporating  ancient  remains,  to  Cramtmd  Bridge  (inn),  IVx  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  littie  coast-village  of  Cramond.  Barnton  SUUion  OBarnton 
Hotel,  p.  614),  3/4  ^*  farther  on,  see  p.  614.  —  Brakes  from  Edinbui^h  to 
Queens/erry,  see  p.  616. 

Among  other  points  easily  reached  from  Edinburgh  in  one  day  are 
Melrose  and  Dryhurgh  (comp.  p.  606);  BunUisland  and  Aherdouri'^.  660);  the 
Trossachs  (see  B.  68);  North  Berwick  (p.  60Q;  Linlithgow  (see  below)  (  Dun- 
fermlifte  (p.  669);  Stirling  (p.  636);  Lanark  and  the  FalU  of  Clyde  (p.  631). 

67.  From  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 

a.  North  British  RcUlway, 

17  M.  Railway  from  Waverley  Station  in  1  hr.  6  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares 
6s.,  2s.  6<f. ;  return-fares  7s.  Bd.,  is,.  Sat.  to  Mon.  returns,  single  fare). 

After  leaving  Haymarket  (p.  613)  the  train  passes  (81/2  M.) 
Saughton  and  (6  M.)  Oogar.  8  M.  Ratho,  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Kirkliston  and  Dahneny  (see  above).  —  12  M.  Winchhurgh,  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  the  Forth  Bridge  for  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  —  141/2  M.  Philipstown. 

171/2  M.  Linlithgow  (Star  ^  Garter;  8u  MichaeVs),  an  old  town 
with  4280  Inhab.,  was  long  a  fayonrlte  residence  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  The  •Palace  (adm.  10-6;  fee),  visible  from  the  railway 
(to  the  right),  dates  In  Its  present  form  from  the  14-1 7th  centuries. 
Queen  Mary  was  bom  here  In  1642,  and  the  Regent  Moray,  who 
was  shot  In  the  streets  of  the  town,  died  here  In  1670.  8t.  MichaeVs 
Church,  adjoining  the  Palace,  founded  by  David  I.  (12th  cent.).  Is 
a  large  edifice  of  various  periods,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular. 
A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Borrowstounneis  (pron.  Bo'ness),  on 
the  Forth  (steamers  to  London,  see  p.  610). 

22  M.  Polmont  Is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Stirling  (p.  536).  — 
26 V2  M.  Falkirk  (Red  Lion ;  Crown ;  Royal),  a  busy  town  of  (1901) 
29,271  Inhab.,  with  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  ^Falkirk  Trysts*  are 
large  cattle-fairs  (second  Tuesdays  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.).  Wallace 
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was  defeated  by  Edward  I.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298,  and 
Prince  Charles  Stuart  defeated  the  English  here  in  1746.  —41  M. 
Lenzie  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Coatbridge  (p.  510)  and  to  Kirk- 
intilloch and  Aherfoyle  (comp.  p.  537).  Beyond  (46V8  M.)  Covflaira 
we  descend  a  steep  gradient  through  a  long  tunnel  and  enter  the 
(47  M.)  Queen  Street  Station  of  Glasgow  (see  below). 

b.  Caledonian  Railway. 

46  M.  Railway  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  525). 

This  line  passes  through  a  busy  iron-working  district,  the  lights 
of  which  are  imposing  at  night.  Among  the  chief  stations  are : 
10  M.  Midealder;  16  M.  West  Colder^  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
paraffin  oil  industry;  33  M.  Holytown;  and  (38  M.)  Vddirhgston 
(p.  610),  where  we  join  the  line  from  Garstalrs.  —  At  (46  M.) 
Olasgow  (see  below)  the  trains  stop  at  Eglinton  Street  before 
running  into  the  Central  Station. 

QGlasgOW.  —  Bailway  Stations.  1.  JforVi  BritUh  or  Queen  Street  Btatiam 
(PI.  F,  3),  Dundas  St.,  for  trains  to  Edinburgh  and  the  North,  London 
(via  York),  Loch  Lomond,  and  for  the  W.  Highland  Line  (B.  71).  —  2.  Cale- 
donian Central  Station  (PL  E,  4),  Gordon  St.,  for  Edinburgh,  London  (via 
Garstairs  and  Carlisle),  Paisley,  Greenock,  Hamilton,  ete.  —  3.  St,  Enoch's 
(PI.  F,  6),  of  the  G.  &  S.  W.  B.,  St.  Enoch's  Sq.,  for  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr, 
Carlisle  and  London  visL  Dumfries,  etc.  —  4.  Buchanan  Street  (PI.  F,  2,  3), 
the  Caledonian  terminus  for  trains  to  Oban,  Perth,  and  the  N.  —  6.  Eglinton 
Street  (comp.  PI.  E,  6),  a  secondary  station  for  the  S.  trains  of  the  Cal»- 
donian  Railway.  —  6.  College  Street  (PI.  G,  4),  a  secondary  N.  B.  station.  — 
7.  Main  Street  (comp.  PI.  F,  6),  Gorbals,  for  trains  running  S.  from  St. 
Enoch'^s.  —  Underground  Railways,  see  p.  527. 

Hotels.  "Central  (PI.  b ;  E,  4),  at  the  Central  Station,  R.  it,  6(f.,  B.  3s., 
D.  5«.,  *St.  Enoch's  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  at  St.  Enoch's  Station,  B.  4<.,  B.  or  L.  3«., 
D.  6«.,  two  large  railway  hotels.  —  *NoaTH  Bsitish  Station  (PI.  c;  F,  4), 
George  Sq.,  adjoining  the  N.  B.  R.  Terminus;  Windsor  (PI.  i;  D,  3),  200  St. 
Vincent  St.,  R.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  5s. ;  Grand  Hotbl  (PL  k;  G,  D,  2),  Charing 
Gross  (W.  end),  R.  from  8s.  Qd.y  D.  6t.  —  Rotal  (PI.  ds  F,  4),  Geoice  Sq., 
R.  4s.,  D.  4«.-5<. ;  *  Victoria,  15  West  George  St.  (PL  E,  3),  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.} 
Alexandra  (PL  1-,  E,  3);  Bath  (PL  m;  E,  9),  152  Bath  St.;  Steel's  (PL  r; 
F,  4),  5  Queen  St.,  R.  or  D.  3s.  6d.;  Bridge  Street  Station  (PL  q;  E,  6); 
Blythswood,  320  Argyle  St.  —  Temperance  HoteU:  Cranston's  Waverlet 
(PL 8)  E,3),  Sauchiehall  St.;  Gogkbdrn  (Pl.t;  E,3),  141  Bath  St.,  R.  &B.  from 
4«.  6(1.,  D.  3s.;  Old  Waverlet,  185  Buchanan  St.,  B.  3s.,  D.  3s.;  Osborne, 
106  Sauchiehall  St.,  pens,  from  5«. 

Restaurants.  At  the  *  Central  and  *Bt,  Enoch"**  HoteU  ^  see  above; 
*  Ferguson  &  Forrester  (Prince  of  Walee)^  36  Buchanan  St.;  *Lang^  78  Queen 
St.;  Brown,  79  St.  Vincent  St.;  Oroivenor,  Gordon  St.  &  Queen's,  70  Buchanan 
St.;  White,  7  Gordon  St.;  WeOeon  A  Bkme,  West  George  St.;  Rupprecht, 
183  Hope  St. ;  Hippodrome,  328  Sauchiehall  St.  (see  below).  —  Oonfeotioner. 
Assafreg,  78  St.  Vincent  St.  and  171  Sauchiehall  St. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PL  F,  4),  George  Sq.  Numerous  branch-offices. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PL  E,  8),  Cowcaddens;  Royalty  (PL  E,  8), 
Sauchiehall  St.;  Grand  (PL  E,  2),  Cowcaddens  (melodrama);  Prineea9*s, 
Main  St.,  Gorbals  (PL  F,  6).  —  Empire  Palace  (PL  F.  3),  a  music-hall. 
St.  Andrew's  Halls,  Berkeley  St.  (classical  concerts  in  winter) ;  Queen's  Rooms, 
at  the  W.  end  of  Sauchiehall  St.  (concerts,  balls,  etc.).  —  Simtodrome^ 
328  Sauchiehall  St.,  with  restaurant.  —  Scottish  Zoo  A  Cirous,  Kew  City  Road 
(adm.  6d.-2«.). 

Exhibitions.  An  Annual  Exhibition  of  Modem  Paintings  is  held  in  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  173  Sauchiehall  St.  —  Public  Art  Galleries,  see  p.  039. 
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Gabs.  From  one  staiioiL  to  another,  or  into  the  town,  is,  for  1-3  pers., 
112  lbs.  of  luggage  included*,  each  addlt.  pers.  64.  —  By  time:  for  the  first 
Vz  hr.  is,  6d. ;  each  V4  br.  addit.  Qd.  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  most  of 
the  chief  streets  and  run  to  the  suburbs.  —  Omnibuses  also  are  numerous. 
Underground  Bailways.  The  Glasgow  Distkict  Subwat  (cars  every 
4  min.;  fares,  all  round  2d.,  any  four  stations  Id.)  describes  a  wide  circle 
round  theW.  and  S.W.  part  of  the  city  from  St.  Enoch  Square.  Stations: 
St.  Enceh^  Buchanan  St.,  Coteeaddens,  St,  Osorffe's  Cross,  Kelvin  Bridge,  ffill- 
head^  Partick  Cross,  Merkland  St.,  Qovan  Cross,  Copland  Road,  Cessnock, 
Kiwning  Park,  Shields  Road,  West  St.,  and  Brtdge  St.  —  The  Glasgow  Gitt 
&  DiSTBiGT  Railway  runs  E.  and  W.  from  Qfutn  St.  Station  (Low  Level), 
affording  rapid  access  to  the  Cathedral  (College  Stat.),  the  University  and 
West  End  Park  (Charing  Cross  Stat.),  and  the  West  End  suburbs  (Hynd- 
land  Stat.),  —  The  Glasgow  Central  Undbbgbodnd  Railway  runs  from 
the  Central  Station  (Low  Level)  to  the  N.W.  vi&  Anderston  Cross,  Stoheross 
(junction  for  Partiek\  Kelvin  Bridge,  and  Botanic  Garden  to  Maryhill,  and 
to  the  S.E.  vi&  Glasgow  Cross,  Glasgow  Green,  Bridgeion  Cross,  etc.,  to 
Rutherglen  and  Bothwell. 

Steamers.  Beep-sea  steamers  ply  from  Glasgow  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  innumer- 
able river-steamers  ply  to  the  watering-places  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clpde 
and  its  ramifications  (p.  632).  In  summer  practically  every  point  of  any 
importance  in  the  W.  Highlands  and  Islands  may  be  conveniently  reached 
by  steamer  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The  first  2  hrs.  of  the  river 
journey  may  be  avoided  by  proceeding  by  train  to  Greenock  or  Gowock 
(comp.  p.  638;  */fiiir,).  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  port  of  Glasgow  and  its  long  series  of  ship-building  yards, 
with  the  deafening  din  of  their  hammers,  should  sail  the  whole  way.  — 
From  Greenock  to  Belfast  daily  in  7  hrs.  (12«.  Qd.)',  to  Dublin  daily  in  18  hrs. 
(16«.);  to  London  thrice  weekly  (30«.)-,  to  Liverpool  4-6  times  weekly  in 
15  hrs.  (lis.),  etc. 

Goods  Agents:    Wais  Fargo  A  Co.,  63a.  St.  Vincent  St.  —  Fine  Abt 
Dbaleb:  Andvew  Duthie,  426  &  428  Sauchiehall  St. 
American  Consul,  Samuel  U.  Taylor,  Esq, 

Principal  Attractions:  CatJudral  (p.  628);  Broomielaw  (p.  528);  Walk 
through  BucJianan  St.  and  Argyle  St,  0>>529);  University  (p.  530);  KelviU" 
grove  Park  and  Art  Galleries  (p.  629). 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  and  Industrial  capital  of  Scotland  and 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  with  (1901)  760,423  Inhab.  (or, 
Including  the  suburbs  and  contiguous  horoughs,  nearly  1,000,000), 
lies  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  site  of  an  episcopal  see  founded  by  St. 
Mungo  In  660,  and  rivals  Liverpool  in  its  shipping-trade  and  Man- 
chester in  its  manufactures. 

Among  the  numerous  industries  of  Glasgow  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  is  its  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Building  (located  chiefly  at  Govan  and 
Partick),  in  which  it  is  facile  princes  among  British  towns.  Two-thirds 
of  all  British  steamers  are  built  on  the  Clyde,  or  at  least  provided  there 
with  their  engines.  The  first  steam-engine  was  constructed  at  Glasgow  by 
James  Watt,  a  native  of  the  town,  in  1768;  and  the  first  steamer  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  placed  on  the  Clyde  by  Menry  Bell  in  1812  and 
plied  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Among  the  other  chief  industrial 
establishments  in  or  near  Glasgow  are  the  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works  (PI.  G,  2), 
occupying  16  acres  of  ground,  with  a  chimney  436  ft.  high  (over-topped, 
however,  by  a  neighbouring  chimney  of  466  ft. ;  the  Steel  Co.  of  Scotland''s 
Works  at  Kewton  (railway  from  Central  Station  in  V4  hr.)  and  at  Blochairn; 
and  the  huge  works  of  the  Singer  Manuftuturing  do.  of  !New  York  at  Eil- 
bowie  (20  min.  by  train  from  Queen  St.  Stat.).  The  other  chief  products 
and  industries  of  Glasgow  include  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  thread, 
tubes  and  boilers,  calico-printing,  glass,  pottery,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
muslin-weaving.    The  coal-traffic  is  also  immense. 
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Glasgow  is  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  Great  Britain.  The  ga«  and 
water  works,  tramway  lines,  parks,  etc.,  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Corporation,  which  has  also  established  model  lodging-honses  and  pnblic 
baths  and  wash-houses,  and  in  other  ways  busied  itself  with  the  sanitary 
well-being  of  the  city.  —  The  admirable  waterwiupply  is  derived  from  Loch 
Katrine  (p.  634),  43  M.  distant,  l^early  2Vs  millions  sterling  have  been 
expended  upon  the  works,  which  are  now  being  extended. 

The  *Harboiir  and  Docks  of  Glasgow  are  always  thronged  with 
vessels  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Abont  half-a-century  ago 
th«  Clyde  at  Glasgow  was  only  180  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep ;  now, 
by  continual  dredging,  it  is  nearly  500  ft.  wide  and  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  ocean  liners.  Since  1854  upwards  of  7,000,000i. 
have  been  spent  on  the  harbour  and  dock  works,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  has  increased  from  86,000Z.  to  517,000^. 
The  total  of  goods  imported  and  exported  has  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  about  1,000,000  tons  to  over  9,000,000  tons.  The 
water-area  of  the  harbour  (which  extends  along  the  river  for  21/2  M.) 
and  the  docks  is  over  290  acres ;  the  total  length  of  the  quays  is 
nearly  9  M. 

From  the  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  4)  Union  St.  and  Jamaica  St. 
lead  to  the  S.  to  Qlasgow  Bridge  (PI.  F,  6 ;  *View  of  the  harbour), 
rebuilt  in  1899,  immediately  below  which  is  the  *Broomielaw 
(PI.  D,  E,  5),  a  quay  800  ft.  long,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
whence  most  of  the  river  passenger-steamers  start.  A  little  to  the 
S.E. ,  adjoining  the  river,  is  the  open  space  known  as  Olasgow 
Oreen  (PI.  G,  H,  6),  with  Nelson's  Monument  and  the  People^s  Palace^ 
including  a  museum,  art-gallery,  and  winter-garden.  From  the  W. 
end  of  the  Green  the  8aUmarket,  the  home  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jar  vie, 
leads  northwards  to  the  Cross  (PI.  G,  6),  marked  by  the  steeple  of 
the  old  Tolboothj  at  the  S.  end  of  High  St.  From  the  Gross  the 
Trongate,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  and  the  steeple 
of  the  old  Tron  Church  (Pi.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  519),  runs  towards  the 
W.  to  Argyle  St.  (p.  529).  —  The  High  Street  (PI.  G,  4, 5),  leading 
to  the  cathedral,  was  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  old  city  of 
St.  Mungo.  At  ^Bell  0^  the  Brae*,  the  point  where  it  sweeps  to  the 
right  and  begins  to  ascend,  Wallace  defeated  a  detachment  of  the 
English  in  1300. 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PI.  H,  8;  open  daily  10-6,  Nov.  to  Feb.  10-4, 

free),  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  ediflce,  dating 

from  the  12-15th  cent,  and  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style.  The  Sunday 

services  are  at  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.    The  building  is  320  ft.  long, 

70  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high;  the  tower  is  220  ft.  in  height. 

Interior  (fine  organ).  The  Nave  (14th  cent.)  has  a  timber  ceiling.  The 
windows  throughout  the  church  have  been  filled  with  modem  stained  glass, 
chiefly  from  Munich,  at  a  cost  of  lOO.OOOI.  The  Ghoib,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  carved  sereen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  E.  E.,  probably  dating 
from  early  in  the  13th  century.  Behind  the  choir  are  the  Lady  Chapei 
and  Chapter  Howe,  Below  the  choir  is  the  *Cbtpt,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
cathedral,  a  charmingly  proportioned  structure,  with  fine  vaulting.  Some 
pf  its  66  pillars  are  surmounted  by  exquisitely  carved  capitals.    On  the  D 
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side  ia  tht^  tomb  of  E^ard  Irving  (d.  1834),  of  whom  a  portrait  appears, 
9A  John  t^e  Baptist,  in  the  window  above. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  is  frequently  referred  to  in  *Bob  Roy\  and  the 
•lassical  ^eseription  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Andrew  Fairservice. 

To  llie  left  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Royal  Infirmary  (PL  H,  3). 
In  the  vicinity,  In  front  of  the  handsome  Barony  Church  (PI.  H. 
3 7  4),  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Norman  Maeleod  (d.  1872),  by  Mossman. 

On  a  height  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  ^KecropollB  (PI. 
H,  4),  containing  nnmerons  snhstantlal  monuments,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  the  column  to  the  memory  otJohn  Knox  (p.  519). 
Near  it  is  the  grave  of  Sheridan  KnowUs  (d.  1862).  Fine  views 
(closed  6  p.m.). 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  through  High  St.  and  Qeorge 
St,  to  Geobob  SauAAB  (PI.  F,  4),  the  finest  open  space  in  the  city, 
surrounded  by  the  magnificent  liiunicipal  Buildings  (£. ;  adm.  free 
10.30  to  11.30  and  3  to  4),  the  Post  Office  (S.),  the  Bank  of  Scot* 
land,  the  Merchants'  House  (W.),   several  Hotels,  and  other  suh- 

stantial  buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  a  column  80  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Bir  Walter  8coU.  Adjacent  are  equestrian  statues,  by  Maro- 
chetti,  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  The  other  statues  are  those 
of  Sir  John  Moore  (d.  1809),  by  Flaxman  \  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde  (d.  1863), 
by  Foley;  Jamet  Watt  (d.  1819),  by  Chantrey;  Bir  Robert  Peel  (d.l850),  by 
Mossman;  William  Pitt  (d.  180^,  by  Flaxman;  Dr.  Graham,  by  firodie; 
Robert  Burns  (d.  1796),  by  Ewing;  Thomae  Campbell  (d.  1844).  by  Mossman; 
Jamet  Oswald,  by  Marochetti;  Dr.  Livingstone  (d.l873),  by  Mossman;  tind 
Mr.  Gladstone  (d.  1898),  by  Thornycroft. 

In  Queen  St.,  to  the  S.  of  George  Sq.,  stands  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change (PI.  F,  4),  In  the  Corinthian  style.  In  front  is  an  Equealrian 
Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti. 

The  Mitchell  Library  (adm.  free;  9.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.),  23  Miller  St. 
(PI.  F,  4),  contains  upwards  of  80,000  vols.,  including  5000  relating  to  Qlas- 
gow  and  1100  to  Booert  Bums.  Its  fine  magazine-room  is  supplied  with 
about  270  periodicals. 

The  huslest  streets  are  Argyle  Street  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ,  Buchanan 
Street  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  Union  Street  (PL  E,  4),  and  SauchiehaU  Street 
(PI.  0,  D,  £,  3),  which  contain  the  most  attractive  shops. 

Sauchiehall  St.,  a  long  street  joining  the  E.  and  W.  quarters 
of  the  town,  leads  via  Charing  Cross  on  the  W.  to  the  pretty 
'^'Xelvingrove  or  West  End  Park  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  through  which  flows 
the  river  Kelvin.  Near  the  centre  of  the  park  is  the  Stewart  Memorial 
Fountain  and  at  its  S.W;  corner  axe  the  *Art  Galleries  (PI.  A,  2), 
opened  in  1901,  which  also  include  the  City  Industrial  Museum. 
The  permanent  collection  of  paintings  is  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  provincial  public  gallery  in  the  kingdom  of  works  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Venetian  and  other  masters;  it  includes  specimens  of 
Buysdael,  A.  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Mieris,  Osiade,  Van  dtr  Goes,  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Titian,  Palma  Vecchio,  Botticelli,  Murillo,  Constable, 
Turner,  Troyon,  MUM,  Corot,  etc.  Among  the  modern  works  is 
Whistler's  portrait  of  Thomas  Oarlyle.  The  sculptures  include  a 
statue  of  Pitt,  by  Flaxman. 
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V  On  the  hill  to  the  W. ,  beyond  the  Kelvin,  rises  the  ♦ir^"*JiTertity 
(PI.  A,  B,  1) ,  founded  in  1461  and  transferred  in  18!\  pi^O  to  its 
present  magnificent  quarters,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Sctaniott (£.£« 
domestic  style,  with  Scoto-Flemish  features  of  later  da£^je).  The 
buildings  form  a  huge  rectangle,  630  ft.  long  and  296  ft.  ^\  wide, 
dlTided  into  two  by  the  handsome  Common  UaU^  erected  a&  \\)ie 
expense  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  Central  Tower,  200  ft. 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  100  ft.  more.  The  total  cost  was 
about  600, 000^.  The  fine  17th  cent.  Gateway  of  the  old  college 
has  been  re-erected^  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  University  grounds.  The  University  possesses  a  library  of 
180,000  vols.,  and  contains  the  Hunterian  Museum  (10-6;  6cl.), 
with  its  famous  anatomical  collection.  The  numl>er  of  students 
is  2500 ;  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  assistants  60.  —  A  little  to 
the  W.  is  the  huge  Western  Infirmary  (PI.  A,  1),  and  a  little  to 
the  N.  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  (beyond  PL B,  1 ;  adm.  free;  station, 
see  p.  527),  with  a  large  circular  conservatory.  —  The  terraces  and 
streets  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  very  handsome  and  substantial. 
The  S.  part  of  the  town  Is  a  busy  manufacturing  district;  the 
S  W.  part  is  mainly  residential,  with  the  large  Queen's  Park,  com- 
manding a  *yiew  of  the  city,  and  Including  Camp  Hill,  the  site 
of  Regent  Moray's  camp  before  the  battle  of  Langside,  in  which  he 
defeated  the  forces  of  Queen  Mary  in  1668.  Near  the  large  Victoria 
Infirmary,  to  the  S.  of  the  park,  is  a  memorial  of  the  battle.  The 
ruins  of  Cathcart  Castle ,  whence  the  Queen  watched  the  battle, 
lie  1  Va  M«  to  the  S.  — To  the  E.  of  the  town  is  the  laxge  Alexandra 
Park,  with  a  golf-course.  —  Victoria  Park,  in  Partick,  to  the  N.W., 
contains  a  curious  Fossil  Orove. 

^Ezcnnions. 
G-laagow  standB  almost  unrivalled  among  the  towns  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  number,  charm,  and  variety  of  the  excursions  that  may  be  made 
from  it.  The  estuary  of  the  Clyde  alone  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  field 
(comp.  p.  527),  and  most  of  the  circular  tours  referred  to  at  p.  499  may 
be  begun  at  Glasgow. 

1.  To  Hamilton  (one  day),  11  M.,  railway  from  the  Central  or  Queen 
St.  Station  in  Va-'A  hr.  (farep  is.,  7Va<*.).  —  Hamilton  (Royal,  R.  or  D.  Ss.t 
Commercial;  County f  Clydesdale)^  a  prosperous  town  with  (1901)  83,776 
hihab.,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Clyde, 
is  a  favourite  summer-resort.  Close  to  the  town  on  the  N.  is  Hamilton 
Palace  (adm.  only  by  special  permission),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  The  large  Park  (open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.)  contains  the  impos- 
ing ducal  Mausoleum.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avon,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Gadsow  Oaatle,  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  ballad  by  Scott.  Cadzow  Forest,  with  its  patriarchal  oaks, 
contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle,  survivals  of  an  ancient  British  race 
(comp.  p.  458).  Opposite  Cadzow  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon, 
is  the  summer-chateau  of  Chdtelherault ,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  1732  in  imitation  of  the  house  from  which  he  took  his  French  title, 
but  little  more  than  a  facade.  About  2  M.  to  the  K.  of  Hamilton  is 
Bothwell  Brig,  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  by  the  Eoyalists  in 
1679.  The  village  of  Bothwell  (Clyde  Hotel),  with  the  viUas  of  numerous 
Glasgow  merchants,   is   1/2  M.  farther  on  (train  from  Hamilton).    On  the 
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Clyde,  V4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  village,  is  the  pictnMsque  ruin  of  *Both- 
well  Outlef  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ,  husband  of  Queen  Mary 
(open  on  Tnee.  to  Frid.,  9-6).  We  may  return  by  train  from  Bothwell  to 
Glaigow  in  36  minutes.  —  This  excursion  may  be  eomblned  with  the  next 
(one  night  out)  by  proceeding  by  train  from  Hamilton  to  (9V2  H.)  Tillie- 
tudlem.  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ( Craignethan)  immortalised  in  Old 
Mortality,  and  going  on  thence  to  (jm.)  Lanark  (see  below),  taking  Stone- 
byres  on  the  way;  or  we  may  go  by  coach  direct  to  (14V2  M.)  Lanark. 

2.  To  THB  Falls  of  CLrps  (one  day).  Bailway  from  the  Central  Sta- 
tion to  Lanark  (36  M.)  in  1-3  hrs.  Circular  tickets  (8<.,  6«.  6d.-,  from 
Edinburgh  Us.  6d.,  7s.  6(1.),  available  in  either  direction,  are  issued  for 
a  combination  of  this  route  with  Tillietudlem  (see  above)-,  train  to  Lanark; 
coach  from  the  station  to  Corehouse  W.  Lodgt  (for  Ck)ra  and  Bonnington 
Linns)  and  back  to  Lanark;  to  (iVihr.)  Orossford  via  CeoHland  Crags  and 
(V2  hr.)  Stonthyru  (adm.  8d.);  footpath  to  (IV2  M.)  TillietudUm.  —  Lanark 
(Clydesdale,  B.  from  3«.  Qd.^  L.  2s.  6if.,  D.  from  3s.  6d.;  Black  Bull,  pens. 
6s.  6<l.)f  »  small  town  with  4930  inhab.,  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  exploits 
of  William  WaUace  (13th  cent.).  From  1784  onwards  it  was  the  home  of 
Robort  Owen,  the  Socialist  (p.  279),  who  owned  the  mills  at  New  Lanark, 
in  which  he  carried  on  several  interesting  socialistic  experiments.  In 
visiting  the  *Fall8  of  Olyde  f^om  Lanark  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan.  After  leaving  the  station  we  take  the  first  street  to  the  left,  and 
Immediately  afterwards  turn  to  the  right.  Near  the  Black  Bull  we  again 
turn  to  the  left ,  and  at  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  road  now 
descends  (road  to  right  between  two  houses  to  be  avoided)  to  the  first 
lodge  of  Bonningt&n  House,  in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  6d.)  are  the 
falls  of  (I/2  M.)  "Cora  Linn  (86  ft.)  and  (V2  M.)  Bonnington  Linn  (30  ft.).  We 
then  return  to  Lanark,  pass  through  the  town,  and  proceed  to  the  W.  At 
the  G/s  M.)  fork  we  take  the  lower  road  to  the  left.  At  (Vs  M.)  Kirkjleld- 
hank  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde.  fAbout  1/2  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the 
Mouse  Water,  are  the  pretty  *Cartland  Crags,  best  viewed  from  the  via- 
duct over  the  ravine.]  At  the  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we 
obtain  a  ticket  for  Stonebyres  (3<l.),  68  ft.  high  and  with  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  water  of  the  three  falls,  which  lies  IV4  M.  farther  on.  Crossford 
(see  above)  is  3  M.  beyond  Stonebyres. 

3.  To  Paislet,  7  M.  Bailway  from  the  Central  or  St.  Enoch^s  Station 
in  V4-V2hr.  — Paisley  (County;  Globe.  B.  3s.,  D.  35.  6<l.),  a  smoke-begrimed 
industrial  town  on  the  Cart,  with  (1901)  79-366  inhab.  and  large  thread  (Coats 
&  Clark),  shawl,  and  corn-flour  (Brown  &  Poison)  factories,  possesses  a  fine 
*  Abbey  Churdi,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-15th  centuries.  The 
Coats  Memorial  Church  (Baptist)  claims  to  be  the  most  imposing  modern 
church  in  Scotland,  next  to  St.  Mary'*s  Cathedral  in  Edinburgh  (p.  623). 
Handsome  Toum  Hall.    In  the  Fountain  Gardens  is  a  Statue  of  Bums  (1896). 

4.  To  Atr  AMD  THE  Lano  OF  BuENS  (oue  day).  The  railway  (St.  Enoch^s 
Station)  to  Ayr  (4IV2  M.,  in  1-3  hrs.  •,  fares  6s. ,  3s.  6d.)  runs  via  PaUley 
(see  above);  Kilwinning,  with  a  ruined  priory  of  the  13th  cent,  (to  the  E., 
Eglinton  Castle) \  and  18O  M.)  Irvine,  with  a  busy  trade  in  coal.  It  then 
skirts  the  sea,  passing  the  watering-places  of  (36  M.)  Troon  (Amer.  Agent, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Waddell)  and  (331/2  M.)  Prestwiek,  both  with  good  golf-links.  — 
Ayr  (* Station,  R.  3«.  6(1..  D.  4s.  6<l.-,  Dalblair;  King's  Arms),  an  ancient 
seaport  with  (1901)  38,624  inhab.,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  centre  of  the 
^Bums  Countr7\  A  statue  of  the  poet,  by  Lawson,  was  unveiled  in  front 
of  the  railway-station  in  1891.  The^ Auld  Brig\  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
16th  cent.,  is  still  standing ;  while  the  ''I^ew  Brig'  of  the  5>oem  (1788)  was 
rebuilt  in  1879.  The  Pier  affords  a  good  view  of  the  mountains  of  Arran 
(p.  632).  The  Wallace  Tower  (180  ft.  high)  was  built  in  1833  on  the  site  of 
an  old  tower,  in  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned.  The 
road  to  the  S.  (tramway  to  Brig  0*  Doon,  3(1.)  leads  to  (3  M.)  the  Cottage 
in  which  Robert  Burns  was  bom  in  1759 ,  containing  a  few  relics  of  the 
poet  (adm.  2d.).  The  whole  country-side  is  full  of  associations  with  his 
poems.  About  Vs  K*  farther  on  is  Auld  Alloway  Kirk,  between  which  and 
the  road  is  the  grave  of  Burns''s  father.    Just  beyond  the  church  are  two 
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bridges  over  the  Doon^  the  old  one  being  that  oyer  which  Tarn  O^Shanter 
escaped  with  such  difficulty.  The  gardens  adjoining  the  bridges  contain 
the  Bums  Monttment  (adm.  2d.),  a  pretentious  and  somewhat  incongruous 
structure  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple  (view),  and  a  grotto  with  figures 
of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny.  We  may  return  to  Ayr  by  the 
ro&d  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Doon.  — r  fieyond  Ayr  the  raUway  goes 
on  to  MayhoU^  Oirvan,  and  (59  M.)  Sttxmraer  (comp.  p.  513)  \  while  a  new 
light  railway  fkirts  the  coast  to  Girvan  (19  M.). 

In  regard  to  the  following  excursions  on  the  Clyde,  comp.  pp.  499, 5(X), 
537  (Circular  Tours). 

5.  To  Abbochas,  a  pleasant  excursion  for  one  day.  Steamer  from 
Greenock  or  Gourock  (p.  638)  to  Arrochar  in  3  hrs.  (return-fare  from  Glasgow 
ia  ,  Bs,  3df.).  —  Arroohar  (Arrochar  ffotet,  B.  or  D.  St.)  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  long  and  narrow  LoQh  Long  (p.  538).  From  Arrochar  we  may  return 
direct  by  steamer  or  walk  or  drive  (coach)  across  to  (2V4  M.)  Tarbet  on  Loch 
Lomond,  (p.  534),  returning  by  steamer  to  Balloch  (p.  533)  and  thence  to  Glas- 
gow by  railway  (fare  for  the  round,  including  coach,  7«.,  5«.)*  Or  we  may 
return  by  train  from  the  Arrochar  and  TarM  station  (p.  548)  to  Glasgow . 

6.  To  Gabblooh  Hbad  (one  day).  We  take  the  train  to  (25  H.  in 
35-50  min. ;  fares  is.  9d.,  1«.)  ffeiensbvrgh  (p.  548)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gare- 
loch,  and  proceed  thence  by  steamer  to  CA  hr.)  Garsloch  Bead  (p.  548).  We 
may  return  by  the  West  Highland  Railway. 

7.  To  Lochooilhbad  (one  day).  Steamer  from  Greenock  or  Gourock 
(p.  538)  in  IVs  hr.  (return-fares  from  Glasgow,  4<.,  3«.  8d.). 

8.  To  Rothesay  (p.  538  5  one  day),  via  Greenock  or  Wemyss  Bay. 

9.  To  Abdbishaig  and  back  by  the  'Columba''  (p.  537)  or  *Iona\  one 
day;  return-fare  from  Glasgow  6<.,  3s.  6d.,  from  Greenock  5«.,  Bs.  The  tur- 
bine steamer  'King  Edward'  from  Wemyss  Bay  to  Inveraray  (see  below) 
also  calls  at  Ardrishaig  (return- fares  4s.,  2s.  6(f.). 

10.  To  THE  Island  of  Abban  (two  days).  The  quickest  route  is  by 
train  from  the  Central  Station  or  St.  Enoch's  to  (Vri  hr.)  Ardrossan  (Eglinton 
Arms,  R.  Ss.  6d.)  and  thence  by  steamer  to  (40  min.)  Brodick,  Lamlcuh, 
and  (40  min.)  Whiting  Bay  (fares  is,  6d.,  2s.  9d.).  —  A  longer  but  more 
interesting  route  is  by  steamer  all  the  way  from  Glasgow.  The  voyage 
may  be  shortened  (comp.  p.  5'27)  by  joining  the  steamer  at  Greenock  (via 
the  G.  S.W.  Railway),  at  Craigendoran  (p.  548;  vi&  the  K.B.R.),  or  at 
Wemyss  Bay  (viH  the  Caledonian  Railway).  It  is  possible,  but  not  advisable, 
to  make  this  excursion  in  one  day.  The  steamer  (temp,  restaurant)  touches 
at  Rothesay,  steams  through  the  Eyles  of  Bute  (p.  538),  and  calls  at  Corrie 
C'llotel),  Brodiok  (Douglas  Hotel),  Lamlash  (hotel),  and  Whiting  Bay,  all 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  A  coach  plies  in  summer  from  Whiting 
Bay  to  Lagg,  at  the  S.  end  of  Arran.  The  picturesque  Brodick  Castle  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  Isle  of  Arran,  which  is  about  20  M. 
long  and  12-13  M.  wide,  belong  to  Lady  Mary  Hamilton.  The  best  short 
excursion  (6  hrs.)  is  to  ascend  from  Brodick  through  Qlen  Rosa  to  (2-2Vshr8.) 
the  top  of  *aoatfell  (2877  ft.;  *View),  descend  through  the  wild  *aien 
Sannox  (I-V/9  hr.),  and  return  along  the  coast  vi&  (IV2  M.)  Corrie  to  (4Vs  V .) 
Brodick.  *Loch  Ranza  (inn),  at  the  K.  end  of  the  island,  9  H.  from  Corrie, 
also  deserves  a  visit  (direct  steamer,  see  below).  —  The  walk  round  the 
island  (ca.  50  M.)  is  interesting. 

11.  To  Campbeltown  (1  or  2  days).  From  Glasgow  we  take  the  train 
to  Gourock  or  to  Wemyss  Bay.  From  the  former  a  steamer  sails  daily 
vlsl  Loch  Ranea  (see  above),  Pimmill,  and  Cai-radale  to  Campbeltown  | 
from  Wemyss  Bay  a  turbine  steamer  proceeds  visl  Fairlie  and  Loch  Ranza. 
Campbeltown  (Argyle  Arms;  White  Hart)  is  a  whisky- distilling  place  on 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (American  Commercial  Agent:  Mr.  Mason  Mitchell), 
Coach  from  Campbeltown  to  West  Tarberl ,  see  p.  539.  About  5  M.  from 
Campbeltown,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Mull,  is  Machrihanish  Bay  (Ugadale 
Arms),  a  summer-resort  with  good  golfing-links  (coach  Is.  6d.). 

12.  To  Invebabay  (1-2  days).  For  this  excursion  there  are  four  differ- 
ent routes,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose :  a.  By  steamer  (*Lord  of 
the  Isles',  well  equipped,  or  turbine  steamer  *King  Edward')  from  Glasgow, 
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Greenock,  or  €K>aroek  to  Inveraray  direct;  b.  To  Arrothar  by  iteamer 
(p.  Cd2)  or  by  railway  (B.  71  \  lVs'2  brs.)  and  thence  on  foot  or  by  carriage 
through  QUneroe  (20  M.);  c.  To  Lochffoilhead  (see  above),  thence  by  coach 
or  on  foot  to  (9  M.)  Si.  Catherine's  Ferry  (hilly  road),  and  from  St.  Gathe- 
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68.  From  Olasgow  to  Edinburgh  vi&  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Stirling. 

Railway  to  Balloch  in  ^l%'\^l\  hr. ;  Steameb  to  Iwaertnaid  in  iVsl'A  hr.  \ 
Coach  to  Lceh  Katrine  in  1  hr. ;  Steamboat  to  the  Trossaehs  in  */«  hr. ; 
Coach  to  Callander  in  3V«  ^^8.  (Including  halt  of  Vs  hr.  at  the  Trossachs 
Hotel) ;  Railway  Ti&  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  In  lVs-3V2  l^r^.  (or  from  Stirling 
direct  to  Qlaegow  in  l-iVz  hr.).  This  tour,  which  takes  in  all  11-12  hrs.,  is 
In  favourable  weather  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  United  Eingdon^. 
It  is  better  to  take  two  days  for  it,  sleeping  at  Batcardennan  and  climbing 
Ben  Lomond  on  the  following  morning.  The  Circular  Tour  Tickets  are 
available  for  7  days,  and  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  point.  Fares 
from  Glasgow  and  back  (omitting  Edinburgh)  iSi.  ltd.,  1&«.  lOd. ;  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  (or  vice  versa)  2t«.  2d.,  17«.;  from  Edinburgh  and 
back,  including  Glasgow,  26«.  2d.,  19«.  6d.  —  Carriage  and  pair  from  In- 
versnaid  to  Loch  Katrine  10».,  gratuity  2s.  \  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander 
154.  and  Ss.  6d. ;  from  In  versnaid  to  Stronachlachar  7«.  6d.-10«.  and  is. 
6d.-2<.  6d. 

The  Trossachi  tour  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  may  also  be  made  via 
Aber/oyle  (fares  as  above);  see  p.  636. 

Trains  start  at  Queen  Street  Station  (Low  Level)  and  at  the 
Central  Station  (Low  Level)  and  follow  at  first  the  underground 
railways  Indicated  at  p.  627.  Beyond  (10  M.)  Dalmuifj  where  the 
routes  unite,  we  approach  the  busy  waterway  of  the  Clyde.  At 
(13  M.)  Bowling  begins  the  Forth  ^  Clyde  Canal.  —  16  M.  Dam- 
barton  (Elephant),  an  Industrial  town  with  17,000  Inhab.,  is  com- 
manded by  a  CastUy  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rocky  hill 
(280  ft.)  and  presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  especially 
when  seen  from  the  Clyde.  Dumbarton  Castle  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  one  of  the  four  fortresses  secured 
to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The  town  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leven,  through  which  Loch  Lomond  discharges  its  waters.  — 
The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.,  leaving  the  West  Highland  Line 
(R.  71)  to  the  left.  At  (18  M.)  Benton  is  a  monument  to  Tobias 
Smollett  (1721-71),  who  was  bom  at  Dalquham,  a  little  to  the  S.  — 
At  (21  M J  Ballooh  {Tillychewan  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3«.)  the  train  runs 
on  to  the  pier,  alongside  the  steamer  (with  restaurant,  D.  2s.  6(/.). 
Bulloch  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  *Loc1l  Lomond,  the  largest  (26  M. 
long,  1-6  M.  wide)  and  in  some  respects  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Scottish  lakes.  Its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  many  wooded  Islands, 
among  which  the  steamer  threads  its  way.  Luss  (*Hotel),  our  first 
or  second  stopping-place,  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the 
point  where  it  begins  to  contract.    The  majestic  *Ben  Lomond 
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(B192  ft.)  forms  the  background  to  the  right;  those  who  wish  to 

ascend  it  disembark  at  Rowardennan  (Hotel,  R.  or  D.  49.). 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  takes  3-3  hrs.  (descent  IV2-2  hrs.)  and  is 
easily  accomplished  (guide  not  indispensable^  pony  with  guide  BriOs,).  The 
path  is  marshy  and  sometimes  not  very  distinct;  it  disappears  entirely  at 
a  marshy  tract  about  halfway  up,  and  here  we  bear  to  the  left  and  soon 
come  in  sight  of  the  cairn  which  serves  as  a  land-mark.  The  *Vlew  is  very 
extensive,  stretching  on  the  S.E.  over  the  Lowlands  as  far  as  Edinburgh; 
to  the  W.  lies  Loch  Lomond,  with  the  Gobbler,  Ben  Vane,  Ben  Voirlich, 
and  other  mountains  surrounding  it;  more  to  the  right  are  the  twin- 
peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan  and  the  tent-shaped  Ben  More.  —  The  descent  may 
be  made  to  Inversnaid  (see  below)  or  to  Aberfoyle  (p.  537),  to  the  S.E. 

Beyond  Rowardennan  the  steamer  skirts  the  rocky  Craig  Royston, 
in  which  appears  a  cave  known  as  'Rob  Roy's  Prison'.  It  then 
crosses  to  Tarbet  (* Hotel,  R.  As.  Gd.,  B.  3s.),  prettily  situated  on  theW. 
bank,  and  commanding  the  best  yiew  of  Ben  Lomond.  Railway- 
station,  see  p.  548.  —  Our  steamboat-jonrney  ends  at  Inversnaid 
{Hotels  R.  4s.,  D.  4«.  GcK.),  one  of  the  finest  points  on  Loch  Lomond, 
affording  splendid  yiews  of  the  mountains  aboYe  Arrochar.  Just 
before  reaching  the  pier  we  pass  a  pretty  waterfall. 

The  steamer  goes  on  to  (20-25  min.)  Ardlui  (Hotel,  R.  or  D.  4s.)}  at  the 
head  of  the  loch,  and  returns  later  to  Inversnaid.  Railway-station,  see  p.  548. 
Coaches  (fare  4«.)  ply  twice  daily  from  Ardlui  via  (2  M.)  *Jnveraman  Hotel 
and  up  Glen  Falloch  to  (6^2  M.)  Orianlarich  (p.  643),  whence  we  may  proceed 
by  railway  to  Oban  (p.  540),  Fori  William  (p.  549),  or  Killin  (p.  543).  —  A 
small-boat  or  walking  excursion  may  be  made  from  Inversnaid  to  Bxib 
Roy^t  Cave^  1  M.  to  the  N.,  with  an  almost  invisible  entrance. 

At  Inyersnaid  the  steamer  is  met  by  a  coach  to  take  the  pass- 
engers across  the  ridge  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine, 
a  distance  of  6V2  M.  Those  who  prefer  it  have  usually  time 
(1^/4  hr.)  to  walk,  but  the  ascent  from  this  side  is  long  and  some- 
what fatiguing.  The  road  passes  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  the 
small  Loch  ArJcleU  On  reaching  8trofMehlachar  (♦Hotel,  R.  4#., 
L.  2s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6d.),  we  embark  in  the  small  steamer  that  plies 
on  *Loch  Katrine,  a  beautiful  lake  about  9V2  M.  long.  The  finest 
scenery  is  at  its  E.  end,  where  steep  cliffs  alternate  with  beautiful 
woods,  in  which  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  birch  is  predominant. 
Here,  too,  is  the  charming  little  *EllevkS  Isle,  immortalised  in  the 
^Lady  of  the  Lake',  a  poem  that  renders  all  other  guidebooks  almost 
superfluous  for  this  part  of  Scotland.  To  the  right  towers  the  noble 
form  of  Ben  Venue  (2393  ft.).  Some  traces  of  the  works  for  convey- 
ing the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  (comp.  p.  628)  may  be 
seeu  on  the  S.  shore.  —  From  the  pier  to  Aberfoyle,  see  p.  637. 

The  *TrOB8ach8  (^bristling  country*) ,  a  richly-wooded  and  ro- 
mantic valley,  begin  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  districts  in  Scotland  than  that  J)e- 
tween  Ellen's  Isle  and  the  (IV4M.)  Trossachs  HoUl  (R.  4*.,  B.  3«., 
D.  5«.),  on  the  bank  of  the  small  *Loch  Aehray.  The  coach  waits 
V2  ^»  at  the  hotel ,  and  luncheon  (2«.  Qd.)  is  ready  for  the  pas- 
sengers. At  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Aehray  we  pass  (IVj  M.)  the  Brig 
of  Turk,  and  1  M,  farther  on  we  reach  *Loch  Vennachar,  along 
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the  N.  side  of  which  the  road  mns  for  4  M.  To  the  left  rises  Ben 
Ledi  (see  below).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  loch  was  Coilantogle  Fordf 
the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu.  On 
a  hill  to  the  left,  shortly  before  we  reach  (2  M.)  Callander,  is  a 
cnrionsly  perched  boulder  known  as  *  Samson's  Putting  Stone*. 

Callander  (Dreadnought;  Ancaster  Armt;  Caledonian  Temper- 
ance, pens.  Ss.  9(2.;.  Hydropathic),  a  farourite  centre  of  Highland 
tourists,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Teith. 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  toar  mentioned  at  p.  5i8 
should  at  least  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  &-7«.)  through 
the  picturesque  Pcus  of  Leny  to  (SVs  M.)  *'Loeh  Lvbnaig  (comp.  p.  648). 
Tolerable  walkers  should  extend  this  excursion  to  Strathyre^  5V2  H.  farther 
on,  beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  return  thence  by  train. 

About  IV2  H.  to  the  N.  of  Callander  are  the  Falls  of  Bracklin,  in  a 
romantic  wooded  gorge.  On  the  way  from  the  station  tu  the  Tillage  we 
take  the  first  cross-road  to  the  right  and  ascend  by  a  rough  cart-track 
to  (1  min.)  a  small  wood.  The  indistinct  footpath  skirts  this  to  the  right 
and  leads  along  the  hillside  to  0  min.)  a  wall,  which  we  cross.  We  con> 
linue  to  the  same  direction  (E.)  to  (8  min.)  a  deep  hollow,  and  then  de- 
scend to  OS  min.)  the  falls.  We  cross  the  littie  wooden  bridge  and  ex- 
plore the  pretty  points  of  view  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  Callander  is  the 
usual  starting  point  for  an  ascent  of  Ben  Ledi  (2876  ft.;  SVs-S  hrs.;  *View). 

From  Callander  we  continue  our  journey  by  railway.  To  the  right, 
at  (8M.)2)oun«  (Woodside),  is  a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  —  11 M. 
Dunblane  (Stirling  Arms ;  ^Hydropathic)  has  an  E.E.  ♦Cathedral 
(13th  cent.),  with  a  Norman  tower,  restored  in  189!2  and  now  used 
as  the  parish-church  (adm.  3d.).  Pleasant  walk  through  Kippenross 
Park  to  Bridge-of-Allan.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Dunblane  is  the 
field  of  Sheriffmuir  (battle  1716).  — 13  M.  Bridge-of-Allan  {Royal; 
Queen's,  pens,  from  5«.;  Hydropathic,  pens,  from  78.  6d.),  an  inland 
watering-place,  with  mineral  springs,  famed  for  its  mild  climate. 

16  M.  Stirling  (*Oolden  Lion,  King  St.,  V4  M.  from  the  station, 
R,  As. ;  Royal;  Lennox ;  Waverley,  R.  or  D.  from  2».  6(J.,  temperance), 
an  ancient  town  with  18,400  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Forth,  35  M. 
aboye  Edinburgh,  and  was  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Scottish  sovereigns.  The  picturesque  and  venerable  'Castle  is 
situated  upon  a  lofty  height  resembling  the  castle-rock  of  Edin- 
burgh.  On  the  Esplanade  is  a  Statue  of  Robert  Bruce, 

Stirling  Oastle  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  history.  In  1804  it 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.  of  England  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Bruce  ten  years  later,  after  Bannockbum.  James  II.  (1430) 
and  James  V.  (1512)  were  bom  in  the  castle ;  and  here,  in  1463,  James  n. 
stabbed  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Douglas. 

We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court  (guide,  6d.  each,  unnecessary),  in  which, 
to  the  left,  stands  the  Gothic  Pakxee  0/ James  F.  (16th  cent.).  Thence  we 
pass  into  the  Upper  Court,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  stands  the  Parliament 
Souse,  and  on  the  N.  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  passage  to  the  left  of  the 
latter  leads  to  the  Douglas  Gardens,  whence  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to 
the  Douglas  Room,  the  scene  of  the  above-mentioned  tragedy.  Good  views 
are  obtained  from  the  garden-wall  behind  the  governor's  house:  to  the 
extreme  left  (W.)  Ben  Lomond,  then  Ben  Venue,  Ben  Ledi,  and  Ben  Voir- 
lich;  to  the  N.  and  E.  the  Ochils;  nearer,  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  Abbey 
Craig  and  Wallace  Monument,  Gambuskenneth  Abbey,  and  the  ^Links  of 
Forth^ ',  to  the  8.,  Bannockbum. ; 
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We  now  pass  through  the  park-like  Cemetery^  with  its  handsome 
Martyrs'  Memoxial,  to  the  ancient  Orey  friars^  Church  (1494  ^  adm. 
2(2.);  fine  Yiew  from  the  highest  part  of  the  churchyard  (orient- 
ation-table). Adjacent  is  Cowant'a  Hospital  or  Ouildhall,  with  a 
small  mnsenm.  —  Among  the  interesting  old  honses  of  Stirling  is 
ArgyWi  Lodging^  in  Broad  St.  (E.  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd),  built 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  now  a  military  hospital. 

ExouBSioKs  FBox  Stiblino.  About  IVs  K.  to  the  S.  of  Stirling  lies 
the  Tillage  otBt.  Ninitm  (tramway  id.),  and  Vs  M.  farther  on  is  the  field  of 
Bannoekbnnit  where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  the  army  of  Edward  11.,  thrice 
ai  large  ai  the  Scottish  army,  in  1314.  I'he  ^Bor*  Stone',  on  which  the 
Scottish  standard  was  planted,  is  still  pointed  out  (view).  —  At  Sauehie- 
hum,  8  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Bannockbnm,  James  III.  was  defeated  by  his 
Nsnrgent  nobles  in  1488.  BeaUm't  Jfill,  the  honse  in  which  he  was 
assassinated  after  the  battle,  still  exists. 

Oambnskenneth  Abbey  (adm.  to  tower  2d.) ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Forth,  a  little  below  Stirling,  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1147  and  be- 
came the  wealthiest  Augustine  monastery  in  Scotland.  James  IIL  and  his 
wife  Margaret  of  Denmark  are  buried  in  the  abbey.  To  reach  it,  we  torn 
to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  descend  the  right  bank  for  */4  K.t  and 
then  cross  by  the  ferry  (}/id.). 

Just  above  the  new  bridge  the  Forth  is  spanned  by  the  interesting 
Old  Bridge,  of  the  15th  cent.,  on  which  Archbp.  Hamilton,  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  in  Scotland,  was  banged  for  participation  in  the  murder 
of  the  Regent  Moray  (1570).  The  famous  battte  of  Stirling,  in  which  Wal- 
lace defeated  the  English  in  1297,  took  place  a  little  farther  up,  near  an 
old  wooden  bridge,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Tramway-cars  plv  every  20  min.  from  Stirling  to  (3  M.)  Bridge-^- Al- 
lan (see  p.  585  \  fare  3d.),  passing,  on  the  right,  the  *Abbe7  Oraig  (382  ft.  \ 
*View),  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Wallace  Monwnent  (adm.  2d.). 

Fbom  Stirling  to  Eustboss,  23  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  St.  lid., 
is.  llVsd.).  —  6Vs  M.  Alloa  (Royal  Oak),  with  11,400  inhab.,  the  county- 
town  of  Glackmananshire,  is  also  on  the  direct  line  to  Edinburgh  via  Dun- 
fermline (p.  669)  and  the  Forth  Bridge.  —  12Vs  M.  Dollar  (180  ft.  $  CasiU 
Campbell  Botel),  a  small  town  with  a  good  public  school  i^-GOO  pupils), 
near  which  is  the  finely  situated  *  Cattle  Campbell  (adm.  6d.;  view).  From 
the  castle  we  may  ascend  Bern  Cleueh  (2363  ft. ;  IVt  hr.),  the  highest  of  the 
OchiU  (view).  —  ifi'/s  M.  Bumbling  Bridge  (hotel),  station  for  the  *Runiiblinff 
Bridge,  crossing  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Devon  (adm.  to  walks  8d.).  Kear 
the  bridge  is  the  DeviVs  Mill  Fall,  and  1  M.  lower  down  is  the  *Cauldr«n 
Linn.  —  23  M.  Kinroee  (Green  Hotel;  Kirkland^s),  a  small  town  on  Looh 
Leven ,  a  lake  4  M.  long  and  2  M.  wide,  famed  for  its  trout  (boat,  with 
boatman,  2«.  6d.  per  hr.).  On  an  island  in  the  loch  is  an  old  castle  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  in  1667,  making  her  escape  in  1568  (comn. 
Scott's  'Abbot').    From  Kinross  to  Edinburgh  (1-lVt  hr.),  see  pp.  661,  600. 

Fbox  Stiblino  to  Abbbfotlb  ,  21Vs  M. ,  railway  in  */riyt  hr.  (fares 
Si.  Id.,  i*.  B^/id.).  —  The  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line  to 
Callander  and  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Forth.  6  M.  Oargunnoek;  9  M. 
Kippen;  13  M.  Port  of  Menteiih,  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  of  MemUiih 
(p.  687).  —  15Vs  M.  Buchlyvie,  and  thence  to  Aberfoyle,  see  p,  687.  Beyond 
Buchlyvie  the  line  goes  on  to  (28  M.)  Ballock  (p.  688). 

The  railway  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  joins  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  line  at  Polmont  Junction  (p.  526). 

The  stages  on  the  alternative  route  vi&  Aherfoj/le,  mentioned  at  p.  688, 
are  as  follows :  —  Railway  fbox  Glasgow  to  Buohltvu  and  Abbbfotlb, 
34  M. ,  in  IVs-l'A  br. ;  Coaoh  fbox  Abbbfotlb  to  Loch  Katbibb  Pibb, 
7  M. ,  in  li/s  hr.  (fare  k».  6d.);  thence  as  above.  —  The  train  starts  at 
the  Qu««ii  Bt.  Station  (p.  626)  and  diverges  to  the  K.  Qeft)  from  the  Edin- 
burgh line  at  (6Vt  M.)  Len$ie  (p.  528).  8i/sM.  KirkinHlloeh.  Beyond  (11  M.) 
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Lennoxtwm  it  traversea  the  pretty  Cwnp*ie  Glm.  20  H.  Killeam,  At  (22Vs  H.) 
Garinesi  we  join  the  Balloch-Stirling  line  and  turn  to  the  right.  Loch 
Umond  (p.  633)  lies  about  4  H.  to  the  W.  At  (24Vs  M.)  Balfron  the  pipes 
of  the  Loch  Katrine  aqueduct  (p.  684)  cross  the  railway.  28  H.  Buchlyvi* 
(Red  Lion)  is  the  junetion  of  the  short  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Aberfoyle 
(Bailie  Nieol  Jarvi€  ffoM)\  which  trarerses  a  swampy  moorland  and  passes 
2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  small  Lake  of  Menteiih  (see  Scott's  'Rob  Boy').  The 
ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  (p.  684)  may  be  made  from  Aberfoyle  in  d^/^-Vfi  hrs.  — 
The  road  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Troesachs  (7  M.)  affords  a  good  riew  of 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  636)  and  a  glimpse  of  Loeh  Vennaefiar  (p.  634).  To  the  right 
lies  the  pretty  Loch  Drunkie.  Finally  we  pass  the  W.  end  of  Loch  Achray 
(p.  684)  and  join  the  above  described  route  at  the  Tronac^i  Hotel  (p.  634). 

69.  From  Glasgow  to  Oban.  Western  Scotland. 

From  Glasgow  to  Chan^  120  M.,  steamer  daily  in  10  hrs. ,  starting  at 
7  a.m.  (fares  18i.,  7«.  6d.).  As  far  as  Ardrithaig  (see  p.  689)  we  travel  by 
the  admirably  appointed  'Columba'*,  probably  the  finest  river-steamer  in 
Europe,  with  an  excellent  restaurant  (B.  2«.,  D.  2«.  6<l.),  drawing-rooms, 
baths,  post-offlce,  etc.  Travellers  may  leave  Glasgow  by  rail  (Si.  Enoeft^e 
or  Central  Station)  at  8.16-8.80  a.m.,  or  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  or  Waver- 
ley  Station^  p.  618)  at  7-7.30  a.m.,  and  join  the  steamer  at  Greenock^  Gou- 
roek^  or  Jhtnoon  (eomp.  p.  627).  From  Ardrishaig  travellers  proceed  either 
yia  the  Crinan  Canal  (p.  689)  or  vi&  Loch  Awe  (p.  639),  the  latter  route 
being  the  longer  by  about  ii/s  hr.  (fares  19«.,  13«.  Ocf.).  The  turbine  steamer 
*King  Edward',  leaving  Greenock  at  8.46  and  Wemvss  Bay  at  9.46  a.m., 
for  Ardrishaig  has  similar  through-connection  with  ()ban ;  but  passengers 
by  the  ^lona'  in  the  afternoon  do  not  get  farther  than  Ardrishaig. 

An  alternative  route  is  that  via  Inveraray  and  Dalmally.  The  *Lord 
of  the  Isles'  which  follows  practically  the  same  course  as  the  Golumba 
to  Loch  Fyne  reaches  (94  M.)  Inveraray  in  time  for  the  coach  to  Dalmally. 
Other  routes  from  Glasgow  to  Inveraray,  see  p.  633. 

Travellers  may  go  by  any  of  these  routes  as  far  as  Oban  and  return 
thence  by  train  in  one  long  day,  reaching  Edinburgh  again  at  11.16  and 
Glasgow  a<  11.30  p.m.  Circular  tour  fares:  from  Glasgow  21s.,  lis.  %d.\ 
from  Edinburgh  29s.}  16s.  6d.  Holders  of  third-class  tickets  may  travel  in 
the  cabin  of  the  steamers  on  paying  4s.  6d.  extra  to  the  purser. 

Oban  may  also  be  reached  by  railway,  either  via  the  Caledonian  line 
^.  648 ;  116  M.  in  3Vs-6V4  hrs.)  or  via  the  Weat  Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.B. 
(B.  71),  changing  carriages  at  Crianlarich  (to  Oban,  101  M.,  in6V4-6V4  hrs.). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  go  to  Oban  all  the  way  by  steamer  CClay- 
more'  or  ^Clansman')  in  about  14  hrs.,  leaving  Greenock  at  6  p.m.  on 
Hon.  and  Thurs.  (fare  10s.).  The  route,  a  very  fine  one  for  good  sailors, 
leads  past  Arran  (see  p.  632),  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (often  stormy), 
and  then  to  the  17.  between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Islay  and 
Jura.  Beyond  Oban  the  steamers  go  on  to  Tobermory  (p.  641),  Mallaig 
(p.  660),  KyU  of  LoehaUh  (p.  663),  Portree  (p.  648),  and  Stomoway  (p.  643; 
44-64  hrs.  from  Greenock). 

This  route  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  BB.  70,  73  by  pro- 
ceeding by  railway  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen ;  and  the  six  routes,  Vos. 
68,  69,  70,  71,  72a,  78,  with  a  few  excursions  from  the  chief  centres,  include 
all  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  the 
S.  and  Inverness  on  the  N. 

The  'Oolnmba'  at  first  threads  Its  way  through  the  crowded 
shipping  of  the  harbour ,  among  which  may  usually  be  seen  some 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers  of  the  Anchor  and  Allan  Lines.  To  the 
right  is  the  extensive  Queen's  Dock,  to  the  left  the  new  Ptinee^s 
Dock,  and  numerous  large  shlp-bulldlng  yards  are  passed  on  both 
banks.   The  first  stopping-place  is  Partick,  opposite  the  busy  sub- 
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urban  town  of  Oovan  (p.  527 ;  to  the  left).  Below  (6  M.)  Renfrew 
(left)  is  Elderalie,  the  birthplace  of  William  Wallace.  12  M.  (right) 
Bowling  (p.  633),  a  little  beyond  which  is  an  obelisk  commemorate 
ing  Henry  Bell  (p.  527),  the  introducer  of  steam-navigation  to  Enrope. 
—  18  M.  Dumbarton  (jp.  538).  Ben  Lomond  is  yisible  to  the  N.  in 
clear  weather.  —  I8V2  M.  Port  Qlaagow  (left)  formerly  was  what 
its  name  implies,  bnt  has  lost  its  importance  throagh  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Clyde  bX  Glasgow.   The  second  stoppage  is  (2  hrs.)  — 

.  22 M. Greenock rTonttn«,  ViAs,,T>.^8r,WhiteHaft;R<yyal; Buck's 
Head;  American  Agent,  Mr.  J.  A.  LoveJ^  a  iinely  situated  and 
flourishing  seaport,  with  ample  harbour  accommodation,  extensiye 
sugar-refineries,  and  large  ship-building  yards,  iron-foundries,  and 
engineering  works.  Pop.  (1901)  67,645.  The  'TaU  of  the  Bank\ 
part  of  a  large  sandbank  off  Greenock,  affords  the  best  anchorage 
in  the  Clyde.  One  or  more  men-of-war  are  generally  to  be  seen 
here.  Passengers  by  the  Midland  and  G.  &  S.  W.  Railways  join 
the  steamer  at  I)rince*8  Pier,  at  Greenock. 

Beyond  Greenock  the  river  widens.  To  the  left  is  the  seaside 
resort  of  Gourock  (Ashton,  R.  4s.  6d.,  D.  4«.),  where  passengers  by 
the  Caledonian  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways  embark.  The  trains  run 
alongside  the  steamer.  To  the  right  open  the  long  and  narrow  Loch 
Long  (p.  532)  and  the  Holy  Loch,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  Kim. 
At  Dunoon  (Argyll;  McCoWa;  Crown),  a  popular  watering-place,  the 
steamer  is  joined  by  passengers  coming  over  the  G.  N.  R.,  N.  E.  R., 
and  N.  B.  K.  vi^  Craigendoran  (p.  548).  Nearly  opposite  Dunoon 
is  the  Cloch  Lighthouse*  After  touching  at  InntUanyf%  pass  Toward 
Point  and  Lighthouse  (right)  and  cross  to  — 

40  M.  Bothesay  {Royal,  R.  3<.  6(2.,  D.  4s.  j  Queen's,  R.  or  D.  is. ; 
Bute  Arms,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.;  Olenhurn  Hydropathic,  from  59s.  6(2. 
per  week),  the  capital  (9300  inhab.)  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  in 
some  respects  the  *Brighton^  of  the  Clyde.  The  scene  at  Rothesay 
Pier,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  live- 
liness. The  ruins  of  Rothesay  Castle  (adm.  free)  date  from  the 
14th  century.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Great 
Britain  bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay.  Good  view  from  Barone 
Hill  (530  ft.).  Mountstuart,  a  fine  building,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  is  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  About  2  M.  (tramway  2d.)  to  the  N.  of 
Rothesay  lies  the  village  of  Port  Bannatyne  (Crown;  Royal;  Hydro- 
pathic, well  spoken  of),  where  cheaper  lodgings  may  be  had. 

The  Columba  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  threads  the  pictur- 
esque *Kyle8  of  Bute,  the  nanrow  strait  separating  the  N.  end  of 
Bute  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  stretch  Lochs  Striven  and 
Ridden.  Stations :  Colintraive  (for  Qlendairuelf  8  M.)  and  Tighna- 
hruaieh  (Tighnabruaich  Hotel ;  Royal,  at  Auchenlochan).  Rounding 
Ardlamont  Point,  we  now  enter  Looh  Fyne  (famous  for  its  her- 
rings), while  the  Arran  steamer  (p. 532)  continues  its  voyage  south- 
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wards.  The  conrses  of  the  'Golnmba*  and  the  ^Lord  of  the  Isles* 
here  separate.  The  latter  steams  along  the  E.  coast  of  Loch  Fyne 
(see  p.  540),  while  the  ^Colnmba',  crosses  to  Tarbert  (Columba; 
Maclean's  Commercial),  on  theW.  bank,  whence  a  line  Yiew  is  obtain- 
ed of  the  Mts.  of  Arran  to  the  S.;  to  the  N.,  yiew  of  Loch  Fyne, 
with  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben  Oruachan  in  the  distance. 

From  Tarbert  a  coach  run«  down  the  Mall  of  Gantyre  to  Campbeltown 
(p.  533;  86  H.,  fare  10».)«  Another  coach  pliei  to  (1  H.)  the  head  of  Wett 
Loch  Tarbert^  whence  a  iteamer  sails  on  Hon.  and  Thurs.,  vi&  Jura  (see 
below),  to  Port  Askaig  (hotel)  and  daily,  except  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  to  Port 
JI?{I<»  (Machrie  HooM,  pens,  about  8«.  t  White  Hart ;  Islay)  on  the  island  of 
Islay  (through-fares  from  Glasgow  12*.  6<f.,  6«.).  The  golMinke  at  Port 
Ellen  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland.  Bridgend  (hotel;  omn.  from  Fort 
Ellen)  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to  explore  Islay.  From  Port  Alkaig 
a  ferry  pUes  to  (i/s  K.)  the  island  of  Jura,  the  Pap»  of  which  (2400-2570  ft.) 
command  good  riews. 

Beyond  Tarbert  the  'Oolumba'  steams  up  a  small  arm  of  Loch 
Fyne  called  Lock  OUpy  and  at  about  1  p.  m.  reaches  — 

80  M.  Ardrishaig  (Boyal,  R.  or  D.  4$.,  Lome;  Anchor)^  where 
the  Oolnmba  is  quitted  for  the  ^Linnet*,  a  small  steamer  on  the 
Grinan  Oanal.  The  ^King  Edward'  goes  on  hence  to  Inverary  (comp. 
p.  532). 

Faox  Abdbibhaio  to  Oban  vil  Loch  Awb,  6  hrt.  A  coach  starts  in 
gummer  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  and  runs  ▼!&  (3  M .)  Lochirilphead 
(Argyll;  Victoria)^  2H.  to  the  N.  of  Ardrishaig,  frequented  by  summer  visitors, 
and  (8  M.)  KilmarOn  to  (16  H.)  Ford^  at  the  8.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  A  steamer 
sails  down  the  romantic  *Loeh  Awe  (23  M.  long,  iVs  H.  wide),  the  finest 
scenery  on  which  is  at  the  N.  end,  passing  numerous  islands,  on  several 
of  which  are  ruined  castles  and  monasteries.  From  Port  Bonaehan  (Hotel, 
B.  i».,  D.  8«.  6d.),  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cladich  (p.  548),  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Te^chreffffon  (Hotel,  B.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6<f.))  whence  a  coach  runs  to  (8  H.) 
Taynnilt  (p.  543).  As  the  steamer  proceeds  the  finely-shaped  Ben  Orwtchan 
(8689  ft.)  comes  into  sight  to  the  N.  —  At  Loch  Awe  Station  (p.  548)  we 
join  the  railway  to  Oban.    Farther  to  the  N.  is  Kilchum  Castle. 

From  Lochgilphead  (see  above)  a  coach  runs  daily  to  (23  M. ;  64.) 
Kilmelfort  (p.  5£S);  and  from  Ford  (see  above)  another  runs  thrice  weekly 
vift  the  Paee  of  Melfort  to  (30  M. ;  lOi )  Oban  (p.  540). 

The  Crinan  Canal,  which  saves  the  long  and  often  stormy 
Toyage  (76  M.)  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre^  is  only  9  M.  long;  but 
as  the  steamer  has  to  pass  through  12  locks,  it  takes  2  hrs.  to  the 
passage.  Passengers  may  walk  from  Caimbaan  (inn) ,  about  4  M. 
from  Ardrishaig,  and  rejoin  the  steamer  at  the  last  lock.  [In  the  op- 
posite direction  there  is  time  (2^/4  hrs.)  to  walk  all  the  way  from 
Grinan  to  Ardrishaig.]  Lochgilphead  (see  above)  is  passed  on  the 
right.  The  canal  is  pretty,  and  more  like  a  river  than  a  canal.  —  At 
Crinan  (hotel)  the  Oban  steamer  is  in  waiting,  on  board  which 
dinner  is  served  at  once.  The  sail  from  Crinan  to  Oban  takes  about 
2^4  hrs.  Soon  after  leaving  Crinan  we  pass  between  Craignish  Point 
and  the  N.  end  of  Jura  (see  above;  ferry),  which  is  separated  from 
the  little  island  of  Scarba  by  the  tumultuous  Strait  of  Corrie- 
vrechan.  The  next  part  of  the  course  is  sheltered  by  several  is- 
lands ,  but  farther  on  we  are  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  full  swell 
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of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Finally,  however,  we  come  under  the  lee 
of  Mull  (p.  636)  and  enter  the  Sound  of  Kerrlha.  — ^  120  M,  Oban 
(see  below). 

Beyond  Ardlamont  Point  (p.  638)  the  ^Lord  of  the  Isles'  skirtf  the  £. 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  opposite  Ardrishaig  enters  the  narrow  upper 
reach  of  the  loch,  bounded  by  low  hills.  We  touch  at  Orarae  and  Furnace 
on  the  W.  bank,  both  with  noted  granite  quarries,  and  then  cross  to 
(90  M.)  Sirachur  (inn),  where  passengers  via  Loch  Eck  (p.  533)  re-embark. 
Beyond  the  head  of  the  loch  appears  Ben  Lut  (3108  ft.).  —  91  H.  Inveraray 
(Argyll  Anns,  R.  is.,  B.  2g.  Sd.;  George),  the  insignificant  little  county- 
town  (1000  inhab.)  of  Argyllshire,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  Loch  Fyne ,  in  a  district  noted  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
trees.  Adjacent  is  Inveraray  (ktstle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
a  finely  wooded  park.  Fine  view  from  Duniquoieh  (900  ft. ;  up  and  down 
2  hrs.). 

From  Inveraray  a  coach  runs  by  Olen  Aray  to  (10  M.)  Cladieh,  near 
*Loch  Awe  (see  above) ,  on  which  a  whole  day  may  be  pleasantly  spent 
(steamer),  and  thence,  with  a  view  of  Ben  Cruachan  (3689  ft.),  to  (o  H.) 
Dalmally  (p.  5i3),  whence  we  take  the  train  to  (%  M.)  Ohan. 


Oban.  —  Hotels  (often  crowded).  '^Gbkat  Westbbn,  B.  4«.  Gd.,  D.  b*,  \ 
^Alkxandra,  to  the  K.  of  the  pier^  ^Station,  B..  4«.  6<l.,  D.  5<..  Galbdoniam, 
near  the  station,  to  the  S.  of  the  pier;  Graig-Abd,  on  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  with  fine  view;  ^Golumba,  opposite  the  N.  pier;  *Botal-,  ^Akotll, 
B.  d<.-3<.  ed.,  D.  8«.  6d. ;  iMPBBiAL,  B.  d<.-3«.  6d.,  D.  3<.  6d.)  Kino's  Arms, 
B.  3^.  3(1.,  D.  3<.-4«.;  Mabimb,  well  spoken  of,  Vigtobia  (B.  2«.  6<2.),  Lbopold, 
three  temperance  hotels.  —  Lodgings,  —  Rail,  BfnU.  Rooms, 

Ohan,  a  growing  town  with  5400  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  loYely  bay  of  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  which  is  almost  land-locked  by 
the  island  of  Kerrera  (ferry  4c2.)  and  forms  a  fine  harbour,  generally 
full  of  yachts  and  steamers.  Oban  is  the  starting-point  for  so  many 
excursions  and  the  centre  of  so  much  traffic  by  train  and  steamer, 
that  it  has  been  called  the  ^Charing  Gross  of  the  HighlandsV  The 
obelisk  on  Kerrera  is  a  memorial  of  David  Hutcheson,  the  pioneer 
of  steamboat  traffic  in  the  Western  Highlands.  On  a  rocky  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  1^4  M.  from  the  pier,  rises 
Dunolly  Castle^  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  (open  to  the  public 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  in  summer,  10-1  &  2-6;  3d.)  aflford  fine 
views.  In  the  drive  leading  to  the  house  is  the  Clach-a'Choinj  or 
dog-stone,  to  which  it  is  said  Fingal  used  to  tie  his  dog  Bran.  A 
new  marine  parade  passes  below  Dunolly  to  Ganavan  bathing-beach. 

Excursions  from  Oban. 

Walks.  To  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  0/t  hr.);  fine  view 
of  Oban,  Kerrera,  and  Mull.  —  To  Dunstaffnage  (kutle,  3Vs  M.,  coach  twice 
daily  (return- fare  it,  Qd.) ;  also  steam-launch  (same  fare).  We  follow  the  road 
leading  from  Oban  towards  the  N.  for  about  3  H.,  and  then  take  a  track  to 
the  left  leading  along  the  shore  past  Dimeiaffnage  Farm,  Dunstaffaage 
Oastle  is  associated  with  very  early  Scottish  history,  and  the  ^Stone  of 
Destiny^  now  forming  part  of  the  'Coronation  Ghair'  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(see  Baedeker'^s  London),  was  kept  here  before  its  removal  to  Scone  in  843. 
In  clear  weather  the  castle  afibrds  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Etive,  the  Mts.  of 

Mull,  etc.    The  lofty  mountain  to  the  £.  is  Ben  Cruachan. 

LoNOBB  KxcuBsioNs.    1.  *To  Stoffo  and  lona  (steamer  there  and  back. 

Including  1  hr.  on  each  of  the  islands,  9-10  hrs. ;  fare  15*.  j  B.,  D.,  A  tea,  6i.). 
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In  fine  weather  thif  it  perhaps  the  most  delightful  excursion  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Scotland.  (On  three  days  a  week  the  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse  direction 
to  that  described  below.)  The  steamer  steers  to  i^e  N.W.,  between  Dunollp 
CattU  (right)  and  the  island  of  Kirrera  (left).  In  >/«  hr.  we  pass  the  island  of 
LUmorty  at  the  month  of  the  large  XocA  LinnM^  on  the  right,  long  the  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Argyll:  the  ^Dean  of  Lismore's  Book'  is  a  collection  of 
early  Oaelie  poems  in  MS.,  made  by  James  H'Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  To  the  left  is  Jhtart^  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bound  of  Mutt^  a  strait  1-3  M .  wide,  separating  the  mountainous  isle 
of  Mull  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  rises  Ardtomith  (kutU,  pictur- 
esquely placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  pretty  Loch  Alint.  To  the  left,  Arot 
CattU^  another  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  1.  Tobermory  (Mith- 
nith;  Mull;  Roifal)^  the  chief  place  in  MuU.  The  steamer  now  turns  to  the 
W.  and  faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  left  is  Ardmore  Fointj  to  the  right 
Ardmtmurelutn  Point,  In  clear  weather  the  islands  of  Mucky  Eigg,  and  Rum, 
and  the  mountains  of  Skye  are  seen  to  the  K.  \  to  the  W.,  Coll  and  Tiret* 
Steering  to  the  S.,  we  next  pass  the  small  and  rocky  Truhinuh  Isles,  one 
of  which  is  known  from  its  shape  as  the  Dutchman's  Cap.  To  the  left  is  OomO' 
trap,  Btafia  (Hsland  of  pillars^  IVs  V.  in  circumference,  is  now  reached, 
and  the  steamer  stops  to  allow  the  passengers  to  visit  (by  small  boat)  the 
celebrated  **Fingal^B  Gave.  [In  rough  weatiier,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
cave  by  boat,  and  the  passengers  are  then  landed  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  enter  by  a  footpath  protected  by  a  railing.]  The  imposing  entrance 
to  FingaVs  Gave  is  formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic  columns,  iX)-40  ft.  high, 
bearing  an  arch  that  rises  to  a  height  of  66  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  cave 
penetrates  the  island  for  a  distance  of  over  200  fl.  Its  floor  consists  of 
the  surging  waves,  which  even  on  a  calm  day  awaken  thunderous  echoes 
in  its  dim  recesses.  From  the  so-called  Clam  Sfiell  Cave,  with  its  curiously 
contorted  basalt  pillars,  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  ascends  to  a  cairn  com- 
manding a  wide  ^ew.  Staffa  possesses  other  caves  of  great  interest,  espe- 
cially to  the  geologist}  but  the  short  halt  of  the  steamer  does  not  allow 
time  to  inspect  them. 

In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  Staffa  we  reach  lona  or  Icolmkill 
(St,  Columba  Hotels  ArgyUy  unpretending),  an  island  SVs  M.  long  and  IV4  M. 
broad,  separated  from  Mull  by  the  narrow  Sound  of  lona.  We  again 
land  by  a  small  boat.  St.  Columba  landed  on  lona  from  Ireland  in  663 
and  began  his  missionary  labours  in  Scotland.  The  oldest  buildings  now 
existing,  however,  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  guide,  who  meets  us 
on  landing,  leads  us  to  the  Ctmetery  of  St.  Orany  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  ancient  tombs,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings.  ThjB  *Cathedraly  or  Church  of  St.  Mary^  mainly 
in  the  Transition-Norman  style,  dates  from  the  13-16th  cent,  and  has  been 
partly  restored  for  worship.  Near  it  is  St.  Martin" s  Cross y  and  on  the  road 
is  MacUan^s  CrosSy  the  only  survivors  of  the  860  Celtic  Crosses  that  the 
island  is  said  to  have  once  possessed,  most  of  them  having  been  destroyed 
by  Puritan  iconoclasts.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  lona  in  1T7S  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  its  associatioas :  ^That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
pafrlotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon ,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona\  The  marble- 
quarries  of  lona  have  recently  been  re-opened. 

The  steamer  now  threads  the  Fir Ih  of  Lomy  to  the  S.  of  Mull,  with  its 
fine  basaltic  formations,  and  passes  through  Kerrera  Sound  into  Oban  Bay. 

2.  CiBCCLAB  Tour  to  Taywuilt  akd  Loch  Awb  (6-7  hrs.;  fares  9*., 
Is.  6d.).  By  train  to  (13  M.)  TaynuiU;  coach  up  Glen  Naat  to  (21  M.)  Toy- 
chreggan  (p.  639),  ferry  to  Port  Sonachan,  and  thence  by  steamer  on  Looh 
Awe  and  railway  (p.  548)  to  Oban.  This^ur,  which  may  be  made  in  the 
opposite  direction,  includes  the  finest  part  of  Loch  Awe. 

3.   CiSCULAB  TOCR    TO  THB  PASS  OF  MSLFOBT    AND  LOCH  AWE    (8  hTS.( 

fares  1st.  d.  17«.,  3rd  cl.  i6s.  Qd.\  driver's  fees  2s.).  By  coach  to  (80  M.) 
Fordy  at  the  8.  end  of ''Loch  Awe  (p.  639)-,  thence  by  steamer  and  train  to 
Oban  (see  p.  648).  This  route  may  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
Loch  Awe  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  S.  to  N.  The  finest  points  are 
the  *Pass  of  Melforty  a  picturesque  defile,  the  ruggedness  of  which   Is 
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softened  by  its  fine  woods  (pine,  oak,  birch,  mountain-ash,  hazel);  the 
view  of  Looh  Melfort  from  a  lofty  part  of  the  road ,  about  2  M .  beyond 
(16  H.)  Kilme^ort  (*Cuilfail  Hotel)  and  the  Pass  o/Brander^  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  ravine  (traversed  by  railway).  —  Those  who  have  already  traversed 
the  Pass  of  Brander  by  railway  (p.  648)  may  omit  this  route,  but  should 
take  the  coach  to  Eilmelfort  and  back  (fare  about  10«.),  walking  to  the 
above-mentioned  point  of  view.  A  coach  plies  daily  from  Kilmelfort  to 
Lochgilphead  (p.  689;  23  M.,  fare  6<.)* 

4.  *GneccLAB  Touk  bt  Olkm  Etivb,  Loch  Etivb,  ahd  Glbhoob  to 
Ballachulish,  and  bauk  bt  Looh  LnrMHB  (10-12  hrs. ;  1st  cL  and  cabin 
19«.  6d.).  Railway  to  (9  H.)  Ach-na-CMch;  steamer  up  Looh  Stive  to  (15  M .) 
Lochetive  Head;  coach  by  Olen  EHve  and  Cflencoe  to  (80  M.)  BaiktdMlUihf 
steamer  to  C26  H.)  Obem,  This  tour,  which  embraces  some  of  the  deepest 
recesses  and  grandest  scenery  in  the  Highlands,  may  be  made  in  eitiier 
direction,  and  passengers  have  the  option  of  returning  from  Ballachulish 
by  railway.  Befreshments  at  Kinghouse  Inn,  about  halfway  between 
Lochetive  Head  and  Ballachulish ;  dinner  is  provided  on  the  steamer  from 
Ballachulish  to  Oban. 

•6.  CiBcULAB  TouB  BT  Mallaio  AND  FoBT  WiLLiAM  (1-2  dsys;  cabiu  and 
let  cl.  22«.  6(1.).  Steamer  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.  to  (&-7V2  hrs.)  MtaUrig 
(p.  550);  train  to  Fort  William  (p.  644);  and  steamer  thence  by  Caledonian 
Canal  back  to  Oban.  On  alternate  days  this  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse 
direction.  On  Tues.  and  Sat.  a  steamer  sails  from  Mallaig  to  Loch  Scavaiff 
(see  below),  allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  Loch  Coruiek  (see  below). 

6.  Fboh  Oban  to  Callandbb.  The  direct  route  is  by  railway  (71  M., 
in  2^/8-3  hrs. ;  fares  11^.  lOd.,  5*.  lOd.,  return  18«.,  9s. ;  see  p.  643).  A  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  reversing  the  above  tour  No.  4  to  Aeh^na-C^oieh 
and  proceeding  thence  by  railway  to  Callander  (p.  685)  in  ^/t  hrs.,  via 
Crianlarich  and  Xillin  (p.  643).    Coach  from  Killin  to  Aherfeldy^  see  p.  660. 

7.  Fboh  Oban  to  Looh  Lomono.  Either  vi&  Callander  as  above ,  or 
by  railway  (vi&  Dalmally,  p.  543 ;  fares  7«.,  3s.  b^Tid.)  to  Criemlarieh^  and 
thence  by  coach,  in  8  hrs.,  or  by  railway  (B.  71)  to  ArdlMi  (comp.  p.  534). 

8.  **Fbom  Oban  to  the  Islb  of  Sktb  (2-3  days).  Swift  steamers  ply 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  vi&  Tc^termory  (p.  641),  Bigffy  Mallaig  (change 
for  Loeh  8cervaiff,  see  above),  Armadale^  lele  Orneoty^  Qlendg^  Balmacaray 
Kyle  of  Lochaleh^  and  Kyle  Akin  to  Broadford  and  (9  hrs. ;  &re  20«.)  Portree. 
Thence  they  proceed  to  (2^4  hrs.  more)  Oairloch  (p.  64^,  returning  on 
Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  by  the  same  route.  The  ^Claymore*  and  ^Clans- 
man' sail  from  Oban  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  morning  (comp.  p.  537).  —  The 
best  plan  is  to  take  the  Tues.  or  Sat.  steamer  from  Mallaig  to  Loeh 
Bcavaig  (see  below),  having  telegraphed  the  day  before  to  the  landlord 
of  the  Sligachan  Hotel  to  send  a  guide  (and  ponies  if  required ;  advisable 
for  ladies)  to  meet  the  steamer.  Those  who  land  at  Broadford  (*Hotel) 
should  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  carr.  6s.)  to  (6  M.)  7'orHfi,  and  proceed 
thence  by  boat  (with  2  rowers  IBs.,  with  4  rowers  24s.)  to  the  8par  Cave 
and  *Loch  Scavaig,  a  wild  and  romantic  arm  of  the  sea  running  deep 
into  the  island.  At  its  inner  end,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  neek  of 
land,  is  *Looh  Ooruisk,  offering  a  scene  of  solitary  and  savage  grandeur, 
perhaps  not  elsewhere  paralleled  in  the  kingdom.  From  Loch  Cornisk  we 
may  walk  to  the  N.  across  Drtmihain  (800  ft.)  and  through  *OUn  Bligaehan 
to  the  (7-8  M.)  *  Sligachan  Hotel  (B.  4s.,  B.  2s.  6(1.,  D.  4s.),  but  thU  is  a 
rough  walk  of  3  hrs. ;  not  to  be  attempted  after  dusk  without  a  guide.  Or 
we  may  cross  Loch  Seavaig  by  boat  to  Camaeunary  (better  than  by  the 
walking  route,  on  which  a  steady  head  is  necessary  at  the  point  called 
the  ^Bad  Step'),  and  follow  the  track  through  Glen  Sligachan  the  whole 
way  to  the  hotel  (3  hrs.).  To  the  left  rises  the  graceful  8cnir-na-Oillean 
CPeak  of  the  Toung  Men';  8167  ft.),  and  to  the  right  is  BUnen  (8042  ft.), 
both  summits  of  the  grand  *Ouchullin  Hilla  (pron.  ^Coolin'),  the  impres- 
siveness  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  dark  colour  of  th^  rocks.  From 
the  Sligachan  Hotel  we  may  ascend  the  former  in  8  hrs. ;  the  route  is  steep 
and  requires  a  steady  head,  but  a  guide  (10-12s.)  is  unnecessary  ezoept  in 
misty  weather.  Ladies  should  not  attempt  it,  unless  prepared  for  eonsider- 
able  fatigue.    The  •View  from  the  top  is  very  fine.  —  From  Sligachan  a 
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mail-c&rt  (2«.  M.)  and  an  ezearsion-brake  (see  below)  ply  dailv  to  (10  H.) 
Portree  (Royal;  Partru^  B.  3«.  6<l.f  D.  from  35.  \  Caledonian,  R.  a«.,  D.  from 
2«.  6d.))  tbe  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  best  general  centre  for  excursions. 
Prin^  CharlWi  Cane,  In  the  rocky  coast,  41/2  M.  to  the  1^.,  has  no  other 
interest  than  that  the  Toung  Pretender  lay  there  in  hiding.  Those  who  have 
time  should  not  quit  Portree  without  a  visit  (1-3  days)  to  the  Storr  Bock 
and  the  Quiraing,  perhaps  the  most  striking  rock-scenery  in  Great  Britain. 
If  both  cannot  be  visited  the  Quiralng  (via  TJig)  should  be  preferred  to  the 
Storr  Bock.  In  summer  excursion-brakes  run  daily  from  Portree  to  Sli- 
eadhan  (return-fare  &«.)  and  vi&  Uig  to  the  Quiraing  (14«.).  —  The  Storr 
Rook  (2340  ft.),  about  7  K.  to  the  N.,  commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive 
view;  the  walk  to  the  top  takes  at  least  8hrs.  A  walk  thence  of  4hrs. 
m,ore,  over  dreary  moorland,  brings  us  to  the  *Q,uiraing,  a  grassy  plateau 
enclosed  by  lofty  eliffs  and  pinnacles  of  the  most  fantastic  form  and  disposi- 
tion. Those  who  reach  the  Quiraing  too  late  to  go  on  to  Uig  may  sleep 
at  the  Staffin  Inn  (plain),  2  M.  to  the  S.,  which  we  passed  on  our  way.  l^ext 
morning  we  walk  aotws  the  island  C^/%  hrs.)  to  Vig  (Uig  Hotel,  well  spoken 
of,  B.  Sii.  6(f.)i  on  the  W.  coast,  and  return  thence  by  carriage  (ordered 
beforehand  at  Portree)  or  by  coach  to  (274  hrs.)  Portree  (on  foot  4V2  hrs.). 

From  Portree  we  may  go  on  by  steamer  to  Qairloeh  and  thence  pro- 
ceed vi&  Loch  Maree  to  Invemeu  (comp.  p.  546);  or  we  may  return  by 
steamer  direct  to  Oban;  or  we  may  disembark  at  MaUaig  and  there  join 
the  West  Highland  Line  to  Fort  WilUam  (comp.  p.  549);  or,  finally,  we  may 
take  the  steamer  from  Portree  to  (IV2  hr.)  Kyle  o/Lochalsh  (p.  563;  fares  5«. 
2$.  6d.),  and  proceed  thence  by  railway,  via  Dingwall,  to  Inverness  (p.  545). 

Fsox  Oban  to  Stobnowat,  in  the  Isle  0/ Lewis.  The  voyage  may  be 
made  all  the  way  in  80-40  hrs.  in  the  'Clansman^  or  ^Claymore"  (p.  537), 
leaving  Oban  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  morning  respectively.  Or  we  may  take 
the  Skye  steamer  (p.  542)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  or  Sat.  to  (^  hrs.)  Mallaig  (p.  560) 
or  to  (7  hrs.)  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  (p.  568),  from  which  ports  steamers  sail 
daily  to  Stomoway  in  81/4  and  6  hrs.  respectively.  —  Stomoway  (Imperial ; 
Leuis  r  Royal,  B.  3«.  Qd. ;  ffunters,  temperance),  the  chief  place  in  the  Hehridee, 
with  about  3700  inhab.,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  fascinating  in  reality 
as  in  the  pages  of  William  Black,  but  is  worth  visiting  by  those  who 
ei^oy  steamboat-Bailing  and  wild  rocky  scenery.  It  may  also  be  reached 
by  steamer  from  Qlasgow,  Portree,  Oairloeh,  Poolewe,  Loch  Inver,  etc.  — 
From  Stomoway  to  Invemees,  see  p.  547;  to  Thurso ^  see  p.  565. 

Fboh  Obam  to  Glasgow,  116  H.,  Caledonian  Railway  in  3V2-5V4  hrs. 
(fares  18s.  2(1.,  7s,  iytd. ;  to  Edinburgh,  123  M.,  18«.  2d.,  9s.  iOd.).  The  West 
Highland  Line  of  the  K.B.B.  (R.  71)  is  an  alternative  railway  route.  On  leav- 
ing Oban  the  train  sweeps  round  to  the  N.,  passes  Dunsiajffnage  (p.  540)  on 
the  left,  and  skirts  Loch  Etive  (p.  542).  From  (6^/2  M.)  Connel  Ferry  a  pictur- 
esque branch-line,  skirting  Loch  Creran  and  Loch  lAnnhe^  runs  to  (281/2  M.) 
Ballachulish  (p.  544),  via  (3  M.)  Bmderloch,  (91/2  M.)  Creagan  (inn),  (13  M.) 
Port  Jppin,  (19  M.)  J)uror  (inn),  (23  M.)  Kintallen,  and  (26  M.)  Ballaehulish 
Ferry.  —  Beyond  (IS  M.)  Tapnuilt  (inn)  the  train  threads  the  wild  Pass  of 
Awe  and  the  P<us  of  Brander  (p.  6^),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruachan.  —  22  M. 
Loch  Awe  Station  (*Hotel,  R.  is.,  D.  bs.),  see  p.  539.  —  25  M.  Dalmally 
(Hotel,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  is.),  at  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Olenorchy, 
9  H.  from  the  IS.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  From  Dalmally  we  may  walk  or 
drive,  via  (6  M  )  Cladich  (p.  539),  to  (10  M.)  Inveraray  (see  p.  540).  —  38  M. 
Tyndrum  (Royal  Hotel).  At  (42  H.)  Orianlarich  (Hotel,  B.  Ss.  6d.,  B.  2<.) 
the  Caledonian  and  l^.B.B.  lines  meet.  The  latter  line  runs  to  the  S. 
to  Ardlui,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lo^  Lomond  (p.  534),  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  visited  that  beautiful  loch  may  complete  their  journey  by  this 
route.  —  68  M.  Killin  Junction  commands  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Tay  (see 
p.  560).  The  train  then  descends  the  wild  Olen  Ogle  and  passes  (59  U.) 
BalquJiidder J  at  the  head  of  Loch  Earn,  whence  a  line  runs  to  the  E.  to 
Crieff  Junetion  (p.  552).  Beyond  the  station  of  Btrathyre  it  next  skirts  *Loch 
Lubnaig,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  and  threads  the  Pass  of  Leny,  where 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  585)  towers  to  the  right.  —  71  M.  Callander,  and  thence  to 
Olasgow  (or  Edinburgh),  see  R.  68. 
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70.  From  Oban  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

98  M.  Stjbamsb  daily  in  IIV4  hrs.  (6  a.m.  to  6.16  p.m. ;  if  a  later  boat 
be  taken,  the  night  may  be  spent  at  Banavte  or  Fort  William).  Farea  22«., 
10*.  Qd.y  return  33«.,  16«. 

After  leaving  Obaii)  the  steamer  touches  at  Appfn,  whence  there 
is  a  ferry  to  Litmore  (p.  541),  and  then  sails  through  Loch  Linnhe 
to  (IV2  hr.)  BallachuliBh  (^Ballachulish  Hotel,  1  M.  from  the  pier, 
R.  or  D.  48. 6(i. ;  Loch  Leven,  temperance,  R.  from  As.,  D.  from  S^.  6d.), 
a  charming  excursion  in  fine  weather.  The  village,  2V2  ^*  ^^om  the 
pier,  is  grandly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Leven,  an  arm  of 
the  sea  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  Ballachulish  slate  quarttes, 
which  have  been  worked  for  two  centuries,  are  the  largest  in  Scotland. 

At  Ballachulish  coaches  meet  the  steamer  to  convey  passengers  to  the 
wild  Olenooe,  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
hospitable  Macdonalds  on  14th  Feb.,  16S^,  by  royal  troops.  The  drive  there 
and  back  (18  M.),  including  a  stay  of  V2  hr.  at  Ouian^s  Caos,  the  finest 
part  of  the  glen,  takes  4  hrs.  (return-fare  6s.  6d.),  but  the  coaches  do  not 
go  all  the  way  to  the  pass  (comp.  p.  643).  —  Another  coach  plies  daily 
from  Ballachulish  vi&  (16  M.)  Kingshouse  (inn)  and  (26  M.)  Inveroman  (hotel) 
to  (33  M.)  Bridge  of  Oreby  (p.  648),  in  connection  with  the  evening- train 
thence  to  Olasgotp.  —  To  Oban  via  Loch  Stive,  see  p.  643.  —  Branch- railway 
to  Connel  Ferry,  see  p.  618. 

The  steamer  now  crosses  Loch  Linnhe,  which  marks  the  bound- 
ary between  Argyllshire  and  Invernessshire,  and,  beyond  Ardgour 
(Hotel),  whence  a  mall-cart  runs  to  Slrontian  (15  M.,  fare  5s.), 
passes  through  the  Corran  Narrows.  At  the  head  of  the  loch  (16  M. 
or  1  hr.  from  Ballachulish)  lies  — 

Tort  William  (^Station;  ^Caledonian,  R.  or  D.  4s.;  *  Alexandra; 
*Palaee,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4*.  6d.;  West  End,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.;  Waverley, 
Central,  R.  2s.  6d.,  D.  2s.,  two  temperance  hotels;  Ben  ffevis,  well 
spoken  of),  formerly  the  key  of  the  Highlands  and  now  a  con- 
venient tourist- centre.  The  fort,  originally  erected  by  General 
Monk,  was  rebuilt  under  William  III.  Passengers  for  Inverness 
land  here  and  proceed  to  (272  M.)  Banavie  (see  below)  by  railway 
to  join  the  canal- steamer. 

Fort  William  is  a  station  on  the  West  Highland  Railway  from  Glasgow 
to  Mallaig  (B.  71).  —  To  Fori  Augustus  via  Spean  Bridge,  comp.  p.  649.  — 
A  coach  runs  from  Fort  William  daily  to  the  head  of  Glen  Nevis  (8  M.; 
return-fare  4s.  6d.)  vift  (2  M.)  Aehintee. 

*Ben  Nevis  (4406  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  Islands, 
may  be  ascended  from  Fort  William  in  4  hrs.  by  a  good  pony- track. 
Those  who  use  this  track ,  which  begins  at  (!2  hrs.)  the  farm  of  Aehintee 
(see  above)  are  expected  to  purchase  a  guide-ticket  (Is. ;  for  pony  3s.),  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  to  keep  the  path  in  repair.  Guide  (unnecessary)  10s.; 
pony  and  attendant  16s.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  fine,  especisJly  on 
the  N.E.,  where  there  is  a  precipitous  descent  of  1460  ft.  At  the  top  are  an 
Observatory,  established  in  188Sr  and  closed  la  1904,  and  a  Tempenmce  Inn 
(R.  A  B.  10s.  M.y  luncheon  3s.).  —  The  ascent  may  also  be  made  from 
Banavie  (see  below)  in  S-SVz  brs* 

Bftnavie  (^Banavie  Hotel,  R.  4s.,  B.  3s.,  D.  5«.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal ,  is  also  a  station  on  the  West  Highland 
Railway  (R.  71).    The  Caledonian  Canal,  62  M.  long,  traverses 
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the  ^Gieat  Glen  of  Scotland'  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  (Lochs 
Lochy,  Oich,  Ness,  And  Dock  four),  united  by  artiflcial  channels. 
It  begins  at  Corpach  (p.  549) ,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Banayie ,  with  a 
series  of  locks  known  as  ^Neptnne's  Staircase*. 

As  the  canal-steamei  leaves  BanaTie  we  have  a  good  view,  to  the 
right,  of  Ben  Nevis.  After  7  M.  we  reach  Qc&rlochy  (station,  p.  549) 
with  the  first  locks,  and  enter  the  picturesque  Loch  Lochy  (10  M. 
long).  On  the  E.  bank  is  Invergloy  Hotel;  on  the  W.  is  Achnor 
carry  CatiU  (Cameron  of  Lochiel),  beside  which  the  Black  Mile 
Pass  leads  under  dense  foliage  from  Looh  Lochy  to  Loch  Arkaig. 
At  the  N.  end  of  Loch  Lochy  are  the  locks  at  Laggan  (station ,  see 
p.  549),  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  charming  little  *Loch 
Oich  (3V2  M.  long).  To  the  left  is  the  romantic  Invergarry  Castle^ 
from  which  a  fine  route  leads  through  Olen  Shiel  to  the  W.  coast 
(to  Balmacara ,  on  Loch  Alsh ,  called  at  by  the  Oban  and  Gair- 
loch  steamers,  50  M. ;  thence  to  Kyle  Akin  Ferry,  for  Skye,  6  M. ; 
comp.  p.  563).  Between  CuUochy  (station ,  see  p.  549),  at  the  N. 
end  of  Loch  Oioh,  and  (5  M.)  Tort  Augustus  (Lovat  Arms,  R.  4<., 
D.  4s.  6(2. ;  Douglas  Hotel)  are  several  locks  (most  of  them  within 
2  M.  of  Fort  Augustus),  which  the  steamer  takes  1^2  ^^-  to  pass 
through,  so  that  this  part  of  the  journey  may  be  performed  on  foot. 
The  fort  has  now  given  place  to  an  Imposing  E.E.  Benedictine 
Abheyj  with  a  handsome  church. 

From  Fort  Auguitas  to  Spean  Bridge  (Oban;  GlaBgow),  see  p.  549. 

Fort  Augustus  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  Loch  Ness  (24  M.  long), 
the  scenery  of  which  is  less  varied  than  that  of  the  lochs  already 
passed.  Invermoriston  (hotel)  is  another  starting-point  for  the  route 
through  Olen  Shiel,  uniting  with  that  above-mentioned  at  (25  M.) 
Clunie,  On  the  right  bank  is  Foyers  (hotel),  about  1  M.  from  which 
is  the  *rall  of  Foyers,  90  ft.  in  height,  once  probably  the  finest 
waterfall  in  Great  Britain ,  but  not  improved  by  the  aluminium 
factory  recently  established  in  the  vicinity.  Higher  up  is  another 
fall  (30  ft.  high).  The  steamboat -passenger  has  not  time  to  visit 
these  falls.  Opposite  Foyers  rises  Mealfourvounie  (2285  ft).  —  From 
the  next  pier,  at  Inverfarigaig,  the  steamer  crosses  the  loch,  passes 
the  picturesque  Urquhart  Castle,  and  touches  at  the  Temple  Pier  at 
Drumnadrochit  (hotel,  1/2  M.  from  the  pier),  whence  a  road  ascends 
Glen  Urquhart  to  Jnvercannieh  (p.  562).  Beyond  Abria^ihan  we 
enter  Loch  Dochfour ,  the  N.  bay  of  Loch  Ness.  The  steamer  halts 
at  Muirtown  (hotel,  small),  IY4  M.  from  Inverness,  and  is  met  by 
the  hotel-omnibuses. 

Inverness.  —  HoteU.  Calbdonian  Hotel,  B.  from  As.  6d.,  B.  or 
L.  3a.,  D.  5«.5  Station,  E.  is.  6d.,  B.  or  L.  3*.,  D.  5«.,  Botal,  E.  from 
3«.  6d.,  D.  \i.  6dL.  IitPBBiAL,  all  close  to  the  raUway-station ;  ^Albxandba, 
Palacb,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  5«.,  both  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river ;  Wavkslbt 
Tbupebance,  E.  2«.,  D.  2s.  6d,  —  Ectil.  Refrethment  Room*. 

Inverness^  the  'Capital  of  the  Highlands',  an  old  town  with 
(1901)  21,193  inhab.,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Ness  enters 
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the  Beauly  Firih^  Is  the  gre&t  trayellerB'  centre  for  the  N.  of  Scot- 
land, as  Ohan  is  for  the  W.  coast.  The  Northern  Meeting  Highland 
Gathering  takes  place  here  annually  in  the  third  week  of  Septem- 
ber. The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  town  are  included  in  the 
following  walk.  Starting  from  the  station,  we  pass  through  Union  St. 
and  Church  St.  to  the  (3  mln.)  Town  Hall,  a  modem  Gothic  build- 
ing, in  front  of  which,  under  the  restored  Oom,  is  the  Claeh-na' 
Cudden,  or  'stone  of  the  tubs',  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  Inyer- 
ness.  We  thence  ascend  to  the  (3  min.)  County  Buildings  and  Pri- 
son, a  castellated  building  on  a  hill ,  on  whi«h  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  King  Dun- 
can's murder  (comp.  pp.  547,  554).  A  Stattie  of  Flora  Maedonald 
was  unveiled  here  in  1899.  Oulduthel  Road  leads  on  hence  to 
(^4  M.)  Oodsman's  WiHk,  a  narrow  terrace-path  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  ^the  river  and  town.  Thence  we  return  to  the  castle  en- 
closure, descend  to  the  river,  and  walk  along  the  bank  to  (25  min.) 
the  Islands,  a  favourite  promenade,  resembling  the  Margarethen- 
insel  at  Budapest,  and  connected  with  both  banks  by  bridges. 
We  now  cross  to  the  left  bank  and  return  towards  Inverness,  pass- 
ing (10  min.)  the  Northern  Infirmary  and  (5  min.)  the  ^Cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew ,  a  handsome  Dec.  building ,  erected  in  1866-69 ; 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  monolithic  granite  columns  and  stained 
glass.  We  may  here  diverge  to  the  left,  soon  again  turning  to  the 
left,  and  visit  (V4  hr.)  Tomnahurich  ('hill  of  the  fairies') ,  a  hill 
laid  out  as  a  cemetery  (open  daily  6-8,  Sun.  1-6),  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  *rose-red'  town  of  Inverness.  From  the 
cathedral  we  return,  across  the  Suspension  Bridge,  to  the  (5  min.) 
station.  Another  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
CromwelVs  Fort,  built  by  Cromwell  in  1652-57 ,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ness ,  and  affording  a  view  of  the  Beauly  and  Moray  Firths. 

Ezcnnions  from  Inverness. 

To  Oraiff  Phadrig,  a  hill  2V3  M.  to  the  W.,  commanding  fine  views, 
and  with  traces  of  a  vitrified  fort.  —  To  Culloden  Moor,  5  M.  to  the  S.E. 
^one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  10«.  6d. ;  railway-station,  see  p.  562).  where 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  was  defeated  on  16th  April,  i746.  — 
The  Fall  of  Fofers  (p.  546)  may  also  be  visited  by  carriage  from  Inverness 
<i8  M.  f  picturesque  road;  carr.  and  pair  there  and  back  ca.  SOi.).  —  To 
Bsavly  and  the  Falls  of  Kilmorack,  see  p.  562. 

To  LooH  Habkk  and  Gaislooh,  77  H.,  in  7  hrs.  (fares  ist  el.  16«.  9d., 
8rd  cl.  18«.).  From  Inverness  vi&  Dingwall  to  (47  M.)  Achntuheen,  see 
p.  663.  At  Adinasheen  (lunch  at  the  hotel,  2«.-2<.  6cl.)  we  change  from  the 
railway  to  the  coach.  —  The  road  to  Loch  Maree  skirts  the  small  Loch 
Rosque  and  traverses  moorlands.  10  M.  (IV2  hr.'s  drive)  Kinloehewe  (*Hotel, 
K.  £».),  whence  a  mail-cart  plies  to  (12  U.)  Loch  Torridon  (fare  3«.).  12Yt  M. 
Bhit  Nohar,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  (steamer,  see  p.  547).  *Loeh 
Maree  is  a  wild  and  romantic  lake,  18  H.  long,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. To  the  X.  rises  Ben  Slioch  (3216  ft.),  ascended  from  Kinlochewe  in 
7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back).  About  halfway  down  the  S.  side  of  the  loch  is 
the  (19tf.{  iVshr.)  *Loch  Maree  Hotel  (B.  4«.  6<f.,  D.  4«.-,  boats  for  hire), 
at  Talladale.  About  2  M.  farther  on  the  coach  quits  the  lake  and  proceeds 
to  the  W.,  through  Kenydale,  to  (29  M.)  aairloch  {Hotel,  E.  is.  6d.,  B.  3*., 
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D.  6*.)i  *t  ^^  month  of  J7MP«rdafo,  on  the  W.  coast.  —  TrvrtHleta  may 
leare  the  eoach  at  Jthn  Nchar  (p.  546)  and  proceed  by  email  steamer  to 
ToUU^  at  the  W.  end  of  Loch  Maree,  whence  another  coaoh  plies  to 
(5Vs  ^•)  Oairlooh.  From  Gairloch  we  may  go  on  to  Skye  or  to  Stomoway 
(see  below). 

Fbox  Imyxbnbsb  to  Sktb  (2-3  days).  To  (63  M.)  fyl$  of  LoehdUh  by 
the  Dingwall  U  Skye  Bailwav,  see  p.  663 {  thence  by  steamer  to  (SVs  ^s*) 
PorU'ee  (through- fares  15«.  7d.,  7«.  yyzd,).  The  return  may  be  made  via 
Gairloth  kdl^  Loch  Mar99  (see  above;  circular  tour  ticket,  Ist  el.  and  cabin 
36s.  6d.).    The  tour  may  be  made  in  either  direction. 

Feom  Invkioikbs  to  Stobmowat  0  days).  By  the  IMngwall  A  Skye 
Bailway  ip,  663)  to  (63M.)iryI«  of  Lochalsh^  where  we  join  the  route  from 
Oban  (p.  548).  Btorwnoay  (p.  542)  may  be  reached  also  from  Inverness  via 
Lo<^  Marte  and  Gairloch  (see  above),  where  the  'Claymore*  calls  early  on 
Sat.  morning.  The  return  (or  vice  versa)  may  be  made  by  steamer  to 
C2  hrs.)  Uliafcol  (p.  667),  on  the  W.  coast,  about  30  H.  to  the  N.  of  Loch 
Maree;  thence  by  coach  to  (33  H.)  Oarve  (p.  663),  on  the  above  railway. 

Fbom  Invbbnbss  to  Abebdbbm,  109  M.,  railway  in  81/2-4  hrs.  (fares 
18s.  Id.,  9«.  0*/2<i.).  —  On  leaving  Inverness  a  fine  view  Is  obtained,  to  the 
left,  of  the  Moray  Firfh.  3  H.  Alku^tam,  From  (9  M.)  QoUanHUd  Junction 
a  branch-line  runs  to  Fort  Qoorgo^  whence  a  ferry  plies  to  Chatumrif  Pointy 
3  M.  from  Fortrose  or  Bosemarkie  (p.  562).  —  16  M.  Nairn  CMarine^  facing 
the  sea.  B.  4«.,  D.  ii.  6d.;  JSTaim,  near  the  golf-course;  Station^  >/>  ^*  ^0°^ 
Che  station;  Royal f  Anderson* s),  finely  situated  on  the  Moray  Firth,  much 
frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  resort,  and  for  its  dry,  mild  <^imate.  Good 
golf-links.  About  6  M.  to  the  S.  is  (knodor  CatiU^  the  supposed  scene  of 
tiie  murder  of  Duncan  in  Macbeth  (omn.  thrice  daily,  Is.  6d.).  The  castle, 
however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  —  26  M.  Forres 
(Royal  Station i  Victoria  {  Cluny  Hill  Hydropathic^  1  M.  from  the  station,  from 
66s.  per  week ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)^  the  junction  of  the  Highland  railway  to 
Orantowi,  Kinffussie,  Bkrir  Atholl,  and  Perth  (comp.  p.  662).  About  1  M.  to 
the  ll.E.  is  Sweno's  Stone,  a  pillar  about  30  ft.  high,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  1014  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and  covered 
with  carvings  of  figures  and  other  objects.  A  drive  may  be  taken  to  *Find- 
hom  Olen,  —  About  3  M.  beyond  Forres  we  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  of 
XJinlost  AUey,  founded  in  1150.  From  (33  M.)  Alves  mail.  Rfmt.  Stall)  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  Burghead  and  MMeman.  —  37  M.  Elgin  (Station 
Hotel;  Oordon  Arms;  Palace),  a  town  of  84CO  inhab.,  with  a  fine  *(kithedral, 
ehiefly  in  the  E.E.  style,  founded  in  1234  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1390. 
It  is  very  richly  decorated  (exquisite  tracery),  but  is  to  a  great  extent  in 
ruins.  The  best-preserved  parts  are  the  chapter -house  and  the  two  W. 
towers.  The  central  tower,  200  ft.  high,  fell  in  1711.  The  ruins  of  the 
bishop*s  palace  and  the  Oreyfriars^  Monastery  are  also  interesting.  Pluscarden 
Abbey,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is  a  Oisterdan  foundation  of  iSSO^  recently  re- 
stored. Elgin  is  the  junction  of  railways  to  Lossiemouth  (Stotfield ;  Marine ; 
Station),  with  good  golf-links ;  to  Banff  (Fife  Arms),  vi&  Buckie,  Portsoy, 
and  Tillynaught  Junction;  and  to  Rothes  and  Boat  of  Oarten  (p.  661) 
vi4  Craiqellachie  Junction^  —  From  (43  M.)  Orbliston  Junction  a  branch 
runs  to  (a  M.)  Foohabera  (Oordon  Arms;  Grant  Arms),  beautifully  situated 
among  pine-wooda  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spey.  Adjacent  is  Oordon 
Castle,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon.  —  66  M.  Keith  (Boyal. 
B.  2s.  9d.,  D.  3s.  Qd.\  Gordon  Arms ;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  the  junction  01 
the  Highland  and  North  of  Scotland  Bailways.  From  (67  M.)  Huntly  a 
motor-omnibus  runs  twice  daily  to  Aberc?drder;  and  from  (72  M.)  Oartly 
a  coach  plies  daily  to  Strathdon.  87  M.  Inveramsay  Junction,  tor  Turriff 
and  Macduff  (Banff);  93  M.  Inverurie;  96  M.  Kintore  Junction  (for  Alford, 
whence  a  coach  goes  on  to  Birathdony,  103  M.  Byce  Junction,  for  (3  hrs.) 
Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  (see  p.  658).  —  109  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  656. 

Fbom  Invbbnbss  to  Edinbuboh  ob  Glasgow,  by  railway  vi&  Perth,  see 
BB.  73,  67. 
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71.  From  Glasgow  to  Fort  William  and  Mallaig. 

165  M.  West  Highlakd  Bailwat,  in  S^/i-^ft  hrs.  (fares  33<.  7d.,  12*. 
Ti/sd.);  to  (I22V2  M.)  Fort  William  in  i-5  hrs.  (fares  iOt,  Id.,  9s.  IVsd.); 
trains  start  from  the  Queen  Street  (High  Level)  Station  (p.  526).  Throngh- 
carriages  are  run* in  connection  with  this  route  from  Edinburgh  (fares 
28«.  7d.,  15«.  IVsc^O  fti^d  from  London  (King's  Gross)  by  the  morning  express. 

From  Glasgow  to  (16  M.)  Dumhartonf  see  p.  533.  The  railway 
continues  to  skirt  the  Clyde,  leaving  the  Ballooh  line  on  the  right. 
—  I672  M.  Dalreoch.  Near  (lO^/g  M.)  Ccanlroas  once  stood  Cardross 
CastUj  in  which  Robert  Bruce  died  in  1329.  —  23  M.  Craigendoran. 
Craigendoran  Pier  is  an  important  starting-point  for  steamers  in  con- 
nection with  the  N.B.R.  to  Dunoon  (where  passengers  join  the  Oban 
steamer;  oomp.  p.  538),  Rothesay,  Arran,  etc.  — 248/4 M.  Helens- 
borgh  (Queen'Si  R.  3«,  6d.,  D.  4a. ;  Imperial),  a  favourite  watering- 
place,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oareloeh^  and  is  laid 
out  with  the  mathematical  regularity  of  an  American  city.  On  the 
esplanade  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Henry  Bell  (1767-1830),  who 
in  1812  launched  the  *  Comet*,  the  first  steam  vessel  on  the  Clyde 
(p.  627).  —  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Oreenoek,  Oowrock,  Dunoon, 
Bothesay,  etc. ;  to  Oareloch  Head,  see  p.  532.  —  26Y2  M.  Row 
(pronounced  *rue'),  —  29^2  M.  Shandon,  with  a  large  hydropathic 
establishment,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  private  grounds  (pens,  from 
10».  6d.).  313/4  M.  Oareloch  Head  (hotel)  occupies  a  fine  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  loch. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  isthmus  between  Oareloch  and  Loch 
Long  (p.  532),  and  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  latter.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  loch  rises  Ben  Arthur  or  The  Cobbler  (2891  ft.), 
beyond  which  is  Ben  Ime  (3318  ft.).  The  station  of  r42V4  M.)  Ar- 
rochar  #  Tarbet  is  situated  between  these  two  plac^es  (pp.  632,  634) 
on  the  isthmus  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond  fp.  533). 
To  Inveraray  through  Qlencroe ,  see  p.  633.  —  The  railway  runs 
close  by  the  W.  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  commanding  beautiful  views. 
On  the  opposite  shore  rises  Ben  Lomond  (p.  533).  —  We  cross  the 
Inverugla^  Water,  which  descends  from  Loch  8U>y,  lying  to  our  left 
between  Ben  Vane  (3004  ft.)  and  Ben  Voirlich  (3092  ft.).  — 5OV4M. 
Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  see  p.  534. 

The  line  now  quits  the  loch  and  ascends  Glen  Falloeh,  with  a 
succession  of  fine  mountain  views.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance, 
tower  Ben  A'an  (3827  ft.)  and  Ben  More  (3843  ft.).  —  59  M. 
Crianlaricli  (hotel)  has  also  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  line  to 

Oban  (p.  543). We  here  enjoy  a  view  of  Glen  Dochart,  to  the 

right,  before  bending  to  the  N.W.  into  Strath  Fillan.  64  M.  Tyn- 
drum  (Royal  Hotel)  has  another  station  on  the  Caledonian  line 
(p.  543).  —  71 1/2  M.  BHdge  of  Orchy  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms ;  Inver- 
ornan  Hotel ,  3  M.  to  the  W.).  A  coach  (fares  12«.)  plies  hence 
dally  vi&  (13M.)  Kingshouse  and  through  Glencoe  (p.  544)  to  (29 M.) 
Ballachulish  (p.  544).  —  We  next  pass  Loch  TuUa  (on  the  left) 
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and  soon  enter  the  wide  and  desolate  Rannoch  Moor.  Schiehallion 
.  561)  comes  into  sight  in  the  distance  to  the  right.  From 
7^4  M.)  Rannoeh  we  cross  the  Oauer  Water j  between  Loch  Lydooh 

on  the  left,  and  Loch  Rannoch^  on  the  right. 

A  coach  runs  daily  from  Rannoch  Station,  along  the  IT.  bank  of  Loeh 

Rannoeh^  to  (18  H.)  Kinloeh  Rannoch  (fare  7«.  6<f.)  and  thence  via  Tammel 

Bridge  and  KilliecranUe  (p.  561)  to  (39  M.)  PiOochry  (p-  660;  fare  ib$.). 

Farther  on  we  skirt  the  £.  bank  of  Xjoch  Treig  and  halt  at  the 
station  of  (IO472  ^0  ^^^ch,  in  Glen  Spean,  whence  a  coach  runs 
twice  daily  to  (371/2  M.)  KingussU  (p.  561),  on  the  Highland  Rail- 
way (5  hrs. ;  fare  12«.  6(i).  —  IIOV4  M.  Roy  Bridge  (hotel),  to  the 
N.  of  which  opens  Olen  Roy  with  its  'Parallel  Roads'.  To  the  left 
rises  Ben  Nevis  (p.  544).  —  113V2  M.  Spean  Bridge  (HoUl). 

From  Spsax  Bkxdoe  to  Fobt  Augustus,  24  M.,  railway  in  1-1 V2  ^^-  — 
Crossing  the  iSfjMOfi,  this  line  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  (3  tf.)  Gairlochy 
(inn),  *i\  H.  from  Gairlochy  Locks  (p.  545).  Thence  it  skirts  the  S.W.  banks 
of  Loeh  Lochy  and  Loeh  Oieh  (eomp.  p.  545).  15  M.  Invergarry^  near  Laggan 
Loekt  (p.  545)  and  8  H.  from  the  village  of  Invergarry.  —  19  H.  Aberchalder^ 
near  Culloehy  (p.  645).  Loch  Ness  comes  into  sight.  —  28  M.  Fort  Augustus 
(p.  546).  The  terminus  is  at  the  (24  M.)  Pier  Station^  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Ness. 

1221/2  M.  ?ort  William,  see  p.  545.  Hence  to  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  see  R.  70. 

124  M.  Baaavie,  see  p.  544.  —  Backing  ont  from  this  station 
the  train  next  crosses  the  Caledonian  Canal  near  Neptnne*s  Stair- 
case (p.  545)  to  (I25V2  M.)  Corpaeh  (hotel),  commanding  a  view  of 
Loch  Linnhe  and  a  Une  retrospect  of  Ben  Nevis.  Then  skirting  the 
N.  bank  otLoch  EH,  the  line  enters  a  wild  and  picturesque  region, 
rich  In  associations  with  ^Bonnie  Prince  Charlie'  and  the  'Forty- 
Five'.  To  the  right  rises  Ouilvan  (3224  ft.),  between  Loch  £11  and 
Loch  Arkaig.  —  132^2  ^-  LocheiUide  lies  about  2  M.  short  of  the 
head  of  the  loch.  Beyond  a  dull  strath  we  next  come  in  sight  of 
the  head  of  the  long  and  narrow  Loch  Shield  on  the  shore  of  which 
rises  Prince  Charleses  Monumenty  on  the  spot  where  the  prince  raised 
his  standard  on  Aug.  19th ,  1745.  The  line  crosses  the  Finnan  by 
means  of  a  viaduct,  1/4  M.  in  length  and  100  ft.  high,  said  to  be 
the  first  viaduct  ever  built  of  concrete,  and  reaches  (140  M.)  Glen- 

finaaa  (Hot«/,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  48.). 

A  mail-boat  plies  once  daily  down  Loch  Shiel  to  (18  H.^  fare  4«.) 
Acharttde  (Loehshiel  Hotel),  2Vs  M.  from  Balen  Inn  on, Loeh  Sunarty  whence 
a  steamer  sails  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  morning  to  Tobermory  and  Oban. 

After  a  short  ascent  the  railway  descends  to  skirt  the  S.  shore 
of  Loch  Eilty  while  the  road  follows  the  N.  shore.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  loch  we  cross  the  Ailort  and  reach  (149  M.)  Lochailort  (Kin- 
loch  Ailort  Hotel,  i/4  M.  from  the  station),  commanding  a  fine  view 
(left)  of  Loch  Ailort  and  Roshven  (2876  ft.).  We  have  now  reached 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  line  beyond  Fort  William ;  fine 
sea- views  on  the  left.  We  cross  the  Borrodale  Bum  by  a  concrete 
viaduct  of  127 ft.  span.  —  157  M.  Arisaig  (Hotel,  R.  3a.  6d.,  D.  4s., 
well  spoken  of).  The  pier  lies  41/2  M.  from  the  hotel.  —  The  scenery 
declines  in  interest.  We  cross  the  Morar,  the  outlet  of  Loch  Morar^ 
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the  deepest  lake  In  Scotland  (1009  ft.).  162  M.  Morar  (hotel).  — 
165  M.  Hallaig  (/9ta<ton  Hotel,  R.4a.  6d.,  D.  5«.;  MaHne,  L.2s.6d., 
temp. ;  Olamaeardcush  Inn,  1  M.  to  the  S.},  with  a  large  pier. 

Hail-steamers,  in  connection  with  the  trains,  ply  henee  daily  to  (BV4  hrs. ; 
fares  i8«.,  9t.  6d.)  Stom<npay(p,  543)  and  to  (SVs  hrs.  •,  fares  9«.,  6«j  Fortree 

8),  543),  vift  Isle  Omsay^  Kyle  Akin,  Broad^ord,  and  Raatay.    Steamers  to 
ban,  see  p.  542. 

72.  From  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Of  the  alternative  routes  described  below  the  third  is  much  the  finest 
and  should  be  preferred  to  the  direct  railway  routes  by  all  who  have 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal.  —  Steamer  from  Leifh,  see  p.  515. 

a.   KortlL  BritislL  Bailwaj,  vil,  the  Forth  Bridge  and  Fifesliire. 

131 M.  Railway  in  3V4-4V4  hrs.  (fares  21«.,  9».  8<l.).  This  is  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Edinhutgh  (Waveiley  Station),  see  p.  513.  lYs  M.  Haymarket, 
The  line  to  Glasgow  (B.  67)  diyexges  to  the  left  near  (3V2  M.) 
Saughton,  —  9*/2  M.  Dalmeny,  where  the  Glasgow  trains  join  onrs 
(see  p.  625),  is  the  station  for  South  Queens  ferry  (p.  625), 

The  train  now  crosses  the  *  Forth.  Bridge,  pronounced  by 
M.  Eiffel  Hhe  greatest  construction  of  the  world'  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  striking  feat  yet  achleyed  by  engineering  in  bridge- 
building.    Fine  views  up  and  down  the  river. 

This  wonderful  bridge,  the  total  length  of  which,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, is  2765  yds.,  was  erected  in  1883-90,  at  a  cost  of  over  3,000.0002. 
ft  is  built  on  the  ^cantilever  and  central  girder  system^  the  principle  of 
which  is  that  of  ^stable  equilibrium'*,  its  own  wdght  helping  to  maintain 
it  more  firmly  in  position.  Each  of  the  main  spans,  1700-1710  ft.  in  length 
(100  ft.  longer  than  that  of  Brooklyn  Bridge),  Is  formed  of  two  eantileyers, 
each  680  ft.  long,  united  by  a  girder  350  ft.  long.  The  steel  towers  from 
which  the  cantilevers  spring  are  360  ft.  high  (not  much  lower  than  the 
dome  of  St.  PauPs)  and  are  supported  on  granite  piers,  that  in  the  middle 
resting  on  the  small  island  of  Inehffarvie.  The  clear  headway  at  high  water 
is  151  ft. ;  the  deepest  foundations  are  88  ft.  below  high  water.  The  total 
weight  of  metal  in  the  bridge  is  50,000  tons,  or  five  times  as  much  as  that 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  304).  The  designers  and  constructors  of  the 
bridge  were  Sir  John  Fowler  and  8ir  Benjamin  Baker. 

IIY4M.  North  Queens  ferry  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  13^/4  M.  Jnverkeithing  (hotel)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
the  N.  to  Dunfermline  (for  Perth,  Stirling,  etc. ;  see  R.  73).  The 
Aberdeen  train  runs  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
DonihrisUe,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth.  —  17V2  M.  Aberdour  (Woodside;  Forth  View),  a 
favourite  little  sea-bathing  place,  with  an  old  castle  and  the  ruins 
of  a  Norman  church,  whence  steamers  ply  to  Leiih  (p.  615). 

20^2  M.Bumtisland  (Forth  Hotel),  a  small  seaport  and  watering- 
place,  is  connected  with  (5  M.)  Oranton  (p.  624)  by  a  steam-ferry 
(fares  lOd.,  6d.).  In  the  firth,  about  halfway  to  Granton  (to  the  left), 
lies  the  fortified  island  of  Jnahkeith,  —  221/2  M.  Kinghom.  —  26  M. 
Kirkealdj  (Qeorge;  Amer.  Agent,  Mr,  J,  Lockhart  Innes),  a  straggl- 
ing town  of  (1901)  34,064  inhab.,  extending  along  the  shore  for 
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2  M.,  was  the  birtliplace  of  Adam  Smith  (1723-90).  Thomas  Gai- 
lyle  and  Edward  Irving  were  school-teachers  here.  —  Near  (28  M.) 
Dysart  the  line  tarns  to  the  N.  and  quits  the  Firth  of  Forth.  — 
31  M.  Thornton  Junction  (Raih  Rfmt,  Room). 

Lines  run  hence  to  the  W.  to  Dv^fermline  and  BHrling  (comp.  pp.  059) 
585);  to  the  8.  to  Buckhmen  and  Meikil;  and  to  the  E.  along  the  coast,  via 
Leven,  Largo,  Blie,  Anstruther^  and  Orail  (all  sea-bathing  and  golflng-resorta), 
to  St.  Andrewt  (see  below). 

33  M.  Markinch  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Leslie.  —  At  the  Tillage 

of  FaUtlafid  (Bmce  Anns),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (36V2  M.)  Falkland 

Road  (omnibus  flve  times  daily),  is  an  old  royal  Pdlaee  (16th  cent. ; 

restored),   now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.    Nothing 

remains  of  the  castle  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  was  starved 

to  death  by  the  Regent  Albany  in  1402.  —  At  (39  M.)  Ladybank 

lines  diverge  to  Perth  (p.  663)  and  Kinross  (p.  669).   —  44^/2  M. 

Gupsr  (Royal;    Tontine),   the  county -town   of  Fifeshire,   with 

4600  inhabitants.   The  County  Hall  contains  portraits  by  Wilkie, 

Raebum ,  and  Allan  Ramsay.  —  61  M.  Leuchars ,  with  a  fine  old 

Norman  church,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4^2  ^0  S^-  Andrews, 

and  of  another  to(6i/2  M.)  Tayportj  opposite  Broughty  Ferry  (p.  552). 

St.  Andrews  {*Mdrine,  Grand,  Oolf,  £.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  4«.,  all  near  the 
golf-links;  Rofal,  Sontii  St.,  B.  4«.-5«.,  D.S«.  6d. ;  Alexandra,  near  the  station, 
qniet  and  pleasant),  an  ancient  town  with  9400  inhah.,  long  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  Scottish  nniversities 
(founded  1411),  and  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionahle  watering-place  in  the 
conntoy.  It  is  the  ^Metropolis  of  GolT,  and  the  chief  Golf  Meetings,  in 
May  and  October,  attract  large  gatherings  of  visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  dates  back  to  the 
8th  century.  Patrick  Hamilton,  one  of  the  first  (1527),  and  Walter  Mill 
(1658),  the  last  Scottish  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  both  suffered  at  St. 
Andrews.  George  Wishart  also  was  burned  here  in  1545,  and  his  execu- 
tion led  to  the  speedy  death  of  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was 
assassinated  in  his  palace  in  1546  by  several  of  Wishart's  friends.  The 
ruins  of  the  *Cath$dral,  built  between  1159  and  1318,  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  very  fine  and  extensive  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  square  Totper 
of  St.  Regulus  (108  ft. ;  view),  erected  about  1130  but  assigned  by  popular 
tradition  to  a  Pictish  monarch  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  sadd  to  have  been 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Begulus,  a  Greek  saint,  shipwrecked  here  with  the 
bones  of  St.  Andrew,  who  henceforth  became  the  patr6n-saint  of  Scotland. 
It  may,  however,  occupy  the  site  of  an  original  Guldee  cell.  Kear  the  W. 
end  of  the  cathedbral  is  the  beautiful  arcade  known  as  the  Pendt,  On  a 
rock  rising  above  the  sea  is  the  old  CasiU  of  the  bishops.  Opposite 
Madras  College,  a  large  school  attended  by  about  900  boys,  is  a  beautiful 
little  fragment  of  a  Dominican  priory  of  the  13th  century.  The  University 
of  St,  Andrew*  (460  students)  includes  the  College  of  St.  Mary  (theological) 
and  the  United  Colleges  of  SS.  Salvator  and  Leonard,  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  University  College,  at  Dundee  (see  below).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to 
the  fine  *Qolf  Links,  alive  during  the  season  with  hundreds  of  voturies  of 
the  Scottish  national  pastime. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Tay  by  the  substantial  Tay  Bridge, 

2  M.  long,  opened  in  1887,  and  enters  the  Tay  Bridge  Station  at  — 

591/2  M.  Dundee.  —  Hotels.  Qubbn's,  Botal,  both  in  Kethergate; 
RoTAL  Bkztish,  High  St.;  Lamb''s  Tempekancb,  Reform  St. 

Bailway  Statioiis.    Toy  Bridge  Station,  for  K.B.R.  trains;  Dvndee  West,  j 

for-  Caledonian  trains  to  Perth  ;  Dundee  East,  a  joint-statton,  for  trains  to  j 

Forfar,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen.  —  Amexlean  Oonaij,  John  C.  Higgins. 
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Dundee,  the  third  city  of  Scotland  in  size,  with  (1901)  160,871 
inhab.,  is  a  hnsy  commeicial  and  mannfactnrlng  place  (linen,  jute, 
etc.),  hnt  possesses  little  Interest  for  the  tourist.  The  ^Old  Steele 
(15o  ft.  high),  in  the  Nethergate,  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  church-towers  in  Scotland  (adm.  Id. ;  View). 
Adjacent  is  the  Town  Cross  (1586).  The  Albert  Institute,  with  a 
musenm  and  a  picture-gallery,  is  a  modem  Gothic  edifice  by  Sir 
Ot.  G.  Scott.  The  University  CoUege,  established  in  1883,  chiefly 
with  Miss  Baxter's  bequest  of  140,000Z.,  now  forms  part  of  St. 
Andrews  University  (p.  661).  The  Roycd  Infirmary  is  an  extensiye 
building.  Good  ylews  are  obtained  from  the  Esplanade,  skirting 
the  Tay,  from  the  Baxter  Pa^k,  and  from  Dundee  Law  (570  ft.).  — 
From  Dundee  to  Perth,  see  p.  654. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay 
estuary.  63  M.  Droughty  Ferry,  a  fayourite  residence  of  the  citizens 
of  Dundee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  661/2  M.  Monifleth;  70  M. 
Carnoustie  (Brace's  Hotel),  a  watering-place,  with  golf-links.  The 
line  skirts  the  coast ,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  76  M.  Arbroath 
(White  Hart,  R.  or  D.  38.  6d.;  Imperial),  an  industrial  town  and 
seaport,  with  (1901)  22,872  inhab.,  possesses  an  interesting  ruined 
*  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  The  remains  are 
mainly  E.E.  About  10  M.  off  the  coast  is  the  Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse.  Arbroath  and  its  neighbourhood  are  described  in  Scott's 
'Antiquary'.  —  90M.HontTO8e  (Central;  Star;  Queen's  Temperance), 
a  clean  little  seaport  at  themouth  of  the  South  Esk,  with  14,000  in- 
hab., is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
(in  1612),  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  Scotland  where  Greek,  was 
taught.   A  branch  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  (12  M.)  Bervie  (Castle). 

Beyond  (92  M.)  Hillside  our  line  unites  with  the  Caledonl&n 
Railway  (p.  654).  Stations  Laurencekirk  and  Fordotin.  —  11472  M. 
Stonehaven  (Royal;  Stationj  R.  Ss.  6d.),  the  county-town  of  Kin- 
cardine, visited  for  bathing  (4900  inhab.).  A  little  to  the  S.  (to  the 
right  of  the  railway),  perched  upon  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  *Dunnottar  Castle,  built  in  the  13th  cent, 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 

131  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  556. 

b.   Caledonian  Bailway  vi&  Perth  and  ]?orfar. 

156  M.  Railway  in  SVrSVs  hrs.  (fares  Qis.,  9«.  Sd.).    Comp.  p.  560. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (36  M.)  Stirling  and  (41  M.) 
Dunblane,  see  R.  68.  Here  the  line  to  Callander  and  Oban  (comp. 
pp.  535,  543)  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  Tight  (N.).  50  M.  (^freenloaning,  2  M.  from  which  is  the  Roman 
camp  of  Ardoch.  —  57 V2  M.  Crieff  Junction, 

FsoM  Cbisff  JuiroTioN  TO  Balqdhiddex,  railway  in  1V4-2  hrs.  ^  5  U. 
MuthiU  <inn),  I1/2  tf.  from  the  village,  whence  an  omnibua  plies  six  tUnea 
daily  to  (8M.)  Crieif.  —  9M.  OrieflF  {Royal;  Drummond  Artru;  *ffvdropathie, 
pens,    from  Wt.  Qd,  per  week),  a  town  with  6900  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
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hill  in  the  midft  of  a  Anely-wooded  district,  la  a  good  centre  for  exeariions. 
Ib  the  neighbourhood  are  Beveral  well-preserved  old  eaatlea :  Drwnmond 
(kutle  (3  H.  to  the  8.),  the  teat  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaater;  Oehtertyre,  %[i  M. 
to  the  ^'W.:  Mcnzie  (pron.  Mcnee),  8  M.  to  the  N.,  etc.  From  Orieff  a 
line  runs  via  Alnwnd  Bank  (for  JietJtven)  to  (IB  M.)  P^rth  (see  below).  — 
10  M.  Oomrie  (Royal;  Jneaster  Arms)  ^  with  about  1200  inhab.,  is  noted 
for  slight  earthquakes.  To  the  N.  opens  Olm  Lednock^  with  the  DevW$ 
Oauldrony  whence  a  path  ascends  to  the  Melville  Monument  on  Dunmore 
Hill  (view).  —  From  Comrie  onwards  the  railway  runs  parallel  with  the 
road,  traversing  a  well  wooded  country,  and  crossing  the  Earn  four  times 
before  reaching  (20Vs  H.)  at.  FtUans  (^Hotel),  a  lovely  little  village  at  the 
£.  end  of  Loch  Bam,  We  now  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  the  loch  for  its  enUre 
length,  with  a  view  of  Bon  Voirlich  (3224  ft.)  on  the  opposite  side.  — 
27i/>M.  Locheamhead  (Hotel).  —  29VsM.  BalquMdder  (p.  543).  A  road  runs 
along  the  S.  side  of  Loch  Earn  also. 

68  M.  Perth..  —  Hotels.  *Station  Hotel,  B.  4s.,  B.  d«.,  D.  6s. ;  Rotal 
Oeohok,  on  the  Tay,  s/4  M.  from  the  station;  Rotal  British,  R.  4s.,  D.  Bs. 
6<l.,  Quxsv's,  R.  2«.  6d.,  D.  4s.,  both  near  the  station;  Salutation,  South 
St.,  R.  Bs.  6d.  D.  4«.  'y  Obamd  Tbmpbkancb,  Magmasteb's,  St.  John's,  three 
temperance  hotels.  —  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms, 

Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets' and  run  to  Scone.,  Oraigie^  Cherry' 
bank,  etc. 

Perth,  picturesquely  situated  ou  the  Tay^  with  (1901)  32,872 
inhah.,  is  an  ancient  town,  claiming  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  long 
the  capital  of  the  Scottish  kings  (comp.  p.  516).  Few  traces  of  its 
antiquity  are,  howerer,  left,  for  the  'rascal  multitude'  (as  Knox  called 
the  Perth  mob  at  the  Reformation)  and  the  municipal  authorities 
then  and  later  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  religious  houses. 
The  principal  church  is  St.  John's,  mainly  of  the  Dec.  period,  with 
an  earlier  tower ;  in  front  of  the  high-altar  Edward  III.  of  England 
is  said  to  hare  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1336. 
John  Knox  often  preached  here  (ca.  1559).  The  County  Buildings, 
in  Tay  Street,  near  a  new  iron  bridge,  occupy  the  site  of  the  house 
in  which  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  against  James  YI.  was  formed 
(1600).  In  the  same  street  is  a  Museum  (daily  10-4,  free),  with  good 
natural  history  collections,  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  street  is  Perth 
Bridge,  built  by  Smeaton  in  1771,  from  which  there  Is  a  good  view. 
Adjoining  the  riyer  are  two  open  spaces  of  green  sward,  known  as 
the  North  and  South  Inch  (i.e.  island).  The  former  was  the  scene  of 
the  judicial  combat  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele, 
described  by  ScoU  in  the  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth'.  The  'Fair  Maiden's 
House'  is  shown  in  Curfew  Row,  near  the  North  Inch.  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  stood  the  Dominican  Convent,  where  James  I. 
was  assassinated  in  1437,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  action  of  Catherine 
Douglas,  who  made  her  arm  do  duty  for  the  missing  bar  on  the  door 
(see  Rossetti's  ballad,  'The  King's  Tragedy'.)  On  the  South  Inch 
are  the  Scott  Monument  and  the  Chneral  Prison  for  Scotland,  orig- 
inally built  in  1812  for  French  prisoners,  and  since  enlarged. 

Those  who  have  time  should  climb  *Kinnoul  Hill  C780  ft.),  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  and  may  be  ascended  from  the  railway-station 
in  */*  hr.  The  *View  is  charming.  —  Another  good  view  is  aflforded  by  Hon" 
criefHill  (726  ft.),  SVa  M.  to  the  8.E.  —  At  (2V2  M.)  Scone  (tramway)  is 
Scone  Palace  (no  admission),  a  modem  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  Augustine 
abbey  in  which  the  early  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 
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FsoM  PssTH  TO  DuNDsSf  20  H.,  railway  in  V»-l  iur.  (fares  3«.  6<i.,  It. 
8d.).  This  line  skirts  the  "S,  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Taif  and  traversea  the 
fertile  Ccrrse  of  Omoriej  viS,  Kin/auns,  ErroLLongforffdm^  etc.  To  the  left  are 
Duniinane  and  the  other  Sidlaw  Hills,  —  bimdte  (West  Station),  see  p.  6iSl. 

Beyond  Perth  oar  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (72  M.)  Luncarty  and 

(76  M.)  Stanley  Junction,  where  it  direrges  to  the  E.  (right)  from 

the  Highland  Railway  (see  p.  669).   —  8OV2  M.  Coupar  Angus 

(Royal)  is  the  Junction  of  the  line  to  Blairgowrie  (p.  566).  —  86  M. 

Alyih  Junction. 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  the  TS,  vi^  (iV4  M.)  MHgle  (Einloch  Arms), 
with  a  celebrated  collection  of  scnlptured  stones,  to  (5  M.)  the  small  town 
of  Alyth  (AirUe  Anm)^  whence  a  road  (coach  daily)  ascends  the  rocky  and 
wooded  valley  of  the  Isla  to  (11  H.)  Olenitla  (hotel).  The  Isla  forms  several 
small  waterfalls,  the  finest  of  which  ia  the  BeOie  Linn,  Kear  Forter  Cattle^ 
4  H .  to  the  N.  of  Glenisla,  a  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  Olenshee  (p.  656). 

At  (92  M.)  Olamis  stands  *  Olamis  Cattle  (sometimes  open  on 
application),  a  stately  baronial  hall  in  a  fine  park,  said  by  tradition 
to  be  the  ancestral  home  of  Macbeth.  The  room  in  which  the  thane 
is  said  to  haye  mnrdered  Duncan  in  1040  is  still  pointed  out  I  It 
seems  probable  that  Malcolm  II.  was  really  murdered  here  in  1033. 
The  present  mansion,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  turrets,  dates 
mainly  from  1678-1621.  —  96V2M.  Forfar  ('C^nty  Arms;  Boyal; 
Jarman's)^  an  ancient  town  with  10,700  Inhab.,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  kings. 

Branch-lines  ran  hence  to  KirrienHtir  (Airlie  Arms,  pens.  35s.-46«.  per 
week  \  Qgilvie  Arms,  pens.  7«.  6<l.),  a  weaving-village,  identified  with  the 
'Thrams'  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barriers  tales  j  to  Broughtff  Ferry  (p.  552);  and  vii 
Brechin  direct  to  Edztll  (Panmnre  Arms*,  Star),  with  the  interesting  ruins 
of  a  large  castle. 

106  M.  Guthrie  Junction  is  the  starting-point  of  a  line  to  (8  M.) 
Arlroath  (p.  662).  —  From(112V2M.)  Bridge-of-Dun  a  short  branch 
runs  to  (4  M.)  Brechin  (Commercial;  Crown),  a  town  of  9000  in- 
hab., with  a  Cathedral  founded  by  David  I.  about  1160,  but  utterly 
spoiled  by  restoration  in  1807.  Adjacent  is  a  Bottnd  Tower  (100  ft. 
high),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Not  far  off  is 
Brechin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  modem  mansion 
on  the  site  of  an  old  castle.    To  EdzeU,  see  p.  664. 

11 6  M.  Duhton  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  MontrOse  (p.  662). 
We  now  join  the  N.B.R.  —  124  M.  Lawtneekirk  and  thence  to 
(166  M.)  Aberdeen,  see  p.  652. 

0.  ▼!&  Perth,  Blair  Atholl,  and  Braemar. 

To  this  excursion,  the  finest  route  to  Aberdeen,  not  less  than  4  days 
should  be  devoted.  1st  Day.  Railway  from  Edinburgli  to  P€r<A(lV4-3*/thrs.; 
fares  St.,  3«.  iO^td.) ,  and  thence  by  an  evening  train ,  in  */«  hr. ,  to 
Dunkeld,  —  2nd  Day.  Railway  from  Dnnkeld  to  BMr  Atholl  in  S/4-I  hr.  — 
3rd  Day.  From  Blair  Atholl  to  Braemar  through  Glen  Tilt,  a  walk  of 
9-10  hrs.  This  stage  is  usually  accomplished  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
(guide  and  pony  SOs.),  as  the  middle  part  of  it  (10  M.)  is  not  available 
for  carnages.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  drive  or  ride  to  (8  IC.)  Forett 
X<)<^«,  walk  thence  to  (10  M.)  Bynack  Lodge,  and  drive  or  ride  the  rest  of 
the  way  (12  M.)  by  carriage  or  pony  ordered  from  Braemar  by  telegram. 
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Wslkera  should  sUrt  eftriy  and  take  luncheon  with  them,  aa  no  inns  are 
passed  on  tiie  way.  —  ith  Day.  From  Braemar  by  motor-omnihus,  in  IVs  hr., 
to  Balkiter;  and  thence  by  railway,  in  1V4'-1V*  ^'m  ^o  Aberdeen. 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  somewhat  fatiguing  route  through  Glen 
Tilt  may  drive  from  Dunkeld  or  Blairgowrie  to  Braemar  by  the  coach- 
route  described  in  the  opposite  direction  on  p.  656.  It  is  also  possible  to 
drive  all  the  way  from  Pitlochry  to  Braemar,  by  a  somewhat  round-about 
route  (46  M.). 

From  Edinhuigh  to  Perthy  see  R.  73  and  B.  72b ;  from  Perth  to 
Blair  AihoU,  see  pp.  659-561. 

Fbom  BuLiR  Athou.  to  Brabmab  thbough  Glen  Tilt,  30  M. 
—  The  route  follows  the  Tilt  closely  for  the  larger  half  of  the  way, 
passing  through  the  wild  Glen  Tilt,  which  contains  numerous  red 
deer.  To  the  right  rises  Ben-y-Qloe  (3770  ft.),  the  'mountain  of 
the  mist'.  Several  small  waterfalls  are  passed.  The  road  ceases  at 
(8  M.)  Forest  Lodge,  a  shooting-box  of  the  Dake  of  Atholl,  heyond 
which  we  follow  a  rough  footpath.  A  little  heyond  the  (6^/4  M.) 
Ford  of  Tarffy  now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  we  reach  the  highest  point 
of  the  route  (1550  ft).  At  (41/2  M.)  Bynaek  Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife) 
the  load  re-iappeais,  and  Ben  Muieh-Dhui  (4296  ft.)  comes  Into  sight 
in  front.  In  2V2  M.  more  we  reach  and  cross  the  Dee,  and  we  then 
follow  its  left  bank  to  the  (3  M.)  *Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  rlTer 
dashes  through  a  narrow,  rocky  'gut'.  We  here  again  cross  the  Dee. 
Ahont  1^/2  M.  farther  on  we  reach  a  path  on  the  right  (with  a  placard 
announcing  that  no  carriages  are  allowed  this  way),  which  leads  to 
(I1/2M.)  the  ColoneVs  Bed,  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  deep  pool,  which 
Is  said  to  haye  furnished  shelter  to  one  of  those  who  were  'out  in 
the  45* ;  the  rapids  a  little  farther  up  are  also  fine.  [Those  who 
make  this  digression  have  to  return  by  the  same  way  to  the  road.] 
About  2  M.  beyond  this  path,  to  the  left,  at  a  bridge.  Is  a  rustic 
gate  leading  to  the  small  but  plcturesq^ue  *  Corriemulue  Falls  (close 
to  the  road).  Nearly  opposite  this  gate  was  the  entrance  to  Mar 
Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife),  burned  down  In  1895.  A  new  Lodge  has 
been  erected  near  Old  Mar  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee, 
opposite  Braemar.   Then,  3  M.  — 

Braemar,  or  Castleton  of  Braemar  (1100  ft.;  *Fife  Arms,  B. 
4s.  Qd.^  D.  5s.,  Invercauld  Arms,  both  overcrowded  in  the  season; 
Lodgings'),  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  romantically 
situated  on  the  Dee  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  en- 
virons are  finely  wooded.   The  air  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

To  the  S.W.  rises  MorronB  BiU  (2819  ft.),  easily  ascended  in  1  hr.  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  Braemar,  Ben  Muich-Dhui,  etc.  —  To  the  *'Falls 
of  Oarawalt,  8-4  hrs.  We  follow  the  road  to  Ballater  (see  below)  for  3  M., 
and  then  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate,  on  this  sid6  of  Invercauld  Bridge 
(guide-posts).  Fine  view  from  an  iron  bridge  above  the  falls.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  drive  is  to  the  (CVz  M.)  Linn  ef  J)ee  (see  above),  visit- 
ing the  Gorriemulzie  Falls  and  Golonel^s  Bed  on  the  way,  and  returning 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee  to  (9  H.)  Invercauld  Bridge  and  passing  the 
Lirm  0/  Quoieh  (in  all  18-19  H.). 

Ben  Httich-Dhni  (4296  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland  after  Ben 
Kevis  (p.  544),  rises  to  the  W.  of  Braemar,  from  which  it  may  be  ascended 
in  10  hrs.,  there  and  back  (guide  iO<.,  pony  iOt.)*    The  road  to  it  crosses 
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the  Dee,  at  the  Linn  of  Quoieh  (p.  565),  and  leadt  to  (10  H.)  Derry  Lodge^ 
up  to  which  point  driving  ia  practicable.  This  reduces  the  necessary  walk- 
ing or  riding  (up  and  down)  to  5V2*6  hrs.  The  pony-tracic  from  Derry  Lodge 
is  easily  traced.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive.  Those  who 
wish  to  descend  to  Aviemore  (p.  561)  should  follow  the  ridge  to  the  K.  to 
the  (1  hr.)  top  of  Cairngorm  (l084  ft.;  view)  and  descend  thence  through 
Rcihiemutehus  Forest  (guide  or  good  map  and  compass  desirable;  also 
plenty  of  daylight).  To  the  right  (E.)  of  the  ridge  between  Ben  Mnieh-Dhui 
and  Cairngorm  lies  the  solitary  and  deep-blue  Loeh  A'a»^  surrounded  by 
rocky  walls,  900-1500  ft.  high. 

Another  favourite  ascent  from  Braemar  is  that  of  ^Loohnagar  (3T70  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  S.E.  (4-5  hrs.:  guide  7«.  6d.,  pony  Is,  6<f.).  The  route 
leads  through  Glen  Callater^  and  carriages  can  go  as  far  as  (6Vs  M.)  Loeh 
Callater^  whence  the  path  to  the  summit  is  fairly  defined.  Below  the  N. 
shoulder  lies  the  small  lake  of  Lochnagar»  Byron  spent  part  of  his  boy- 
hood in  the  farmhouse  of  Ballairieh^  oVs  M.  from  Bidlater,  and  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Lochnagar  in  a  well-known  passage.  —  The  descent  may  be 
made  (clearly  marked  tracks)  to  Ballater  or  Balmorcd  (see  below). 

Fbom  Brabhab  to  Blaiboowbib  (6  hrs.  \  fares  i2s.  6<l.  •  I3s.  6d.)  and 
DuNKBLD  (8^2  hrs. ;  14«.-15«.),  coach  0  a.m.)  daily,  through  Olen  ChmU  and 
the  picturesque  Olenshu,  Halts  are  made  at  the  (15  H.)  JSpital  of  Olenthee 
Hotel  and  the  (26  H.)  Persie  Inn,  28  M.  Bridge  of  Cally  (Temperance 
Inn);  hence  to  Pitlochry,  see  p.  661.  85  M.  BUrirgowrie  (Boyal,  £.  or  D. 
S«.  6d.,  Queen^s).  Passengers  for  Perth  may  go  on  hence  by  afternoon 
train  via  Coupar  Angus  (p.  554).  The  coach  goes  on  to  (47  M.)  ZHmfold, 
see  p.  559. 

From  Braemai  motor- omnibuses  (fare  %.  6d.)  run  flye  times 
daily  to  (1772  M.)  Ballater  in  1 1/2  ^^'  The  highly  picturesque  ♦Route 
passes  Invercauld  House  on  the  left,  and  crosses  (3  M.)  *Invercauld 
Bridge,  the  finest  point  on  the  road,  which  follows  the  !>«€  the  whole 
way.  6  M.  (to  the  right)  Balmoral  Gastle,  long  the  Highland  home 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  cairns  which  crown  most  of  the  hills  here 
are  memorials  of  friends  of  Her  Majesty.  To  the  left,  ^4  M.  beyond 
Balmoral, is  the  new  Crathie  Church  (1893-95),  the  interior  of  which 
Is  adorned  with  gifts  from  the  royal  family  and  others.  Then  (ly^  M.), 
to  the  right,  Ahergeldie  Castle ,  at  one  time  a  shooting-box  of  Ed- 
ward VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  — -  6V2  M.  Ballater  (760  ft.;  In- 
vercauld Arms'),  a  small  summer-resort,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  wooded  Craigendarroch  (1260  ft.),  which  is  frequently 
ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  yiew  (Y2  ^r.). 

From  Ballater  excursions  may  be  made  to  Morven  (2880  ft.),  the  (6  M.) 
£4nn  of  Uuiei,  (2  H.)  Pannitnieh  Wells^  (6Va  M.)  Bum  of  the  Vat,  etc.  It  Is 
also  one  of  the  recognised  starting-points  for  an  aseent  of  Loehnagmr  (see 
above ^  4-5  hrs.). 

Ballater  is  the  terminus  of  the  Debbidb  Bailwat,  which  runs 
hence  along  the  Dee  to  (43Vi  M.)  Aberdeen  (IVa-l'A  ^**;  ^^'^^ 
7s.  3d.,  3».  71/2*^.).  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  (11  M.) 
Aboyne  (Huntly  Arms),  with  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
and  (26V2  M.)  Bandtory.  Beyond  (38V2  M.)  MurtU,  the  large 
Deeside  Hydropathic  is  se^n  to  the  right. 

43 Y2  ^*  Aberdeen.  —  Hotels.  Palacb  (Pi.  b  ^  A,  5, 6),  at  the  station, 
B.  4«.,  D.  44.  6d.;  Station,  Guild  St.,  near  the  station,  B.  Ss.  6d.,  D.  4f.; 
OsAND  (PI.  ci  A,  5),  Union  Terrace  Gardens,  B.  4s.  6d.,  D.  5s.;  *I]ipbsial 
ff  1. »»  B,5),  Stirling  St.,  B.  or  D.  4s.  6<f.  5  Douglas  (PI.  dj  B,  5),  Market  St., 
V4  M.  from  the  station;  Botal  (PI.  ej  A,  6),  Bridge  Place;  WAVaiLET 
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(PI.  fs  B,  6,6),  Fobstth's  Tsxpbsanob  (PI.  g;  B,  6),  100  Union  St.  —  Tlu 
Queen  9  Bettaurant^  120  Union  St.,  near  the  station  (D.  2$.  Qd.). 

Oabs.  Per  mile  !«.,  each  addit.  V2  ^m  8^  ;  per  hour  2«.-2«.  6<l.  — 
Eleetxic  Tramways  traverfle  the  principal  streets  and  ply  to  the  various 
saburhs- 

Steamers.  To  Leith  (Edinburgh),  see  p.  516  ^  to  (36  hrs.)  London  every 
Wed.  &  Sat.  (fares  30*.,  16».)-,  to  (IB  hrs.)  Inverness  every  Tues.  &  Frid.  (8«.)> 
to  (12  hrs.)  Newcastle  every  Sat.  (10s.,  6s.) ^  to  (20  hrs)  Hull  every  Tues. 
(15s  ,  10s.).    To  Wick  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetiand  Islands,  see  p.  668. 

American  Oommercial  Agent,  iir.  Adolphe  Damiger. 

The  Gbbat  Kobth  of  Scotland  Railway  has  arranged  numerous  plea- 
sant circular  tours  from  Aberdeen,  taking  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld, 
Inverness,  the  Trossachs,  etc. 

Aberdeen^  which  may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  N.  of  Scotland, 

is  a  handsome  town,  built  chiefly  of  granite,  situated  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Dee.  Pop.  (1901)  163,108. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scotland ,  though  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  obscure.  The  earliest  known  municipal  charter,  afterwards 
extended  by  Robert  Bruce,  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1179.  Its 
characteristic  industry  is  the  production  of  polished  granite  monuments, 
columns ,  etc. ,  in  which  about  90  firms  are  engaged.  The  art  of  granite- 
polishing,  which  had  been  lost  (as  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned) since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  revived  here  about  1818 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Hacdonald  (Hacdonald,  Field,  &  Co.),  and  has  become 
the  chief  source  of  the  town^s  prosperity.  Upwards  of  260,000  tons  of  granite 
are  annually  quarried  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  visitor  should  not  quit 
Aberdeen  without  going  over  one  of  the  highly  interesting  granite-works. 
ShiiH-building  and  paper-making  are  also  important  industries.  Aberdeen 
carries  on  a  large  export-trade  in  granite  monuments,  cattle,  etc.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  trawl -fishing  in  the  coantry.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour  and  docks. 

Union  Stbeet  (PI.  A,  B,  5, 6),  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Aberdeen, 
3/4  M.  long  and  70  ft.  wide ,  built  entirely  of  granite,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  streets  in  Europe,  has  been  described  ('The  Land 
We  Live  In')  as  possessing  *all  the  stability,  cleanliness,  and  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  London  West  End  streets,  with  the  gaiety 
and  brilliancy  of  the  Parisian  atmosphere'.  It  contains  the  East 
and  West  Churches  (with  a  tower  In  common ;  PI.  B,  5) ,  statues  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  y  and  numerous  elaborate  granite 
facades;  while  near  Its  E.  end  stand  the  fine  Municipal  Offices 
(PI.  B,  5),  the  lofty  tower  (210  ft.)  of  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive *View.  In  Castle  St.  (PI.  B,  6),  the  E.  continuation  of  Union 
St.,  is  the  old  Oom  of  Aberdeen.  Broad  St.  (at  No.  64  in  which  Lord 
Byron  lived  with  Ms  mother  in  his  boyhood)  leads  to  the  N.  from 
Union  St.  beside  the  Municipal  Of  flees  to  Marischal  College  (P1.B,5), 
part  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen y  one  of  the  four  Universities  of 
Scotland  (880  students).  Considerable  ^additions  were  made  to  the 
college-buildings  in  1896,  including  the  *MitcheU  Tower  (233  ft.) 
and  Hall  (116  ft.  long).  Admission  to  the  tower  and  hall  daily, 
from  July  to  Sept.  11-12  and  2.30-3.30,  other  months  dally  11-12, 
Sat.  2.30-3.30.  -^  To  the  N.  of  the  W.  part  of  Union  St.,  behind 
the  Music  Halt,  rises  the  imposing  spire  (200  ft.)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (PI.  4 ;  A,  5, 6),  the  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous 
churchHBteeples  that  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  every  view 
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of  Aberdeen.  —  Looking  to  tlie  N.  from  the  Union  Bridge  In  Union 
St.,  we  haye  a  Tlew  of  a  number  of  ilne  new  buildings :  on  the  left, 
in  Union  Terrace  (PI.  A,  5 ;  where  there  is  a  statne  of  Robert  Bums), 
the  Pariah  Council  Buildings  and  the  School  Board  Offices;  in  front, 
in  School  Hill,  the  Free  South  Church  (PI.  2)  and  the  Free  Library 
(PI.  1),  before  which  is  a  Statue  of  WiUiam  WaUace;  and  to  the 
right  the  East  and  West  Free  Churches  (p.  567)  and  the  Trades  Hall 

SPL  5 ;  A,  5).  —  In  School  Hill,  farther  to  the  N.,  are  Gordon  College 
founded  In  1750 ;  600  boys)  and  the  AH  Gallery  (PI.  A,  5).  The 
nucleus  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  is  the  collection  of  modem 
paintings  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Macdonald,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  granite  industry  (see  p.  557),  including  a  unique 
series  of  portraits  of  eminent  modem  artists ,  mostly  painted  by 
themselves.  In  front  of  Gordon  College  is  a  Statue  of  General  Gordon. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are,  however,  in  Old  Aberdeen  (tram- 
way from  Union  St.),  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  the  12th 
cent.,  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Machar  (PI.  A,  1),  dating  from  1366-1522,  is  said 
to  be  the  only  granite  cathedral  in  Christendom.  It  consists  of  the 
nave  only  of  the  original  edifice,  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  parish- 
church.  About  Vs  ^*  to  ^^e  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  ^King's  College 
(PI.  A,  2),  the  other  member  of  Aberdeen  University  (oomp.  p.  55'3^» 
founded  in  1494.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the  old  buildings  is 
the  Chapel,  surmounted  by  a  fine  lantern -tower  and  containing 
some  beautiful  wood-carving  (adm.  10-1  and  2-4;  Bd,),  ^-  About 
^2  M.  from  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  picturesque  Brig  o*  Balgownie^  or 
Old  Bridge  of  Don,  erected  In  1320. 

Fbom  Absrdsbm  to  PftTBXHBAD,  14  M.,  railway  In  i^Jr^  brs.  (fares  Is, 
id,,  3s.  Sd.)',  TO  FBASSBBuaoH,  471/2  H.  in  ls/4-31/4 hrs.  (7«.  ll<f.,  8«.  iiytd.),  — 
At  (6  H.)  Dyee  Junction  (p.  547)  we  diverge  to  the  right  firom  the  Invemest 
line.  —  A  motor-omnibus  plies  twice  daily  from  (1^/a  H.)  Udng  to  MeMiek 
dVs  hr. ;  fare  is.  6d.).  —  From  (19i/s  M.)  Ellen  a  pieturesque  branch-line 
runs  to  (10  H.)  Cruden  Bay  fCmden  Bay  Hotel,  B.  4«.,  D.  is.  6<i.),  with  a 
fine  golf-course,  and  (ISVs  H.)  Boddam  (Sea  View),  a  summer-resort,  S  H. 
to  the  S.  of  Peterhead  (omn.  3d.).  Between  Cruden  Bay  and  Boddam  is 
the  roeky  cauldron  known  as  the  Butters  0/  Buekan.  —  At  (31  M.)  Maud 
Junction  the  lines  to  Peterhead  and  to  Fraserburgh  separate.  Omnibus 
several  times  daily  to  Ifew  /)eer,  going  on  once  dally  to  Turriff  (p.  647).  — 
44  M.  Peterhead  (Royal;  North  Eastern),  a  town  with  11,780  inhab.,  is 
an  important  port  for  the  herring-fishery  and  possesses  quanies  of  red 
granite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Keith  (d.  176£Di  of  whom  a 
statue,  presented  by  King  William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1868,  stands  in  front 
of  the  town-hall.  —  47 Vs  H.  Tnmerhvxgh  (Saltoun;  Royal;  Statien)  is  a 
still  more  important  flshing-sUtion  (96u)  Inbab.),  with  a  large  hasbour. 
A  light  railway  goes  on  hence  to  (5V4  M.)  St.  Combs. 

From  Aberdeen  to  Inverness^  see  p.  547. 

73.  From  Edinburgh  to  Inverness. 

166  or  186  M.  Bailwat  in  5>/«-7>/4  hrs.  (fares  27s.  8A,  iSs.  S^/sd.).  To  Perth 
by  the  Calxdoitxan  (1*/4-2V4  hrs.)  or  by  the  I^obth  Bbttish  Railway  (I74- 
3  hrs.;  fares  by  either  8s.,  3s.  10i/sd.){  thenoe  to  Jneemese  by  the  Hioh- 
LAHD  Baikwat.  --  The  Caledonian  route  to  (68  M.)  J'erth  has  been  flren 
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in  B.  73b ;  the  following  \b  a  description  of  the  roate  of  the  N.B.B.  rift 
the  Forth  Bridge  and  Glenfarg. 

From  Edinburgh  (Wayerley)  to  (ISV4  M.)  Inverkeiihing  ^  the 
Jnnetion  for  the  Dundee  line ,  see  R.  72a.  The  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  N.  and  soon  enters  the  Lower  Station  of  (IB^/^  M.)  Dunfermline 
(City  Armsi  Boyal;  Amer.  Consul,  Mr,  J.  iV.  MeCunnJ^  a  linen- 
manufacturing  town  with  (1901)  25,260  inhab.,  of  interest  to  tourists 
for  its  *Abbbt,  founded  by  Queen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Ganmore 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  1 1  th  century.  Of  their  building  nothing  now 
remains ;  but  the  naye  of  the  second  church  on  this  site,  a  flue  Nor- 
man edifice  of  1150,  still  exists  in  conjunction  with  a  barbarous 
modern  structure  of  1820.  Robert  Bruce,  whose  grave  is  marked  by 
a  monumental  brass  erected  in  1888,  and  other  Scottish  monarchs 

are  buried  here. 

The  scanty  remains  of  Dun/ermUne  Ptaaee,  the  birthplace  of  Gharlea  I., 
adjoin,  and  though  still  crown  property  are  nnder  the  same  management 
9SyPiUmcrieff  Park  and  Olen^  which  were  presented  to  Danfermline  in 
1903  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  native  of  the  town,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  500,0001.  to  be  administered  for  the  educational,  social,  and 
moral  benefit  of  the  citizens.  This  interesting  sociological  experiment 
has  led  so  far  to  the  establishment  of  a  museum,  branch-libraries,  a 
college  of  hygiene  and  physical  training,  a  gymnasium  and  baths,  and  of 
various  means  of  recreation. 

From  Dunfermline  (Upper  Station)  a  line  runs  to  (^  Min.)  Stirling 
(p.  6S6)  via  (13  M.)  AUoa. 

21 V2  ^*  CrossgateSf  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Thornton  Junction 

(for  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  etc. ;  see  p.  561) ;  22^2  M.  New  Cowden' 

heath;  23 V4  M.  Kelty;  2^/^  M.  Blairadam.   To  the  right  lies  Loch 

Leven  (p.  536).   29^2  M.  Loch  Leven  Station,  —  30^2  M.  Kinrossj 

the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Stirttng  (see  p.  535).  —  At  (34  M.)  Maw^ 

earae  the  new  direct  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  old  line  to 

Liidybank  (p.  551)  and  enters  the  romantic  vale  of  *Qlenfarg,    Two 

tunnels.   37^2  M.  Qlenfarg.   At  (44  M.)  Bridge  of  Earn  our  line 

unites  with  the  old  line  from  Ladybank.  —  48  M.  Perth,  see  p.  553. 

Beyond  Perth  we  continue  our  journey  by  the  Highland  Rail- 
way, one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  the  three  kingdoms.  — 
41/4  M.  (from  Perth)  LunGarty  (p.  554) ;  TVt  M.  Stanley  Junction, 
for  the  line  to  Forfar  and  Aberdeen  (p.  554) ;  IOV4  M.  Murthly.  The 
train  now  skirts  the  base  of  Bimam  Hill  (see  p.  560:  to  the  left), 
the  woods  of  which  marched  to  Dunsinane  (see  p.  554),  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Macbeth. 

15^2  M.  Dnnlceld  (^Bimam,  finely  situated  near  the  station, 
B.  4-6s.,  B.  3s.,  D.  4s.  6(2.;  Atholl  ArrM,  K.  2«.  6s.,  D.  from  3s., 
*Boyal,  R.  from  3s.  6(2.,  D.  4s.  6(2.,  in  the  town),  a  small  'city*  with 
900 inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  ^2 ^- 
from  the  station,  which  is  in  Bimam.  We  reach  the  *Park  of  the 
JDuJce  of  Atholl  by  crossing  the  bridge  and  going  straight  through 
the  town;  about  50  yds.  beyond  the  end  of  the  town,  to  the  left, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  park.  Here  we  are  met  by  a  guide  (adm.  for 
1-2  pers.  2s.,  each  member  of  a  party  Is.),  who  conducts  us  to  the 
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cathedral)  the  hermitage,  and  other  points  of  interest  (a  walk  of 

IV2-2  hrs.). 

The  *Oathedral,  charmingly  situated  on  a  grassy  lawn,  dates  mainly 
from  1318-1477.  Tbe  choir  has  been  restored  and  is  used  as  the  parish- 
church  of  Dunkeld.  Kear  the  main  door  is  the  tombstone  of  the  'Wolf 
of  Badenoch'.  Gayin  Douglas  (d.  1522),  translator  of  Virgil,  was  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  Close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  are  two  of  the  old- 
est larches  in  Scotland.  We  then  walk  through  the  pretty  grounds,  skirting 
the  Tay^  to  the  ferry.  Here  we  cross  the  river  and  ascend  to  the  Fal^ 
of  the  Braan  and  the  so-called  Hermitctge^  whence  we  return  to  ^/4  hr.) 
Dunkeld  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Braan.  This  is  the  ordinary  round, 
but  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Braan  to 
the  ^Rumbling  Bridge  0/2  hr.  from  the  Hermitage) ,  in  the  park  of  Mr. 
Frothingham,  with  a  romantic  waterfall  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  then  return 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Braan  to  Dunkeld  (1  hr.). 

Birnam  Hill  (1325  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  from  the  station  in 
V4hr.,  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Two  splendid  trees  (an  oak  and  a  sy- 
camore), close  to  the  river,  behind  the  Bimam  Hotel,  are  held  to  repre- 
sent 'Bimam  Wood  which  came  to  Dunsinane\  Other  walks  may  be  taken 
to  Craig-y-Banu^  the  (3  M.)  Loch  of  the  LotoeSy  etc. 

From  Dunkeld  to  Blairgomrie  and  BraemaTy  see  p.  556. 

Fbom  Ddkekld  to  Abbbpbldt  (via  Batlinlaig,  see  below),  17  M.,  railwav 
in  35-50  min.  (fares  2$:  10«f.,  2«.  Id.,  is.  bd.).  Kear  Aberfeldy  {BreadalbanU 
Arms;  Palace;  Weem  Hotels  across  the  Tay,  1  M.  from  the  station),  a 
village  at  the  innctlon  of  the  Moness  and  the  Tay,  are  the  romantic  Falls  of 
lioness  (adm.  Bd.),  in  a  pretty  little  glen,  clothed  with  the  rowans  and 
larches  that  now  represent  Bums's  *Birks  (birches)  of  Aberfeldy\ 

From  Abebfeldy  to  Loch  Tat  and  Callandbb,  a  delightful  and  easily 
accomplished  excursion.  Coach  in  summer  twice  daily  to  Ksnmore; 
steamer  thence  on  Loch  Tay  to  Killw  Pier  (see  below)  in  2  hrs.,  and  rail- 
way thence  to  Callander  in  »/4-i  br.  —  From  Aberfeldy  the  coach  runs 
through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Tay  to  (6V2  M.)  Kmmore  (*Bread- 
albane  Hotel),  situated  at  the  point  where  tiie  river  flows  out  of  *Looh  Tay 
(15  H.  long,  V2-I H.  wide),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Highland  lakes.  Adjacent  is 
Taymouih  Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  surrounded  by  finely 
wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  (104).  Two  good  roads  lead 
from  Kenmore  to  Killin,  the  one  (16  M.)  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  Loch 
Tay,  skirting  the  base  of  Ben  Lowers  (see  below),  the  other  (18  M.),  passing 
near  the  (2  M.)  Falls  of  Acham^  along  the  S.E.  shore.  —  The  steamer  on 
Loch  Tay  leaves  Kenmore  pier  twice  daily  and  calls  at  Feaman  (Tem- 
perance Hotel),  on  the  N.W.  bank  (coach  to  Glen  Lyon  daily);  Ardtalnaif; 
(S.W.  bank);  Lawers  (Temperance  Hotel),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers  (see 
below);  and  Ardeonaig  (inn)  on  the  S.W.  bank.  At  Killin  Pier  we  reach 
the  railway,  -which  crosses  tbe  Lochay  (*View  ;  pretty  falls  higher  up)  and 
leads  to(lM.)  the  pretty  village  of  Jrt7<*7»  (Killin  Hotel;  *Bridge  of  Lochay 
Hotel,  1/2  M.  from  the  station),  sitnated  on  both  banks  of  the  Boehart, 
near  its  entrance  into  Loch  Tay.  Thence  the  line  runs  to  (iVz  V.)  Killin 
Junction  (p.  543),  where  we  reach  the  railway  to  Callander  (p.  636)  and 
Oban  (p.  540).    In  front  tov^ers  Ben  More  (3845  ft.). 

Ben  Lawen  0986  ft.)  may  be  ascended  from  the  hotel  at  its  foot  (see 
above)  in  4-5  hrs.  there  and  back  (guide  5«.,  pony  6s.).  The  route  quits 
the  Kenmore  road  beyond  the  first  streamlet,  along  the  left  bank  ofwnioh 
it  ascends.  Beyond  (40  min.)  a  stile  over  a  wall  we  proceed  straight  on, 
climb  the  E.  ridge  some  distance  from  the  summit,  and  then  follow  the 
ridge  to  the  top  (fine  Tiew).  Many  rare  plants  are  to  be  found  on  Ben  Lawers. 

From  (23  Yj,  M.)  Ballinluig  (Ball.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  third  sta- 
tion beyond  Dunkeld,  a  line  mns  vi&  (41/4  M.)  OrandttUly  (Hotel) 
to  (9  M.)  Aberfeldy  (see  above).  —  28V2  M.  Pitlocliry  (Fisher's 
Hotel;  Scotland' 8y  R.  3a.,  J>,  4«.;   Moulin^  1  M.  from  the  station; 
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^AtlioU  Hydropathic;  Pitloehry  Hydropathic;  Rail.  Rfmt  Stall),  a. 
favourite  snmmer-iesort,  In  the  midst  of  pretty  scenery,  is  an  ad- 
mirable excursion-centre.  To  the  right  rises  Ben  Vrackie  (2756  ft). 

From  Prlochbt  to  Bannooh  Statiok,  89  M.,  coach  daily  in  7  hrs. 
(fare  16«.);  also  maU-eart  daily  to  (14  M.)  Tmnmel  Bridge  (3«.6<l.).  This  fine 
drive  leadj  vii  (8  M.I  Oarry  Bridge^  wlience  the  *Falli  of  Me  Tummel  may 
be  visited,  to  (t  M.)  the  Queen'i  View,  at  the  E.  end  of  *Loeh  Tummel 
(whence  pedestrians  may  return  by  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tummel).  The  coach 
then  skirts  the  If .  shore  of  the  loch  to  (14  M.)  Tttmmel  Bridge  (hotel),  where 
a  road  strikes  off  N.  to  Stman  (see  below)  and  S.  to  Aberfeldy  (p.  560). 
The  finely-shaped  mountain  to  the  S.W.  is  Sehiehallion  (3646  ft.).  The 
road  ascending  the  Tummel  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Kinloeh  Rannoeh  (Bun  Ban- 
nOch;  Dunalastair;  Loch  Bannoch),  at  the  E.  end  of  Loeh  Rannoeh,  whidi 
is  11  M.  long.   The  road  follows  the  K.  bank.  89  M.  Rannoeh  Station  (p.  549). 

ibiother  road  leads  from  Pitlochry  via  (1  M.)  Moulin  (hotel)  to  (12Vs  M.) 
Kirkmiehael  (mail-cart  daily)  and  (19Vs  M.)  Bridge  of  Gaily  (p.  556),  where  it 
joins  the  Braemar  road.  —  The  '*P<tu  of  KilUeerankie  (see  below),  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by 
drivers  or  walkers  from  Pitloehry  (4Vs  M.).  —  A  good  walk  may  be  taken 
from  Pitlochry  over  the  hills  to  (4  K.)  GremdtviUy  (p.  560)  and  (10  M.) 
Aber/eldy  (p.  660). 

Beyond  Pitlochry  the  train  passes  through  the  wooded  *Fa8B 
of  Killieerankie,  where  the  troops  of  William  III.  were  defeated 
in  1689  by  the  Jacobites  nnder  Yisconnt  Dnndee.  The  spot  on 
which  Dundee  (Claverhonse)  fell  is  still  pointed  out.  —  32^4  M. 
KiUiecrankie. 

35V4  M.  Blair  AthoU  (*Atholl  Arms,  R.  4&,  D.  is.  6d.;  *TiU, 

smaller,  R.  from  2^.,  D.  from  2d.  6(2.),  in  a  finely  wooded  district, 

with  Blair  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Dnke  of  Atholl.  In  the 

^Park  (adm.  1«.),  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  are  the  Falls 

of  the  Fender  (1 1/4  M.  to  the  B.). 

From  Blair  Atholl  to  Braemar,  BaUater,  and  Aberdeen,  see  pp.  565-566. 

40  M.  Stfuan.  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  are  the  *Falls  of  the  Bruar,  A 
coach  runs  hence  twice  daily  to  (iSM.^Kinloch Rannoeh  (see  above) 
Till  Olen  Eriehdie  (274  hrs. ;  fare4«.  6(i.).  —  The  line  now  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  Qarry,  which  issues  from  Loch  Oarry,  seen  to  the  left 
just  before  (51  M.)  Dalnaspidal.  In  the  Pass  of  Dmmochter,  before 
(68V2  M.)  Dalwhinnie  (Loch  Ericht  Hotel),  the  line  reaches  the 
highest  point  (1484  ft.)  attained  by  any  railway  in  Great  Britain. 
To  the  left  appears  Loch  Ericht,  above  which  towers  Ben  Alder 
(3766  ft.).  —  71 V2  M.  KinguBBie  (Duke  of  Gordon,  R.  or  D.  4«., 
Star,  same  proprietor,  R.3s.,  D.3«.  6(2.;  Royal;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms), 
a  picturesque  summer-resort)  before  which  we  have  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Spey,  Coach  or  mail-cart  twice  daily  to  (377s  M.) 
TuUoch,  see  p.  649.  — 8374  M.  Aviemore  (Stcttion  Hotel;  Lynwilg, 
21/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  old  line  to  Inverness  vi&  Forres  and  Nairn. 

Fbom  Avismobb  to  Fobbbs,  95Vs  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (farea  6«.,  8<.). 
The  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Bpey  to  the  right.  —  5  M.  Boat  of  Oarten 
(hotel).  The  ^Speyside  Line'  of  the  Gt.  N.  S.  Railway  diverges  here  to  the 
right,  and  runs  via  Ifethy  Bridge,  Orantimn,  BalUndalheh  (eoach  to  Tomin- 
tout  vift  CfUnUnet,  16  M.  in  Wa  hrs.),  etc.  to  (41  M.)  Oraigellachie  Junction, 
where  it  divides,  one  branch  leading  IS.  vi4  Rothes  to  (12  K.)  Elgin  (p.  647), 
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the  other  E.  yi&  Dt^toum  to  (15  If.)  Keith  (p.  647).  —  9  M.  BrocmhUly  2  M. 
from  Nethy  Bridge.  —  12Vs  M.  Orantoum  (Grant  Arms;  Palace),  on  the 
Spey,  a  fayoarite  inland  health-resort,  surrounded  by  pine-woods.  Golf- 
links  and  pleasant  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  The  line  quits  the 
valley  of  the  Spey,  and  beyond  Dava  and  DwipJutUy  reaches  (S5Vs  M  j  Foxres 
(p.  5A7).    Thence  to  (25  M.)  Invernesiy  see  p.  647. 

The  dbect  line  quits  the  valley  of  the  Spey.    Beyond  (90  M.) 

Carrhridge  (hotel)  it  ascends  by  means  of  cuttingS)  embankments, 

and  viaducts  to  the  wild  Sloch  (Slochd  Mhnic)  Pass  (1315  ft.),  and 

then  descends  to  cioss  the  Findhom.  —  99  M.  Tomatin  (Freebum 

Hotel).  —  To  the  right,  farther  on,  appears  Loch  Moy^  at  the  N. 

end  of  which  is  Moy  Hall^  the  residence  of  The  Macintosh.  103^4  M. 

Moy,   107  M.  Daviot.   Fine  mountain  view.    The  line  now  sweeps 

round  CuUoden  Moor  (p.  546)  and  reaches  the  (IIIV4  ^0  station 

of  CfModen.  —  118  M.  Inverness^  see  p.  545. 

74.  From  Inverness  to  Thurso  and  Wick. 

Highland  Railway  to  Thwrso^  154  M.,  in  59/4-61/2  hrs.  (fares  25<.  6<f., 
12<.) ;  to  Wick^  161  M.,  in  6-6>/4  hrs.  (fares  26<.  9d.,  12«.);  only  two  through- 
trains  daily.  The  picturesque  district  opened  up  by  the  first  half  of  tills 
route  offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler  and  the  pedestrian. 

Inverness^  see  p.  545.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ness  and  (1  M.) 
the  Caledonian  Canal  (p.  544),  and  beyond  Craig  Phadrig  (p.  546 ;  1.) 
comes  in  sight  of  the  Beauly  Firt\  which  it  skirts  for  about  6  M. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  flrth  is  the  Black  Isle  (see  below),  the 
name  given  to  the  peninsula  between  the  Firths  of  Beauly  and  Cro- 
marty. —  Beyond  (7  M.)  Clunes  we  cross  the  Beauly  by  a  yiaduct, 
from  which  there  is  a  view  (left)  of  Beaufort  Castle  (1885),  the 
imposing  seat  of  Lord  LoTat,  chief  of  the  Frasers. 

9i/2M.  Beauly  (pron.  'Bewley';  Lovat  Arms;  Priory;  Caledonian). 
The  yillage,  Y2  M.  to  the  right,  contains  a  ruined  Priory  of  1230. 

A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken  hence  to  the  0M.)  Falls  0/ 
Kilmorack  and  (10  M.)  Btruy.  Good  walkers  may  go  on  thence  through 
Qlen  AffHe  to  (52  M.  from  Beauly;  mail-cart  daily  to  Invereanmieh^  17  X.) 
Olen  Shield  on  the  W.  coast ,  one  of  the  grandest  walks  in  Scotland ;  or 
through  Olen  Blrathfarrar  to  ^  M.)  Btrathearron  (p.  568)  s  or  through  Olen 
Ccmnich  to  (40  M.)  Loeh  AUh  (p.  545).  Inns  are  few  and  far  between  on  these 
routes.  The  Falls  of  the  Olomaeh^  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Scotland, 
may  be  visited  from  the  Shiel  Inn  (10  M.),  or  from  BalfMuara  Hotel  (p.  545) 
on  Loch  Alsh  (16  M.). 

From  (13  M.)  Muir  ofOrd  (Station  Hotel),  famous  for  its  cattle 

markets,  a  branch-line  runs  to  (13  M.)  Fortrose,  in  the  Black  Isle 

(see  above). 

Fortrose  (Ropal),  with  1060  inhab.,  once  the  episcopal  town  of  Boss, 
has  a  ruined  cathedral.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Roeemarkie  (Hawkhill 
marine;  Eincurdy).  a  sea-bathing  and  golfing  resort,  and  7  M.  farther  on 
is  Cromarty  ( Royal )y  with  1780  inhab.,  the  diminutive  county-town  of  Crom- 
artyshire, on  a  safe  and  commodious  bay,  whence  a  steam-launch  plies  to 
(5  M.)  Invergordon  (p.  563).  Hugh  Miller  (1803-56)  was  bom  at  Cromarty.  — 
Ferry  ftom  Chanonry  Point  to  Fort  George^  see  p.  547. 

Beyond  (16  M.)  Conon  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Cromarty  Firth 
and  cross  the  Conon,  —  I8Y2  M.  Dingn^all  (Boyal^  well  spoken  of  j 
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Natiofhol;  RaU.  RfinU  Rooms),  the  qnlet  county-town  of  Ross,  at 

the  head  of  the  Cromarty  Firth.   Pop.  2750. 

A  branch -line  (fares  9d.,  ^/td.)  runa  hence  in  10  min.  to  (4^4  H.) 
Strathpeffer  (200  ft.;  Ben  Wyvis,  B.  4«.,  D.  Am.  Qd.\  Spa^  B.  from  is., 
D.  4«.  6<f.;  Strathpeffer,  B.  4«.,  B.  from  SU.;  numeroua  Lodging  Hotuet),  a 
much  Y&iited  spa,  with  solphnr  and  chalybeate  springs  and  golf-links.  Kum- 
erons  excursions  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood.  Ben  Wyvie  (3429  ft. ; 
guide  and  pony  20<.)  is  easily  ascended  hence  in  8  hrs.  (there  and  back). 

Fbom  Dingwall  to  Etlb  of  Loohalsh,  6872  M.,  'Dingwall  Sl  Skye  Bail- 
way'  in  2V2-3V3  hrs.  (fares  10«.  7d.,  bs.  81/2^.).  This  picturesque  line  tra- 
verses Scotland  from  E.  to  W.  From  (12  H.)  Qarve  (hotel)  a  mail-cart  runs 
to  (32  M.)  Ullapool  (p.  567).  To  the  left  we  pass  Loch  Luichart.  At  (28  M.) 
Jchntuheen  diverges  the  coach-road  to  Loch  Maree  (p.  646)  and  (29  M.) 
Gairloch  (p.  646).  From  (46  M.)  Strathcarron  (hotel)  a  road  runs  to  (4  M.) 
Loehearron,  whence  Loch  Torridon  may  be  visited  (mail-gig  twice  daily  to 
Lochcarron,  once  to  Shieldaig).  —  From  (63  M.)  Strome  Ferry  (Station  Hotel  \ 
Glenshiel),  a  ferry  plies  across  Loch  Carron  to  Strome  Castle.  —  53  M. 
Plockton-,  60  H.  Duirinish.  —  From  (63Vs  M.)  Kyle  of  Loehahh  (Station 
Ilotel,  B.  3s.  ^d.,  D.  As.  6(1.;  Old  Kyle  Hotel;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  steamers 
ply  to  Portree,  Stomoway,  Oban,  etc.  (comp.  pp.  642,  643).  Ferry  (}/2d.) 
to  Kyle  Akin  (King's  Arms;  Kyleakin)  in  Skye. 

Beyond  Dingwall  the  railway  skirts  Cromarty  Firth  on  the  right, 
with  a  view  of  Ben  Wyvis  (see  above)  on  the  left.  At  (25  M.)  Novar 
the  misnamed  AtUtgraat  f  Ugly  Bum')  descends  through  the  *Black 
Rock  of  Kilieam,  a  carious  deep  and  narrow  gorge.  —  31^2  M.  In- 
vergordon  (Commercial ;  Ball.  Rfmt.  Stall),  a  thriving  little  ship- 
ping-port, with  1120  inhab.  and  a  steam-ferry  to  Cromarty  (p.  662). 
40  M.  Fcam  gave  name  to  an  abbacy  founded  in  1230,  of  which 
Patrick  Hamilton  (p.  551)  was  titular  abbot.  The  abbey-church 
(recently  restored)  is  still  used  as  the  parish -church.  To  the 
right  lies  the  circular  Loch  Eye.  A  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  over  the  flat  Fendom  More,  terminating  in  Tarbat  Ness 
on  the  N.,  and  over  Dornoch  Firth,  behind  which  rise  the  Suther- 
land hills. 

44  M.  Tain  (Royal ;  Bcdnagown  Arms),  a  quiet  little  town,  with 
1645  inhab.,  on  Dornoch  Firth,  contains  an  ancient  Tower,  now 
forming  part  of  the  Couryty  Buildings,  and  the  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Duihac  01  Duthus,  erected  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1871-76. 

About  4  M.  to  the  "S.W.  is  Meikle  Ferry,  where  we  may  cross  the  firth 
(fare  \s.)  to  Skiho,  near  which  is  8kiho  Gentle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  About  5  M.  to  the  K.  of  Skibo  is  Dornoch  (p.  564),  which, 
however,  is  usually  approached  from  The  Mownd  Station  (p.  664),  7  M.  to 
the  "S.,  and  no  less  than  34  M.  from  Tain  by  the  circuitous  route  followed 
by  the  railway. 

Beyond  Tain  the  railway  skirts  the  upper  part  of  Dornoch  Firth. 
—  57  M.  Bonar  Bridge  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms ;  Bridge  Inn ;  Balna- 
gown  Arms,  1  M.  to  the  S.).  We  next  cross  the  Carron  Water  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland^  formed  by  the  Shin  and 
OykeU.  Fine  views  to  the  left.  From  (61  M.)  Invershin  (Station 
Inn ;  Inveran  Hotel,  IY4  M.  to  the  N.),  the  first  station  in  Suther- 
land ,  a  road  ascends  besides  the  river  OykeU  to  (9  M.)  Rosehall 
(p.  564).  The  train  ascends  the  precipitous  valley  of  the  Shin,  high 
above  the  stream. 
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663/^  M.  Lairg  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Stall).  The  village  (Sutherland 
Arms)  lies  2  M.  from  the  station  (omn.,  6i.) ,  at  the  foot  of  Lock 
Shin  (17  M.  long,  1-2  M.  broad).  From  Lairg  mail-cart  routes 
diverge  in  various  directions,  by  means  of  which  the  highly  pictur- 
esque country  to  the  W.  and  N.W.,  much  frequented  by  anglers, 
may  be  conveniently  explored. 

Fbou  Laibo  to  Loch  Invsb,  49  H.,  mail-cart  daily  in  8-9  hrs.  (fare 
12«.  6<l.).  Turning  to  tbe  S.  at  the  hotel,  the  road  crossea  the  river  iGOMn, 
skirts  it  for  Vs  M.,  and  descends  to  (11  M.)  Rosetuai^  near  which  are  the 
pretty  falls  of  the  Cauleif,  Road  hence  to  InverAin^  see  above.  Beyond 
Rosehall  our  route  ascends  Strath  OpkeUy  keeping  near  the  river,  to  (17  M.) 
Opkell  Bridge  Hotels  frequented  by  anglers,  ^s  we  proceed  a  number  of 
isolated  mountain > summits  come  into  sight:  to  the  right  Ben  More  (see 
below),  in  front  Suilven^  with  Caniep  on  its  right  and  Coulmore  and  Cotdbeg 
on  its  left.  Beyond  the  little  Loeh  Craggie  (on  the  left)  the  road  descends 
to  (27  M.)  Aultnagealgach  /«»,  an  anglers*  resort  on  Loeh  Borrolan.  From 
(28V2  M.)  Ledmore  a  road  leads  to  the  left  to  Loch  Broom  and  (18  M.) 
Ullapool  (p.  567).  Our  road  turns  to  the  K.  and  after  an  ascent  descends 
again  to  (36  M.)  *Inchnadamph  Hotel  (pens,  from  12«.),  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Assynt,  whence  Ben  More  of  Aesynt  (3273  ft.),  Caniep  (2779  ft.),  and  (htibMtg 
(2668  ft.)  may  be  ascended.  Farther  on  we  skirt  the  K.  bank  of  *Loch 
Assynt  (7  M.  long^  Vs  M.  wide),  passing  (88  K.)  Skaig  Bridge^  whence  a 
road  leads  to  the  N.  to  Scourie  (p.  567),  and  finally  descend  from  the  foot 
of  the  loch  to  (49  M.)  Loch  Inver  (p.  667). 

Fboh  Lairg  to  Sgoubis  (44  H. ;  fare  12s.)  and  to  Dubness  ^  M.  ;  15«.), 
mail-carts  daily  in  71/2  and  9  hrs.  respectively.  The  road,  leading  to  the 
X.  from  the  hotel,  skirts  the  N.E.  bank  of  Loeh  SMn  for  6  M.,  then  quits 
it  for  7  M.  more,  but  returns  to  it  at  the  (12  M.)  river  Fiag.  Ben  Clibriek 
(3151  ft.),  Ben  Hope  (p.  565),  Ben  Hee  (see  below),  and  Ben  More  successively 
come  in  sight  as  we  proceed.  Xear  the  lower  end  of  the  loch  numerous 
traces  of  attempts  at  reclamation  may  be  observed.  We  finally  quit  Loch 
Shin  at  (16  M.)  Overseetig  Inn^  and  proceed  to  the  X.W.  passing  Lo(^  Oriam 
and  Loch  Merkland.  To  the  left  stretches  Reap  Deer  Forest  ^  culminating 
in  Ben  Hee  (2364  ft.).  At  the  K.  end  of  Loeh  More  we-reach  (80  M.)  Aeh/arrie, 
beyond  which  the  road  runs  between  Ben  Stack  (2367  ft.)  and  ZocA  Stack, 
We  follow  the  Lax/ord,  the  discharge  of  the  latter,  to  (37  M.)  Laxford 
Bridge  (p.  567),  where  the  routes  to  (44  H.)  Scovrie  (p.  667)  and  to  (56  H.) 
Durness  separate  (comp.  p.  667). 

Fbom  Laibg  to  Tongue,  88  M.,  mail-cart  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
in  7  hrs.  (fare  10«.),  returning  on  the  alternate  days.  We  follow  the  Scourie 
route  (see  above)  for  2  M.,  then  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  Strath  Tiny 
to  (12  M.)  Cra^  (tavern),  beyond  which  we  descend  through  a  moorland 
region  with  distant  mountain- views  to  (21  H.)  AUnaharra  (inn),  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Naver  (6  M.  long).  A  road  diverging  here  to  Uie  W.  leads  to 
(20  M.)  Erribol  (see  p-  568)^  another,  leading  to  the  E.,  skirts  the  N.  bank 
of  Loch  Kaver  and  then  descends  Strath  Navtr  to  C23  M.)  BettybiU  (p.  668). 
—  The  Tongue  road  runs  to  the  N.  over  moorland,  then  descends  to  pass 
between  Loch  Loyal  and  Ben  Loyal  (2500  ft.).  We  enjoy  a  fine  sea^view 
on  the  final  descent  to  (38  M.)  Tongue  (p.  668). 

Beyond  Lairg  the  railway  descends  to  the  coast  through  Strath^ 
fleet.  78  M.  The  Mound,  so  called  from  a  mound  1000  yds.  long,  con- 
structed by  Telford  across  Loch  Fleet  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  road. 

A  light  railway  runs  hence  (7V4  M.  in  1/2  br.)  to  Dornoch  {Sutherland 
Amuy  B.  39.,  D.  is. ;  Station  Hotel^  B.  4s.  6d.,  D.  6*.),  the  clean  and  quiet 
county-town  (514  inhab.)  of  Sutherland,  with  a  13th  cent.  Cathedral^  now 
used  OS  the  parish-church,  and  one  tower  of  a  eastle  destroyed  in  1670. 
Good  sea-bathing  and  golfing. 

To  the  left  rises  Ben  BhragU  (1256  ft.),  on  the  summit  of  which 

^8  a  colossal  monument,  by  Chantrey^  to  the  first  Duke  of  Suther- 
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land.  —  82^2  ^*  QoUpit  (Sntherland  Arms,  R.  3d.  6d.,  D.  48.),  a 
pleasant  but  somewhat  dull  Yillage  with  1665  Inhab.,  on  the  coast. 
About  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  la  DumrohinX^astU^  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  modem  edifice  incorporating  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortress  dating  from  1097  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds). 

We  now  cross  the  Brora  to  (88Y2  M.)  Brora  (Royal  Yictorla ; 
Sutherland  Arms,  pens,  from  9«.),  a  golfing-resort,  with  coal-mines. 
In  this  neighbourhood  numerous  Pictish  remains  have  been  found, 
including  Cinn  Trolla^  a  Pictish  house,  passed  by  the  railway  3  M. 
farther  on.  —  At  (95^/4  M.)  Loth  we  pass  Olen  Loth,  where  the  last 
wolf  was  killed  in  Scotland  in  1680.  —  10172  M.  Helmsdale  (Bel- 
grave  Arms;  Commercial,  R.  3s.  6(i.,  D.  from  Is.  6d.;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Stall),  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  herring-fishery,  with  a  ruined  castle 
(15th  cent).  The  railway  here  abruptly  leaves  the  coast  to  avoid 
the  Ord  of  Caithness^  and  ascends  the  uninteresting  Strath  Vllie. 

From  Helmsdale  a  road  runs  along  the  eoast  to  (!23Vs  H.)  Lybster  (mail- 
gig  daily)  via  (9Vs  M.)  Berriedale,  (I6V2  H.)  Dunbeath  (inn),  (19  H.)  Latheron 
(inn),  and  (21  M.)  Forse  (inn).  From  Lybster  (Portland  Arms),  an  impor- 
tant fishing-Tillage,  a  light  railway  goes  on  to  (13Vs  1^0  Wkk  (see  below). 

The  Suisgill  Bumj  on  the  right,  beyond  (IIO3/4  M.)  Kildonan, 
was  the  scene  of  the  *  Sutherland  gold-diggings' in  1868-69.  On  both 
sides  of  the  line  are  seen  remains  of  unsuccessful  reclamation- 
works,  now  abandoned.  To  .the  left  lies  Loch  Ruar»  From  (I28V2  ^Q 
Forsinard  (inn)  a  road  runs  due  N.,  up  Strath  Halladale,  to  (16  M.) 
Melvich  (p.  568).  The  scenery  improves.  To  the  left  are  the  two 
peaks  of  Ben  Oriam  (1936  ft. ,  1900  ft.)  and  (farther  off)  Ben  Loyal 
(2504ft.)  and  Ben  Hope  (3040  ft.);  and  in  the  distance  to  the  right 
rise  Morven  (2313  ft.),  the  Maiden  Pap  (1587  ft.),  and  Scaraven 
(2064  ft.).  —  1453/4  M.  Halkirk  (Ulbster  Inn)  is  situated  on  the 
Thurso  River y  a  famous  salmon-stream.  The  ancient  Brawl  Tower 
Is  fitted  up  as  an  anglers*  hotel. 

At  (1471/4  M.)  Oeorgemas  Junction  the  line  to  (5«/4M.)  Thurso 
diverges  to  the  N. 

Thurso  (Royal;  Station),  an  irregularly  built  town  with  3600  inhab., 
is  situated  on  a  bay  eommanding  a  fine  view  of  Hoy  (p.  669).  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  Museum^  including  the  collections  of  Robert  Dick  (d.  1866), 
baker  and  naturalist.  Large  quantities  of  Caithness  flagstones  are  exported 
annually.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  all  large  vessels  lie  in  Serabster 
Boads,  2  M.  to  the  X.W.  To  the  E.  rise  Thurso  Ccutle,  the  handsome  modern 
residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Harold's  Tower,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl 
Harold  (d.  1190),  who  ruled  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  —  Steamer 
from  Serabster  to  Orkney  (p.  668)  daily;  to  Leith  once  a  week;  coach  from 
Thurso  to  Wiek  daily;  mail-cars  to  Tongus  (p.  668),  to  Dunnet  and  Mey 
(16  M.;  fare  U.  QdX  to  Sirathy  (28  M.;  8«.),  and  to  Bettyhill  (321/2  M.;  4«.). 
—  Duamt  Bead  (346  ft.) ,  about  14  M.  by  road  from  Thurso,  is  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Scotland. 

Beyond  Georgemas  we  pass  Loch  Watten,  on  the  left. 

161  M.  Wick  (Station;  Caledonian),  the  chief  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive fishery  district,  with  a  harbour  recently  improved  at  a  cost  of 
100,0002.    During  the  heriing-season  the  ordinary  population  of 
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about  8500  is  nearly  doubled.  The  Tiew  of  the  herring-fleet  enter- 
ing or  leading  the  harbour,  and  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing the  fish  are  characteristic.  About  II/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  Auld  Man  0*  Wtefe,  a  square  tower  of  the  castle  of  Old  Wick. 

A  mail-cart  (fare  2«.  6(2.)  rnna  daily  to  (11  M .)  the  site  of  John  0"  OroaCi 
House  (hotel),  yi&  (TVs  ^O  ^^^  (i^^)  ^^^  (X^  ^0  Buna  (hotel).  John 
0''  Qroat,  according  to  the  legend,  was  a  Dutchman,  who  built  an  octagonal 
house,  with  e^ht  doors  and  containing  an  eight-sided  table,  in  order  to 
prevent  disputes  as  to  precedence  in  his  family.  —  About  i^s  M.  to  the  E. 
is  *l>uneansby  Head  (210  ft.),  with  fine  cliff-scenery  and  sea-view.  —  From 
John  0^  Qroat>  House  a  good  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (20  M.)  Thurso 
(p.  565) ,  via  (7  M.)  Mey  (Berriedale  Arms),  whence  a  mall-cart  starts  for 
Thurso  daily  at  11  a.m.,  (12  M.)  Dunnet  (hotel),  and  (15  M.)  CaeOetown. 

Steamers  ply  from  Wick  to  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  twice  a  week,  and  to 
Kirkwall,  once  a  week  in  snmmer.  Mail-gig  daily  to  (21  H.)  Thurto  (fare 
U.  Qd.',  see  p.  565)  ^  light  railway  to  (13Vs  M.)  Lybster  (see  p.  665). 

75.  From  Gairloch  to  Ullapool,  Loch  Inver,  Durness, 

and  Thurso. 

206  If .  Coast  Koad  practicable  all  the  way  for  carriages,  which  may  be 
hired  at  the  principal  hotels  en  route,  but  not  for  motor-cars  (comp.  p.  xxvi). 
There  is  no  public  conveyance  all  the  way,  but  Mail  Carts  ply  over  certain 
stages:  e.ff.  Gairloch  to  (14M.)  Aultbea;  Sconrie  to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge^ 
Laxford  Bridge  to  (18  M .)  Durness  •,  Tongue  to  (46  H.)  Thurso.  The  tourist 
may  also  avail  himself  of  the  steamers  from  Oban  (Glasgow),  calling  weekly 
at  Gairloch,  Foolewe,  Aultbea,  Ullapool,  and  Loch  Inver  (on  the  northward 
journey  only),  to  Stornowav,  and  thence  proceed  to  Thurso  direct  (weekly 
steamer)  or  vi&  Stromness  (weekly).  During  the  season  steamers  also  call 
occasionally  at  Inverpolly,  Badcall,  Loch  Inchard.  and  Loch  Eribol  (see 
MacBrayne^s  Monthly  Sailing  Bills).  Sailing  or  rowing-boats  may  be  hired 
at  various  points.  —  Dundonnell,  Ullapool,  Loch  Inver,  eto.,  are  convenient 
starting-places  for  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Boss  andSntherland;  and 
at  various  points  mail-cart  routes  diverge  to  the  B.  and  6.E.,  connecting 
with  B.  72  at  Garve  (p.  563),  Lairg  (p.  564),  etc.  It  should  be  noted  that 
after  the  beginning  of  August ,  when  deer-stalking  begins,  the  liberty  of 
traversing  the  moors  and  ascending  the  mountains  is  much  curtailed. 
Anglers  will  find  numerous  good  streams  in  this  district,  about  which  in- 
formation is  supplied  at  the  hotels. 

Fbom  Gaibloch  to  Ullapool,  42 M.  Qairloehy  see  p.  546.  The 
road  leads  to  the  N.E.,  wit  (3  M.)  Loch  ToUie,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
♦View  of  Loch  Maree  (p.  646),  to  (7  M.)  Poolewe  (Poolewe  Hotel), 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Ewe.  14  M.  Aulibea  (hotel)  lies  opposite  the 
well-cultivated  Ewe  Island,  —  17  M.  Sand,  on  Gruinard  Bay. 

Boats  may  be  hired  here,  either  for  the  whole  journey  to  Ullapool, 
round  Cailleaeh  Head,  or  up  Little  Loch  Broom  to  Dundonnell  (see  below); 
fare  for  either  abont  23s.,  time  3-5  hrs. 

The  road  beyond  Sand  skirts  the  coast,  crossing  (21  M.)  the 
Oruinard  by  a  bridge,  then  ascends  inland  to  the  right  beyond  Mun- 
gasdcde.  A  little  farther  on,  fine  view  of  Little  Loch  Broom,  between 
Sailmor  (2508  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  Ben  QoUaeh  (2082  ft.)  on  the  N. 
At  the  head  of  the  loch  lies  (34  M.)  Dundonnell  (hotel). 

To  the  S.  lies  the  mountadnous  Dundonnell  Forest,  culminating  in  Ohailich 
(An  Teallach;  3483  ft.).  —  The  road  to  04  M.)  Garve  (p.  563)  ascends  the 
picturesque  course  of  the  Btrathheg  River,  which  enters  the  loch  at  Dun- 
4onneU,  and  joins  the  road  from  Ullapool  at  (15  M.)  Braemore  (p.  567). 
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The  road  now  suimoimts  the  ool  to  the  N.,  and  descends  to  Loeh 
Broom  (*Looh  of  the  Showers')  at  (40  M.)  AultndkarrUj  whence  we 
ferry  across  to  (1  M.)  — 

42  M.  TFllapool  (Roy<U^  pens.  Abs.^GOs,  per  week;  Caledonian, 
B.  2-3«.,  J),  3-48.),  a  Tillage  with  870  iuhab.  and  a  good  harhour. 
Founded  in  1788  by  the  British  Fishery  Society  as  a  fishing-station, 
Ullapool  has  lost  its  importance  with  the  decline  of  the  herring- 
fishery.    Loch  AchaUt  lies  3  M.  to  the  E. 

A  steamer  plies  hence  weekly  to  Stomowaiy  (6«.)> 

From  Ullapool  to  Gabyb,  32  M.,  mail-cart  daily  (fare  &.)■  ^kis  fine 
route  follows  an  undulating  course  to  the  S.E.,  skirting  the  N.E.  shore  of 
Loch  Broom  (see  above),  then  ascends  the  river  Broom  to  (13  M.)  Braanoro, 
in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  free)  are  the  picturesque  FaUs  of  Meatach. 
To  the  left  rises  Ben  Dearg  (3457  ft.)<  Thence  we  aacend  to  Birrit  Moro 
(910  ft.))  a  desolate  pass  on  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ger- 
man Oceans,  and  descend  again  to  (22  M.)  AlguUh  (inn),  whence  the  road 
leads  down  atraih  Garve,  with  a  view  of  LUUe  Ben  WyvU  (2590  ft.)  on  the 
left,  to  c32  M.)  Qarve  (p.  563). 

Fbok  Ullapool  to  Loch  Invbb,  32  M.  —  We  skirt  Loch*  Broom 
for  some  miles,  with  a  view  of  Isle  Martin  to  the  left,  strike  inland 
at  the  Cainaird  River ^  and  beyond  the  slopes  of  Ben  More  Coigach 
(2435  ft.)  turn  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  banks  of  Loch  Lurgan  and 
Loch  BaddegyUy  with  Coulheg  (2520  ft.)  and  Stack  Polly  (2010  ft.) 
on  our  right.  23  M.  Inverpolly  lies  on  EnardBayj  a  little  beyond  the 
liver  Polly,  Grossing  the  Kirkaig^  with  a  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Sailven  and  (farther  off)  Canisp  (see  below),  we  reach  — 

32  M.  Looh  Inver  (^Culag  Hotels  near  the  pier,  first-class,  R. 
from  43.,  D.  4«.  6(2.),  with  good  sea-bathing,  a  tourist,  angling,  and 
summer  resort  of  growing  popularity. 

Among  the  numerous  excursions  conveniently  made  hence  are  those 
to  SuOven  or  the  augarloaf  (2399  ft.),  Caniep  (2T79  ft.),  *Loeh  Aesynt,  Quinaff 
(2660  ft.),  etc.  Mail-cart  daily  to  Lairg  (comp.  p.  564);  steamer  weekly  to 
Stomoteay  (p.  543). 

Fbom  Loch  Imyes  to  Scoubie,  30  M.  The  usual  carriage-route 

ascends  the  valley  of  the  Inver  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of*  Loch  Assynt 

to  (11  M.)  Skaig  Bridge  (p.  664),  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.  between 

Olaeven  (2540  ft.;  right)  and  Quinag  (2650  ft.;  left).    At  (18  M.) 

KyUsku  Ferry  (inn)  we  cross  the  strait  between  Loch  Cmmhawn 

(left)  and  Lochs  Olencoul  and  Olendhu  (right).  The  road  approaches 

the  eoast  again  at  EdrachiUis  Bay,  on  which  lies  (27  M.)  Badcall. 
A  shorter  route  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  above  at  Loeh  Inver,  and 
runs  round  the  coast  to  (15  M.)  Brumbeg  (inn),  whence  we  ferry  (iO«.)  to 
(23  M.)  Badcall  (see  above).  This  route  should  be  chosen  by  those  who 
have  already  seen  Loch  Assynt. 

30  M.  Soonrie  (Hotel,  well  spoken  of)  is  a  straggling  village, 
with  a  view  of  the  island  of  Handa,  interesting  to  ornithologists. 

Mail-cart  to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge  and  thence  to  (26  H.)  Bwneee,  see 
p.  664;  to  Lairg,  see  p.  564). 

Fbom  Soovbib  to  Dvbkess,  26  M.  —  A  steep  aseent  brings  us 
to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge  fp.  564).  To  the  right  rise  Ben  Arkle 
(2580  ft.)  and  Foinaven  (2980  ft.).    12  M.  Rhieonieh  Inn,  at  the 
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head  of  Loch  Inchard,   About  10  M.  farther  on  we  reach  the  KyU 

of  Durness ,  across  which  a  ferry  (road  to  the  right,  2  M.  short  of 

Durness)  leads  to  the  Cape  Wrath  road  (see  below).  —  26  M.  Durness 

(Hotel,  well  spoken  of),  near  the  month  of  the  Kyle,  with  a  view  of 

Hoy  (p.  569).   At  (1/2  M.)  BcUmoMel  is  an  ancient  ruined  church, 

with  some  interesting  tombstones.  —  Mail-cart  to  (56  M.)  Lairg, 

see  p.  564. 

About  14  M.  to  the  N.W.  (good  road;  ferry,  see  above)  U  Oape  Wrath, 
tbe  K.W.  extremity  of  Scotland,  with  majeatic  cliffs  from  260  to  600  ft. 
high.    On  the  cape  is  a  lighthouse  (rfmtfl.). 

FnoM  DvBNSss  to  Thubso,  76  M.  The  road  runs  along  the  ex- 
treme N.  coast  of  Scotland.  1  M.  *Smoo  Cave,  consisting  of  several 
huge  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock ;  the  inner  chambers  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  boat  (bargain).  Farther  on,  the  road  doubles  the 
head  of  Loch  Eribol  (flue  scenery),  but  pedestrians  may  save  10  M. 
by  means  of  the  ferry  to  (18  M.)  Heilim  on  the  E.  bank.  From 
Eribol  Village,  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Heilim,  a  road  leads  to  the  S. ,  under 
the  slopes  of  Ben  Hope,  to  (20  M.)  Altnaharra  and  (41  M.)  Lairg 
(p.  564).  —  Carriages  as  well  as  pedestrians  are  next  ferried  over 
the  (20  M.)  Hope  River  and  (at  high  tide  only)  the  (27  M.)  KyU  of 
Tongue  to  (30  M.)  Tongue  (♦Hotel). 

A  mail-cart  plies  hence  daily  to  (46  M.)  Thurso  (p.  565)  in  8V2  hrs.  (fare 
6«.);  another  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  to  (87  M.)  Lairff  (see  p.  564). 

From  Tongue  the  road  leads  to  the  E.  over  theBorgie  to(43V2  M.) 
Bettyhill  of  Farr  (*Hotel),  at  the  mouth  of  Straihnaver.  Road  to 
Altnaharra,  see  p.  564.  From  (54^2  ^0  Straihy  a  coach  plies  daily 
to  Thurso* (3«.).   58 M.  Melvich  (inn;  to  Forsinard,  seep.  665). 

Near  (65  M.)  Reay  (inn)  we  enter  Caithness.  We  cross  the 
Forss  Water.  —  76  M.  Thurso  (p.  565). 

76.  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

Stxamxb  daily  from  Scrdbster  (p.  565)  to  8eapa  and  Btromnt**  (fares 
Is.,  4<.),  touching  at  Hoxa  (for  St.  Margaret's  Hope)  on  the  return-voyage. 
—  From  LeUh^  yi&  (12  hrs.)  Aherdeen,  twice  weekly  to  ('24  hrs.)  Kirkwall 
(20«.,  9«.)  and  (ca.  84  hrs.)  Lerwich  (2os.,  10s.  6<f.),  touching  on  the  alter- 
nate voyages  at  Wick  and  St.  MargareCs  Hope;  and  once  weekly  to 
(24  hrs.)  Stromness  (20«.,  9«.),  Scalloway  (26s.,  10s.  Qd.\  and  HilUwick. 
Return-tickets,  available  for  three  months,  on  all  these  routes,  at  a  fare 
and  a  half.  In  winter  the  steamers  ply  less  frequently.  —  SUronmtu  may 
also  be  reached  by  steamers  from  Liverpool,  Ohtm,  Stornowcnfi  Dvndeot  etc. 

From  Kirkwall  the  ^Orcadia'  plies  twice  weekly  to  the  N.  of  Orkney ; 
and  from  Lerwick  the  *£arl  of  Zetland*  thrice  weekly  to  the  N.  of  Shetland 
(information  at  the  offices  of  the  Xorth  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Co.  at  Kirkwall,  Lerwick,  or  Scalloway). 

The  Obknby  Islands  (375  sq.  M. ;  pop.  27,723)  are  about  00  in 

number,  of  which  28  are  inhabited.  Pomona  oi  Mainland  (207  sq.M.; 

pop.  ca.  17,000)  is  the  largest.    They  are  separated  from  the  N.  of 

Scotland  hy  the  tempestuous  Pentlarkd  Firth,  672-3  M.  wide.    The 

Shbtland  Islands  (551  sq.M. ;  pop. 27,755),  about  100 in  numher, 

29  inhabited,  Ue  50  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Orkneys,  with  which  they 
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unite  to  elect  a  member  of  parliament,  though  forming  a  separate 
county.   Mainland  r378  8q.  M. ;  pop.  ca.  20,000)  is  the  largest 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  theae  norihem  archipelagoes,  who  pride  themselyes 
upon  their  Scandinavian  origin,  stoutly  refusing  to  call  themselyes  Scots, 
speak  a  dialect  of  English,  with^  especially  in  Shetland,  an  infusion  of 
iforse  words;  and  they  still  retain  many  peculiar  manners  and  customs. 
The  Udotler»,  or  small  landowners  Cpeerie  lairds*),  are  the  only  real 
freeholders  in  Scotland.  The  chief  occupiations  are  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, the  latter  of  which  has  recently  been  largely  developed,  so  that 
Shetland  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Scottish  herring-fishery. 
Shetland  hand-knit  shawls  and  hosiery,  and  Shetland  ponies  are  also 
noted.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  islands  are  the  magnificent  coast- 
scenery,  and  the  hroeht  or  round  towers  and  other  prehistoric  antiquities, 
most  abundant  in  Orkney.  Anglers  find  excellent  fishing  for  sea-tront  and 
brown  trout. 

In  875  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were  conquered  by  Harold  Haarfagr, 
and  they  remained  under  Scandinavian  sway  until  1468,  when  they  were 
assigned  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  as  a  pledge  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife, 
-  Margaret  of  Denmark,  which  was  never  pidd.  In  1690  when  James  VL 
married  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Danish  suserainty  over  the  islands  was 
formally  relinquished.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  them  classic  ground 
by  his  'Plrate\ 

The  best  time  for  visiting  these  islands  is  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  August.  A  week  will  be  found  ample  time  by  the 
ordinary  tourist.  Enquiries  as  to  inns  or  night-quarters  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  groups  should  be  made  beforehand. 

1.  The  Orkney  Islands. 

The  steamer  from  Sorabster  (p.  568)  to  Stromness  crosses  the 
Pentland  Firth  ^  and  stops  first  at  (4-5  hrs.)  8capa  ,  on  Mainland, 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall,  whence  carriages  meet  the  boat 

BtromneBB  (Mason's  Arms;  Commercial) y  a  picturesque  and 
prosperous  little  seaport,  with  1900  inhab.,  on  a  sheltered  bay,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Gow,  the  ^Cleveland*  of  Scott's  'Pirate',  and 

of  €ko.  Stewart,  the  *Torquir  of  Byron's  poem  *The  Island'. 

ExcuBSioHB.  To  the  island  of  *Hoy  (Ship  ffotel,  at  Longhope),  about 
1  day,  boat  10«.,  to  the  ^Old  Man'*  lbs.  The  chief  points  in  Hojr  are  the 
fine  cliffs  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  coast  (including  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy ^  an 
Isolated  and  conspicuous  column  of  sandstone,  450  ft.  high),  the  Dwarjle 
Stone^  and  Ward  Hill  (1564  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  county.  —  To 
(12  M.)  Birsay jYit  Black  Crag  (406  ft),  HoU  of  Rowe^  and  other  fine 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Kainland.  At  Birsay  are  a  ruined  Palace  (16th 
cent),  built  by  a  natural  son  of  James  V.,  a  broch,  and  two  ruined 
churches.  —  To  (14  M.)  Mrkwallj  see  below. 

Kirkwall,  i.e.  *  Church  Bay*  (Kirkwall;  Castle),  the  capital  of 
Orkney,  is  a  clean  but  dull  town,  with  3925  inhab.  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  ^Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  (Norm,  and  E.  E. ;  adm.  6d.), 
founded  in  1137  but  not  completed  till  1540,  is  one  of  the  three  old 
Scottish  cathedrals  that  are  still  in  nearly  complete  preservation. 
The  chancel,  which  is  used  as  the  parish-church,  has  a  good  rose- 
window,  inserted  about  1510.  The  arcade-work  on  the  walls  of 
the  nave-aisles  should  be  noticed.  In  the  nave  are  monuments  to 
WUUam  Bktikie  (1824-65),  the  African  explorer,  and  to  John  Bae 
(1813-95),  the  Arctic  traveller.  Adjoining  are  the  ruined  Bishop's 
Palace,  in  which  Haco  of  Norway  died  in  1263,  and  the  Ea^rt^s 
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Palace,  built  about  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  the  hall  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Tiiate'.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a  fort  built  by  Cromwell,  known  as  The  Mount. 

ExGUBSioNS.  Coaches  (fare  2s.  6<l.,  return  it.)  ply  daily  to  (14  H.) 
Stromnest,  affording  an  opportunity  of  yisiting  (9  M.)  the  Ttmmltu  o} 
Maeshowe  and  (lO^/s  M.)  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness.  The  former  (adm. 
Qd.\  guide'*8  house  to  the  left  of  the  road),  a  chambered  sepulchral  mound, 
36  ft.  high  and  300  ft.  in  circumference,  was  found  in  1861  to  contain 
various  rude  carvings  and  Runic  inscriptions.  The  "Stones  of  Btenneas 
comprize  two  stone-circles  in  a  bleak  and  striking  situation  on  two  pro- 
montories in  the  Loeh  of  Stennesiy  connected  by  a  causeway  known  as 
the  BHdge  of  Brogar.  14  M.  Stromnet* ,  see  p.  669.  —  Other  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Wide/ord  Bill  (726  ft.-,  view),  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kirk- 
wall; to  JDeemets,  the  easternmost  part  of  Mainland;  to  (20  M.)  Birtay 
(p.  569),  its  N.W.  extremity,  etc. 

To  BuBBAT,  with  a  fine  broch,  a  ferry  0^.)  plies  from  St.  MarpU,  6  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall.  From  the  S.  side  of  Burray  another  ferry  (6<f. 
crosses  to  3t.  MargareVi  Hope  (inn ;  steamer,  see  p.  568)  on  South  Bon- 
ALDSHAY.  Hoxa  (steamer,  see  p.  5i33)  lies  3  H.  to  the  W.  —  To  (4  M.) 
Shapimshat,  on  which  is  Balfour  Cattle,  with  fine  grounds,  a  mail-boat 
plies  daily.  —  To  Bousat,  a  local  steamer  (p.  568)  thrice  weekly.  The 
adjacent  EoiiiBHAY  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Eecletia,  in  honour  of 
the  old  ruined  Church  of  St.  Metgnut,  remarkable  for  its  round  tower. 

To  the  NoRTHEKN  Orkneys  by  the  'Orcadia',  see  p.  668.  — 
Stronsay  and  Sand  ay  both  contain  brochs,  and  Eday  has  numer- 
ous antiquities.  In  Wbstbay  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  Noltland, 
begun  in  1422.  The  scenery  of  Noup  Head  (250  ft.),  3  M.  from 
Pierowall  (inns),  the  chief  village  In  Westray,  is  famous.  North 
RoNALDSHAY  Is  accossible  only  by  boat  from  Sanday. 

2.  The  Shetland  Islands. 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Stromness  to  Scalloway  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  cliff-scenery  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Orkneys ;  but  most 
tourists  will  And  the  route  from  Kirkwall  to  (8-9  hrs.)  Lerwick  more 
conyenient.  About  halfway  on  the  latter  we  pass  the  lonely  Fair 
Isle  (200  inhab.),  famous  for  its  hand-knit  hosiery,  with  patterns 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Lerwick,  Le.  ^ Clay  Bay*  (Orand,  R.  45.,  D.  3-48.;  Queen's), 
capital  of  Shetland,  a  seaport  with  4060  inhab.,  has  a  good  pier  and 
esplanade.  The  fine  Town  Hall  (adm.  6(2.)  contains  modern  stained- 
glass  windows,  illustrating  the  history  of  Shetland,  and  a  small 
picture-gallery.  Fine  view  from  the  tower.  The  Anderson  Institute 
is  a  school.   At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  Fort  Charlotte,  originally 

built  by  Cromwell.  The  island  of  Brbssay  landloeks  the  harbour. 
SxGUJEtsioNS.  To  the  Jfoup  of  JTost  (600  ft.),  either  by  boat  (8-9  hrs.^ 
15-20«.)  round  Bressay  or  on  foot  (14  M.  there  and  back),  ferrying  from 
Lerwick  to  Bressay,  and  from  Bressay  to  Noss.  Permission  to  land  on 
Koss  must  be  obtained  from  the  factor  on  Bressay.  The  elifls  are  best 
seen  from  the  sea.  The  tiny  Hokn  of  Jfost  is  separated  froi^  the  S.  end 
of  !Koss  by  a  precipitous  chasm  only  60  ft.  wide,  formerly  crossed  by  a 
^cradle*  working  along  two  parallel  ropes,  now  removed  in  consequenee 
of  aoeidents.  ^  To  SeaU^wa^  (p.  571)  via  Timgvf<m,  retttrning  vtt  CM- 
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berwiek,  15  K.  ther«  and  back.  —  To  Moma  and  Fit/ul  Bead,  28  M.  The 
road  runs  to  the  S.  from  Golberwick  (p.  570)  to  (18  M.)  8andlodff«,  where 
permiasion  is  obtained  to  ferry  to  the  (3  M.)  island  of  Mousa,  on  which 
10  the  flneat  *Broeh  or  ^FUiUh  Tower^  in  Scotland.  —  From  Sand  lodge  the 
road  continues  to  the  8.  to  (25  H.)  Swnborouffh  Hei»d  (3(X)  ft.),  and  thence 
runs  to  the  K.W.  to  (28  M.)  •Fi^vl  Head  (928  ft).  There  is  a  lighthouse 
on  each  promontory. 

BotJlowAjfRoyalf  Scalloway ),  with  730  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cliff  Sound^  6  M.  from  Lerwick.  The  Castle, 
built  in  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  is  in  tolerable  preservation. 

The  steamer  route  from  SciJloway  to  HiUswick  (comp.  p.  568)  is  one 
of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  islands,  with  views  of  magnificent  cliflf- 
scenery.  To  tiie  W.  as  we  leave  Scalloway  appears  the  distant  island  of 
Foula  (260  inhab.),  a  famous  haunt  of  sea-fowl.  To  the  right  is  the  ]  arish 
of  WallSy  noted  for  its  'voes*  (bays)  and  lochs.  At  Brae^  where  Mainland 
narrows  to  an  isthmus,  the  Mavis  Grind  or  OulV*  Bridge^  only  50  yds. 
wide,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  catch  the  Lerwick  steamer  in  the  Sullem 
Voe,  Hillswick  (hotel)  is  near  some  of  the  best  cli6f-scenery  in  the  islands. 

To  the  NoBTHBBN  Shbtlands  by  the  *£arl  of  Zetland',  seep.  568. 
The  steamer  on  certain  yoyages  ylsits  the  N.W.  parts  of  Mainland. 
—  WHA.L8A.T  is  the  first  Island  touched  at.  Yell  ,  a  bleak  island, 
has  numerous  biochs  and  ruined  chapels.  Fetlab,  to  the  N.E.  is 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  northernmost  island  is  Unst  ,  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  which  is  the  ruined  Muness  Castle  (1598).  Balta 
Sound  (hotel),  on  the  E.  coast,  is  an  important  fishing-station ;  near 
it  are  three  stone-circles.  About  2M.  to  the  N.  is  Haroldswicky  where 
Harold  Haarfagr  landed  in  872  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  islands. 
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Annan  oil. 

— ,  the  509. 

Anne  Boleyn's  Seat  467. 
Anne  Port  96. 
Anstey^s  Gove  138. 
Anstiebury  Camp  61. 
Anstnither  661. 
An  Teallach  666. 
Anton,  the  82. 
Antony  House  148. 
Apperley  Bridge  439. 
Appin  544. 
Appleby  440. 
Appledore  (Bideford)  167. 

—  (Rye)  43. 
Appleford  229. 
Applethwaite  ^27. 
Appuldnrcombe  70. 
Aqualate  Hall  366. 
Aran  Benllyn  318. 

—  Mawddwy  318. 
— ,  the  814. 
Arans,  the  818. 
Arbor  Low  400. 
Arbroath  663. 
Arbury  Farm  389. 
Ardeonaig  660. 
Ardgonr  544. 
Ardingley  College  48. 
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Ardlamont  Point  638. 
Ardiui  584.  543. 
Ardoch  662. 
ArdriahAlg  639. 
ArdroMaa  532. 
Ardtalnaig  660. 
Ardtornish  Castle  541. 
Ardudwy  Pats  810. 
Arenig  Station  318. 
Areniga,  the  818.  819. 
Ariaaig  549. 
Arkwright  Toven  405. 
Arley  196. 
Arlington  65. 
Armadale  543. 
Armboth  418. 
ArmiUge  866. 
Amcliffe  4i8. 
Amside  410. 
Aros  Oastle  541. 
Arran  632. 

—  y-Ge«8el  279. 
Arreton  74. 
Arrochar  632. 

—  &  Tarbet  548. 
Arthington  464. 
Arthog  318. 
Arthur's  Quoit  812. 

—  Seat  520. 

—  Stone  210. 
Aran,  the  54.  63. 
Arundel  68. 
Arwenaek  House  152. 
Ascot  110. 
Ascott-under-Wychwood 

197. 
Ash  47. 
Ashbourne  401. 
Ashbumham  Place  41. 
Ashburton  140. 
Ashburv  160. 
Ashby  285. 

—  de-la-Zouch  874. 
Ashchurch  191. 
Ashey  69. 
Ashford  (Derby)  894. 

—  (Kent)  14. 
Ashiestiel  606. 
Ashley  <3oiube  176. 

—  Bill  126. 

Ash  mans  worth  111. 
Ashopdale  897. 
Ashopton  897. 
Ashperton  201. 
Ashridge  Park  262. 
Ashton  (Devon)  103. 

—  (Lancashire)  348. 

—  under-Lyne  857. 
Ashwater  160. 
Aflhwood  Dale  899. 
Aske  Hall  460. 
Askrigg  449. 
AfltOB  380. 


Aston  Hall  273. 
Athelney  183. 
Atherstone  869. 
Atherton  360. 
Attteborough  486. 
Auchencidni  512. 
Auchengray  510. 
Auchinleck  512. 
Auckland  Castle  455. 
Audley  End  475. 
Aultbea  566. 
Aultgraat,  the  563. 
Ault  Hucknall  402. 
Aultnagealgaeh  564. 
Aultnaharrie  567. 
Austerfield  444. 
Avebury  Circle  85. 
Aviemore  661. 
Avon,  the  (Dorset)  98. 99. 
— ,  —  (Lanark)  GdO. 
— ,  —  (Somerset)  114. 118. 
— ,  —(Warwick)  192. 264. 

258. 
Avonmouth  126. 
Awe,  Pass  of  543. 
Awre  181. 
Azbridge  128. 
Axe,  the  132. 
Axe  Edge  398. 
Axminster  106. 
Aylesburv  386. 
Aylesford  84. 
Aylsham  487. 
Aynhoe  Park  252. 
Ayr  631. 
Aysgarth  449. 
Ayton  (Berwick)  607. 

-  (York)  463. 

Babbacombe  138. 
Bablockhythe  252. 
Back  Tor  397. 
Backworth  458. 
Bacon  Hole  209. 
Bacup  857. 
Badcall  567. 

Badgeworthy  Water  173. 
Badminton  202. 
Bagillt  294. 

Bagley  Woods  237.  251. 
Bainbridge  449. 
Bakewell  894. 
Bala  318. 

—  Lake  818. 
Balcombe  ^. 
Balemo  524. 
Balfour  Castle  570. 
Balfron  537. 
Ballabeg  861. 
BallachuUsh  544. 
Ballachurry  863. 
Ballaeraine  360. 
Ballaglass  863. 


Ballasalla  861. 
Ballater  556. 
Ballatrich  566. 
Ballaugh  360. 
Ballindfaloch  661. 
Ballinluig  560. 
Balloch  533. 
Ballure  Glen  863. 
Balmacara  545. 
Balmaclellan  513. 
Balmakiel  668. 
Balmer  Lawn  97. 
Balmoral  Castle  556. 
Balquhidder  543. 
Balta  Sound  571. 
Bamburgh  Castle  459. 
Bamford  382. 
Bampton  (Cumb.)  425. 

—  (Devon)  134. 
Banavie  544. 
Banbury  253. 
Banchory  556. 
Banff  547. 
Bangor  303. 
Bank  86. 

Banks  Village  91. 
Bannockbum  536. 
Barber  Booth  397. 
Barber's  Bridge  200. 

—  Hill  321. 
Barbrook  MUl  171. 
Barcombe  46. 
Barden  Tower  442. 
Bardney  473. 
Bardon  HUl  872.  874. 

—  Kill  460. 
Bardsey  Isle  809. 
Barford  258. 
Barfreston  Church  38. 
Barholme  Tower  513. 
Barkiug  497. 
Barkstone  443. 
Barle,  the  184.  174. 
Barmouth  811. 

—  Junction  313. 
Barnard  Castle  450. 
Barnard's  Heath  379. 
Barnbougle  525. 
Bametby  470. 

Barn  Gates  Inn  419. 
Bamham  54. 
Barnsley  380. 
Barnstaple  167. 
Barnston  284. 
Bamt  Ghreen  198. 
Barnton  Gate  525. 
Baron  Hill  306. 
Barracane  Bay  170. 
Barras  451. 
Barras  Head  162. 
Barrhead  612. 
Barrow  Falls  427. 
Barrow-in-Furness  410. 
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Barrow-on-8oar  872. 
Barry  205. 
Barton  Broads  487. 

—  House  497. 

—  on-Hamber  xxxviii. 

—  on-Sea  97. 
Baschurch  283. 
Base  Brown  431. 
Basford  382. 
Basildon  Park  112. 
Basing  House  77. 
Basingstoke  77. 
Basingwerk  Abbey  294. 
Baslow  396. 

Bass  Rock  5(.8. 
Bassenthwaite  434. 
Bat  (fe  Ball  13. 
Bath  113.  ly. 
Bathampton  113. 
Batiey  367. 
Battle  3a 

Battlefield  Church  277. 
Battlesbury  118. 
Batty  Moss  440. 
Bawtry  444. 
Bayham  Abbev  14. 
Beadiy  Head  44. 
Beaconsfield  386. 
Beal  459. 
Beaminster  112. 
Beamsley  Beacon  441. 
Bearley  258. 
Bearnback.  isl.  132. 
Bearsted  36. 
Beaton's  Mill  536. 
Beattock  509. 
Beauchief  399. 
Beaufort  Castle  562. 
Beaulieu  Abbey  81. 

—  Eoad  97. 
Beauly  662. 

—  Firth  546.  562. 
Beaumaris  306. 
Beauport  96. 
Bebington  839. 
Beccles  494. 
Beckenham  18. 
Beckfoot  411. 
Becky  Falls  186. 
Bector  144. 
Bedale  449. 
Beddau-Gwyr-Ardudwy 

328 
Beddgelert  334. 
Bedd  Taliesin  281. 
Bedford  375. 
Bedminster  127. 
Bedruthan  Steps  160. 
Bedworth  369. 
Beechen  Cliff  117. 
Beer  106. 

—  Alston  144. 
— -  Ferrers  144. 


Beeston  Castle  292. 

—  Tor  400. 
Begbrooke  251. 
Bekesboume  83. 
field  Craig  510. 
Belfast  406. 
Belford  459. 
Bell  Busk  439. 
BeUe  Isle  414. 
BeU  Rock  552. 

—  Weir  Lock  232. 
Belper  870. 
Belton  House  388. 
Belvoir  Castle  388. 
Bembridge  70. 
Bemerside  505. 
Bemerton  105. 
Ben  A*an  648. 

—  Alder  561. 

—  Arkle  567. 

—  Arthur  548. 

—  Bhragie  564. 

—  Cleuch  536. 

—  Clibrick  564. 

—  Cruachan  539.  540. 

—  Derg  567. 

—  Goleach  666. 

—  ariam  565. 

—  Hee  564. 

—  Hope  565. 

—  Ime  548. 

—  Lawers  560. 

—  Ledi  535. 

—  Lomond  533. 

—  Loyal  566. 

—  Lui  640. 

—  More  548.  660. 

Coigach  667. 

of  Assynt  664. 

—  Muich-Dhui  565. 

—  Nevis  644. 

—  Bhydding  441. 

—  SUoch  546. 

—  Stack  664. 

—  Vane  648. 

—  Venue  634. 

—  Volrlich  548. 

—  Vrackie  661. 

—  WyTis  663. 

—  y-Gloe  656. 
Benderloch  643. 
BenHeet  498. 
Benglog  Falls  326. 
Benson  Lock  229. 
BenUey  490. 
Benton  458. 
Beresford  Dale  400. 
Berkeley  190. 

—  Eoad  190. 
Berkhampstead  262. 
Berkswell  268. 
Bermondsey  12. 
Berriedale  665. 


Berriew  278. 
Berry  Down  170. 

—  Head  138. 

—  Hill  402. 

—  Narbor  170. 

—  Pomeroy  Castle  140. 
Beryie  552. 

Berwick  43. 

—  on-Tweed  469. 
Berwyn  320. 

—  Hills  283.  319. 
Betchworth  47.  61. 
Bethesda  303. 
Bettws-Garmon  333. 
Bettws-y-Coed  334. 
Bettyhill  of  Farr  568. 
Benlah  Spa  46. 
Beverley  467.  xlvii.  xlviii. 

Ui.  Ivi. 
Bewdley  196. 
BexhiU  63. 
Bicester  228. 
Bickleigh  149. 
Biekley  19. 
BicknoUer  133. 
Bidborough  37. 
Bideford  166. 
Bidston  284. 
Biggar  610. 
Bignor  63. 
Bigsweir  184. 
Billericay  498. 
Billingborough  388. 
Billingshurst  62. 
Bilston  274. 
Bilton  Hall  266. 
Bindon  Abbey  100. 
Binstead  Church  69. 
Birchington  24. 
Bird  Grove  268. 
Birdllp  191. 
Birdoswald  467. 
Birkenhead  339. 
Birkett  Tunnel  440. 
Birk  Fell  423. 
Birklands  403. 
Birmingham  268. 
Bimam  Hill  660. 
Birnbeck,  Isl.  132. 
Birrenswark  609. 
Birsay  569. 
Biscay  How  413. 
Bisham  Abbey  231. 
Bishop  Auckland  465. 

—  and  his   Clerks,  the 
226. 

Bishopdale  443. 
Bishop's  Castle  189. 

—  Cleeve  191. 
Bishopscourt  360. 
Bishop's  Lydeard  133. 

—  Stortford  476. 

—  Teignton  135. 
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Bishopstoke  81. 
Bishopston  20B. 
Bishop's  Waltham  81. 
Bishopthorpe  HI, 
Bisley  Common  16. 
Bitteme  60. 
Bitton  117. 
Blackburn  366. 
Black  Country,  the  274. 

—  Crag  669. 

—  Down  128. 
Blackdown  Hill  (Hasle- 

mere)  66. 

Hills,  the  134. 

Blackford  HiU  523. 
Blackg&ng  72. 
Black  Head  162. 
Blackhill  456. 
Black  Isle  662. 
Blacklow  Hill  256. 
Black  Mile  Pass  545. 
Blackmoor  168. 
Blackmore  Gate  171. 
Black  Mountains  201. 
Blackmouth  MiU  166. 
Blackpill  208. 
Blackpool  406. 
Black  Rock  of  Eiltearn 

568. 
Black  Rocks  392. 
Black  Sail  Pass  429. 432. 
Blackwater  (HanU)  47. 

—  (Isle  of  Wight)  73. 
Blaenau  217. 

-^  Ffestiniog  837. 
Blagdon  127. 
Blairadam  666. 
Blair  AthoU  661. 
Blairgowrie  656. 
Blaisdon  Hill  182. 
Blaise  Castle  126. 
Blakesware  475. 
Blaven  642. 
Bleaberry  Tarn  429. 
Bleadon-UphUl  132. 
Blea  Tarn  416. 
Bleawick  424. 
Bleneathara  483. 
Blenheim  Park  261. 
Blenkinsop  Tower  460. 
Bletchley  263. 
Bleu  Bridge  166. 
BlickllBg  Hall  487. 
Blind  Tarn  415. 
Blisworth  264. 
Bloody  Meadows  192. 
Blorenge  201. 
Blue  Anchor  188. 

—  John  Mine  397. 
Blundellsands  348. 
Blyth  458. 
BIythhurgh  494. 
Blythe,  the  968. 


Boarhunt  60. 
Boar's  HUl  261. 
Boarstall  Tower  385. 
Boat  of  Qarten  561. 
Boddam  558. 
Bodelwyddan  295. 
Bodennick  Ferrv  160. 
Bodiam  Castle  88. 
Bodlondeb  800. 
Bodmin  160. 

—  Road  150. 
Bodyscallen  299. 
Bognor  64. 
Boldrewood  86. 
Boleit  156. 
Bollin,  the  292. 
Bolsover  Castle  402. 
Bolton  848. 

—  Abbey  442. 

—  Bridge  443. 

—  Castle  449. 

—  Hall  442. 

—  le-Moors  866. 
Bonar  Bridge  663. 
Boneath  213. 
Bonchurch  71. 

Bonne  Kuit  Harbour  97. 
Bonnlngton  531. 
Bonsall  892. 
Bont  Newydd  818. 
Boot  411. 
Bootle  848. 

Bordeaux  Harbour  91. 
Boredale  424. 
Bore  Stone  586. 
Borgie,  the  668. 
Boringdon  House  149. 
Boroughbridge  448. 
Borrodale  Bum  649. 
Borrowdale  428. 
Borrowstounness  626. 
Borth  281. 

Borfhwick  Castle  607. 
Boscastle  163. 
Boscawen  167. 
Boscobel  276. 
Boscombe  96. 
Bosham  56. 

Bosherston  Church  223. 
Bosphrennis  168. 
Bossiney  163. 
Bossington   Beacon    176. 

134. 
Boston  473.  Iv. 
BothweU  Brig  580. 

—  Castle  581. 
Botley  81. 

Bottallaek  Mine  168. 
Bottesford  388. 
Boughrood  213. 
Bouley  Bay  97. 
Bourne  388. 

— ,  the  98. 


Bourne  End  227. 
Bournemouth  98. 
BonmTille  278. 
Bourton  127. 
Boveney  Lock  231. 
Bovey  Tracey  135. 
Bow  141. 

Bowder  Stone  428. 
Bowerdale  434. 
Bowerman's  Nose  136. 
Bowes  451. 
Bowfell  420. 
Bowhill  606. 
Bowling  603. 
Bowness  413. 
Bowood  118. 
Bow  Street  281. 
Box  118. 
Boxgrove  66. 
Boxhill  47. 
Boxley  Abbey  36. 
Boxmoor  262. 
Boyle's  Seat  443. 
Braan,  the  660. 
Brackley  885. 
BrackUn  Falls  635. 
Bradda  Head  361. 
Braddan  360. 
Bradfield  489. 
Bradford  438. 

—  on-Avon  111.  xxxvii. 
Iviii. 

Bradgate  Park  374. 
Brading  70.  xxxv. 
Bradley  274. 

—  House  136. 
Bradwell  (Derby)  399. 
'  (Essex)  498. 

Brae  571. 
Braemar  666. 
Braemore  567. 
Braich-y-Gwynt  321. 

—  y-PwU  309. 
Braid  Hills  523. 
Braintree  475. 
Braithwaite  408. 
Bramber  63. 
Brampton  459. 
Bran,  the  215. 
Brancaster*on-Sea  488. 
Brancepeth  Castte  465. 
Brander  Pass  542. 
Brandon  CNorfolk)  486. 

—  (Warwick)  267. 
Brandreth  434. 
Brandy  Cove  209. 
Branksome  Chine  99. 

—  Tower  504. 
Bransford  Road  199. 
Brant  Fell  413. 
Brantwood  416. 
Brathay,  the  414.  416. 

-  Bridge  A  HaU  419. 
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BraUon  Fleming  168. 
Braanton  168. 
Bray  281. 
— ,  the  134. 
Braye  91. 
Brean  Down  182. 
Brechin  66A. 
Brecknock  214. 
Brecon  214. 

—  Beacons  215. 
Brecqhou  92. 
Brede  41. 

Bredenstoke  Abbey  118. 
Bredon  192. 

Breidden  Hills,  the  278. 
Brandon  Ghnrch  174. 

—  HUls,  the  138. 

—  Water  173. 
Brent  140. 
Brent  Knoll  132. 
Brentor  142. 
Brentwood  488. 
Breasay  570. 
Breydon  Water  496. 
Bridestowe  141. 
Bridge  Ball  174. 
Bridgend  206. 

—  (Islay)  589. 
Bridgenorth  276. 
Bridge-of-Allan  635. 
~  of  Gaily  556. 

—  of-Dan  564. 

—  of-£am  569. 
--  of  Orchy  648. 
Bridgemle  160. 
Bridges  169. 
Bridgewater  Canal  349. 
Bridgnorth  196. 
Bridgwater  132. 
Bridlington  462. 
~  Quay  462. 
Bridport  111. 
Brig  of  Turk  634. 
Brightlingsea  488. 
Brighton  48. 
Brill  885. 

Brimham  Bocks  467. 
Brimscombe  177. 
Bringewood  Chase  188. 
Brinkworth  202. 
Brislington  118. 
Brisons  157. 
Bristol  118.  zlT.  It. 
Brit,  the  112. 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge 

804. 
Briton  Ferry  207. 
Brixham  138. 
Brixton  72 

Brixworth  265.  xxxtU. 
Broad  Clyst  106. 
Broadford  612. 
Broadlands  84. 


Broadstairs  26. 
Broadatone  99. 
Broadwater  54. 

—  Wood  87. 
Broadway  197. 
Brockenhurst  97. 
Brocket  Hall  891. 
Broekhurst  81.  82. 
Brodick  632. 
Brogar,  Bridge  of  670. 
Bromborough  339. 
Bromley  18. 
Brompton,  Kew  28. 
Bromsgrore  198. 
Bromyard  199. 
Bronwydd  Arms  218. 
Brooke  73. 
Brookwood  76. 
Broom  198. 
Broomhill  663. 
Brora  665. 
Broseley  196. 
Brothers'  Water  428. 
Brougham  Hall  407. 
Broughton  416. 

Castle  268. 

—  Hall  293. 
Broughty  Ferrv  552. 
Brown  Willy  160. 
Broxboume  475. 
Broxburn,  the  507. 
Bruar  Falls  561. 
Brundall  493. 
Braton  111. 
Bryher  150. 
Brymbo  292. 
Bryngwyn  883. 
Brynkinalt  283. 
Bryntysilio  820. 
Buchlyyie  637. 
Buckfastleigh  140. 
Buckden  443. 
Buckharen  661. 
Buckie  647. 
Buckingham  227. 
Buckland  Abbey  142. 

—  Beacon  140. 

—  Drive  140. 

—  Monachorum  142. 
Buckley  284. 
Bucks  Mill  165. 
Buckstone,  the  184. 
Budby  406. 
Bude  164. 

Budldgh  Salterton  106. 
Bugle  159. 
Bulldwas  196. 
Builth  214. 
~  Boad  214. 
Bnlford  106. 
Bulgham  860. 
Bull  PointLighthous«169. 
Bulwell  883. 


Bunbury  292. 
Bungay  491. 
Buntingford  475. 
Bure,  the  496. 
Burford  197. 

—  Bridge  47. 
Burgess  Hill  48. 
Burgh  Castle  496. 
Burghead  547. 
Burghley  House  888. 
Burhou  92. 

Burley  441. 

Bum  of  the  Vat  666. 

Bumham  CNorfolk)  487 

—  (Somerset)  132. 

—  on  Crouch  iSS. 

—  Beeches  386. 
Burnley  356. 
Bummoor  Tarn  435. 
Burnmoath  607. 
Burns  Country  531. 
BurnsaU  443. 
Bnrnthwaite  Farm  432. 

485. 

Buron  Islets  92. 
Burntisland  650. 
Burrington  127. 
Burry,  the  211. 
Burscough  818. 
Bursledon  60. 
Burslem  864. 
Burton  198. 

—  Bushes  468. 

—  Dasset  Hills  263. 
Bury  856. 

'  HiU  61. 
~  Lane  349. 

St.  Edmund's  497. 
Buryas  Bridge  166. 
Bushey  262. 
Bute  688. 
Butterby  456. 
Buttermere  439. 

—  Hause  429. 
Butterton  400. 
Buttertubs  Paas  449. 
Buttington  278. 
Buxton  387. 
Bwloh  216. 

—  Cwm-y-Llan  839. 

—  Drws  Ardudwy  810. 

—  y-Felin  884. 

—  y-Groes  379.  318. 

—  y-Maen  336.  388. 
~  y-Maes-Cwm  881. 

—  y-Saethau  838. 
~  y-Tyddiad  810. 
Bwrdd  Arthur  306. 
Byland  Abbey  448. 
Bynaek  Lodge  656. 

Oabum  Mt.  48. 
CMi,  the  148. 
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Cadbary  Gamp  127. 

-  Guile  111. 
Cader  Fronwen  320. 

-  Idris  317.  813. 
Cadgwith  164. 
Cadnaiii  86. 
Cadzow  530. 
Caergwrle  981. 
Caerhan  328. 
Caerlaveroek  G&itle  611. 
Gaerleon  202. 
GaerphmyGasUe  204. 
Caersws  279. 
Caerwent  185. 
Caerynwch  314. 
Caesar's  Gamp  (near 

Aldershoi)  77. 

(Kent)  19. 

Cailleaeh  Head  566. 
Cainaird  Birer  567. 
Oaimbaan  539. 
Cairngorm  566. 
Caiflter  487. 

-  Gasae  487. 

Gaiator  St.  Edmand  493. 
Calborne  74. 
Calder  Bridge  433. 
Caldicot  Gastle  185. 
Caldron  Snout  451. 
Caldy  220. 

Caledonian  Ganal  544. 
Calf  of  Man  361. 
Oalgarth  414. 
Callander  635. 
CalUngton  143. 
Calne  113. 
Calshot  Castle  76. 
Calstock  148. 
Calver  395. 
Calveley  292. 
Calverley  488. 
Calvert  385. 
Cam,  the  476.  482. 
Camasnnary  542. 
Camber  42. 

-  Gastle  42. 
Oambo  458. 
Camborne  153. 
Cambridge  475.  zliii.  Uv. 

Ivtii. 
Addenbrooke*8    Hoe- 

pltal  477. 
All    Saints'    Memorial 

Gross  482. 

Church  483. 

Anatomical  Moseum 

488. 
Arebeeol.  Museum  477. 
Arts  School  480. 
Backs,  the  476. 
BamweU  Abbey  483. 
Boats  476. 
Botanic  Gardens  484. 


Cambridge  i 

Gains  College  480. 
Gastle  Mound  482. 
Cavendish  College  484. 
Chemical  Laboratory 

483. 
Christ's  College  483. 
Glare  College  480. 
ClergyTrainingCollege 

483. 
Corpus  Christ!  College 

479. 
County  Court  482. 

—  Gaol  482. 
Divinity  and  Literary 

Schools  482. 
Downing  College  484. 
Edmund  House  ^2. 
Enimanuel  College  483. 
EngineeringLaboratory 

483. 
Fitzwilliam    Museum 

477. 
GeologicalMuseum  484. 
Girton  CoUeee  484. 
Gonville   and  Gains 

College  480. 
Hobson's  Conduit  477. 
Holy  Trinity  Ch.  483. 
Jesus  College  482. 
King's  College  479.  Iv. 

—  Parade  479. 
Laboratories  483/4. 
Lensfleld  Boad  476. 
Magdalen  College  482. 
Market  St.  483. 
Midsummer  Common 

483. 
New  Museums  483. 
Newnham  College  479. 
Pembroke  College  478. 
Pepysian  Building  482. 
Perse  Grammar  School 

476. 
Peterhouse  478. 
Pitt  Press  478. 
Post  Office  475. 
Pythagoras  School  482. 
Queens'  College  478. 

Iviii. 
Bidley  Hall  473. 
Boman  CatholicChurch 

476. 
Bound  Church  482. 
St.  Andrew's  Gh.  483. 

—  Benet's  Church  470. 
xxxviii. 

—  Botolph's  Gh.  478. 

—  Catharine's  College 
479. 

—  Clement's  Gh.  482. 

—  Giles'  Church  482. 

—  John's  College  481. 
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Cambridge : 
St.  Mary's  the  Great 

Church  480. 
Less  Ch.  478. 

—  Michael's  Ch.  480. 

—  Paul's  Church  476. 

—  Peter's  Church  482. 
College  478. 

—  Sepulchre's  482. 
SchooIsQuadrangle  479. 
Science  Schools  483. 
Selwyn  College  478. 
Senate  House  480. 
Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  483. 
Theatre  Boyal  484. 
Trinity  College  480. 

—  Hall  480. 
Trumpington  St.  476. 
Union  482. 
University  Boat  Houses 

483. 
University  Cricket 
Ground  476. 

—  FootballGronnd  478. 

—  Library  480. 

—  Observatory  482. 
~  Bifle  Bange  478. 
Westminster  College 

482. 

Gambvskenneth  536. 
Camden  Place  12. 

—  Town  262. 
Camel,  the  161. 
Camelford  160. 
Gamelot  160. 
Camerton  127. 
Campbeltown  532. 
Gampden  197. 
Gampsie  Glen  537. 
Ganford  Manor  99. 
Canisp  564. 
Cannock  Chase  366. 
Canonbie  603. 
Canterbury  27.  xxxvi. 

xMiL  xliv.  xlv.  liv. 
— ,  South  33. 
Canty  Bay  50B. 
Gapel  Curig  332. 

—  Gannon  324. 

—  Stinan  22B. 
Capstone  Hill  169. 
Carbis  Bay  154. 
Garclew  151. 
Cardiff  202. 
Cardigan  212. 

—  Bay  309. 
Cardington  377. 
Cardoness  Castle  513. 
Cardrona  606. 
Cardross  543. 
Carew  Castle  221. 
Carham  604. 

Car  House  397. 
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Oarisbrooke  73. 
C«rk  aO. 

Oarlingwark  Loch  512. 
GarUsle  406.  xliz. 
Carl  Side  483. 

—  Wark  396. 
Garlake  610. 
Carmarthen  217. 

—  Junction  211. 

—  Van  216.  217. 
Carnanton  160. 
Carnarvon  307. 
Carnarvon  Mts.  323. 
Carn  Bran  167. 
Carnbrea  Hill  163. 
Camedd  Dafvdd  304. 
-Llewelyn  301. 304. 323 
Camethie  624. 
Camforth  407. 

Cam  Lidi  22B. 

—  Uarth  163. 
Camo  279. 
Carnoustie  652. 
Camwath  610. 
Carradale  632. 
Carrbridge  562. 
Carreg-Gwastad  Point 

212. 
Garrington  382. 
Garrog  320. 
Carron  Water  663. 
Carse  of  Cowrie  554. 
Garsphairn  513. 
Garstairs  610. 
Cart,  the  631. 
Gartland  Graga  631. 
Gartmel  410. 
Casqueta,  tiie  88. 
Cassiobury  262. 
Cassley,  the  664. 
Castell  Coch  204. 

—  Carreg  Cennen  217. 

—  Goch  278. 

—  Lleiniog  306. 
Castle  Bromwich  198. 

—  Campbell  536. 
-.  Gary  111. 

—  Crag  427. 

—  Dinas  161. 

—  Douglas  512. 

—  Head  427. 

—  Hedingham  488. 

—  Hill  134. 

—  Howard  461. 

—  Kennedy  613. 

—  Malwood  86. 

—  ICill  822. 

—  Bigg  418, 
~  Rising  487. 

—  Bock  172. 
Castleton  (Derby)  396. 

—  (Portland)  101. 

—  of  Braemar  565. 


CaatleiQwn  QUn)  361. 

—  (Scotland)  666. 
Castor  890. 
Caswell  Bay  209. 

Cat  and  Fiddle  Inn  398. 
Gat  Bells  428. 
Gaterham  46. 
Gatfleld  487. 
Catrine  512. 
Gattewater,  the  146. 
Gaudale  Moor  428. 
Cauldron,  the  228. 

-  Linn  686 
Causey  Pike  427. 
Caversham  Lock  280. 
Cawdor  Castle  547. 
Cawsand  148- 

—  Beacon  141. 
Gefh  283. 

—  Bryn  210.  211. 

—  Caves  296. 

—  Ogo  296. 
Geiriog,  the  283. 
Cell-Fawr  812. 
Cemmes  Boad  279. 
Cenarth  212. 
Ceunant  Mawr  330. 
Chacewater  162. 
(Hiaddesden  371. 
Chadfield  117. 
Ghagford  136. 
Ghale  72. 

Chalfont  St.  Giles  386. 
Chalford  177. 
Chalk  Farm  262. 

—  Water  174. 
Challieh  666. 
ChaUow  112. 
Chambercombe  170. 
Ghanctonbury  Bing  53. 
Channel  Islands  86. 
Ghanonry  Point  647. 
Chantry  Downs  66. 
Ghapel-en-le-Frith    397. 

—  Stile  420. 
Chapman  Barrows  174. 
Chard  106. 
Charfield  190. 
Charlbury  197. 
Charlcombe  118. 
Gharleeote  261. 
Gharlton-on-Otmoor  252. 

—  Kings  191. 

—  Mackrell  111. 
(}harmouth  106. 
(Hiamwood  Forest  372. 
Chartham  14. 
Cniartley  366. 
Charwelton  384. 
Ghatelherault  530. 
Chatham  22. 
.Cbathill  458. 

Chat  Moss  849. 


Ohatflworkh  894. 
Cheadle  880. 

-  Hulme  357. 
Cheddar  128. 
Cheddington  263. 
Chedworth  191. 
Cheedale  399. 
Chee  Tor  899. 
Chelfham  168. 
Chelmorton  Church  399. 
Chelmsford  488. 
Ch«Ufield  12. 
Chelt,  the  190. 
Cheltenham  190. 
Ghenies  386. 
Cihepstow  186. 
Gheriton  Chureh  338. 

zlv. 

Cherry  Htnton  484. 
Chertsey  232. 
Cherwell,  the  228.  252. 
Chesham  385. 
Cheshunt  474. 
Chesil  Bank  101. 
ChesUton  101. 
Chess,  Ihe  386. 
Chester  384. 
Chesteraeld  436. 
Chester-le-Street  465. 
Chesterton  254. 
Ghetwode  886. 
Cheiwynd  Park  366. 
Chevening  18. 
Chevin,  the  441. 
Cheviot  HUl  468. 
Cheviots,  the  503. 
Chichester  64. 
Chiddingstone  13. 
Childwall  Hall  848. 
Chilham  14. 
ChiUingham  468. 
Chiltem  Green  878. 
Chiltem  HUls  227.  268. 
Chilvers  Ooton  369. 
Chilworth  47. 
Ghinley  369.  i 

—  Chum  869.  > 
Chippenham  118. 
Chippi9g  Norton  197. 

—  Sodbury  202. 
Chirk  283. 
'  CasUe  822. 
Chirton  111. 
Ghislehurst  12. 
Chobham  Bidges  77. 
ChoUerford  461. 
Chorley  Wood  386. 
Christchureh  97.  96.  It. 
Christon  Bank  456. 
Ghndleigh  109. 
Chndleigh*s  Fort  167. 
(3hAn  Castle  168. 
Ohnrehdown  190. 
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Church  Stretton  189. 
Churn,  the  177. 
Churston  188. 
Churt  67. 
Chysawster  166. 
Cilmery  216. 
Cinn  Trolla  566. 
Cinque  Porto  43. 
Cirencester  177. 
Cissbury  HUl  54. 
Clach-»-Ghoin  540. 
Clack  Abbey  118. 
Clacton-on-Sea  488. 
Cladieh  540. 
Claife  Heighto  414. 
Clandon  Park  65. 
Clapham  (London)  68- 

—  Bedfordshire)  875. 

—  (York)  439. 
Clappersgate  419. 
Glarbeston  Boad  212. 
Claremont  64. 
Claverdon  258. 
Claverton  117. 
Cleator  Moor  ill. 
Cleddau,  the  212. 
Cleethorpea  470. 
Cleeye  191. 

—  Abbey  133. 

—  Look  229. 
Clenehwarton  487. 
Glent  HUls  273. 
Cleyedon  127. 

—  Court  127.  Ivtt. 
Clieveden  281. 
Cliff  Sound  571. 
Clifford  CasUe  213. 
Clifton  (Bristol)  125. 

—  (Westmorland)  407. 
_  Bridge  125. 
*-  Down  125. 
>—  Hampden  229. 
^  Lock  229. 
Clipstone  406. 
Clitheroe  356. 
Gloch  Lighthouse  538. 
Clogwyn  381. 
_  du VArddu  339. 
Cloutoham  175. 
Olovelly  164. 

—  Cross  164. 
Clovenfords  506. 
Clamber  House  404. 
Clunes  562. 
Ciunie  545. 
Clwyd  Vale  295. 
Clyde,  the  510.  527.  530. 

etc. 

—  Falls  of  581. 
Clydesdale  510. 
Clynderwen  212. 
Glynnog  808. 
Ooalbrookdale  189. 


Ooalport  196. 
Coalville  874. 
Coaly  190. 
Cobbinshaw  510. 
Gobbler,  the  548. 
Oobham  22. 

—  Hall  22. 
Cockbumspath  507. 
Cockenzie  o09. 
Coekermouth  406. 
Cocking  63. 
Coekington  138.^ 
Cockpen  507. 
Coekshot  Mill  464. 
Cock's  Tor  148. 
Ck>dale  Tarn  420. 
Codnor  Castle  436. 
Godsall  275. 
Coed  Poeth  284. 

—  Talon  292. 
Gogan  205. 
Goggeshall  488. 
Coilantogle  Ford  535. 
Goity  Castle  206. 
Oolbren  216. 
Colby  861. 

Colchester  488.  xxxvi. 
Coldharbour  61. 
Coldingham  507. 
Cold  Korton  498. 
Coldstream  504. 
Coldwell  Bocks  183. 
Cole  118. 

ColeshiU  House  113. 
Collnton  524. 
Colintraive  538. 
(3oll  541. 

Golne,  the  262.  366.  etc. 
Colney  Hatch-  391. 
(3oltishall  496. 
Colwall.200. 
Colwich  366. 
Colwick  Park  384. 
Golwith  419. 
Colwyn,  the  334. 

—  Bay  296. 
Colyton  106. 
Combe  Martin  171. 

—  Bowe  133. 

—  Valley  164. 
Combermere  Abbey  282. 
Comely  Bank  515. 
Compass  Point  164. 
Compton  65. 

—  Castte  138. 

—  Place  44. 

—  Veniey  254. 

—  Wlnyates  253. 
Comrie  653. 
Condover  Hall  278. 
(3onegar  Hill  183. 
Congleton  358. 
Gongresbury  127. 


Conisborough  444. 
Ck>nishead  Priory  410. 
Coniston  414. 

—  Lake  415. 
Connah's  Quay  284. 
(Donnel  Ferry  543. 
Conon  562. 
Constable  House  98. 
Conway  800. 

-,  the  299. 800.  323.  326. 

-  Mt.  801. 
Cookham  281. 
Cooksbridge  42. 
Cook's  Folly  126. 
CU>oUng  22. 
Coombe  Abbey  268. 
Goombe  H  Maiden  64. 
Goome  Crags  460. 
Cooper's  Hill  232. 
Copplestone  109. 
Cora  Linn  531. 
Gorbar  Wood  399. 
(3orbi^re,  La  96. 

— ,  the  90. 
Corbridge  461. 
Ck>rby  Hall  459. 
Corchester  461.    . 
Corehouse  531. 
Corfe  Castle  100.- 
Gombury  Park  197. 
Cornwall  149. 
~,  Cape  157. 
Comwood  140. 
Gorpach  549. 
Corran  Ifarrows  544. 
Corrie  532. 

0>rriemulsie  Falls  555. 
Gorrievrechan  539. 
Corris  280. 
Gorsham  113. 
Corstorphine  524. 
Cors-y-Oedol  812.  311. 
Corwen  320. 
Coryton  141. 
Gosham  57. 
Gossington  138. 
Gotehele  148. 
Cotherstone  451. 
Cotswold  Hills  178.  191. 
Cottingham  468. 
Goulbeg  56i. 
Coulmore  564. 
Coulsdon  46. 
Countisbury  175. 
County  Gate  175. 
Coupar  Angus  554. 
Coventry  287.  liii.  Iv .  Ivii. 
^  Canal  268. 
Coverack  153. 
Coverhithe  494. 
Cow  and  Calf  Bocks  441. 
Cowbridge  206. 
Cowdray  63.  IvUi. 
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Cowea  75.  76. 
Gowfold  &3. 
Cowgarth  424. 
Gowlairs  526. 
Gowsick  Valley  143. 
Gowthorpe  465. 
Gozhoe  451. 
Goxwold  448. 
Crabb^,  the  97. 
Orabbett  Park  48. 
Grackington  Haven  160. 
Gradoc  215. 
Graig-Gwm  Bychan  333. 

—  Dwrg  310. 
GraigeUachie  547. 
Graigendanoch  666. 
Graigendoran  548. 
Graigenputtock  612. 
GraigmiUar  524. 
Graignethan  581. 
Graignish  Point. 539. 
Craig  Phadrig  546. 

—  Pwell  Du  214. 

—  Boyston  534. 

—  y-Bams  660. 
~  y-Llan  384. 

—  y-Nos  215. 
Grail  551. 
Grakeball  449. 
Cramond  625. 

—  Bridge  625. 
Granbome  99. 
Granbrook  14. 
~  Gastte  136. 
Cranham  Wood  191. 
Granmere  Pool  136. 
Grarae  540. 

Grask  564. 

Grathie  Ghnrch  666. 

Graven  Arms  189. 

—  Distriet  439. 
Creagan  543. 
Grediton  109. 
Creetown  513. 
Gregneesh  361. 
Greigiau  Qleision  333. 
Grellas  158. 
Gremill  148. 
Grosswell  403. 
Grenx  Derrible  98. 

—  des  Prfes  91, 

—  Harbour  92. 
~  Mabie  90. 

—  de  Via  97. 
Grewe  864. 
Grewkeme  106. 
Grianlarich  543. 
Grib-y-Ddyagyl  831.  336. 
~  y-Goch  836. 
Griccietb  809. 
Gdcb  Stand  393. 
Crichton  Castle  507. 
Crickbope  Linn  512. 


Griekbowell  201. 
Gricklade  85. 
Crieff  552. 
Crinan  Canal  639. 
Crockem  Tor  143. 
Crobambnrst  45. 
Cromarty  562. 
Cromer  493. 
Gromford  370. 
Crosby  (Lancaster)  348. 

—  OH&n)  862. 
Crossfovd  512. 
Cross  Foxes  Inn  280. 
Crossgates  669. 
Crowborough  38. 
Crowcombe  138. 
Crowhnxst  41. 
Crowland  Abbey  390 
Growle  474. 
Crowndale  143. 
Crowa-an-Wra  167. 
Croxden  Abbey  865. 
Groxtetb  Hall  348. 
Croydon  45. 
Gmden  Bay  558. 
Cmmmock  Water  429. 
Crynunych  Arms  212. 
CucbuUin  Hilli  542. 
Cuckfield  48. 
Caddesden  227.  902. 
Cndworth  486. 
Gulbone  176. 
Gulford  Hall  497. 
Cnlgirfh  440. 
Colbam  226. 

~  Lock  229. 
Gullocby  545. 
Gnlloden  662. 

—  Moor  646. 
Cnllompton  134. 
Calver  Cliffs  70. 

—  Hole  210. 
Cumnock  512. 
Gumnor  262. 
Cupar  551. 
Currie  524. 

—  Hill  510. 
Gut  Hill  144. 
Guxton  84. 
Cwm  Bychan  310. 

—  Clogwyn  839. 

—  Croesor  885. 

—  Dwr  215. 

—  Dyli  338. 

—  Elan  214. 

—  Glas  332. 
Cwmbir  Abbey  216. 
Cwm  Llewelyn  214. 

—  Penamnaen  327. 

—  Proesor  319. 

—  Rhaiadr  281. 

—  y-Clogwyn  388. 

—  y-Glo  390, 


Gwm-y-Llaa  338. 
Cyfarthfa  Gastte  205. 
Cyfrwy  317. 
Gym  Cynfael  328. 
Cymmer  204. 

—  Abbey  316. 
Cynfael,  ttie  319.  327. 

—  FaUs  327. 
Gynghordy  216. 
Cynicht  m. 

Dagenham  498. 
Dalbeattie  512. 
Dalegarth  Force  435. 
Dalemain  Hall  423. 
Dalhousie  Castle  507. 
DalA:eitii  526. 
Dalmally  548. 
Dalmeny  526. 
Dalmuir  683. 
Dalnaspidal  561. 
Dalqoham  533. 
Dalreoch  548. 
Dairy  613. 
Dalwhinnie  561. 
Dandelion  25. 
Darent,  the  IS.  34. 
Darenth  19. 
Darley  870. 

—  Dale  370. 
Darlington  450. 
Damall  382. 
Damick  605. 
Darsham  494. 
Dart,  the  138.  143. 
Dartford  34. 
Dartington  140. 
Dartmoor  Forest  143. 
Dartmouth  138. 
Darvel  612. 
Datchet  232. 
Dauntsey  113. 

Dava  662. 
Daventry  264. 
Daviot  662. 
Dawlish  136. 
Daylesford  House  197. 
Day's  Lock  229. 
Dduallt  329. 
Deal  26. 

Dean  Forest  181. 
Deanshanger  283. 
Debatable  Ground  605. 
Dee,  the  (Aberdeen)  5661 
— ,  the  (Kirkoad.)  512. 
~.  the  (Wales)  283.  281 

319.  320.  389.  etc. 
Deepdale  451.  399.'  433.  i 
Deepdene  61. 
Deerhurst  192. 
Deemess  070. 
Deeside  Hydropathic  6M 
Defford  192. 
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Deganwy  399. 
Delabole  161. 
Delapr^  Abbey  366. 
DenbiM  61. 
Denbigh  396. 
Denham  237. 
Dent  440. 

—  Dale  440. 
Denton  Park  441. 
Derby  8T0. 

—  Haven  361. 
Derbyabire  Peak  391. 
Dereham  486. 
Derrible  Bay  93. 
Derry  Lodge  666. 

—  Ormond  218. 
Dersingham  487. 
Derwen  296. 
Derwent,   the  870.   892. 

396.  426.  437.  461.  etc. 

—  Isle  426. 
Derwentwater  426. 
Desborough  Castle  227. 
DeyU'a  Bridge  283. 

—  Dyke  (near  Brighton) 
62. 

(Cambridge)  497. 

—  Jumps  67. 

—  Kitchen  332. 

—  Mill  Fall  686. 

—  Punch  Bowl  67. 

—  Quoits  368. 
Devizes  111. 
Devoke  Water  416. 
Devonport  147. 
Devonshire  107.  134. 
Devynock  216. 
Dewerstone,  the  143. 
Dewsbury  367. 
Dhoon  Olens  360. 
Diamond  HiU  399. 
Didcot  113. 

Dieulaeresse  Abbey  866. 
Diggle  367. 

Dilston  Castle  461. 
Dinas  308. 

—  Bran  320. 

—  Dinlle  306. 

—  Mawddwy  279. 
Dinedor  Hill  188. 
Ding  Dong  Mine  15& 
Dingwall  662. 
Dinmore  HiU  188. 
Dinorwic  331. 
Dinting  380. 
DintoB  106. 
Diphwys  311.  312. 
Dirleton  608. 
Dirrie  More  667. 
Diss  490. 

Ditchen  Hills  166. 
Ditchling  Beaeon  48. 
Dittisham  139. 


DittOB  864. 
Dixcart  Bay  93. 
Dochart,  the  660. 
Dockray  431. 
Doe  Hill  436. 
Dolaucothie  217. 
Dolbadarn  Castle  330. 
Doldowlod  214. 
Dolgarrog  333. 
Dolgelley  313. 
Dollar  636. 

Dollywaggon  Pike  431. 
Dolmelynllyn  316. 
Dolserau  318. 
Dolwyddelan  327. 
Dolywern  332. 
Don,  the  444.  436.  380. 

etc. 

Doncaster  444. 
Donibristle  660. 
Doon,  the  632. 
Doone  Valley  174. 
Dorchester  (Dorset)  100 

—  (near  Oxford)  229. 
Dore  A  Totley  399. 
Dorking  60. 
Domooh  664. 
Dorsetshire  99. 
Dorstone  201. 
Doublebois  160. 
Douglas  869. 
Doune  636. 
Dousland  143. 
Dove,  the  196.  400. 

—  Cottage  431. 
Dovedale  400. 
Dove  Holes  400. 

—  Kest  414. 

Dover  16.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 

xxxvii. 
Dovercourt  489. 
Dovey  280. 
~,  the  279.  280. 
Dow  Crag  416. 
Dowdeswell  85. 
Dowlais  205. 
Dowlands  Landslip  106. 
Downe  12. 
Downes  109. 
Downham  486. 
Downing  Hall  294. 
Downton  99. 

—  Castle  189. 
Doyle  Column  90. 
Dozmare  Pool  160. 
Dragon's  Den  380. 

—  HiU  112. 
Drayton  (Northampton) 

376. 

—  (Sussex)  64. 

—  Bassett  198. 

—  Beauchamp  268. 
Drem  608. 


Driffield  468. 
Drift  166. 
Drigg  411. 
Droitwich  197. 
Dromore  613. 
Dropmore  281. 
Drumbeg  567. 
Drumburgh  410. 
Drumhain  643. 
Drumlanrig  Castle  612. 
Drummond  Castle  663. 
Drumnadrochit  646. 
Drumochter  Pass  661. 
Drws-y-17ant  318. 
Dryburgh  Abbey  606. 
Dryhope  Tower  606. 
Drysgol  Fawr  331. 
DrysUwyn  Castle  317. 
Duart  641. 
Dubton  664. 
Duddon,  the  416. 
Dudley  273. 
Duffield  370. 
Duffryn  CasteU  380. 
Dufftown  662. 
Duffws  327. 
Duirinish  563. 
Dukeries,  the  401. 
—  Junction  406. 
Duke's  Drive  898. 
Dulverton  134. 
Dumbarton  633. 
Dumfries  611. 
DunbaU  133. 
Dunbar  607. 
Dunbeath  566. 
Dunblane  636. 
Duncannon  139. 
Duncansby  Head  666. 
Duncombe  Park  448. 
Dundee  561. 
DundonneU  666. 
Dandrennan  Abbey  512, 
Dundry  HiU  137. 
Dunfermline  659. 
Dunford  Bridge  880. 
Dongeness  42. 
Dungeon  Gill  436.  431. 

Force  420. 

Dunion  HUl  606. 
Duniquoich  640. 
Dunkeld  669. 
Dunkery  Beacon  176. 
Dunmail  Baise  Pass  418. 
Dunmallet  HiU  423. 
Dunmow  476. 
Dunnet  Head  566. 
Dunnottsr  Castle  562. 
DunoUy  Castle  641. 
Dunoon  638. 
Dunphail  661. 
Dunraven  Castle  206. 
Dunrobin  Castle  666. 
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Dons  flOA. 
Dnnseore  613. 
Dnnsinane  664. 
Dunsland  GroM  100. 
Dunstable  268. 
Dnnstafiiiage  Castle  640. 
Dunstall  Park  276. 
Dunstanburgh  Castle  466. 
Punster  133. 
Dunton  Green  IS. 
Dnnwieh  494. 
Durdham  Down  126. 
Dnrham  463.  xl.  zli.  xlyii. 

M. 
Domess  668. 
Daror  643. 
Dnrsley  190. 
Dnrston  106. 
Dnryard  Park  109. 
Dutchman's  Cap  641. 
Duty  Point  173. 
Dwfrdwy,  the  818. 
Dwygyfylchi  301. 
Dwyrydi  the  827. 
Dyce  647. 
Dyffryn  SU.  812. 
Dyfi,  see  Dovey. 
Dymock  200. 
Dynevor  Castle  317. 
Dysart  661. 
Dyserth  296. 
Dysynni,  the  817. 

Baglescliffe  U9. 
Eamont,  the  423. 
Eardisley  218. 
Earlestown  849. 
Barley  47. 

Earl'sBarton  266.zxXTiii 
Earlston  604. 
Barlswood  47. 
Easby  Abbey  460. 
Basedale  Tarn  420.  421. 
Eastboome  48. 
E»8t  Budleigh  106. 
East  Gowes  76. 
Easter  Duddingston  609. 
East  Grinstead  46. 
Eastham  889. 
East  Harlsey  449. 
~  Hartlepool  449. 

—  Homdon  498. 

—  Leake  884. 
Eastleigh  76. 
East  Linton  606. 
Eastnor  Park  200. 
Eastwell  14. 
Eaton  Bridge  291. 

—  Hall  291. 
Bbbsfleet  26. 
Ecclefechan  609. 
Eccles  849. 
Boelesbonme  Olen  41. 


Eocleston  Ferry  291. 
Bckington  193. 
Eeton  (Derby)  400. 

—  (l^orthampton)  366. 
Edale  897. 
~MiU897. 

Bday  670. 

Bddystone  Lighth.  149. 
Eden,  the  816.  440.  449. 
Bdenoridge  14. 
Eden  Hall  406. 
Edensor  394. 
Bdgcumbe«  Mt.  148. 
Bdgehill  (8us8ex)  263. 

—  (near  Liyerpool)  849. 
Bdinbnrgh  613.  Ivl. 

Advocates^  Library  619. 
Antiquarian  Mus.  638. 
Arboretum  633. 
Arthur's  Seat  620. 
Assembly  Hall  617. 
Bank  of  Scotland  623. 
Black's  Statue  616. 
Blackford  Hill  628. 
Botanic  Garden  623. 
Bruntsfield  Links  621. 
Buccleueh's  Statue  618. 
Bums's  Monument  6^0. 
Galton  HiU  620. 
Ganongate  619. 

—  Church  619. 
Carnegie  Library  622. 
Castle  617. 
Castle  Street  623. 
Chalmers's  Statue  623. 
Charles's  II.  Statue  619. 
Charlotte  Square  628. 
City  Cross  MS. 

—  Museum  619. 
Commercial  Bank  623. 
Corstorphine  Hill  684. 
County  Buildings  618. 
Cowgate  621. 
Craigmillar  Castte  624. 
Dean  Bridge  622. 

—  Cemetery  623. 
Donaldson's  Hospital 

622. 

Duddingston  Loch  630. 

Dumbiedykes  620. 

Dunsappie  Loch  620. 

Bast  Frinees  Street 
Gardens  616. 

Exhibition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Academy  617. 

Fettes  College  623. 

Free  Church  Assembly 
HaU  617. 

College  617. 

Free  Library  632. 

George  I  V.'s  8Utue623. 

—  Square  631. 

—  Street  683. 


Sdinbiirfh: 
GiUespie's  Inat.  621. 
Golden  Aere  616w 
Gorgie  616. 

Grange  Cemetery  531. 
Grassmarket  517. 
Greyfriars'Ghureb  531. 
Heart  of  Midlothian  618. 
Heriot's  Hospital  621. 
Heriot-Watt  Coll.  521. 
High  School  690. 
Holyrood  Palace  619.. 
Infirmary  681. 
Inverleith  Park  533. 
John  Knox's  House  519. 

Statue  617. 

King's  Park  630. 
Lady  Stairs  House  517. 
Law  Courts  619. 
Leith  623. 
Livingstone's  Statue 

616. 
Mar^'  Mon.  630. 
Meadows  631. 
Medical  School  531. 
Melville  Monument  523. 
Merchant  Company's 

Schools  621. 
MerehisUm  Castle  521. 
Moray  House  619. 
Momingside  616. 
Mound  616. 
Murrayfield  616. 
Museum  621. 
Music  Hall  623. 
Kational  Gallery  616. 

—  Monument  620. 

~  Portrait  Gall.  683. 
Nelson  Monument  520. 
Newington  620. 
Kew  Town  616. 
Korth  Bridge  631. 
Observatory  623. 
Old    Calton    Burial 

Ground  520. 
Old  Town  616. 
Parliament  House  519. 

—  Square  619. 
Picture  Gallery  517. 
Pitt's  Statue  523. 
Post  Office  616.  520. 
Prince  Albert's  Statue 

683. 
Princes  Street  616. 
Prison  620. 

Queensferry  Street  532. 
Queen's  Drive  630. 
Queen  Street  633. 
Railway  StaUona  518. 

622. 
Bamsay's  Statue  617. 
Begister  House  530. 
Royal  Institution  516. 
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St.  Andrew's  Ch.  SQ3. 
Square  633. 

—  Antony's  Chap.  690. 

—  Onthbert's  Ch.  603. 
^  George's  Church  628. 

—  Giles's  Church  618. 
_  John's  Church  623. 

—  Margaret's  Loch  630. 
— Mary's  Cathedral  633. 
Saliebnry  Craigs  630. 
Scott  Monument  616. 
Sheriff  Court  623. 
Simpson's  Mon.  623. 
South  Bridge  631. 
Statue  Gallery  616. 
Stewart's  College  631. 

—  Monument  630. 
Theatres  614. 
Tolhooth  618. 
Trinity  Church  633. 
^  House  634. 
Tron  Church  619. 
Union  Bank  633. 
Unirersity  631. 

—  Settlement  617. 
Warriston  Cem.  633. 
Waverley  Aarket  630. 
Wellington'sStatue  630. 
West  Church  623. 

—  Princes  Street  Gar- 
dens 617.  623. 

Wilsons's  Statue  616. 
Bdington  133. 
Bdmonton  476. 
Ednam  004. 
BdrachilUs  Bay  667. 
Bdw,  the  314. 
Bdwinstowe  406. 
Edaell  664. 
Bel  Pie  Island  238. 
Efford  Beacon  164. 
Egglestone  161. 
Eglinton  Castle  681. 
EgUshay  670. 
Egloskerry  160. 
Eglwyseg  Bocks  823. 
Eglwys  Fach  280. 
—  Newydd  882. 
Egremont  433. 

Bigg  611. 

Eildon  Hills,  the  606. 

Elan,  the  214. 

Elderslie  638. 

Elgin  647. 

Elham  Valley  33. 

Elidyr  Fawr  381. 

Elie  061. 

Eliseg's  PUlar  333. 

£Uen%  Isle  634. 

Elleray  418. 

EUesmere  384. 

EUisland  613. 


Ellon  666. 
Elm  How  432. 
Blmton  408. 
Elstow  877. 
Elswick  467. 
Blterwater  430. 
Eltham  84. 
Blyanfoot  610. 
Elvaston  Castle  371. 
Blvetham  Park  77. 
Elwy,  the  395. 
Ely  (Cambridge)  484. 

xliT.  xlvU.  xlviU.  xlix. 

1.  11.  Ut.  Ivi. 

—  (Wales)  206. 
— ,  river  306. 
Embsay  441. 
Emneth  486. 
Emsworth  67. 
Enard  Bay  667. 
Bnfleld  475. 
Ennerdale  439. 

—  Water  429. 
Bnville  375. 
Epping  Forest  474. 
Epsom  60. 
Epworth  474. 
Erddig  Hall  383. 
Brdington  373. 
Erewash.  the  485. 
Eribol  668. 
Bridge  87. 

Erme,  the  140. 

—  Pound  144. 
Enrol  664. 
Eryholme  449. 
Escomb  Church  455. 

xxxTii. 
Bsher  64. 
Esk,  the  Pumfries)  503. 

6()6. 

— ,  the  (Yorkshire)  463. 
~,  the  North  534. 
— ,  the  South  653. 
Eskbank  507. 
Eskdale  436. 
Esk  Hause  430.  433. 
Essendine  888. 
Esthwaite  Water  414. 
Etchingham  88. 
Etherow,  the  880. 
Eton  231. 

Ettrick  Forest  506. 
Etruria  364. 
Evenlode,  the  197. 
Evercreech  118. 
Eyerley  463. 
Eversley  77. 
Everton  846. 
Evesham  197. 
Ewe  Island  666. 
Ewell  84. 
Ewenny  Priory  206. 


Ewloe  OasUe  393. 

Bxe,  the  109. 134. 174. 175. 

—  Head  HiU  174. 
Exeter  106.  xlvi.  1. 
Exford  176. 
Exmlnster  180. 
Exmoor  Forest  176. 
Exmouth  109. 
Byam  896. 

Eye,  the  490. 
Eye  Green  890. 
Eyemouth  607. 

Fairboume  280. 
FairQeld  896. 

—  Mt.  419.  433. 
Fairford  197.  liv. 
Fair  Isle  570. 
Fairlight  Glen  41. 
Fairy  Cross  166. 

—  Glen  (near  Penmaen- 
mawr)  801. 

(Lledr  Valley)  335. 

Fakenham  487. 
Fal,  the  161. 
Faleon  Cnt  427. 

—  Boek  334. 
Falkirk  525. 
Falkland  561. 
Falmer  63. 
Falmouth  162. 
Fareham  60. 
Faringdon  113. 
Farington  406. 
Farleigh  Castle  117. 
Famborough  77. 
Famcombe  66. 
Fame  Isles  458. 
Famham  (Dorsetshire) 

99. 

—  (Surrey)  77. 
Famingham  19. 

—  Boad  19. 
Famley  Hall  441. 
Famworth  349. 
Farringford  74. 
Far  Sawrey  414. 
Fast  Castle  507. 
Faversham  33. 
Fawkham  19. 
Fawley  180. 
Feam  663. 
Feaman  660. 
Feather  Tor  143. 
Featherstonehaugh  460. 
Felbrigg  Hall  493. 
Felixstowe  490. 

Fell  Foot  416. 
Felstead  475. 
^ea  District  484. 
Fender  Falls  661. 
Fendom  More  568. 
Fenny  Compton  1!^. 
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Fenny  Stratford  377. 
Fens,  the  390. 
Fermain  Bay  90. 
Fern  Gave  892. 
FemMU  Heath  197. 
Femiherat  Castle  605. 
Ferryhill  Junction  461. 
Ferryside  211. 
Fetlar  571. 
Ffestiniog  327. 
Ffynnon  Dyfnog  296. 
Filby  Broads  187. 
Filey  462. 
Filton  127. 
Finehale  Priory  465. 
Findhom  Qlen  547. 
Fingal's  Cave  641. 
Flngle  Bridge  136. 
Finnan,  the  549. 
Firle  Beacon  43. 
Firsby  473. 

Firth  of  Forth  616.  622. 
624. 

—  of  Lorn  540. 

—  of  Tay  664. 
Fishbourne  69. 
Fisher  Gill  433. 
Fisherrow  609. 
Fisherwick  368. 
Fishguard  212. 
Fishhonse  69. 
Fish  Ponds  189. 
Fistard  361. 
Fitfnl  Head  671. 
Fitzford  143. 
Five  Oaks  95. 
Fladbury  197. 
Flamborough  Head  462. 
Flat  Holm.  isl.  132. 
Flax-Bourton  127. 
Flaxley  Abbey  183. 
Fledborough  405. 
Fleet  77. 

Fleetwood  406. 
Fletching  46. 
Flicqnet  Bay  96. 
Flint  294. 
Flintshire  294. 
Flodden  504. 
Floors  Castle  504. 
Floriston  509. 
Flontem  Tarn  429. 
Flowerdale  547. 
Flushing  152. 
Fochabers  547. 
Foel  Llys  301. 
Foinaven  567. 
Folkestone  16. 
FonthiU  Abbey  105. 
Ford  (Argyll)  539. 

—  (Devon)  144. 

—  (Sussex)  64. 
~  Abbey  106. 


Ford  Castle  468. 

—  of  Tarff  655. 
Fordingbridge  99. 
Fordoun  662. 
Foreland,  the  176. 
Forest  Lodge  665. 
Forfar  664. 
Forge  Valley  468. 
Formby  848. 
Forrabuiv  163. 
Forres  547. 
Forse  566. 
Forsinard  665. 
Forss  Water  568. 
Fort  Augustus  645. 

—  George  547. 

—  WUliam  544. 
Forter  Castle  564. 
Forth,  the  635.  560. 

—  Bridge,  the  550. 

—  A  Clyde  Canal  533. 
Fortrose  562. 
Fotheringay  266. 
Fountainhall  607. 
Fountains  Abbey  467. 
Foula  671. 
Foulshiels  506. 

Four  Ashes  276. 
Fowey  161. 
Foxdale  362. 
Foxes'  Path,  the  317. 
Foxfield  411. 
Fox  GUI  419. 

—  Hills  77. 

—  Howe  417. 
Foyers,  Fall  of  645. 
Framilode  177. 
Framlingham  494. 
Frant  38. 
Fraserburgh  658. 
Fratton  Junction  67. 
Fremington  167. 
Frensham  Great  Pond  67. 
Freshford  117. 
Freshwater  74. 
Friars,  the  806. 
Friar^s  Crag  427. 
Friday  Street  62. 
Frldd-Du  301. 
Frinton  489. 

Fritton  Decoy  495. 
Frocester  190.  Iviii. 
Frodsham  292. 
Frome  127. 
— ,  the  100.  120. 
Frongoch  319. 
Frwdgrech  Falls  216. 
FuUerton  84. 
Furnace  (Scotland)  640. 

—  (Wales)  280. 
Furness  Abbey  410. 
Fusedale  424. 
Fushiebridge  507. 


Gad's  Hill  22. 
Gaerwen  306. 
GAinford  160. 
Gainsborough  474. 
Gairloch  546. 
Gairloehy  546. 
Galashiels  606. 
Gala  Water,  the  507. 
Gallantry  Bower  160. 
Galloway  612. 
GaUt-y-Bladur  281. 

—  y-Foel  324. 
Ganllwyd  Glen  311.  315 
Ganton  461. 
Garawalt  Falls  665. 
Garboum  Pass  425. 
Gareloeh  Head  048. 
Garendon  Park  872. 
Gargnnnoek  636. 
Garliestown  513. 
GarUnge  26. 

Garple  Glen  610. 
Garry,  the  561. 

—  Bridge  561. 
Garstang  406. 
Garston  363. 
Garth  Point  302. 
Gartly  547. 
Gartness  537. 
Garve  568. 

Gatehouse  of  Fleet  612. 
Gatesgarth  429. 
Gateshead  465. 

GaUon  46. 
Gauer  Water  549. 
Gaunt  House  262. 
Gawsworth  365. 
Geddington  375. 
Georgeham  170. 
Georgemas  660. 
George  Town  96. 
Gidleigh  Castle  136. 
Gifford  509. 
Gigglewick  489. 
Gill  Beck  Fall  443. 
Gilling  448. 
Gillingham  (Dorset)  105. 

—  (Kent)  23. 
GUsland  Spa  460. 
Giltar  Point  220. 
(Hpping,  the  490. 
Gipsy  Bill  46. 
Girvan  532. 
Glamis  554. 
Glamorganshire  202. 
Glan  Conway  828. 
Glandyfl  280. 
Glandovey  280. 
Glaramara  428. 
Glasbury  213. 
Glasgow  626. 

Alexandra  Park  630. 
Argyle  Street  039. 
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Art  Galleries  629. 
Bank  of  Seotland  629. 
Barony  Church  629. 
Botanic  Gardens  530. 
Broomielaw  528. 
Buchanan  St.  639. 
Camp  Hill  630. 
Cathcart  Castle  630. 
Cathedral  628. 
Charing  Gross  629. 
City  Industrial  Mu- 
seum 629. 
Docks  628. 
George  Square  629. 
Glasgow  Bridge  528. 

—  Green  628. 
Harbour  528. 
High  Street  528. 
Hunterian  Museum  630. 
Industries  527. 
Kelvingroye  Park  529. 
Langside  530. 
Merchants*  House  629. 
Mitchell  Library  629. 
Municipal  Build.  529. 
Necropolis  629. 
Nelson's  Mon.  628. 
People's  Palace  628. 
Post  Office  626.  529. 
Queen's  Park  630. 
Railway  Stations  526. 
Royal  Ezchange  629. 

—  Infirmary  629. 
Saltmarket  528. 
Sauchiehall  Street  529. 
ShipbuUding  527. 
Statues  628,  529. 
Theatres  526. 

Tron  Church  638. 
Trongate  628. 
Union  Street  629. 
University  630. 
Victoria  Infirmary  530. 

—  Park  530. 
Water  Supply  528. 
West  End  Park  629. 
Western  Infirmary  530. 

Glaslyn,  the  834. 

—  (Mount)  338. 
Glaaney  Abbey  151. 
Glas-PwU  281. 
Glasson  Dock  407. 
Glastonbury  131.  xxxvi. 

xH.  xliv.  xlv.  IviU. 
Glasven  567. 
Glasebrook  350. 
Glasebury  349. 
Glen  Affric  562. 

—  Aray  640. 

—  Auldyn  S63. 

—  CaUater  566. 

—  Cannich  562. 


Glencaple  511. 
Glen  Clunie  656. 
Glencoe  544. 
Glen  coin  431. 
Glencroe  533. 
Glendaruel  538. 
Glenelg  512. 
Glen  Kricbdle  561. 

—  FaUoch  534. 
Glenfarg  659. 
Glenflnnan  549.  • 
Glen  Helen  362. 
Glenisla  554. 
Glen  Lednock  553. 
Glenliyet  561. 
Glen  Loth  566. 
Glenluce  513. 
Glenlyn  172. 
Glen  Meay  363. 

—  Mooar  360. 

—  Nant  541. 

—  Nevis  544. 

—  Ogle  643. 
Glenorchy  543. 
Glenridding  425. 
Glen  Rosa  532. 

—  Boy  549. 

—  Sannox  632. 
Glenshee  656. 
Glen  Shiel  546. 

—  Sligachan  642. 

—  Strathfarrar  562. 
Glenthorne  17&. 
Glen  Tilt  556. 

—  Urquhart  645. 
Gloddaeth  House  299. 
Glomach  Falls  563. 
Glossop  380. 
Gloucester  178.   xxxix- 

li.  Ui.  liv.  Ivi. 
Glyders,  the  326. 
Glyn  Ceiriog  322. 
Glynde  .43. 
Glyndyfrdwy  320. 
Glyn  Neath  207. 

■  y-Weddw  309. 
Goatfell  532. 
Goathland  463. 
Goats  Water  415. 
Gobowen  279. 
Godalming  66. 
Godley  380.      . 
Godshijl  73. 
Godstone  14. 
Godstow  Nunnery  252. 
Gogar  525. 
Gogarth  Abbey  398. 
Gogmagog  Hills  475. 
Golant  151. 
Golborne  364. 
Golden  Grove  217. 
Goldrill  Beck  433. 
GoUanfield  547i 


Golspie  565. 
Gon^etray  541. 
Gomshall  47. 
Goodrich  Castle  183. 
Goodwick  313. 
Goodwin  Sands  25. 
Goodwood  56. 
Gordale  Scar  439. 
Gordon  Castle  547. 
Gorebridge  507. 
Gorey  96. 
Gorgie  515. 

Gorhambury  House  379. 
Goring  112«  339. 
Gorleston  496. 
Gorpbwysfa  333.  337. 
Gosforth  436. 
Gospiort  69. 
Gotham  384. 
Goudhurst  14. 
Gouffre,  the  90. 
Gouliot  Caves  92. 
Gourock  638. 
Govan  533. 
Gowbarrow  433.  431. 
Gower  Peninsula  206. 
Gowerton  311: 
Grabhurst  Hill  134. 
Grace  Dieu  Nunnery  376. 
Grain,  Isle  of  34. 
Grampoui;id  Road  151. 
Grand  JunctionCanal  377. 
GrandtuUy  660. 
Grange-over-Sands  410. 
— ,  The  (Hants)  77. 

—  Court  183. 
Grantchester  484. 
Grantham  387. 
Granton  534. 
Gran  town  563. 
Grant's  House  507. 
Grasmere.  420. 
Grassington  443. 
Grately  101. 
Gravesend  34. 
Grays  498. 
GreatBerkhampstead  262. 

—  Brington  266. 

—  Chesterford  475. 

—  Doward  183. 

—  Durnford  104. 

—  End  432.  484. 

—  Gable  433.  433. 

—  Grimsby  470. 

—  Haldon  135. 

—  Hangman  171. 

—  How,  the  418. 

—  Langdale  420. 

—  Links  Tor  141. 

—  Malvern  199. 

—  Mariow  231. 

—  Missenden  885. 

—  Mis  Tor  148. 
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GrMt  Ormesby  487. 

—  Onne^s  Head  286. 

—  Bocks  Dale  869. 
areeba  883. 
Greenaley  177. 

—  Point  134. 
Oreenfleld  867. 
Green  Gable  482.  434. 
Greenbithe  34. 
Green  Lane  847. 
Greenloaning  663. 
Greenock  638. 
Greenodd  416. 
Greenside  424.  426.  481. 
Greenup  Edge  493. 
Greenway  House  189. 
Gresford  284. 

Greta,  tbe  406.  436. 
Gretna  Green  611. 

—  Junction  611. 
Gr^ve  an  Lan^on  96. 

—  de  Lecq  96. 
Grey  Knotts  484. 

—  Mare's  Tail  606. 
Greystoke  431. 
Griff  Honse  369. 
Grimsby  (Great)  470. 
Grimsponnd  144. 
Grindleford  399. 
Grindon  400. 
Grindslow  897. 
Grinstead  46. 
Grisedale  436. 

—  Paas  421. 
Grongar  Hill  317. 
Groombridge  87. 
Grosmont  463. 

—  Castle  184. 
Grosnez,  Cape  96. 
GroavUle  96. 
GroTe,  tbe  363. 
Grove  Park  12. 
Gruinard  666. 
Guernsey  89. 
Guildford  64. 
Gullsfleld  278. 
Guilvan  649. 
Guisborougb  463. 
Guiseley  440. 
Gulberwick  670.  671. 
GnU  Rock  90.  91. 
GuUane  606. 

Guirs  Bridge  671. 
Gulval  Cburcb  166. 
Gumfreston  331. 
Gummer'*s  How  418. 
Gunnislake  143. 
Gunton  493. 
Gunwalloe  163. 
Gurt  Down  171. 
Gutbrie  664. 
Guy*s  Oliffe  366. 
Gweek  16S. 


Gwennap  Pit  1661 
Gwersyllt  384. 
GwiU,  tbe  318. 
Gwinear  Bead  163. 
Gwitbian  166. 
Gwrfai,  tbe  383. 
Gwrycb  396. 
Gwydyr  Castle  334. 

Sackfall  Woods  467. 
Haekness  463. 
Haddington  608. 
Haddiscoe  496. 
Haddon  Hall  393. 
Hadleigh  498. 
Hadnall  382. 
Hafod  288. 

—  y-Facb  818. 
Hagley  376. 
Haigb  Hall  406. 
Hailsbam  37. 
Halesowen  193. 
Halesworth  494. 
Halifax  438. 
Halkirk  666. 
Hallamsbire  880. 
Hallatrow  127. 
HalUford  288. 
Hallin  Fell  423. 
Hall-in-tbe-Wood  366. 
Halstead  488. 
Halton  439. 
Haltwbistie  460. 
Halwill  160. 
Hamble,  tbe  81. 
Hambledon  Lock  280. 
Hambleton  Hills  448. 
Hamilton  680. 
Hamoaze,  tbe  146. 
Hampden  House  886. 
Hampshire  Vt. 
Hampton  338. 

—  Court  64.  383. 

—  Lucy  383. 
Ham  Street  43. 
Hamwortby  100. 
Handa  567. 
Handborougb  197. 
Handsworth  378. 
Hangman,  Little  A  Great 

171. 
Hanley  864. 
Hanois  Bocks  90. 
Hants  67. 
Hanwood  378. 
Happy  Valley  398. 
Harbledown  38. 
Hardknott  Castle  416. 
Hardraw  Force  449. 
Hardwick  Hall  408. 

—  House  330. 
Harefield  886. 
Hare  Tor  143. 


Harewood  House  404. 
Harlecb  810. 
Harieaton  366. 
Harlow  HiU  466 

—  Wood  402. 
Harolds  wick  671. 
Harpenden  878. 
Harrison  Stiekle  430. 
Harrogate  464. 
Harrow  363. 

—  on-fhe>Hill  886. 
Harry,  Mt.  43. 
Hart  Crag  426. 
Harter  FeU  416. 
Hartfell  Spa  609. 
Hartford  m. 
Hartington  399. 
Hartland  Point  166. 

-  Quay  166. 

—  Town  166. 
Hartlebury  196. 
Hartlepool  449. 
Hartsbill  369. 
Harwich  489. 
Haslemere  66. 
Hasness  429. 
Hassendean  604. 
Haasocks  48. 
Hassop  869. 
Hastings  39. 
Hatfield  390. 
Hatberlelgb  141. 
Hatbersaee  896. 
Hatton  367. 
Haugbley  Road  490. 
Haughmond  Abbev  377. 
Hautevllle  House  89. 
Havant  67. 

Hayen  Street  69. 
Haverfordwest  312. 
Haverbill  476. 
Havre  Gosselln  93. 
Hawarden  29i.  384. 
Hawes  449. 

—  Water  436. 
Hawick  804. 
Hawkhurst  14. 
Hawksbead  414. 
Haworth  439. 
Hawtbomden  634. 
Hazey  474. 

Hay  313. 
Hay  Wood  166. 
Haybtim  Wyke  468. 
Haydon  Bridge  460. 
Hayes  Barton  106. 

—  Place  18. 

—  Water  433.  426. 
Hayle  164. 
Hayling  67. 

Hay  market  660. 
HaysUeks  483. 
Haytor  136. 
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Haywwd's  HMtb  48. 
Heachwn  487. 
Headcom  14. 
Headingley  483. 
Heale  House  104. 
Heath  882. 
Heathiield  136. 
Heber*s  QhjU  441. 
Hdbridei,  the  M8. 
Heckington  zIIk. 
Heddon,  the  168.  171. 
Heddon'8  Mouth  172. 
Hedgeley  Moor  468. 
Hedsor  231. 
Heeley  882. 
Heigham  488. 
HeUim  668. 
Hele  170. 
Helensburgh  648. 
Helesboreugh  168. 
Helford  Pa88a9Bl62. 
HeU  Bay  159. 
Hellifleld  489. 
Helm  Crag421. 
Helmdon  §36. 
Helmsdale  665. 
Helmsley  443. 
Helsby  292. 
Belstonl6B. 
HelreUyn  421.  426.  483. 
Hemel   Hempstead  262. 
Hendon  879. 
Henfield  68. 
Hengistbury  Head  98. 
Hengoed  204. 
Hengrave  Hall  497. 
Henley  280. 
Henley-in-Arden  267. 
Henllys  806. 
Hennacllff  164. 
Hensbarrow  Beacon  161. 
Henwiek  199. 
Hereford  186.  xlix.  1.  ItI. 

Ivii. 
Herefordahire  182. 

—  Beacon  200. 
Harm  91. 
Heme  Bs^  24. 

—  Hill  18. 
Heron  Gk>urt  99. 
Herringfleet  496. 
Hertford  881. 
Hest  Bank  407. 
Hever  14. 
Heytesbury  118. 
Hexham  461. 
Heysham  489. 
Hicklliiff  487. 
Higgar  Tor  896. 
Hi^am  84. 

—  Ferrers  966. 
HIghbridge  182. 
Highdere  Oastle  HI. 


High  Orag  482. 

—  Gross  414. 

—  Down  76. 
Highdown  Hill  64. 
High  Force  461. 
Highnam  181. 
High  Pennard  209. 

—  Raise  422. 

—  Books  87. 

—  Seat  438. 

—  Side  438. 

—  8tUe  427. 

—  Street  426. 

—  Tor,  the  (Glamorgan) 
210. 

,  the  perby)  392, 

Highworth  112. 
High  Wycombe  227. 
Hildeaborough  13. 
Hilllngton  497.  . 
Hillside  652. 
Hillswi^  671. 
Hinchingbrook  890. 
Hindhead  66. 
Hindlow  888. 
Hindon  106. 
Hlttdscarth  427. 
Hinton  Admiral  98. 
Himant  Valley  819. 
Hirwain  207. 
Hitchin  890. 
Hobbes  Point  223. 
Hobby  Drive  166. 
Hockley  273. 
Hocq,  Le  96. 
Hodgeston  Ghurch  222. 
Hog*8  Back,  the  66. 
Holker  Hall  410. 
Holkham  488. 
HoUerdy  HUl  174. 
Hollingsbury  HiU  62. 
Holme  890. 
'  Gultram  Abbey  410. 

—  Fell  416. 

—  Lacy  186. 
Holmesley  99. 
Holmwood  62. 
Holne  140. 

—  Chase  140. 
Holnicote  176. 
Holstone  Down  171. 
Holsworthy  160. 

—  A  Bude  Ganal  160. 
164. 

Holt  111. 
Holwood  19. 
Holyhead  806. 
Holy  Island  459. 

—  Loch  688. 
Holytown  626. 
Holy  Vale  ifiS. 
Holywell  294. 
Homildon  HUl  458. 


Hondda,  the  214. 
Honeyboume  197. 
Honister  Hause  423. 
Honiton  106. 
Hoo  34. 
Hook  77. 
Hooton  839. 
Hope  (Derby)  396. 

—  (Flint)  284. 

—  Dale  396. 
— ,  the  668. 
Hopeman  647. 
Hopetoun  526. 
Hopton  496. 
Horley  48. 
Hornby  439. 

—  Gastle  448, 

—  Cave  298. 
Horncastle  473. 
Homchurch  498. 
Homer  Woods  175. 
Hornsea  469. 
Horrabridge  143. 
Horringford  70. 
Horsforth  464. 
Horsham  62. 

—  Steps  136. 
Horsmonden  14. 
Horsted  Keynes  46. 
Horton  210. 
Horton  Kirby  19. 
Houghall  456. 
Houghton  Hall  487. 
Houle,  La  97. 
House  Holme  423. 
Housel  Cove  164. 
Housesteads  460. 
Hove  58. 
Howden  446.  Ivi. 
Howtown  424. 
Hoxa  670. 

Hoy  569. 
Hoylake  848. 
Hoyle's  Mouth  220. 
Hucknall  Torkard  882. 

—  Town  882. 
Huddersfleld  867. 
Hughenden  Manor  227, 
Hugh  Town  163. 
Hull  468.  Iv. 

Hnlme  End  400. 

—  Park  463. 
Humber,  the  468. 
Humble  609. 
Huna  666. 
Hungerford  111. 
Hunstanton  Hall  487. 

—  St.  Edmund's  487. 
Hunter's  Inn  171. 
Huntingdon  390. 
HnnUy  647. 
Hurdlow  399. 
Hurley  Lock  280. 
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Hartley  81. 
Hurst  Gaatle  97. 
Hnrstboume  101. 
Hurfltmoneeaox  63. 
Hnrstpierpoint  Park  48. 
Hatton  188. 
Hayton  848. 
Hyth6  14. 

Icart  Bay  90. 
IcklMham  42. 
Ickleton  Street  113. 
loknield  Street  868. 
Ickworth  House  497. 
IcolmkiU  641. 
Ide  109. 

Iffley  228.  362.  xli. 
Ightham  Mote  18. 
Uford  Bridges  174. 
Ilfracombe  168. 
Ilkeston  496. 
Ilkley  441. 
lUgill  Head  484. 
Ilminster  106. 
Ilsbam  Orange  188. 
nston  Valley  211. 
Ince-Blundell  Hall  848. 
Inchcape  662. 
Inchganrie  660. 
Inehkeith  660. 
Inchnadamph  664. 
Ingestee  366. 
Ingleborongh  489. 
Ingleton  440. 

—  Beok  Falls  410. 
Innellan  638. 
Innerleitben  806. 
Innerwick  607. 
Instow  467. 
Inveramsay  647. 
Inveraray  540. 
Inverarigaig  546. 
Inveraman  684. 
Invercannieb  663. 
Inrercauld  606. 

—  Bridge  666. 
Inverchapel  638. 
Inveresk  609. 
Invergarry  Castle  645. 
Invergordon  668. 
Inyerkeithlng  560. 
Invermoriston  646. 
Inverness  646. 
Inverornan  544. 
Inverpolly  687. 
Inversbin  663. 
Inversnald  634. 
Invernglas  Water  648. 
Inverurie  647. 

lona  541. 
Ipswieb  490. 
Ironbridge  id&. 
Irongray  513. 


Irtbing,  tbe  460. 

Irvine  631. 

IrweU,  tbe  349.  361. 

Ise,  tbe  875. 

Isis,  tbe  326. 

Isla,  tbe  564. 

Islay  689. 

Isle  of  Grain  84. 

Islip  328. 

Itcben,  tbe  78.  81.  82. 

Itbon,  tbe  216. 

Ivy  Bridge  14a 

—  GasUe  91. 
»  Cottage  268. 

Izaak  Walton  Hotel  400, 

James  Green  210. 
Janvrin  Island  96. 
Jarrow  458.  xzxvil. 
Jedbnrgb  604. 
Jenkin's  Crag  419. 
Jerbonrg  Gape  90. 
Jersey  9o. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  449. 
Jesmond  Dene  467. 
Jetboa  91. 

Jobn  o'  Groai^s  Hoii0e666. 
Jobnston  '2i2, 
Joppa  609. 
Jordans  886. 
Juniper  Hall  61. 
Jura  689. 

Kearsney  Si. 
Keeston  Hill  228. 
Keigbley  438. 
Keinton  Mandeville  111. 
Keiss  568. 
Keitb  5n. 
Relmscott  352. 
Kelso  604. 
Kelty  659. 
Kelvedon  48S. 
Kemble  177. 
Kempley  201. 
Kendal  407. 
Kenilwortb  266. 
Kenmore  560. 
Kennet,  tbe  111.  280. 
Kensal  Green  262. 
Kent  19. 
— ,  tbe  410. 
Kentznere  426. 
Kent's  Cavern  138. 
Kenyon  349. 
Kepier  Hospital  464. 
Keppeloove  Tarn  ^35. 
Kerne  Bridge  188. 
Kerrera  540. 
Kerry  279. 
Kerry  dale  546. 
Kersbope  Foot  603. 

—  Burn  603. 


Keskadale  429. 
Ketton  Common  19. 
Keswiek  426. 
Kettering  876. 
Kettlewell  443. 
Key  Field  879. 
Keymer  Junction  43. 
Keynsbam  IIB. 
Kidderminster  274. 
Kidlington  252. 
Kidsty  Pike  425. 
Kidwelly  211. 
Kilbuni  262. 
Kilcbum  Castle  539. 
Kildonan  665. 
Kilgerran  312. 
Kilkbampton  164. 
Killay  209. 
Killeam  637. 
Killiecrankie  681. 
Killin560. 
Killingworth  458. 
KUmamook  512. 
Kilmartin  539. 
Kilmelfort  543. 
Kilmorack  Falls  683. 
Kilpeck  301. 
Kilsby  366. 

Kilteam,  Bl.  Rock  of  668 . 
Kllrrougb  House  311. 
Kilwinning  581. 
Kimbolton  875. 
Kinder  Scout  897. 
Kineton  368. 
Kinfanns  564. 
King  Golems  Kitcben  489. 
Kingbom  660. 
Kingsbridge  140. 
Kingsclere  101. 
Kingsgate  26. 
Kingsbouse  544. 
Kingskerswell  188. 
King's  Langley  262. 

—  Lynn  486. 

—  Mill  403. 

—  Sutton  253. 
Kingston  (I.  of  Wight)  72. 

—  (on  Tbames)  238. 

—  Lisle  112. 

—  upon-Hull  488. 
Kingswear  138. 
King's  Weston  126. 
Kington  318. 
Kingussie  661. 
Kinlocbewe  646. 
Kinloch    Bannock    &A9. 

661. 

Kinloss  Abbey  647. 
Kinnoul  HiU  663. 
Kinross  636. 
Kintallen  548. 
Kintore  647. 
Kippea  698. 
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Kippenross  Park  635. 
Kirk  Bride  863. 
Kirkaig,  the  667. 
Eirkby  382. 

—  Lonsdale  440. 

—  Stephen  440. 
Kirkcaldy  660. 
Kirkeonnell  609. 
Kirkcudbright  512. 
KirkfeU  4^ 
Kirkfieldbank  531. 
Kirkham  406. 

.  —  Abbey  461. 
KirkbammertoB  448. 
Kirkintilloch  536. 
KirUand  512. 
Kirkliaton  535. 
Kirk  Jfaughold  368. 

—  Michael  (Man)  862. 
.Kirkmiohael  (Scotland) 

561. 
Kirkpatriek  506. 
Kirkstall  438. 

—  Abbey  488.  xliv. 
Kirkstead  473. 
Klrkstone  Paw  423. 
KirkwaU  569. 
Kim  688. 
Kirriemuir  554. 
Kirtle  Bridge  609. 
KiUanda  61. 

Kits  Coty  House  84. 
Kittle  211. 
KnaphiU  64. 
Knapton  A  Paston  493. 
Knaresborou^  448. 
Knebworth  390. 
Knepp  Castle  53. 
Knighton  216. 
Knight  Wood  86. 
Knockholt  18. 
Kiiole  13. 
KnoU  417. 
Knowle  257. 
Knowsley  348. 
Knowsthorpe    Old    Hall 

488. 
Knucklas  216. 
Knutaford  292. 
Kyle  Akin  Ferry  545. 563. 

—  of  Durness  568. 

—  of  Lochalsh  563. 

—  of  Sutheriand  563. 

—  of  Tongue  568. 
Kyles  of  Bute  538. 
Kylesku  Ferry  567. 
Kymin  Hill  184. 
Kynanee  Cove  158. 

Laoock  Abbey  118. 
Lady  bank  661. 
Lady  Booth  397. 
~  Place  280, 


Lagg  532. 

Laggaa  545. 

La  Hogue  Bie  95. 

Laindon  498. 

Lairg  564. 

Lake  District  411. 

—  Side  413. 
Laleham  232. 
Lamberhurst  14. 
Lamboum  111. 
Lamesley  455. 
Lamlash  532. 
Lammas  Castle  440. 
Lamoma  Cove  156. 
Lampeter  218. 
Lamphey  222. 
Lamplugh  429. 
Lanark  £31. 
Lancaster  406. 
Lancing  54. 
L^Ancresse  Bay  91. 

—  Common  91. 
Landewednack  154. 
Landore  207. 
Landport  58. 
Land^s  End  157. 
Landulph  148. 
Lanercost  Priory  460. 
Langdale  Pikes  420. 
Langford  127. 
Langholm  603. 
Langland  Bay  209* 
Langleaford  458. 
Langley  109. 

—  Hall  455. 

—  MUl  436. 
Langncss  861. 
Langside  530. 
Langstrath  Beck  430. 
Langwith  403. 
Lanheme  160. 
Lanhydrock  150. 
Lansdown  117. 
Lantern  Hill  169. 
Lanyon  Cromlech  158. 
Lapford  109. 
Lapworth  257. 
Largo  551. 

La  Bocque  95. 
Lartington  451. 
Latheron  565. 
Lathkill  Dale  393. 
Lathom  House  348. 
Latimer  386. 
Latrigg  433. 
Lauder  507. 
Laughame  211. 
Launceston  160. 
Laurencekirk  552. 
Lavant  63. 
Lawers  560. 
Lawrence  Hill  126. 
Laxey  860. 


Laxford  Bridge  567. 
Lea  474. 

— ,  the  378.  390.  474. 
Leadburn  508. 
Leadhills  510. 
Leam,  the  253. 
Leamington  253. 
Leamside  455. 
Leatherhead  60. 
Lechlade  197. 
Leckhampton  Hill  191. 
Ledbury  200. 
Ledmore  564. 
Lee  (Devon)  169. 

—  Abbey  172. 

—  Bay  171. 

—  on-the-Solent  82. 
Leeds  487. 

~  CasUe  36. 
Leek  865. 

-  Wootton  256. 
Leen,  the  882. 
Leicester  372. 

—  Abbey  374. 

Leigh  (Lancashire)  348. 

—  (Staffordshire)  365. 

—  Down  127. 
Leighton  263. 

—  Bussard  263. 
Leiston  494. 
Leith  528. 

—  HUl  61. 
Lelant  Bay  154. 
Leman,  the  184. 
Lennoxtown  537. 
Leny^  Pass  of  535. 
Lensie  ^26, 
Leominster  188. 
Leonardslee  48. 
L'Brde  91. 
Lerwick  570. 
Lescudjack  Castle  155. 
Leslie  551. 
Letchworth  390. 
Letterston  212. 
Leuchars  551. 

Leven  551. 

-,  the  410.  533. 
Levers  Water  415. 
Levisham  M3. 
Lewes  43. 
Lewis,  isle  of  543. 
Lexden  489. 
Leyburn  449. 
Leys,  the  188. 
Leysdown  23. 
Lesayre  362. 
Lichfield  366.  xlix.  1. 
Liddel,  the  503. 
Liddesdale  504. 
Lidford  Ul. 
Lifton  141. 
Lihou.91. 
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Limnerslease  66. 
Limpley  Stoke  Hi. 
Limp8fi6ld  46. 
Linby  439. 

Linoluden  Abbey  Ml. 
Lineoln  470.  xxxviii.  xli. 

xlii.  xliii.  xUt.  xMi. 

xlviii. 
Lindisfarne  459.  xl. 
Lindley  869. 
Lingmell  432.  484. 

—  Beck  435. 

—  Gill  434. 
Lingmoor  Fell  416. 
Lingwood  493. 
Linley  196. 
Linlithgow  525. 
Linn  of  Dee  666. 

—  of  Muick  656. 

—  of  Quoich  566. 
Linton  475. 
Liphook  67. 
Liskeard  160. 
Lismore  641. 
Lisa  67. 

Littie  Ben  Wyvis  667. 
LitUecote  Hall  111. 
Little  Haldon  136. 
Littlehampton  54. 
Little  Haven  312. 

—  Hempston  U0» 

—  HiU  216. 

—  Langdale  420. 

—  Mapleetead  488. 
Littlemore  251. 

Littie  Orme's  Head  299. 

—  Solebu^  117. 
Littleton  W. 
Litton  448. 
LiTerpool  340. 

Bold  Street  345. 
Botanic  Gardens  346. 
Canning  Place  344. 
Carnegie  Library  846. 
Castte  Street  844. 
Cathedral  346. 
Cattie  Market  346. 
Conaervatiye  Club  343. 
Convent  of  Ifotre 

Dame  346. 
County  Sessions  House 

848. 
Custom  House  844. 
Dale  Street  848. 
Docks  346. 
Duke  Street  344. 
Electric  Railway  346 
Environs  847. 
Everton  346. 
Exchange  844. 
GladstoneConservatory 

346. 
Gorea  Piazzas  847. 


liverpool; 

Government  School  of 

Art  845. 
Greek  Church  845. 
JnniorBeformClub  848 
Landing  Stage  846. 
Law  Courts  343. 
Library,  Free  843. 
Liverpool  College  845. 

—  Institute  846. 

—  University  845. 
London  Road  845. 
Lyceum  846. 
Medical  Institution 

846. 

—  School  846. 
Mersey  Tunnel  847. 
Moxmt  Pleasant  846. 
Municipal  Offices  843 
Museum  348. 
Newsham  Park  846. 
Picton  Beading  Boom 

818. 
Pier  Head  846. 
Police  Court  848. 
Post  Office  841. 
Prince's  Park  846. 
Railway  Stations  840. 

844.  847. 
Reform  Club  843. 
Revenue  Offices  348. 
Bodney  Street  845. 
Boyal  Infirmary  845. 

—  Institution  344. 
Sailors'  Home  844. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's 

Church  845. 

—  George's  HaU  342. 

—  James's  Cem.  845. 

—  John's  Market  8a. 

—  Luke's  Church  345. 

—  Margaret's  Ch.  345. 

—  Matthew's   A  St. 
James'  Church  345. 

~  Michael's  Ch.  344. 

—  Nicholas's  Ch.  844. 

—  Patrick's  Oh.  846. 

—  Peter's  Church  844. 
Schools  of  Science  343. 
Seamen's  Orphanage 

346, 
Sefton  Park  346. 
Shaw  Street  846. 
Stanley  Park  846. 
Statues  348.  844.  346. 
Steamers  341. 
Synagogue  345. 
Theatres  341. 
Town  Hall  343. 
Toxteth  Park  Chapel 

346. 
Unitadtian  Chapel  846. 

—  Church  945. 


Liverpool : 
Walker  Fine  Art  Gal- 
lery 848. 
Wavertree  Park  346. 
Wellington  Mon.  84B. 
Welsh   Presbyterian 

Church  846. 
Wesleyan  Central  Hall 

845. 
Workhouse  346. 
Young  Men's  Chriatian 
Association  846. 
Liverpool  Beservoir  819. 
Lisa,  the  429.  488. 
Lizard,  the  153. 

—  Town  154. 
Llam  Trwsgyll  884. 
Llanaber  Church  813. 
Llanbadam-Fawr  282. 
Llanbeblig  Church    306. 
Llanbedr  310. 
Uanbedrog  300. 
Llanberis  380. 

—  Pass  333. 
Llanbrynmair  279. 
Llandaff  206.  xlv.  xlvi. 
Llandderfel  820. 
Llanddewi-Brefi  318. 
Uanddona  806. 
Llanddwywe  812. 
Llandegai  804. 
Llandilo  217. 
Llandisilio  Church  305. 
Llandovery  317. 
Llandrillo  296.  830. 
Llandrindod  Wells  216. 
Llandudno  297. 
Llandyssil  318. 
Llanelltyd  812.  315. 
Llanelly  211. 
Llanfachreth  818. 
Llanfair  (Anglesey)  805. 

—  Caereimon  278. 
Llanfairfechan  801. 
Llanflhangel-y-Penaant 

280. 
UanfyUin  278. 
Llangadock  317. 
Llangammarch  Wells  316. 
Llangollen  S30. 
Llangorse  Pool  314. 
Llangnnllo  316. 
Llangunnor  318. 
Llangynog  278. 
Llanidloes  314. 
Llanilar  319. 
Llanmorlais  209. 
Llanrhaiadr  396b 
~  Mochnant  378. 
Llanrhos  299. 
Llanrhychwvn  334. 
Llanrwst  823. 
LlansanniB  396. 

J 
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LlMtstephan  OMtle  211. 
Llanthony  Abbey  201. 
Llantriwant  206. 
Llantwit  M  aior  206. 
Lluityt llio  820. 
LlanuwcbllTn  31S. 
lilamdhasigel  201. 
Llanwddyn  Valley  319. 
Llanwnda  306. 
Llanwrda  217. 
Llanwrtyd  Wells  316. 
Llaay^il  318. 
Llanymyneeh  278. 
Llawbaden  Oaatle  819. 
LlawUeeb  Kte.  311. 
Llecbog  331. 
Lledr  Valley  326.  326. 
Lleyn  Prom.  809. 
Lliw«dd  836. 
Llagwy,  the  324. 
Llwcbwr,  the  ill. 
Llwyngwril  280. 
Llyfiiant  Valley  280. 
lilyinan  Kymbyr  838. 
Llyn  Araa  816. 

—  Arenig  319. 
I^lynelya  278. 

Llyn  Cra&ant  824. 883. 

—  Owlyd  838. 
>-  Cynweh  314. 

-~  Dda'r  Arddn  387. 

—  Elsi  824. 

—  Ffynnon-y-Owai  389. 

—  Garnedd  337. 

—  Geirionydd  333. 

—  Gweman  316. 

—  Gwynant  836. 

—  Idwal  336. 

—  Llydaw  838. 

—  Ogwen  826.  804. 

—  Padarn  830. 

—  PeriB  330. 

—  QaeUyn  383. 

—  Safadden  314. 

—  Tecwyn  827. 

—  Tegid  318. 

—  Teyrn  837. 

—  Trigraienyn  818. 

—  Tiyweryn  319. 

—  y-Cae  817. 

—  y-Cwn  832. 
»  y-Dina«  836. 

—  y-Dywarchen  884. 

—  y-Gader  817.  834. 

—  y-Gafr  817. 

—  y-Horwynion  828. 

—  y-Parc  834. 
Loch  A'an  066. 
~  Aehallt  667. 

—  Achray  684. 

—  Ailort  649. 

—  Aline  641. 

^  Alsh  646.  663. 


Lo^  Arkaig  646. 

-  Arklet  W. 

-  Assynt  664.  667. 

-  Awe  639.  640. 

-  Baddegyle  667. 

-  Borrolan  664. 

-  Broom  667. 

-  Gaimbawn  567. 

-  Callater  666. 
Loehcarron  668. 
Loeh  Gomiflk  642. 

—  Graggle  864. 
—>  Greran  643. 

—  DochfouT  646. 

—  Drunkle  637. 

—  Earn  548. 
Locheamhead  663. 
Loch  Eck  688. 

—  Bil  648. 
Loeheilside  649. 
Loch  Bilt  649. 

—  Bribol  668. 

—  Erieht  561. 

—  Etive  542. 

Head  543. 

~  Ewe  666. 

—  Eye  663. 

—  Fleet  664. 

—  Pyne  538.  540. 

—  Garry  561. 

—  Gilp  539. 
Lochgilphead  589. 
Loch  Glencoul  667. 

—  Glendhn  667. 
Lochgoilhead  538. 
Loch  Griam  664. 

—  Inch  Oastle  513. 

—  Inehard  668. 

—  Inyer  567. 

—  Katrine  534. 

—  Ken  513. 

—  Leren  (Argyll)  544. 
(Fife)  536. 

—  Linnhe  541.  648. 

—  Lochy  545. 

—  Lomond  533. 

—  Long  532. 

—  of  the  Lowes  660. 

—  Loyal  664. 

—  Lubnaig  585.  643. 

—  Lnichart  563. 

—  Lurgan  667. 
— .Lydoch  549. 

—  Karee  546. 

—  Melfort  642. 

—  Henteith  637. 

—  Herkland  564. 

—  Horar  549. 

—  More  664. 

—  Hoy  662. 
Lochnagar  666. 
Loeh  Nayer  664. 
^HeM&46. 


Loch  Oich  546. 

-  Bannoch  649.  561. 

—  Banaa  532. 

—  Bidden  638. 

—  Bosque  546. 

-  Boar  666. 

—  Byan  518. 

—  Scavaig  642. 

—  Shiel  549. 

—  Shin  564. 

-  Sloy  548. 

—  Stack  564. 

—  Striven  638. 

—  Sonart  649. 

—  Tarbert  539. 

—  Tay  660. 

—  Tollie  666. 

—  Torridon  546.  663. 

—  Treig  549. 

—  Trool  518. 

—  TuUa  548. 

—  Tammel  661. 

—  Vennachar  534. 

—  Watten  565. 
Lockerbie  60G. 
Lockinge  112. 
Locko  Park  371. 
Lodore  Falls  437. 
Logan  Bock  107. 
London  1. 
Longdendale  880. 
Long  Ditton  233. 
Longdown  109. 
Loi|gford  Gastle  106. 
Longforgan  654. 
Longhope  182. 
Longleat  118.  lix. 
Long  Keg  106. 
Long  Helford  475. 
Longniddry  506. 
Longship  Bocks  167. 
Longtown  508. 
Looe  150.  153. 

—  Island  149. 
Lord  Isle  426. 
Lord's  Seat  397. 
Lose  Hill  397. 
Loseley  65. 
Lossiemouth  547. 
Lostwithiel  160. 
Loth  665. 
Loudwater  227. 
Loughborough  372. 
Loughor  211. 
Loughrige  Fell  416. 

—  Tarn  430. 
Louth  478. 
Lover^s  Leap  898. 
Lovers^  Seat  41. 
Lowestoft  494. 
Lowes  Water  429. 
Low  Gill  407. 

—  Hartsop  436; 
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Lower  Seeding  48. 

—  Wbarfedale  464. 
Lowick  376. 

Low  Man  438. 
Lowman,  the  134. 
Lowther  Castle  4(X7. 
Low  Water  416. 

—  Wood  Hotel  414. 
Lnecombe  Chine  71. 
Luce  Bav  613. 
Lueker  469. 
Laekham  176. 
Ludgerflhall  86. 
Luddington  961. 
Ludlow  188. 

Lad's  Church  899. 
Luflhess  608. 
Luc^,  the  612. 
Lullington  44. 
Lulworth  Caatle  100. 

—  Cove  100. 
Lumley  Castle  466. 
Luncarty  664. 
Lundy  166. 
Lune,  the  407.  461. 
Luss  633. 
Lufltleigh  186. 
Luton  078. 
Lutterworth  384. 
Luzulion  Valley  169. 
Lybster  666. 
Lydbrook  183. 
Lydd  42. 

Lydney  181. 
Lydstep  221. 
Lyme  Kegis  108. 
Lymington  97. 
Lympne  Caetle  16. 
Lyn,  the  171.  172.  etc. 

—  Bridge  171. 

—  cuff  173. 
Lyndhurst  86. 

—  Boad  86. 
Lynher  Creek  148. 
— ,  the  150; 
Lynmouth  172. 
Lynn  486. 
Lynton  172. 
LyonnesBe  168. 
Lytham  406. 
Lyulph'8  Tower  424. 

Mablethorpe  474. 
Haeeles  field  368. 
Macduff  647. 
Machno,  the  326. 
Maohrihanish  Bay  632. 
Machynlleth  279. 
Maomerry  609. 
Madeley  365. 
Madingley  434. 
Haenporth  162. 
aentwrog  829. 


Maentwrog  Boad  319. 
Maes  Cwm  381. 

—  Ga,rmon  292. 
— »  y-Bryner  314. 

—  y-Gaer  801. 

—  y-Garnedd  310. 
Maeshove  670. 
Magdalen  Boad  486. 
Magna  Charta  Is.  232. 
Maiden  Castle  (Dorset) 

100. 

Purham)  465. 

Maidenhead  231. 
Maiden  Moor  427. 

—  l^ewtoA  111. 

—  Pap  666. 

—  Paps  604. 
Maidstone  85. 
Maikenfield  Hall  467. 
Main  Bench  76. 
Mainland  667. 
Maiden  64. 
Maldon  488. 
Malew  361. 
Malham  Core  439. 
Mallaig  550. 
Mailing  36.  xlii. 
Mallwyd  279. 
Malmesbury  113.  xlriii. 

Ivi. 
Malmsmead  173. 
Malton  461. 
Malvern  199.  Ivi. 
--  Hills  199. 
MalwoQd  86. 
Mam  Tor  897. 
Man,  Isle  of  368. 
Manaccan  162. 
Manaton  136. 
■anchester  360. 

Albert  Square  364. 

All  Saints'  Church  866. 

Ancoats  365. 

Assise  Courts  354. 

Athenseum  356. 

Bellevue  Gardens  361. 

Botanic  Gardens  361. 

Brou^ton  861. 

Cathedral  853.  Uv. 

— ,  Boman  Catholic 
365. 

Cheadle  355. 

Cheetham  HiU  861. 

Chetham  College  353. 

Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  366. 

City  Art  Gallery  851. 

Concert  HaU  851. 

Corn  Exchange  368 <- 

County  Gaol  864. 

Deansgate  354. 

Bxchsnge  853. 

Eye  HospMftl  355. 


Jfaaeheatei : 
Faotories  362. 
Fallowfield  866. 
Free  Trade  Hall  856. 
Grammar  School  864. 
Llbrazy,  Free  864. 
Manchester  Art  Mnaeum 
865. 

—  Ship  Canal  366. 
339. 

Market  Street  862. 
Memorial  Hall  854. 
Mosley  Street  854. 
Old  l^afford  361. 
Owens  College  865. 
Oxford  Street  365. 
Peel  Park  366. 
PiccadiUy  362. 
Post  Office  351.  352. 
Bailway  Stotions  860. 

362.  864.865. 
Boyal  Infirmary  853. 
Busholme  366. 
Bylands  Ubrary  854. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 

356. 
St.  Peter's  Church  855. 
Salfo?d  861. 
School  of  Art  866. 
Smithfield  Market  363. 
Statues  852.  353.  854. 
Technical  School  365. 
Theatres  851. 
Town  Hall  354. 
Victoria  University  865. 
WhitwOTth  Inst.  866. 

—  Park  856. 

—  Street  865. 
Workhouse  854. 

Manchester  Ship  Caoal 

839.  866. 
Manesty  428. 
Mangotsfleld  189. 
Manningtree  489. 
Manod  Mawr  327. 
Manorbier  221. 
Mansfield  409. 

—  Woodhouse  403. 
Man  ton  375. 
Mapledurham  280. 
Mappleton  4O0. 
Marasion  165. 
March  486. 
Mardale  Green  425. 
Margam  Abbey  907. 
Margate  94. 
Marhamchureh  168. 
Mark  Ash  Wood  86. 
Market  Bosworth  874. 

—  Dravton  975. 

—  Harborough  875. 

—  Jew  165. 

—  BascB  470. 
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Harket  Warsop  405. 

—  Weighton  467. 
Markindi  661. 
Mark'ft  Tey  488. 
Marlborough  86. 
Marldon  1^. 
Mar  Lodge  665. 
Marlow  231. 
Marple  869. 
Marsden  857. 
Marshfield  202. 
Marsh  Lock  230. 

—  Mills  142. 
Marston  448. 

—  Mine  292. 

—  Moor  448. 
Martin,  Isle  667. 
Maryport  410. 
Mary-Tavy  142. 
Masborongh  436. 
Masbury  118. 
Masbam  467. 
Massingbam  487. 
Maason  393. 
Matlock  892. 
Matterdale  End  431      ~ 
Mauchltne  612. 

Maud  Junction  566. 
Mangbold  Head  363. 
Manmbury  Binga  100. 
Mavia  Grind  571. 
Mawcarse  569. 
Mawddacb,  the  311.  813. 
Hawgan  Forth  160. 
Mawnan  Smith  162. 
Mazwelltown  511.  "^ 
May,  lale  of  606. 

—  Hill  182. 
Maybole  532. 
Mayfield  87. 
Mealyourronie  546. 
Measach  Falls  667. 
Meaaand  Beck  425. 
Meayy  149. 

— ,  the  142. 
Meden,  the  405. 
Medina,  the  68.  73. 
Medmenham  230. 
Medway,  the  19.  34.    - 
Meerabrook  Hall  882. 
Meigle  664. 
Meikle  Ferry  563. 
Meini-Hirion  301. 
Melfort  Paaa  639.  541. 
Mell  Fell  431. 
Mellia  490. 
Melmerby  467. 
Melrose  605. 
Melton  Gonatable  487. 

—  Mowbray  874. 
MelYich  56S. 

Menai  Bridge  Village  306. 
Station  806. 


Menai  Saapension  Bridge 

304. 
Mendip  Hills  118. 128. 182. 
Menheniot  160. 
Menaton  441. 
Menteith,  Lake  of  537. 
Mentmore  263. 
Meopham  19. 
Merchiston  610. 
Mere  106. 
Merripit  144. 
Merrirale  143. 
Meraey,  the  839.  340. 

841.  etc. 

—  Tunnel  847. 
Merstham  46. 
Meratone  73. 
Merthyr  TydvU  204. 
Methll  561. 
Methlick  558. 
Methyen  663. 
Mewalade  Bar  210. 
Mezborough  444. 
Mey  566. 
Micheldean  182. 

—  Boad  182. 
Michelham  Priory  44. 
Mickleden  430. 
Mickle  Fell  451. 
Micklefield  435. 
Mickleham  61* 
Mickleton  641. 
Midcalder  610. 
Middleham  449. 
Middleabrough  449. 
Middleton  Croas  892. 

—  Dale  396. 

—  in-Teeadale  451. 

—  Junction  357. 

—  Woods  441. 
Middletown  278. 
Midhurst  63. 
Milford  (Pembroke)  213. 

—  (Surrey)  86. 

—  Hayen  213. 

—  on-Sea  97. 
Mill  Bay  142. 
MiUfoeek  416. 
Millbridge  67. 
Mlllbrook  149. 
Mill  Dale  400. 
Miller  Brow  413. 
Miller's  Dale  869. 
Mill  0ill  Force  449. 
Millisle  613. 
MiUslade  178. 
Milton  97. 
MUton  Park  390. 
Milverton  264. 
mnehin  Head  209. 
BOnehead  134. 
Minety  177. 
Minatead  85. 
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Minster  (Cornwall)  163. 

—  in-Sheppey  23. 

—  in-Thanet  36. 
Minaterley  278. 
Minto  drags  604. 
Mirables  72. 
Mirfleld  357. 
Mistley  489. 
Mitcham  60. 
Moat  Lane  279. 
Mochraa  Peninaula  810.' 
Moel  Gynweh  814. 

—  Ddu  335. 

—  Eilio  331. 

—  Fammau  296. 

—  Fema  820. 
Moelfre  311. 
Moel  Hebog  385. 

—  OflBrwm  311.  314. 

—  Morfydd  320. 

—  Siabod  825.  332. 
Wnion  301. 

Moelwyn  827.  329.  835. 
Moel-y-Gi  331. 

—  y..Gamelin  320.  322. 

—  y-Geifr  819. 
y-^eraint  321. 
y-Geat  309. 

—  y-Golfa  278. 

—  y-Senicl  310. 

—  y-Tryfan  338. 
Moffat  609. 

—  Dale  506. 
Mold  292.  Uii. 
Mole,  the  48. 
Mona  305. 
Monerieff  Hill  563. 
Monesa  Falls  560. 
Moniaiye  512. 
Monifieth  552. 
Monkey  Is.  231. 
Monk's  Gave  282. 
Monkseaton  468. 
Monkatone  Prom.  221. 
Monkton  Priory  222. 
Monkwearmouth  465. 

zxxyii. 
Monmouth  183. 
Monsal  Dale  369. 
Montgomery  279. 
Mont  Mado  97. 

—  Orgueil  96. 
Montrose  562. 
Monzie  653. 
Moore  364. 
Moorhampton  213. 
Moor  Park  (Hertford)  386 

—  (Surrey)  77. 
Moot  Hall  377. 
Morar  660. 
Moray  Firth  647. 
Morecambe  407. 

—  Bay  410.  ; 

38 
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Koreton  100. 

—  Hampatead  136. 

—  in-the-Jfaiflh  197. 
Korfk  Harlech  310. 
Morlaif  305. 
Momingside  6S4. 
]lorp«tli  463. 
Morrone  Hill  665. 
Morte  Point  170. 
Morthoe  160. 
Mortimer  110. 
Morton  Farm  70. 

—  Pinkney  26a 
Monrah  168. 
Morven  666.  665. 
Morwell  Bocfca  1A8. 
Morwenstow  16i. 
Mosedale  483. 
Mossglel  612. 
Mossley  357. 
Mostyn  294. 
Mote  Park  86. 
MotherweU  510. 
Mottifltone  73. 

—  DowbTS. 
Moulin  661. 
Moulin  finet  Bay  90. 
Moalsey  Lock  233. 
Moolsford  112.  226. 
Mound,  the  664. 
Mount  Oabura  43. 

—  Dinham  (near  Exeter) 
109. 

—  Edgcumhe  148. 

—  Grace  Priory  449. 

—  Harry  43. 

—  Lee  232. 
Mounljoy  455. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  374. 

—  Sorrel  372. 
Mountstuart  538. 
MouDt*s  Bay  166. 
Mousa  671. 

Mooaehold  Heath  483. 
Mouaehole  156. 
Monfa  Water  631. 
Month  Mill  165. 
Moy  Hall  663. 
Moye,  La  96. 

,  Point  90. 

Much  WenlDok  189. 
Muck  641. 
Moirkirk  512. 
Muir  of  Ord  662. 
Muirtown  646. 
Muker  446. 
Mnlftra  Cromlech  168. 
Mnlgrave  CasUe  464. 
Mull.  Isle  of  541. 

—  of  Gantyre  539. 

—  of  Qalloway  613. 
MuUyon  153. 
Vomblea,  the  208. 


Momblea  fioad  217. 
Mundealey  498. 
Maneas  Oastle  671. 
Mungaadale  666. 
Murrayfleld  515. 
Murthly  659. 
Murtle  656. 
Musselburgh  600. 
Muthill652. 
MuUey  141; 
Mylor  162. 
Mynach,  the  282. 
MyiiffDrdd  810. 
Mynydd  Nodal  319. 

—  Mawr  333. 

—  Moel  316.  317. 
Mytham  Bridge  396. 

Nab  Cottage  417. 

—  Ferry  fi4. 

—  Scar  417.  419. 
Kabum  i46. 
l^addle  Book  430. 
NaUsea  127. 
KaUsworth  190. 
Nairn  647. 

Nan  Bield  Pass  426. 
Kannau  314. 
Kant-Eos  282. 

—  Ffrancon  326. 

—  Gwynant  334. 

—  Mill  383. 
KanUle  806. 
Nantwlch  865. 
Nani-y-Gwryd  383. 
~  y-Mor  336. 
Karberth  219. 
Naseby  266. 

Nash  GliA,  the  305. 
Naworth  459. 
Near  Sawrey  414. 
Neath  307. 
— ,  the  307. 
Needles,  the  76. 
NeidpaUi  Castle  606. 
Nene,  the  334.  888. 
Ness,  the  546.  563. 
Neston  A  Parkgate  284. 
Netherby  HaU  606. 
Nether  Stowey  138. 
Nethy  Bridge  561. 
NeUey  00.  xUx. 

—  Abbey  84. 
NeviUe's  Croaa  455. 
Nevin  309. 

New  Abbey  511. 
Newark  444.  Iv. 

—  Abbey  64. 

—  Tower  606. 
Newbattle  Abbey  607. 
Newbiggin  440. 
Newbridge  304. 

—  on-Wye  314. 


New  Brighton  847. 

—  Brompton  23. 
Newbury  111. 
Newcastle  466.  Ivi. 

-  Emlyn  218. 

—  under-Lyme  365. 
Newcastleton  504. 
New  Gross  12. 

—  Oumnook  613. 

—  Deer  668. 
Newent  300. 
New  Forest  85. 
Newgale  Bridge  334. 
New  Galloway  513. 

—  Halles  609. 
Newhaven  (England)  43. 

—  (Scotland)  534. 
New  Holland  469. 
Newington  33. 
Newlands  439. 

—  Comer  62. 
Newlyn  155. 
Newmarket  (Sofblk)  497. 

—  (Wales)  395. 
New  Milford  313. 
'MUla  869. 

—  MUton  97. 
Newnham  181. 

-  Paddox  334. 
Newport(Monmouth)303. 

—  (Salop)  366. 

—  (Wales)  313. 

—  (Wight)  73. 
-^  Pagnell  363. 

New  (^uay  (Cardigan)  213. 
Newquay  (Cornwall)  159. 
New  Radnor  188. 

—  Bomney  43. 
Newsham  466. 
New  Shoreham  xlvi. 

—  Southgate  391. 
Newstead  Abbey  402. 
Newton  Abbot  135. 
Newtonairds  512. 
Newton-le- Willows  349. 

—  Ferrers  149. 

—  Tony  101. 
Newtown  (Lizard)  152. 
~  (Wales)  279. 

—  (Wight)  74. 

—  Stewart  618. 
Neyland  213.      ~ 
Nicholaston  2U. 
Nidd,  the  466. 
Nidderdale  448.  466. 
Nine  Maidens  163. 
Ningwood  74. 
Nith,  the  511. 
Niton  72. 

Noe,  the  396. 
Noirmont  96. 
Moltland  570. 
Norborj  401. 
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Xorbury  Park  61. 
Korfolk  Broads  496. 
>-  Park  382. 
Korliam  604. 
Kormanlmrst  S9. 
Kormanton  487. 
Korris  Castle  76. 
NorthaUerUm  449. 
Northam  83. 

—  Burrows  167. 
Korthampton  264.  xli. 
Xortli  Barrale  868. 

—  Berwick  608. 
Kortheouri  72. 

North  Downs  46.  47.  60. 

—  Bsk  624. 
Xorthfleld  198. 
Northfleet  84. 
North  Foreland  26. 

—  Hill   (Somerset)   184. 
177. 

(Worcester)  200. 

Xorthiam  41. 
Northolt  237. 
North  Qneensjferrf  650. 

—  Soad  141. 

—  Rode  365. 

—  Bonaldshaj  570. 

—  Shields  466. 

—  Stoke  117. 

—  Tawton  141. 
Northumberland  Lakes 

460. 
North  Wales  298. 

—  Walsham  493. 
Northwich  292. 
Northwood  886. 
North  Wooton  487. 
Norton  Bridge  965. 

—  Fitzwarren  188. 
Norwich  491.   xxzix. 

xlvi.  xlviii. 
Norwood  45. 
Noss  570. 
Noss  Mayo  149. 
Nottingham  382. 
Nonp  Head  570. 
Novar  563. 
Nuneaton  369. 
Nnneham  Gonrtenay 

238.329. 

—  Park  229* 
Nnnwell  70. 
Nursling  84. 
Nutonmhe  Wood  178. 
Nutaeld  14. 

OakhaAt   375.    xli.    iclii. 

xliii. 
Oakley  876; 

—  Park  177. 
Oare  Church  175. 
Oareford  175.  I 


Oattands  Park  64. 
Oban  540. 
Ochil  Hills  636. 
Ochtertyre  653. 
Ockenden  498. 
Ockley  62. 
Ockwells  231. 
Oddicombe  188. 
Oddington  252. 
Odiham  77. 
Oflfa^s  Dyke  279. 
Offchureh  Bury  254. 
Offham  Oreen  36. 
Ogbury  Hill  104. 
Ogmore  Castle  206. 
Ogwen,  the  301. 
Okehampton  141. 
Okement,  the  141. 
Old  Barrow,  the  175. 

—  Baaing  77. 

—  Colwyn  296. 

—  Cumnock  512. 
Oldham  857. 

Old  Hunstanton  487. 

—  Llanberis  832. 

—  Xan,  the  415. 

—  Meredith,  the  306. 

—  Sarum  1()4. 
Oliyer's  Mount  462. 
OUerton  406. 
Olney  377. 
Onchan  360. 
Orbliston  647. 

Ord  of  Caithness  566. 
Ore  41. 

Orkney  Islands  668. 
Ormathwalte  427. 
Ormesby  487. 
Orme's  Head  298.  299. 
Ormiston  509. 
Ormskirk  848. 
Orpington  12. 
Orrest  Head  418. 
Orwell,  the  488. 
Osborne  76. 
Oscott  College  273. 
Osmington  100. 
Ossian's  Cave  544. 
Oswestry  278. 
Otley  441 
Otterbourne  81. 
Otterham  160. 
Otterspool  849. 
Ottery  St.  Mary  106. 
Oughty  Bridge  380. 
Oulton  Broad  495. 
Oundle  266. 
Ouse,  the  43. 48.  263. 876. 

377.  4415. 
Oyeraoaig  564. 
Oxenfell  419. 
Oxenholme  407. 
Oxenhope  439. 


Oxford  238.liv.lTili.lix. 
Ix.  Ixi. 

All  Souls  Collie  247. 
Alms  Houses  2^. 
Ashmolean  Museum 
249. 

,  Old  248. 

BaUiol  College  248. 
Boats  234. 

Bodleian  Library  242, 
Botanic  Garden  246. 
Brasenose  College  242. 
Broad  Street  248. 

—  Walk  240. 
Carfax  238. 
Castle  260. 
Cathedral  289. 
Christ  Church  238.  lix. 

Meadow  240. 

Clarendon  Building343. 
College  Barges  241. 234. 
Commemoration  237. 
Convocation  House  243. 
CorpasChristI  Coll.240. 
DiTinity  School  243. 

IviM. 
Environs  351. 
Examination     Schools 

242.  246. 
Exeter  College  247. 
Hertford  College  244. 
High  St.  246. 
Hope  Collection  2^. 
Indian  Institute  243. 
Jesus  CoUege  248. 
Eeble  College  244. 
Lady  MargaretHall  261. 
Lincoln  College  247.1x1. 
Magdalen  Bridge  346. 
Manchester  Coll.  248. 
Mansfield  College  244. 

Ixi. 
Martyrs^  Memorial  249. 
Merton  Coll.  240.  xlix. 
Municipal  Build.  288. 
Music  Boom  248. 
New  Coll.  245.  U.  Ixi. 
Oriel  College  241. 
Pembroke  College  388. 
Pope's  Hall  250. 
Post  Office  268.  238. 
Proscholium  243. 
Pusey  House  280. 
Queen's  College  246. 
Badclifie  Camera  241. 

—  Infirmary  250. 

—  Library  244. 

—  Observatory  260. 
Buskin  College  260. 
St.  Alban  HaU  241. 

—  Aldate's  288. 

—  AloysiuS's  250. 

—  Edmund  HaU  2IQw 

38  • 
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Oxford : 

St.  Frideswide  zlviii. 

—  QUes's  Church  260. 

—  Hilda's  Hall  251. 

—  Hughes  HaU  251. 

—  John's  College  249. 

—  Martin's  A  All  Saints' 
'  247. 

—  Hary's  241.  liz. 
HaU  241. 

—  Mary    Magdalen 
Church  248. 

College  246. 

—  Michael's    250. 
xxxviii. 

—  Paul's  lix. 

—  Peter's  in  the  East 
245. 

SheldonianTheatre243. 
Show  Sunday  240. 
Somerville  College  251 
Taylor  Inst.  249.  Ixi. 
Trinity  College  248. 
Union  Society  250. 
University  College  246. 

—  Galleries  249. 

—  Museum  244.- 

—  Park  244. 

—  Press  250. 
Wadham  College  244. 
Water  Walks  246. 
Worcester  College  250. 
WycUffe  HaU  250. 

Oxted  46. 
Oxton  507. 
Oxwieh  210. 
OykeU  568. 

—  Bridge  Hotel  564. 
Oystermouth  206. 

P^o  HiU  299. 
Packwood  House  272. 
Paddock  Wood  14. 
Padstow  161. 
Paignton  138. 
Pains  Hill  22. 
Painswick  177. 
Paisley  531. 
Pal^  319. 
Pandy  201. 

—  Mm  326. 
Pangbonme  112.  230. 
Pannanich  WeUs  556. 
Panorama  Bocks  441. 

—  Walk  312. 
Panshanger  391. 
Pantglas  808. 
Pant-y-Llan  313. 
Par  151. 
Pardenick  157. 
Parham  62. 
Parkeston  Quay  489. 
P^kgat«  839. 


Parkgate  A  Bawmarsh 

436. 
Parkhurst  Forest  74. 
Park-Ie-Breos  211. 

-  MiU  211. 
Parkstone  99. 
Pamham  House  112. 
Parracombe  171. 
Parrett,  the  132. 
Parsley  Hay  399. 
Parson's  Bridge  282. 

—  Pleasure  2o2. 
Partick  537. 
Parton  518. 
Paston  498. 
Patchway  127. 
Pateley  Bridge  465. 
Pater  228. 
Patney  111. 
Patricroft  849. 
Patterdale  421. 
Paul  Church  166. 
Paviland  Caves  210. 
Peak,  the  391. 

—  Cavern  896. 

—  Forest  Station  368. 
Peakirk  390. 
Peckforton  292. 
Peebles  506. 

Peel  362. 
Pegwell  Bay  25. 
Pelter  Bridge  419. 
Pembrey  A  Burry  Port 

211. 
Pembroke  222. 

—  Bock  223. 
Pembrokeshire  219. 
PenaUy  220. 
Penarth  204. 
Pencader  218. 
Pencaitland  609. 
Penclawdd  217. 
Pendennls  Castle  152. 
Pen  Dinas  282. 
Pendine  211. 
Pendle  fiiU  356. 
Pendleton  850. 
Pendragon  Castle  440. 
Pendre  280. 
Penenden  Heath  36. 
Penge  18. 

Pengwem  Hall  321. 
Penielheugh  504. 
Penistone  380. 
Penkridge  275. 
Penlee  Point  149. 
Pen  Llithrig  833. 
Pemnaen  211. 
Penmaenbaeh  801. 
PenmaenmawT  301. 
Penmaenpool  813. 
Penmon  Priory  306. 
Pennalt  184. 


Pennard  210. 
Penn  Lodge  202. 
Penpergwm  201. 
Pen  Pits  118. 
Penpole  Point  126. 
Penrhyn  330. 

—  Castle  804. 

—  (Farmhouse)  299. 
Penrhyndeudraeth  310. 
Penriee  210. 

Penrith  406. 

—  Beacon  408. 
Penryn  151. 

Pensam  (Flintshire)  296. 

—  OCerionetshire)  810. 
Penselwood  118. 
Pensford  127. 
Penshurst  13. 
Pentarptin  (3ove  168. 
PentilUe  CasUe  148. 
Pentland  Firth  568. 

—  HlUs  510.  524. 
Pditon  Hook  Lock  232. 
Pentraeth  806. 

Pentre  Voelas  326. 
Pentridge  99. 
Pentrwyn  298. 
Penwyllt  215. 
Penyard  182. 
Penybont  216. 
Penybontfaur  278. 
Pen-y-Bont  311. 
'  y-Coed  321. 
-  y-Crug  215. 

—  y-Fan  215, 

—  y-Gader  817. 

—  y-(Her  823. 

—  y-Ghent  440. 

—  y-Groe»  308. 

—  y-Gwryd  382. 

—  y-Gyffniau  335. 

—  y-Hitch  210. 

—  y-Pass  332. 337. 
Peneance  155. 
Perran  Bay  152. 
-^  Bound  152. 
Perranporth  152. 
Perranwell  151. 
Pershore  196.  xivi. 
Perth  553. 
Peterborough  888.   xliv. 

xlvi.  xlii. 
Peterhead  558. 
Petersfield  67. 
Petit  Bot90. 
Petworth  63. 
Pevensey  A  Westbam  53. 
Peveril  CasUe  896. 
Philiphaugh  506. 
Philipstown  525. 
Pickering  466. 
Pieton  U9. 

—  Castle  212. 
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Pieroelrrldge  460l 

Pieroefield  Park  186. 

Plerowall  570. 

Pierre  Moaill^e  96. 

Pierrepont  House  67. 

Pier's  Gill  482. 

Pike  o'Bliseo  418 

>-  o'Stickle  420. 

Pillar  Bock  433. 

Pill  Priory  212. 

Pilling  406. 

Pilmoor  448. 

Pilnlng  302. 

Pilsley  882. 

Pilton  167. 

Pinboe  106. 

Pinkie  609. 

Pinner  386. 

Pipers  A  Merry  Maidens 

156. 
PimmiU  582. 
Fistyll  Bhai&dr  278. 

—  y-Cain  815. 

—  y-Llyn281. 
Pitdiford  H&U  278. 
Pifloehrv  560. 
Pitsea  498. 
Pitt's  Head  834. 
Place  Fell  428.  435. 
Plas  339. 

—  Newydd  831.  306. 
Pleinmont  Point  90. 
Plemont  Point  96. 
Plinlimmon  380.  314. 
Plockton  563. 
Plumpton  43. 

—  Park  466. 
Plnscarden  Abbey  547. 
Plym,  the  141.  143.  145. 
Plymouth  144. 
Plympton  140. 
Pocklington  467. 
Point  of  Ayre  863. 
Pokesdown  98. 
Polegate  43. 

Pollew  Core  168. 
Polly,  the  667. 
Polmont  625. 
Polpeor  164. 
Polperro  i50. 
Polrash  849. 
Poltesco  162. 
Polton  526. 
Polnrrian  Gove  153. 
Pomona  568. 
Pont-Aberglaslyn  884. 
Pontac  95. 
Pontardulais  217. 
Pont  Ddn  312. 

—  Erwyd  382. 
Pontfadog  322. 
Pontfaen  823. 
Pont  Llanio  218. 


PontyeafhYaughan  307. 

—  Newydd  801. 

—  Bhyd-y-Groes  283. 
Pontrilas  201. 
Pont-y-Gysylltaa283. 838. 

—  y-Gromlech  9S12, 

—  y-Gyfyng  325. 

—  y-Mynaeh  283. 

—  y-Pair  834. 

—  y-Pant  325. 
Pontypool  301. 

—  Road  301. 
Pontypridd  304. 
Poole  99. 

—  Bay  98. 

—  Harbour  100. 
Poole's  Hole  898. 
Poolewe  566. 
Pooley  Bridge  423. 
Porchester  60. 
Porlock  175. 

—  Hill  175. 

—  Weir  175. 
Port  Appiu  643. 

—  Askaig  539. 

—  Bannatyne  638. 

—  Carlisle  410. 

—  Dinorwic  807. 

—  EUot  148. 

—  Ellen  539. 

—  Erin  361. 

—  Eynon  210. 
~  Glasgow  538. 
Portelet  Bay  96. 
Portesham  100. 
Porthcawl  206. 
Porthleven  153. 
Porthlwyd  328. 
PorUnscale  428. 
Port  Isaac  161. 

Road  161. 

Portishead  126. 
Poriland  Castle  101. 

—  Island  100. 

Port  Lewalgue  860.  868. 

—  Mndoe  309. 

—  of  Menteith  536. 
Portobello  507. 
Porton  101. 
Portpatrick  613. 
Port  Penrbyn  802. 
Portreath  160. 
Portree  548. 

Port  St.  Mary  361. 
Portsea  67. 
Portskewett  181. 
Port  Skillion  960. 
Portsmouth  67. 
Port  Soderick  861. 

—  Sonachan  539. 
Portsoy  647. 

Port  Sunlight  839. 

—  Talbot  207. 


Port  Vietoria  34. 
-  William  518. 
Post  Bridge  144. 
PosUip  Manor  191. 
Potter  Hieham  487. 
Potteries  864. 
Poulton  406. 
Poundbury  Castle  100. 
Powderham  Castle  135. 
Powys  Castle  278. 
Poynings  62. 
PoyntK  Oastle  334. 
Pradanack  Head  163. 
Prawle  Point  189. 
Precipice  Walk  314. 
Preesgweene  288. 
Prescot  848. 
Presely  Hills  212. 
Prestatyn  296. 
Presteign  189. 
Preston  (Brighton)  62. 

—  (Lancashire)  406. 

—  Brook  864. 
Prestonpans  606. 
Preston  Park  48. 
Prestwick  531. 
Pridmouth  151. 
Priestfield  274. 
Prince's  Risborough  227. 
Princctown  142. 

Prior  Park  117. 
Prittlewcll  498. 
Probus  151. 
Prudhoe  461. 
Prysor,  the  328. 
Puekaster  72. 
Puffin  Island  306. 
Pnlboroueh  63. 
Pule,  La  96. 
Pull  Wyke  Bay  414.  419. 
Pumpsaint  217. 
Purbeck  Island  100. 
Pnrfleet  498. 
Purleigh  498. 
Purley  (Oxon)  330. 

—  (Surrey)  46. 
Purton  177.  Ivi. 
PwU-du  Bay  209. 
Pwllheli  309. 
Pyle  306. 

Quaker's  Tard  204. 
Quainton  Road  385. 
Quantock  Hills  138. 
Quarley  Hill  101. 
Quarr  Abbey  69. 
Quarry  Woods  331. 
Queenborough  28. 
({ueen  Cam^  111. 

—  Eleanor's   Cross   266. 
Queensferry  (Scot.)  525. 
Queen's  Ferry  (Flint- 
shire) 394. 
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Qudlyn  Lake  881. 

Stotion  888. 

Qneniborough  Hall  374. 

>u«Byais,  Le  98. 

[nex  36. 

[ainag  584.  567.     ■ 

[niraing.  the  543. 

(uoU  158. 

inorn  873. 
Quorndon  873. 

Bab7  Castle  456. 
Badoliffe  387. 
Badley  326. 
Badstoek  118. 
BaehllU  610. 
Baglan  184. 
Bainford  360. 
Bainham  28. 
Bame  Head  149. 
Bamp  Holme  414. 
Baoubottom  366. 
Bamsdale  Vallejr  463. 
Bam8ey(l[an)362. 

—  (island)  236. 

—  (Peterborough)  890. 
Bamsgate  35. 
Banmore  Common  61. 
Bannoch  649. 
Banworth  496. 
Bapparee  Cove  169. 
Batho  625. 

Baren  Crag  416. 

—  Fall  828. 
Bavenglass  411. 
Bavensbonme,  the  18. 
Bavenscar  463. 
Bavensworth  (3aatle  456. 
Bawlinson  Xab  413. 
Baynea  Park  64. 
Baynham  Hall  487. 
Beading  110. 

Beay  568. 

—  Deer  Forest  564. 
Beculver  34. 

Bed  Bank  420. 
Bedbridee  84. 
Bedcar  463. 
Bedditch  198. 
Bedhill  46. 

—  Junction  14. 
Bedlands  Wood  61. 
Bedmile  388. 
Bedmire  449. 

Bed  Pike  (Butterm.)  439. 

(Mosedale)  482. 

Bed  Bock  406. 
Bedruth  162. 
Bed  Screes  423. 

—  Tarn  421.  426. 

—  Wharf  Bay  306. 
Beedham  493. 
Beedsmouth  406. 


Beokie  Linn  664.  { 

Beepham  498. 

Beigate  47. 

Benfrew  688. 

Benton  688. 

Bepton  *  Willington  196. 

xxxyii. 
Beaton  607. 
Bestormel  Castle  160. 
Betford  4U. 
Bew  Down  78. 
Beynoldston  210. 
Bhaiadr  Cwm  838. 

—  Du  828.  316. 

—  Gorge  380. 

—  Mawddach  815. 

—  y-Wennol  836. 
Bhayader  314. 
Bheidol,  the  383. 
Bhenass  Falls  363. 
Bhioonieh  Inn  567. 
Bhinns  of  Oalloway  513. 
Bhinog  Fach  810. 

—  Fawr  311. 
Bhiw,  the  378. 
Bhiwargor  319. 
Bhobell-Fawr311.815.3l8. 
Bhondda,  the  204. 
Bhos-on-Sea  396. 
BhoBSily  210. 
Bhnddlan  395. 

Bhu  Nohar  646. 
Bhyd-Ddu  383.  838. 
Bhyl  396. 
Bhymney  304. 
— ,  the  203.  304. 

—  Bridge  301.  304. 
Bibble,  the  866. 406. 440. 
Bibblehead  440. 
Bibchester  406. 

Biber  HaU  893. 
Bibston  466. 
Biccarton  504. 
Biehborough  36. 
Blchmond  (Surrey)  333. 

—  (York)  449. 

—  Hill  233. 
Bickmansworth  386. 
Biddings  503. 
Bider  Point  393. 
Bidgeway,  the  113. 

—  Hills  321. 
Bievaulx  Abbey  448. 
Bingwood  99. 
Bipon  466. 
Bippon  Tor  140. 
Biyals,  the  306.  309. 
Birers  Abbey  448. 
Boade  363. 
Bobertsbridge  38. 
Bobin  Hood^s  Bay  468. 
WeU  467. 

iBobinson  439. 


Bob  Boy*B  Cave  634. 
Bocester  401. 
Boeh  Castle  338. 
Rochdale  867. 
Boehe  Abbey  436. 
Boches  Bocks  160. 
Bochester  19. 
Bochford  498. 
Bock  161. 

—  Ferry  389. 
Bockford  178. 
Bock  Inn  140. 
Bockland  Broads  496. 
Bocky  Valley  168. 
Boker-on-Sea  466. 
Bollesby  487. 
BoUeston  474. 
Bollright  Stones  197. 
Bomaldkirk  461. 
Boman  Bridge  327. 

—  Wall  410.  460. 
Bomford  488. 
Bomiley  369. 
Bomney  Marsh  ^. 
Bomsey  84. 
Bonaldshay  670. 
Bookley  73. 
Boose  410. 
Bosebnsh  313. 
Bosehall  564. 
Bosehill  460. 
Bosemarkie  563. 
Boshren  649. 
Bo8Un634. 

—  OasUe  534. 

Boss  (Cheshire)  284. 

—  (Herefordshire)  183. 

—  (county)  663. 
Bossett  Cirmg  480. 
Bosslynlee  635. 
Bosthwaite  428. 
Bothamstead  378. 
Bothay,  the  414.  417.418. 

—  Bridge  419. 
Bothbury  456. 
Botherham  486. 
Botherhithe  13. 
Bothes  647. 
Bothesay  686. 
Bothiemurehus    Forest 

666. 
Bothley  864. 

—  Temple  884. 
Bottingdean  63. 
Boudham  486. 
Boogemont  Castle  107. 
BoQS^  670. 

Bow  M6. 
Bowardennan  634. 
Bowland's  Castle  67. 
Bowsley  398. 
Bowthom  403. 
Bow  Tor  190. 
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Bowtor  Boeks  303. 
Boximreh  604. 
Boy  Bridge  649. 
Bozel  96. 
Bnabon  283. 
Buardean  Hill  181. 
Bnberslaw  604. 
Buddy  Beok  429. 
Budjftrd  86fi. 
Bufford  Abbey  406. 
Buftis  Stone  W. 
Bagby  968. 
Bugeley  886. 
Bai«lip  Park  888. 
Bum  541. 
BumblingBvldge  (Dollar) 

638. 

(Dunkeld)  660. 

Buneom  384. 
Bannimede  232. 
Bunswick  Bay  483. 
Bushen  Abbey  381. 
Busbford  Oaatle  186. 
Busbmore  99. 
Bnsbton  866. 
BuMel,  Great  and  Little 

91. 
Buswarp  468. 
Bntbinl296. 
Bntbwell  611. 
Butland  Cavern 
Bydal  417. 

—  Hall  417. 

—  Hount  417. 

—  Water  417. 
Byde  68. 
Bye  42. 

—  Honae  476. 
Byl8tone442. 

Saddleback  433. 
Saddleworth  367. 
Saffron  Walden  476. 
Sailmore  568. 
St.  Abb's  Head  007. 

—  Agnea  162. 
(island)  169. 

-r  Agnes^s  Beaeon  162. 

—  Albans  878.  xxxTi. 
szxix.  iTi. 

—  Andrews  661. 

—  Anne  91. 

—  Anne's-by-tbe-Sea  408. 

—  Anne's  Hill  232. 

—  Ann's  Gbapel  831. 

—  Asapb  295. 

—  Anbin's  98. 
Bay  94. 98. 

—  Andries  133. 

—  Austell  161. 
~  Bees  411. 

—  Benet's  Abbey  496. 

—  Blazey  169. 


St.  Bonifiace  Down  71. 

—  Botweirs  604. 

—  Brelade's  Gbureh  96. 

—  Briayel's  184. 

—  Bride's  Bay  228. 

—  Bndeaox  144. 

—  Buryan  166. 

—  Gatbarine*t  Hill 
(Surrey)  85. 

(Wlgbt)72. 

(Winchester)  81. 

Boek  m 

—  Catherine's  117. 
Ferry  633. 

—  Cbad  8ife. 

—  Clears  211. 

—  Cleer  160. 

—  Clement  96. 

—  Golumb  161. 
Boad  159. 

—  Combs  566. 

—  David's  224.  xli.  zlv. 
Head  228. 

—  Denys  82. 

—  Devereux  201. 

-  Donat*s  Castle  205. 

—  Erth  154. 

—  Ethelbert's  Camp  188. 

—  Fagans  208. 

—  FiUans  553. 

—  Gabriels  208. 

—  Genny's  163. 

-  George's  Hill  64. 
~  Germalns  362. 

—  Germans  148. 

—  Giles  106. 

—  Gowan's  Head  223. 

—  Helen's  (LancasO  849. 

a.  of  Wight)  70. 

Junetton  206. 

—  Helier  98. 

—  Herbert's  Isle  428. 

—  HUary  166. 

—  Ives  ((^mwall)  164. 
(Huntingdon)  890. 

—  James's  349. 

—  John's  12. 
Beck  430. 

asle  of  ICan)  363. 

—  Just  in  Penwith  158 

—  Eeveme  158. 

—  Eeyne's  Well  150. 
~  Eew  Highway  161. 
~  Lawrence  (Eoit)  26. 
(Wight)  72. 

—  Leonard's  39. 

—  Margaret's  Bay  18. 
Hope  570. 

—  Martha's  47. 

—  Martin's  159. 

Chureh  95. 

Priory  460. 

—  Maryehureh  188. 


St.  Mary  Cray  19. 

—  Mary's  (ScUly)  166. 
Isle  512. 

Loch  608. 

—  Mawes'  CasUe  152. 

—  Mawgan  160. 

—  Michael's  Church  879. 
Mount  165. 

—  Neot's  (ComwaU)150. 
(Huntingdon)  890. 

—  Kighton's  Eieve  163. 

—  Olave's  495. 

—  Osyth's  Priory  489. 

—  Ouen's  Bay  98. 

—  Paul's  Cray  19. 

—  Peter  Port  89. 

—  Peter's  25. 

—  Piran  152. 

—  Badegund's  Abbey  18. 

—  Sampson  91. 

—  Sunday's  Crag  425. 
422.424. 

—  Trinian's  360. 

—  Tudno's  Ch.  298. 

—  WooUo's  Ch.  202. 
zzxv. 

Saints'  Bay  90. 
Salcombe  139. 
Salford  360.  851. 
Salhouse  498. 
Salisbury  101.  xlv.  zlvii. 

xlviii.  xlix.  1. 

-  Plain  104. 
Salkeld  406. 
Salmstone  Grange  26. 
Salop  278. 
Saltaire  439. 
Saltash  148. 
Saltburn  463. 
Saltford  118. 
Saltley  196. 
Saltney  284. 
Saltoun  509. 
Saltram  House  149. 
Saltwood  Castle  14. 
Salvington  64. 
Samares  95. 

Sampford  Courtney  141. 
Samson,  isl.  169. 
Sancreed  166. 
Sand  566. 
Sandabay  171. 
Sandal  A  Walton  436. 
Sanday  570. 
Sandbach  357. 
Sandbeck  Park  486. 
Sanderstead  45. 
Sandford  236. 

—  MiU  251. 
Sandgate  15. 
Sandhurst  47. 
Sandling  14. 
Sandlodge  671. 
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Sandown  70. 
SandriBgham  487, 
Sandroek  73. 
Sandsend  468. 
Sandwich  26. 
Sandwick  424. 
Sandy  877. 
Sandycroft  294. 
Sandyknowe  604. 
Sanquliar  M2. 
Santon  361. 
Sark  92. 
Sani  Helen  827. 
Sanchiebam  S36. 
Saundersfoot  219. 
Saanderton  227. 
Savemake  111. 
Sawrey  414. 
Sazby  875. 
Saxilby  474. 
Saxmundham  494. 
ScafeU  484. 

—  Pike  484.  432. 
Scald  Law  624. 
Scale  Foree  429. 

—  Hill  429. 
Scalloway  671. 
Scandale  Beck  417. 
Seapa  669. 
Scararen  566. 
Scarba  639. 
Scarborongb  Ml. 
Scarcllffe  405. 

Scarf  Gap  Past  483.  439. 
Scariflbrick  Hall  848. 
ScUehallion  561. 
Scilly  Islea  166. 
Scone  Palace  558. 
Scotch  Dyke  608. 
Scotney  Castle  14. 
Scot's  Gap  45S. 
Scots  wood  461. 
Scoarie  567. 
Scrabster  666. 
Scratchbury  118. 
Scratcheirs  Bay  75. 
Screes  484. 
Seremeriton  459. 
Scrooby  444. 
Scnir-na-Gillean  542. 
Seacombe  284. 
Seaford  43. 
Seamer  Junction  461. 

—  Water  449. 
Sea  Hills  126. 
Seascale  436. 
Seathwaite  416. 
SeatoUer  428. 
Seaton  (Devon)  106. 

—  (Huntingd.)  875. 
Seat  Sandal  418. 
Sea  View  69. 
Bedbergh  440. 


Sedgemoor  183. 
Sedlesoombe  41. 
Segontium  806. 
Seiont,  the  307.  880. 
Selbome  77. 
Selby  444.  zU.  xlix. 
Selkirk  506. 
Sellafield  411. 
SelUng  27. 
Selsdon  Road  46. 
Selsey  66. 
Selworthy  184. 

—  Oreen  176. 
Semley  106. 
Semperingham  388. 
Senlac  38. 
Sennen  157. 
Senny,  the  215. 
Serk  92. 

SetUe  440. 
Sevenoaks  13. 
Seven  Springs,  the  191. 
Severn,  the  178. 190. 192 
202.  etc. 

—  Bridge  190. 

—  Junction  202. 

—  Tunnel  202. 
Shaftesbury  105. 
Shakespeare  Cli£f  17. 
Shalfleet  74. 
Shalford  47. 

Sham  Gastte  117. 
Shandon  648. 
Shandy  Hall  448. 
Shanklin  70. 
Shap  407. 
Shapinshay  570. 
Sharpham  189. 

—  Park  182. 
Sharplow  Point  400. 
Sharpness  190. 
Shaugh  Prior  149. 
Shawford  81. 
Sheaf,  the  880. 
Sheep^s  Tor  142. 
Sheemess  28. 
Sheffield  880. 

—  Park  46. 
Shelford  475. 
Shelton  Oak  277. 
Shenfield  488. 
Shepherd's  Well  83. 
Shepperton  233. 
Shepton  Mallet  118. 
Sherborne  (Dorset)  105. 
Sherbnm  Hospital  455. 
Sherborne  268.  zlii.  Iv. 
Shore  47. 
Sheriffmuir  535. 
Sheringham  487. 
Sherwood  Dell  899. 

—  Forest  401.  406. 
Shetland  Islands  670. 


Shide  78. 
Shields  458. 
8hifhal276. 
Shillingford  229. 
Shin,  &e  563. 
Shipiake  230. 
Shipley  489. 
Shipton  187. 
Shirebrook  408. 
Shire  Oombe  Bay  210. 
Shirehampton  126. 

—  Shoebnry  486. 
Shireoaks  K7. 
Shoebnryness  498. 
Shoreham  68.  It. 
ShomeUffe  15. 
ShorweU  72. 
Shotover  Hill  3S2. 
Shotter  MiU  66. 
Shottery  361. 
Shotton  384. 
Shrewsbury  375. 
Shrivenham  113. 
Shropshire  276. 

—  Union  Canal  294. 336. 
Shugborough  Park  866. 
Sidlaw  Hills  554. 
Sidley  58. 

Sidmouth  106. 
Siebertswold  83. 
Silbury  HUl  85. 
Silchester  110. 
Sillery  Sands  175. 
Silloth  410. 
Silverdale  AlO. 
SUver  How  431. 
Simonsbath  174. 
Singleton  68. 
--  Abbey  206. 
Sinodnn  Hill  229. 
Sittingbonme  28. 
Six  Roads  96. 
Skaig  Bridge  664. 
Skegness  478. 
SkelgiU  428. 
Skelton  448.  xItU. 
Skelwith  Force  419. 
Skenfrith  Castle  184. 
Sketty  211. 
Skibo  563. 
Skiddaw  483. 
Skipton  489. 
Skye  641. 
Skyhill  860. 
Skyrrtd-Vawr  201. 
Slade  210. 

Slade  Valley  168.  169. 
Slapton  Sands  138. 
Slateford  510. 
SlAugham  48. 
Sleaford  888. 
Sligachan,  Glen  642. 
Sloch  Pass  562. 
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Slough  110. 
Slwcb  Tump  315. 
Slymbridge  xly. 
Smailholm  Tower  60&. 
SmaUbrook  69. 
Smallmonth  Caves  170. 
Smeaton  609. 
Smeeth  14. 
Smethwick  272. 
SmithiUs  Hall  866. 
Smoo  Gave  668. 
Snaefell  368.  860. 
Snettisham  487.  xUz. 
Snodland  84. 
Snowdon  885. 

—  Banger  881. 

—  Station  838. 
Soar,  tlie  872. 
Soho  273. 
Sole  Street  19. 
SolihuU  257. 
Solva  224. 
Solway,  the  511. 

—  Firth  410. 

—  Koss  603. 
Somerley  99 
Somerleyton  Hall  495. 
Soxneraby  478. 
Somerset  118. 
Sompting  54.  xxxyUI. 
Sonning  280. 

Sound  of  Mull  541. 
Sour  Milk  Force  421. 
Southam  de  la  Bere  191. 
Southampton  82. 

—  Water  82.  76.  97. 
Southboroueh  37. 
South  Croydon  46. 

—  Downs  48. 
Southend  (Clamor gan) 

208. 

—  (Essex)  496. 
Southemdown  206. 
South  Esk  562. 

—  Foreland  18. 

—  Hinksey  261. 

—  Lynn  487. 
Southminst^r  496. 
South  Holton  134. 
Sonthport  848. 

South  Queensferrv  626. 

—  Ronaldshay  570. 

—  Sands  220. 
Southsea  69. 
South  Shields  468. 

—  Walsham  496. 
Southwell  474.  xlii.  xlvii. 
Southwold  494. 

South  Wraxall  117. 
Sowerby  Bridge  857. 
Spa  Boad  12. 
Spalding  474. 
Spanish  Head  861. 


Spar  Gave  542. 
Sparkford  111. 
Sparrowlee  400. 
Spean  Bridge  549. 
Speech  House  181. 
Speedwell  Cavern  396. 
Speke  Hall  848.  Ivii. 
Spey,  the  561. 
Spilsby  478. 
Spital  839. 
Spithead  66. 
Spittal  459. 
Spring  Vale  69. 
Sprinkling  Tarn  482. 
Stackpole  222. 
Stack  PoUy  567. 

—  Books  223. 
Stocks,  the  806. 
Staffa  541. 
Staffin  Inn  543. 
Stafford  865. 

—  Castle  366. 
Staindrqp  466. 
Staines  !^. 
Stainmoor  Fells  461. 
Stair  429. 
Staithes  463. 

Stake  Pass  480.  897. 
Stalham  487. 
Stalybridge  857. 
Stamford  388. 

—  Bridge  467. 

—  HiU  164. 
Stanbury  Kouih  164. 
Standlake  262. 
Stanford-le>Hope  498. 
Stanhope  466. 
Stanley  554. 

—  Oill  485. 
Stanmer  Park  63. 
Stanmore  202. 
Stanton  Drew  197. 

—  Harcourt  262. 
Stanwix  410. 
Staple  HiU  189. 
Stapleton  Boad  126. 
Staple  Tors  143. 
Starcross  186. 
Starkholmes  392. 
Start  Point  139. 
Staunton  Lacey  189. 
Staveley  382. 
Staverton  140. 
Stavordale  Priory  118. 
Stechford  268. 

Steel  Fell  418. 

—  Enotts  424. 
Steephill  Castle  72. 
Steeple  432. 
Steer  Point  149. 
Steetley  403. 
Stenness,  Stones  of  570. 
Stepford  512. 


Steyning  53. 
Stickle  Tarn  420. 
Sticks  Pass  480.  431. 
Stilton  390. 
Stirling  536. 
Stock  Oill  Force  419. 
Stockley  Bridge  431. 
Stockport  857. 
Stockton-on-Tees  449. 
Stogumber  138. 
Stoke  166. 

—  Edith  201. 

—  Ferry  486. 

~  Handevllle  885. 

—  Poges  888. 

—  upon-Trent  864. 

—  Works  198. 
Stokesay  Castle  189. 
Stokes  Bay  82. 
Stone  858. 
Stonebyres  581. 
Stonehaven  552. 
Stonehenge  104. 
Stonehouse  (Devon)  147* 

—  (Gloucesterj  177. 
Stoneleigh  Abbey  367. 
Stonethwaite  422. 
Stoney  Cross  Plain  86. 

—  Middleton  895. 
>  Stratford  263. 
Stonyhurst  866. 
Stool  End  Farm  490. 
Stomoway  543. 
Storr  Bock  548. 
Storr>  Hall  Hotel  418. 
Stour,  the  (Kent)  14. 26.27. 

(Suffolk)  480. 

Stourbridge  274. 
Stourport  196. 
Stourton  111. 

Stow  (Cornwall)  164. 
Stow  Park  474. 
Stowe  (Lichfield)  868. 

—  (Oxford)  227. 
Stowmarket  490. 
Strachur  538. 
Strands  484. 
Stranraer  518. 
Strata  Florida  918. 
Stratford  (Wilts)  104. 

—  on-Avon  258. 
Strathaven  513. 
Strathbeg,  the  666. 
Strathcarron  562. 
Strathdon  547. 
Strathfieldsaye  111. 
Strathfleet  564. 
Strath  Garve  567. 

—  Halladale  665. 
Strathnaver  668. 
Strath  Oykell  564. 
Strathpeffer  568. 
StraUi  Tirry  564, 
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Strathyre  586. 
Strath  UlUe  666. 
Strathy  568. 
Stratton  164. 
Streatham  16. 
Streatlam  Gaatle  461. 
Streatley  229. 
Stretton  HiUs  189. 
Strid,  the  442. 
Striding  Edge  421.  426. 
Strome  Ferry  668. 
Stromness  6^. 
Stronachlachar  634. 
Stronsay  670. 
Strontian  644. 
Strood  19. 
Stroud  1T7. 
Stroudwater,  the  177. 
Stroan  661. 
Stray  562. 
StudfaU  GasUe  11. 
Studland  100. 
Stndley  Royal  466. 
Stybarrow  Grae  424. 
Sty  Head  Pass  432. 
Sudbury  (Derby)  401. 

—  (Suffolk)  488. 

—  (Middlesex)  262. 
Sudeley  GasUe  191. 
Sugar  Loaf  (Kent)  16. 

(Gentral  Wales)  216. 

Sunrloaf  (South  Wales) 

—  (Scotland)  667. 
SuilTen  667. 
Suisgill  Burn  666. 
Sulby  861. 

—  Bridge  962. 

—  Glen  862. 
Sulgrave  263. 
Sullem  Voe  571. 
Sumborough  Head  671. 
Summerhouse  Hill  178. 
Sunbury  288. 
Sunderland  466. 
Surbiton  64. 
Surlingham  Broad  496. 
Sussex  47. 

Sutton  Bingham  106. 

—  Bridge  488.  890. 

—  Goldfleld  278. 

—  Gourtney  229. 

—  at  Hone  19. 

—  Junction  370. 

—  Park  278. 

—  Place  65. 

—  Pool  146. 

—  on  Sea  473. 

—  Weaver  864. 
Swaffham  486. 
Swainsthorpe  491. 
Swale,  the  449. 
Swaledale  449. 


Swallow  Falls  826. 
Swanage  100. 
Swanley  19. 
Swansea  207. 

—  Bay  207.  208. 
Swanston  624. 
Swan  Villaee  278. 
Swanwick  60. 
Swathling  82. 
Sway  97. 

Sweetheart  Abbey  611. 
Sweno^s  Stone  647. 
Swimbridge  184. 
Swindon  112. 
Swinge,  the  92. 
Swinside  429. 
Swinton  486. 
Sychnant  Pass  801. 
Sydenham  141. 
Symington  610. 
Symond^s  Yat  188. 
Sy8ton'872. 

Tabley  House  392. 
Taff,  the  208.  206. 
Taff's  Well  204. 
Tain  663. 

Talargoch  Lead  Mine  296. 
Talgarth  214. 
Talkin  Tarn  460. 
Talladale  646. 
Talley  Abbe/  217. 
Talsamau  810. 
Tal-y-Bont  280. 

—  7-Gafn  823. 

—  y-Llyn  280. 
Talyllyn  214. 

Tamar,  the  141. 144. 146. 

14& 
Tame,  the  867.  363. 
Tamhom  368. 
Tamworth  198. 

—  Gastle  2'3. 
Tanat,  the  278. 
Tantallon  Gastle  508. 
Tan-y-Bwleh  825.  329^ 

—  y-Grisiau  829. 
Tanyrallt  309. 
Taplow  281. 
Tarbat  Xess  563. 
Tarbert  539. 
Tarbet  684. 
Tarfff  Ford  of  555. 
Tarn  Hows  415. 
Tarporley  292. 
Tarr  Steps,  the  184. 
Tattershall  473. 
Tatton  Park  292. 
Taunton  133. 

—  Deane  183. 
Tavistock  142. 

Tavy,  the  142.  144.  148. 
Taw,  the  109. 141.166.167. 


Tawe,  the  207.  216. 
Tay,  the  561.  660. 

—  Bridge  651. 
Tayohreggan  689. 
Taylor's  QUI  Force   431. 
Taymouth  Gastle  060. 
Taynuilt  641. 

Tayport  561. 
Tcbav  407. 
Teddington  238. 
Tees,  the  449.  460. 
Tela,  the  212.  218. 
Teign,  the  135. 
Teigngraee  135. 
Teignmouth  186. 
Teith,  the  585. 
Teme,  the  189.  216. 
Templecombe    105. 
Temple  Lock  281. 

—  Kewsam  488. 
Tenbury  189. 
Tenby  219. 
Tent  House  415. 
Tenterden  42. 
Terrington  487. 
Test,  the  82. 
Tetbury  177. 
TettenhaU  275. 
Teviot,  the  504. 
Tewkesbury  193.  xxxix. 

xlvi.  Uv. 
Thame  327. 
— ,  the  229. 
Thames,  the 6. 84.236.  etc. 

—  Ditton  238. 

—  Head  177. 
Thanet,  Isle  of  24. 
Thetford  486. 
Thirlmere  418. 
Thirlspot  418. 
ThirlwaU  Gastle  460. 
Thirsk  448. 
Thoresby  Hall  404. 
Thomburr  189.  lTiii« 
Thomey  890. 
Thomhill  613. 
Thomilee  606. 
Thornton  Abbey  469. 

—  Beck  FalU  440. 

—  Junction  661. 
Thorpe  400. 

—  Gloud  400. 

—  le-Soken  489. 
Thor*s  Gave  400. 
Thrapiton  366. 
Threaye  <3astte  613. 
Three  Barrows  144. 
--  Bridges  4& 

—  GUffs  Bay  2ia 

—  Goeks  Junction  218. 
Threlkeld  408. 
Thurgarton  474. 
Thurso  566. 
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Tburdo  Biver  585. 
TicehnTSt  Road  88. 
Tiohbome  Hotue  77. 
Tiekenham  127. 
Tiddington  258. 
TidesweU  895. 
Tidworth  86. 
Tighnabnudeli  588. 
TilbertliwaUe  Oill  416. 
^  Glen  416. 
Tilbury  498. 
Tilehnnt  280. 
TUford  67. 
Tilgate  Forest  48. 
Till,  the  504. 
TiUietudlem  581. 
Tillynanght  547. 
Tilney  4ffr. 
TUt,  Glen  565. 
Tintagel  162. 

—  Head  162. 
TingwaU  570. 
Tintera  184.  zlix. 

—  Parva  184. 
Tinto  Hill  5ia 
Tipton  St  John's  106. 
Tiree  641. 

Tiflbnrj  106. 
Tiseington  400. 
Tisted  77. 
Titchfleld  60. 
Titchmarsh  liii. 
Tittertione  Glee  189. 
Tlrerton  184. 
Tiyetflhall  490. 
TiTiot  Dale  369. 
Tobermory  641. 
Todmorden  867. 
Tolleabury  488. 
Tollie  647. 

Tol  Pedn  Penwith  157. 
Tomatin  562. 
Tomen-y>MtLr  828, 
Tonaeombe  164. 
Tonbridge  18. 
Tone,  the  188. 
Tong  Church  276. 
Tongue  568. 
—  Gill  Force  421. 
TopBham  109. 
Tor  Bay  137. 
Torcross  189. 
Torpantau  216. 
Torquay  136. 
Torre  136. 
Torrent  Walk  314. 
Torridge,  the  166. 
Torr!n542. 
Torrington  167. 
Tor  Steps  134. 
Tors  Walk  169. 
Tortworth  Court  190. 
Totland  Bay  76. 


Totnes  188. 
Tottenham  474. 
Totton  67. 
Toward  Point  638. 
Toweester  264. 
Tower  282. 
Tower  Hill  160. 
Town  HalUng  85. 
Towy,  the  211.  216.  217. 
Towyn  280. 
Toxteth  Park  849. 
Traeth  Hawr  809.  380. 
Tram  Inn  201. 
Tranent  508. 
Tranmere  841. 
Traquair  House  506. 
Trawscoed  282. 
Trawsfynydd  819. 
Trebarwith  Sanids  168. 
Treborth  307. 
Trecastle  216. 
Trefhant  296. 
Treforest  204. 
TreiHw8a3. 
Tregony  151. 
Tregothnan  151. 
Treherbert  204. 
Trelissick  161. 
Trelowarren  Park  152. 
Tremadoc  809. 
Trematon  Castle  148. 
Trent,  the  864. 866.  406. 
Trent  Junction  872. 
Trentishoe  171. 
Trereen  166. 
Trereife  156. 
Tre'r  Oeiri  309. 
Tresoo  158. 
Treshinish  Isles  641. 
Tresmeer  160. 
Tresvennick  PiUar  166. 
Tre  Taliesin  280. 
Trevalga  163. 
Trevena  162. 
Trevor  828. 
Tring  268. 
Trinity  524. 
Troon  58L 
Trossachs  584. 
Trotton  63. 

Trontbeck  (Ambleside) 
422. 

—  (Keswick)  408.  481. 

—  Bridge  417. 
Trowbridge  HI. 
Trowell  876. 
Troy  House  184. 
Truro  151. 

—  Lake  151. 
Tnuham  109. 
Tryfan  826. 

—  Junction  883. 
Tryweryn,  the  819. 


Tube  HilL  18. 
Tulloch  649. 
Tummel,  the  661. 

—  Bridge  561. 
Tunbridge  13. 

—  Wells  36. 
Tunstall  864. 
Turriff  547. 
Tutbury  401. 
Tuxford  404. 

Tweed,  the  459.  504.  506. 
Tweedmouth  459. 
Twelve  Apostles  184. 
Twerton  118. 
Twickenham  283. 
Twlzell  504. 
TwU  Du  882. 

—  Twrw  282. 

Twm  Shon.  Catti's  Cave 

216 
Two  Bridges  143. 

—  Gates  174. 

—  Pots  170. 
Twyford  (Berkshire)  lia 

—  (Buckinghamshire) 

—  (Hants)  81. 
Twymyn,  the  279. 
Ty  HyU  Bridge  325. 
Tyndrum  643. 
Tyndwr  322. 

Tyna,  the  (Hadd.)  608. 

(Northumberland) 

466.  461. 
Tynehead  507. 
Tynemouth  458. 
Tyninghame  House  506. 
Tynwald  HiU  862. 
Tyn-y-Coed  826. 

—  y-Qroes  315. 

Tyrau  Kawr  811. 813. 316. 

Uckfield  88. 
Uddingston  526. 
Udny  668. 
Uffington  112. 
Dig  548. 
Ulceby  469. 
Ullapool  567. 
Ullesthorpe  266. 
Ullsearf  m 
Ullswater  423. 
Ulpha  416. 

Ulverscroft  Priory  874. 
Ulverston  410. 
Undercliff  71. 
Undermount  71. 
Union  Hills  862. 
Unst  671. 
Upchurch  28. 
Uphill  Old  Church  182. 
Upminster  498. 
Upnor  Castle  21. 
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Uppingham '376. 
Upton  (ChMhire)  284 

—  (Somertet)  117.  . 

—  Cftsile  231. 

—  Magna  276. 
Upwey  Junction  100. 
Ure,  the  U9.  466. 
Urquhart  Castle  646. 
Ushaw  College  466. 
Usk  184. 

-,  the  201.  203.214.216. 
Uttozeter  866. 

Val  des  Vanz  97. 
Vale  Castle  91. 

—  Chureh  91. 

~  of  St.  John  430. 

—  Royal  884. 

Valle  Crueit  Abbey  821. 
Valley  of  Bocks  172. 
Vaurocqme  92. 
VanzhaU  63. 
Vellan  Head  158. 
Ventnor  71. 
Veraey  227. 
Verwood  99. 
Vespasian^s  Camp  104. 
Via  Gollia,  the  892. 
Victoria  Cave  440. 
Vignals,  the  189. 
Virginia  Water  64. 
Vitifer  Tin  Mine  144. 
Vixen  Tor  143. 
Vymwy,  Lake  819. 

WadboTough  192. 
Waddesdon  886. 
Wadebridge  161. 
Wadhurst  88. 
Waenfawr  833. 
Wakeaeld  436. 
Walberswick  494. 
Waldendale  449. 
Waldershare  88. 
Wales  278.  293.  etc. 
Walkden  360. 
Walkerbum  606. 
Walkhampton  142. 
Wall  368. 
Wallace  Honument  536. 

—  Tower  681. 
Wallasey  347. 
WaUingford  229. 
Wallow  Crag  427. 
Walls  571. 
Wallsend  458. 
Walmer  26. 

Walna  Scar  Pass  416. 
Walpole  St.  Peter  487. 
Walsall  278. 
Walsingham  487. 
Walsoken  487. 
Waltham  Cross  474.  xl. 


Walton  64. 

—  Castte  127. 

—  on-the-Kaze  489. 

—  on-Thames  233. 
Wanlockhead  610. 
Wansfell  Pike  419. 
Wansford  266. 
Wantage  112. 
WaathwaitA  Bridge  480. 
Warberry  Hill  1£B. 
Ward  Hill  669. 
Wardoor  Castle  106. 
Wareham  100. 
Wargrave  230. 
Warkworth  468. 
Warleigh  Valley  117. 
Warlingham  46. 
Warmington  266.  zlvii. 
Warminster  118. 
Wamham  62. 
Warren  (Pembroke)  223 

—  (near  Liyerpool)  847. 
-,  the  16. 
Warrington  849. 
Warsop  406. 
Warwick  254. 
Warwicktown  46. 
Wasdale  432. 

—  Head  484. 
Washford  138. 
Wasperton  268. 
Wast  Water  431. 
Watchet  133. 
Wateombe  138. 
Watendlath  418. 
Waterbeach  484. 
Water  Eaton  262. 
Watergate  Bay  160. 
Waterhead  414. 
Waterhonses  400. 
Waterloo  848. 
Watermonth  170. 
Water  Orton  198. 
Watersmeet,  the  173. 
Waterwinch  221. 
Watford  262. 
WaUins  Street  23.  189. 

264.  m  877. 
Watlington  227. 
Watton  486. 
Watt's  Dyke  3B8. 
Waveney,  the  490.  496. 
Warerley  Abbey  67. 
Wavertree  868. 
Wa/land  Wood  486/ 

—  Snxith's  Forge  112. 
Wear,  the  462.  455, 
Wearhead  456. 

Wear  Valley  June.  465. 
Weathercote  Caye  440. 
Weather  Hill  425. 
Weaver,  the  864. 

—  Hills  401. 


Wedmore  128. 
Wednesbury  374. 
Weedon  264. 
Weeton  464. 
Weir  Head  148. 
Welbeck  Abbey  403. 
Welbury  449. 
Wellingboroagh  365. 
Wellington  (Salop)    275. 

—  (Somerset)  184. 

—  College  47. 
Wells  ^Norfolk)  488. 

—  (Somerset)   138.    xlv. 
xlvU.  xlTiiL  xliJt.  1. 

Welshpool  378. 
Welton  364. 
Wem  282. 
Wemyss  Bar  683. 
Wendover  SSb. 
Wennington  488. 
Wensley  449. 
Wensleydale  449. 
Wensum,  the  481. 
Wentworth  Woodhonse 

436. 
Weso'ott  886. 
West  Bay  111. 

—  Brighton  48. 

—  Bromwieh  278. 
Westbury  111. 
West  Calder  636. 
Westcliff-on-Sea  498. 
West  Cowes  76. 
Westenhaager  14. 
Westerfield  494. 
Westerham  18. 
Westgate-on-Sea  24. 
West  Gtinftead  68. 
Westham  63. 

West  Hampstead  387. 

—  Hartlepool  440. 

—  Kirby  839. 

—  Lyn,  the  171. 

—  KalUng  36. 

—  Meon  77. 

—  Moors  99. 
Weston-super>Mare  132. 

—  nnder-Redcastle  283. 

—  Underwood  377. 
Westonbirt  House  177. 
Westray  670. 

West  Bnnton  487. 

—  Tarring  64. 

—  Timperley  879. 

—  Walton  487. 
Westward  Ho  167. 
West  Wickham  46. 
Westwood  House  197. 
Wetheral  469. 
Wetherlam  416. 
Wetton  Mill  400. 
Wey,  the  64. 67. 100. 233. 
Weybridge  64.  288. 
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'Weymoath  100. 
ITVlialley  866. 
'Whalsay  671. 
^Wharfe,  the  441. 
^W^barfedale  443. 
"Wliarocliffe  Chase  380. 

—  Lodge  380. 
T^hststandwell  870. 
^V^hanphlll  613. 
Y^heatley  227. 
^Whernside  440. 
AVhifflet  510. 
-WTiimple  106. 
^Whinlatter  Pass  439. 
Whippingham  69. 
^^Thiston  266.  liv. 
WhiUcre  198. 
"WTiitby  463. 
Wldtchureh  (Devon)  142. 

—  (Hants)  101. 

—  (North  Wales)  296. 

—  (Oxon)  230. 

—  (Salop)  282. 

—  (Somerset)  xlv. 

—  Caaonicorom  106. 
\Vhite  Ball  Tunnel  184. 

—  Castle  184. 
Whitehaven  411. 
White  Horse  Hill  112. 
W^hiteless  Pike  429. 
White  Moss  417. 

—  Pebble  Bay  189. 
Whitesand  Bay  149.  167. 
W^hite  Stones  175. 
Whitfield  18. 

—  Force  449. 
Whithorn  513. 
Whiting  Bay  582. 
Whitland  212. 
Whitley  Abbey  268. 
Whitlingham  493. 
Whitney  218. 
Whitstable  24. 
Whitstone  160. 

—  Cliff  448. 
Whittington  288. 
Whitwell  (Wight)  73. 

—  (Nottingh.)  403. 
Wiek  666. 
Wickford  498. 
Wiekham  (3oart  46. 
Wiekhamford  197. 
Wiekham  Harket  494. 
Wickwar  190. 
Widcombe  117. 
Widdecombe  -  in  •  the  - 

Moors  140. 
Wideford  Hill  670. 
Widford  476. 
Widnes  848. 
Wigan  406. 
Wight,  Isle  of  67. 
Wigmore  Castle  189. 


Wigston  376. 
Wigtown  61A. 

—  Bay  613. 
Wiley,  the  101. 
Willersley  Castle  870. 
Willesden  362. 
WiUiton  183. 
Willonghby  (Lincoln- 
shire) 384. 

Wilmcote  268. 
Wilmington  Priorv  44. 
— ,  Long  Man  of  l3. 
Wilton  106. 

—  Bridge  188. 

—  Castle  183. 

—  House  106. 
Wiltshire  113. 
Wimbledon  63. 
Wimbome  99.  Ivi. 
Wincanton  118. 
Winchburgh  626. 
Winchcombe  191. 
Winchelsea  42.  xliz. 
Winchester  78.  xzziz.  1' 

111.  liv.  Ivi. 
Winchlleld  77. 
Windermere  412. 
— ,  the  418. 
Windsor  281. 
Wingfleld  Manor  393. 
Win  Hill  397. 
Winkle  366. 
Winmarleigh  406. 
Winnats,  the  397. 
Winston  450. 
Winton  609. 
Wirkeworth  870. 
Wirral,  the  284.  889. 
Wisbech  390. 
Wishaw  610. 
Wiston  58. 
Witham  (Essez)  488. 

—  (Somerset)  111. 
— ,  the  470.  478. 
Withemsea  469. 
Withington  201. 
WiUcy  66. 

—  Court  196. 
Witney  197. 
Wittersham  38. 
Wivelsfield  48. 
Wnion,  the  813. 
Wobum  263. 

—  Abbey  263. 

—  Sands  877. 
Woking  64. 
Wokingham  47. 
Woldingham  46. 
Wolds,  the  467. 
Wolferton  487. 
Wollacombe  Bay  170. 
WoUaton  Hall  884. 
Wolseley  Hall  868. 


Wolston  297. 
Wolstonbury  Beacon  48. 
Wolvercote  361. 
Wolverhampton  274. 
Wolyerton  268. 
Woobum  Green  227. 
Wooda  Bay  171. 
Woodford  884. 
Woodhall  Spa  478. 
Woodham  Ferris  498. 
Woodhead  880. 
Woodhoufte  882. 

—  Farm  606. 
Woodside  512. 

—  Perry  840. 
Woodspring  Priory  182. 
Woodstock  261. 
Woofferton  189. 
Wookey  128. 

Wool  100. 
Wooler  468. 
Woolston  84. 
Woolwich  84. 
Wootton  69. 

—  Bassett  118. 

—  Court  256. 

—  Hall  401. 
Worcester  192.  xllv.xlvii. 

—  Beacon  200. 
Workington  411. 
Worksop  403. 

—  Manor  408. 

—  Priory  zli. 
Worie  182. 
Worlesbury  Hill  132. 
Worms  Head  210. 
Worstead  493. 
Worth  48.  xxzvii. 

—  Valley  439. 
Worthing  64. 
Wortley  380. 
Wotton  (Buckingham- 
shire) 886. 

—  under-Edge  190. 

—  House  62. 
Wrabness  489. 
Wrafton  168. 
Wrangaton  140. 
Wrath,  Cape  66S. 
Wray  Castle  414. 
Wrekin  275. 
Wrezham  283.  liii. 
Wrington  127. 
Wrozall  70. 
Wrozeter  277. 
Wrozhall  257. 
Wrozham  493. 
Wrozton  Abbey  253. 
Wrynose  Pass  416. 
Wyche,  the  200. 
Wyehwood  Forest  197. 
Wycombe  110. 

Wye  14. 
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Wye.  «he  181.  183.  188. 

318.  B0ii«  fit<M 
Wykeham  468. 
Wyken  268. 
Wylam  461. 
Wymondliam  486. 
WyndcliJff;  the  185. 
Wynd'a  Point  300. 
Wymutay  833. 
Wytham  Abbey  352. 
Wythburn  418. 
Wyvenhoe  489. 

Yar,  the  70.  74. 
Tare,  the  4dl.  495. 
Tannonth  (Norfolk)  496. 
—  (Wight)  74. 


Tamton  197. 
Yarrow  Ohvrch  606. 
Yate  189. 
Yatton  127. 
Yayerland  70. 
Tealmton  149. 
Yell  671. 
TelTertoft  266. 
Yelverton  142. 
Yeo.  the  168. 
Yeoford  109. 
Teovil  106. 
Ye0  Tor  141.  144. 
Yewbarrow  410.  433. 
Yewdale  419. 
—  Crags  416. 
T  Caer  BaAnan  215. 


Y  Foel  Fxiia  301. 

—  aam  831.  832. 

—  Oamedd  Goch  3S6. 
-  Glyder  Fach  826. 

FawT  326.  832. 

—  Wyddfa  336. 
Yordas  Gave  440. 

York  445.  xzxtI.   xlvii. 

xliz.  1.  Ui.  Uv.  iTii. 
Yorton  283. 
Yr  Aran  833.  336. 
Yapytty-Cynfyn  282. 
Ystrad  204. 
Ystradfan  217. 
Yatwith,  the  219.  282. 
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